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FOREWORD 


Laram scale electrical development 
tapping the cheapest sources of power 
and practicing every economy—such 
as monster generating stations and by- 
product recovery where coal 1s used— 
with mass transmission at high volt- 
ages, if need be to great distances, to 
the areas of distribution and use and 
the whole integrated for operation 
into a single system—that is Giant 
Power—at least the technical side of it. 
Such a conception spells a revolution- 
ary break with current practice. 

But quite apart from its technical 
implications Giant Power signifies a 
social approach to power problems 


quite distinct from—even if not en- 
tirely unaffected by—financial con- 
siderations. Giant Power seeks to sub- 
stitute the look-ahead for regret after 
the event; to suggest a planned future 
as .rasted with a drifting policy. 
Giant Power can make electrical energy 
more plentiful, cheaper and more 
widely distributed. If society is to 
realize adequately on this great oppor- 
tunity it will be only through a widely 
entertained understanding of all the 
factors involved. 

As one contribution to such a public 
understanding this volume is presented. 

Morais LLEWELLYN Cooker. 
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INTRODUCTION’ 


By GIFFORD Pincuor 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


MrcHANICAL energy is the heart of 
modern civilization. It was the lack of 
mechanical energy—power—that kept 
men back so long in their struggle for 
control over the elements. It was the 
lack of it in large amounts which so long 
delayed the coming of the degree of 
safety and comfort which is now char- 
acteristic of human life in America. 
We owe the present American standard 
of living mainly to our use of greater 
quantities of power per inhabitant than 
any other people on earth. 

From the very earliest times until 
about one hundred years ago the work 
of the world was done either by human 
muscle, by animal musele, by the pres- 
sure of the wind, or by the weight of 
falling water. When the earliest Pha- 
raohs ruled in Egypt, when Homer sang 
of the siege of Troy, when the first 
Christmas dawned to bless the earth, 
when Columbus discovered a new con- 
tment, when Wiliam Penn taught 
brotherhood in a new world, when 
Franklin laid thefoundation for modern 
electrical development, when the Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed, 
men were still using the same four 
sources of mechanical power, and had 
never gone beyond them. 

This limitation of available power 
circumscribed human activity and held 
back human progress to a degree we of 
today find it difficult to understand. 


1 Governor Pinchot in his message to the Gen- 
‘ral Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania on February 17, 1925, presented so 


effectixely the possibilities of Giant Power and . 


the need for its guidance for the public use that 
we reprint here, with his permission, part of that 
message with slight modifications as the Intro- 
duction to this volume.—Tux EDITOR. 


If the ancients of the old world and the 
fathers of the new, hampered as they 
were by the lack of power, still did great 
things, tRey did them at a cost in time 
and in sheer toil which we find it hard 
even to imagine. 


Tue Discovery OF STEAM 


Upon a world so limited came the 
discovery of the power of steam. 
Steam altered the whole face of the 
earth for its inhabitants. By the crea- 
tion of a new industrial civilization it 
utterly changed the conditions of hu- 
man life. For the first time in history 
goods could be produced in abundance 
for all mankind. For the first time in 
history this abundance could be carried 
cheaply to all mankind. Steam forced 
the replacement of individual effort and 
home industry by industrial organiza- 
tion, for the new steam engine was too 
big, too expensive, and too complicated 
to be used except by large numbers of 
workmen under skilled supervision. 
Out of steam grew the industrial order 
and the material civilization of the 
world today. 

What the discovery of steam brought 
with it was nothing less than a revolu- 
tion. Because its revolutionary char- 
acter was not foreseen and provided for, 
the discovery of steam was followed by 
generations of fighting on the part of 
capital to keep, on the part of labor and 
agriculture to secure, a share in the 
rewards of greater production. That 
struggle for economic independence and 
equality of opportunity is far from set- 
tled today. It has produced results of 
enormous value to humanity, but at 


enormous and unnecessary cost. 


eee 


The change from muscle, wind and 
water to steam as a source of energy 
was an epochal change. The change 
from steam to electricity which is now 
upon us will not be less so. It behooves 
us, therefore, not to let it break upon 
us unawares, not to permit generations 
of needless bitter conflict to follow it, 
but to think out the problems it will 
create, and to take measures in ad- 
vance to avoid the long trainñof strug- 
gle and disturbance which followed the 
last great change in industrial power. 

Steam might well say of electricity, 
“One mightier than I cometh, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to unloose,”’ for steam was in fact only 
the herald of electricity. It is not easy 
to realize, but electrical development 
has already proceeded so far that the 
time is plainly in sight when power for 
almost every use in the home, on the 
farm, in the factory, in the mine, and 
in transportation (by rail at least) will 
be elecirically supplied. 


Giant Powe 


Giant Power is a plan to bring 
cheaper and better electric service to 
all those who have it now, and to bring 
good and cheap electric service to those 
who are still without it. It is a plan by 
which most of the drudgery of human 
life can be taken from the shoulders of 
men and women who toil, and replaced 
by the power of electricity. 

To the housewife Giant Power means 
the comforts not only of electric light- 
ing, but of electric cooking and other 
aids to housework as well. To the 
farmer it means not only the safety and 
convenience of electric light, but elec- 
tric power for milking, feed-cutting, 
wood-sawing, and a thousand other 
tasks on the farm. To the traveling 
public it means the speed and cleanli- 
ness of electric transportation. To the 
dwellers in industrial cities it means 
freedom from the smoke nuisance and 
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the ash nuisance. To the consumer it 
means better service at cheaper rates. 
To every worker it means a higher 
standard of living, more leisure, and 
better pay. = 

Giant Power means all this, but 
means it on one condition only. That 
condition is the effective public regula- 
tion of the electric industry, which is 
enlisting new capital and spreading its 
wires over the United States at a rate 
wholly unknown before. 

Giant Power in Pennsylvania will be 
mainly coal made power. In spite of 
the great water powers of the Rocky 
Mountain Region and the Pacific 
Coast, and elsewhere, all of which will 
be in use, Giant Power in America will 
be for many generations mainly the 
product of coal. It will create, as the 
mine workers of Illinois have already 
foreseen, a new demand for coal not 
now required, and through this new de- 
mand may easily become the greatest 
factor in solving the problem of full 
time for. our bituminous coal mines. 


GIANT POWER VERSUS SUPERPOWER 


Giant Power and superpower are as 
different as a tame elephant and a wild 
one. One is the friend and fellow 
worker of man—the other, at Jarge and 
uncontrolled, may be a dangerous 
enemy. The place for the public is on 
the neck of the elephant, guiding its 
movements, not on the ground helpless 
under its knees. 

Giant Power seeks the cheapest 
sources of power, and hence the cheap- 
est rates. It proposes to create, as it 
were, a great pool of power into which 
power from all sources will be poured, 
and out of which power for all uses will 
be taken. It is the pooling of supply— 
not the disposal of surplus—and the 
chief idea behind it is not profit but 


` the public welfare. 


Superpower, on the other hand, is the 
interchange of small quantities of sur- 
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plus power at the ends of the transmis- 
sion line of each system. Its principal 
object is profit for the companies—not 
benefit for the public—and it is on the 
way t6 being realized with a rapidity 
which it is difficult fully to understand. 
If we are to have Giant Power instead 
of superpower the time in which to 
make sure of it is very short. 

The main object of the superpower 
idea is greater profit to the companies. 
The main object of the Giant Power 
idea is greater advantage to the people. 
Giant Power will assure vastly better 
service and vastly cheaper rates to the 
consumer, and through effective public 
regulation, it will set aside the threat 
of the most dangerous monopoly ever 
known. 


PuBLIC REGULATION 


The regulation of any publie utility 
is, and must always be, a compromise. 
The companies naturally object to 
every provision for the protection of 
the public that will interfere to any ex- 
tent with their freedom to secure their 
own rates and provide their own regu- 
lations, or which will make their in- 
vestments less profitable, or capital less 
easy to obtain. The public naturally 
would like the best of service at the 
minimum of cost, or at no cost at all. 

Neither extreme is possible. For the 
safety and welfare of the people, there 
must be restrictions. At the same 
time, these restrictions must be such as 
to permit the companies to operate 
their business successfully, to pay a 
good but reasonable return upon their 
invested capital, and to secure addi- 
tional capital as needed for new enter- 
prises or for expansion. 

Electric energy for light, heat and 
power is, like the telephone, a natural 
monopoly. We cannot with safety re- 
gard it as a mere service and therefore 
free from control as Interstate Com- 
merce when it crosses state boundaries, 


as some big electric men would have us 
do. We must deal with it as a com- 
modity, and therefore subject to such 
regulation. In any case, being a nat- 
ural monopoly, it cannot be regulated 
by competition. Therefore it can only 
be regulated by public control, and 
that control, to be effective and to en- 
dure, must be fair to the companies, to 
the investors, and to the general publie. 

Public control over the electric mo- 
nopoly may be of several different 
types. It may be exercised by the in- 
dividual states; it may be exercised by 
the Federal Government; it may be 
exercised by a combination of state and 
nation; or it may be exercised by public 
ownership, 

The Giant Power plan takes no ac- 
count of public ownership. It pro- . 
poses to deal with facts as it finds them, 
and does not even raise the question. 
It must and does, however, take most 
careful account of the form of regula- 
tion best fitted to cope with the gigantic 
electric monopoly which is plainly in 
sight. 


ELECTRIC CONSOLIDATION 


There is already advancing with im- 
mense rapidity, a consolidation of 
companies engaged in supplying this 
universal source of power which has 
already far transcended state lines, and 
has in many respects reached national 
proportions. The situation which this 
consolidation clearly foretells is like one 
in which every source of steam power in 
America should be under the control of 
a single monster corporation. In the 
face of such a concentration of capital 
and power the states and the nation 
can maintain their industrial freedom 
and ability to govern themselves only 
through the medium of effective public 
regulation. 

The time is almost here when electric 
utility companies will be intercon- 
nected all the way from Chicago to the 
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Gulf, and from the Atlantic Coast to 
the Great Plains. Already a single dis- 
patcher (controlling not trains but 
current) gives orders for the disposal 
of the power of several interconnected 
electric systems. Leaders of the elec- 
tric industry do not hesitate to forecast 
interconnection in the near future over 
all the United States. Whatever the 
ostensible legal and financial status 
may be, when such interconnection 
comes it will bring with it inevitably 
not only effective unity of service but 
also effective unity of financial and 
operating control. 


Giant POWER AND State CONTROL 


Tn considering state control we must 
remember not only its advantages but 
its difficulties and defects. It is axio- 
matic that to be successful and effec- 
tive the regulating machinery must 
cover the same ground as the thing it 
regulates. Regulation of a nation-wide 
electric combination by a state alone 
consequently carries with it such in- 
herent difficulties and such disadvan- 
tages, from the public point of view, 
that nothing less than the wholehearted 
co-operation of the companies and the 
states can give it even a reasonable 
prospect of success. 

Jf co-operation is withheld or impos- 
sible, then the next and the inevitable 
appeal is to Federal regulation. If here 
again the co-operation of the companies 
toward securing really effective regula- 
tion in the public interest should be 
refused, then the companies them- 
selves may force the people in self- 
defense to turn to the only remaining 
possibility, which is public ownership. 

I venture to say that if the people of 
the United States ever turn to the 
nation-wide public ownership of elec- 
tric utilities, it will be because the 
companies have driven them to it. It 
will be directly and only because the 
utility companies have so opposed and 


prevented reasonable and effective reg- 
ulation by the states and by the nation 
that the only choice left was between 
servitude to a gigantic and unendura- 
ble monopoly and the ownership and 
operation of that monopoly by the 
people. 

The struggle to secure the Federal 
Power Act, which regulates the devel- 
opment of water powers in navigable 
streams and upon public lands, lasted 
for fifteen years. The circumstances 
were then such that this delay caused 
no important losses either to the elec- 
tric industry or to the public. Both 
had the time to fight it out. 

Today the circumstances are wholly 
different. The development of the net- 
work of interconnected electric lines is 
so rapid that a delay of even five years 
in establishing effective public control 
will bring the states and the nation face 
to face with the immediate threat of an 
overwhelming and almost uncontrol- 
lable electric monopoly. Delay in this 
matter can have but one result, and 
that is the formation of a unified un- 
regulated power trust covering with its 
lines and its domination the whole ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

No one who studies the electrical 
developments already achieved and 
those planned for the immediate future 
can doubt that a unified electrical mo- 
nopoly extending into every part of 
this nation is inevitable in the very near 
future. The question before us is not 
whether there shall be such a monop- 
oly. That we cannot prevent. The 
question is whether we shall regulate it 
or whether it shall regulate us. 


Tue Evecrric MONOPOLY 


It is almost impossible to imagine 
the force and intimacy with which such 
a monopoly will touch and affect, for 
good or evil, the life of every citizen. 
The time is fully in sight when every 
household operation from heating and 
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cooking to sweeping and sewing will be 
performed by the aid of electrical 
powert; when every article on the aver- 
age man’s breakfast table—every item 
of his clothing—every piece of his fur- 
niture—every tool of his trade—that he 
himself did not produce, will have been 
manufactured or transported by elec- 
tric power; when the home, the farm, 
and the factory will be electrically 
lighted, heated and operated; when 
from morning to night, from the cradle 
to the grave, electric service will enter 
at every moment and from every direc- 
tion into the daily life of every man, 
woman and child in America. 

We complain, and with justice, that 
the cost of food doubles between the 
farmer who grows it, and the housewife 
who buys it. But if the cost of electric 
current only doubled between the gen- 
erating station and the householder’s 
meter the present rates would be cut 
into small pieces. Producers of electric 
current commonly sell it to large con- 
sumers for a fifth or a tenth of the price 
they charge to the head of a family, and 
for much less than the small industrial 
consumer pays. It is the small user, 
the average consumer, to whom. the 
companies charge their highest rates. 

Nothing like this gigantic monopoly 
has ever appeared in the history of the 
world. Nothing has ever been im- 
agined before that even remotely ap- 
proaches it in the thoroughgoing, in- 
timate, unceasing control it may 
exercise over the daily life of every 
human bemg within the web of its 
wires. It is immeasurably the greatest 
industrial fact of our time. If uncon- 
trolled, it will be a plague without pre- 
vious example. If effectively con- 
trolled in the public interest it can be 
made incomparably the greatest mate- 
rial blessing in human history. 

In the near future electric energy and 
its products will be as essential, as ever 
present, and as pervasive as the air we 


breath. The unregulated domination 
of such a necessity of life would give to 
the holders of it a degree of personal, 
economic and political power over the 
average citizen which no free people 
could suffer and survive. 

The very existence, for example, of 
industries upon which the prosperity of 
any one state is based might be endan- 
gered by discrimination in favor of 
other states. This is no fanciful illus- 
tration, for the industries of Switzer- 
land are suffering now from just such 
discrimination by Swiss power com- 
panies in favor of German, French and 
Ttalian manufacturers. 

The situation is almost magical in its 
boundless possibilities for good or evil. 
On the good side, it is as though a 
beneficent power were about to shower 
upon us gifts of unimaginable beauty 
and worth. On the bad side, it is as 
though an enchanted evil spider were 
hastening to spread his web over the 
whole of the United States and to con- 
trol and live upon the life of our people. 

No such profound change in eco- 
nomic life is possible without profound 
changes in law and government. It is 
the part of statesmanship by foresight 
to make these changes easy, and to take 
such account of the mistakes of the 
past that we shall neither pervert the 
possibilities nor disappoint the legiti- 
mate hopes with which we enter the 
new era of electricity. 


Tue GREATEST Economic QUESTION 


What the new civilization to which 
Giant Power is leading will actually be- 
come no man can yet foretell. Steam 
brought about the centralization of in- 
dustry, a decline in country life, the 
decay of many small communities, and 
the weakening of family ties. Giant 
Power may bring about the decentral- 
ization of industry, the restoration of 
country life, and the upbuilding of tae 
small communities and of the family. 
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In this hope of the future lies the pos- 
sibility of new freedom and great spir- 
itual enrichment of individual life. 

Men can use steam power only where 
it is generated. That is why steam has 
concentrated vast numbers of people 
in industrial cities. In a steam-driven 
civilization the worker must go to the 
power, but in an electrically-driven 
civilization the power will be delivered 
to the worker. Steam makes slums. 
Electricity can replace them with gar- 
den cities. 

Next to a supply of natural resources 
sufficient to feed, clothe and shelter our 
people, this is the greatest of the eco- 
nomic questions which face the human 
race. I do not raise it. It has raised 
itself. But having forced itself upon 
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us, there is but one course we ċan prop- 
erly pursue: That is to look it squarely 
in the face, estimate its possibilittes for 
good or evil, and address ourselves like 
men to the vast problem of adjusting 
the growing power of electricity to the 
growing needs of humanity, remember- 
ing that in any solution fit to last and 
capable of lasting the public good must 
always come first. Giant Power is the 
best answer to this gigantic problem 
that has yet been proposed. 

This much is certain—that if we 
control it instead of permitting it to 
control us, the coming electrical devel- 
opment will form the basis for a civiliza- 
tion safer, happier, freer and fuller of 
opportunity than any the world has 
ever known. 


: Power Development in Great Britain 


By HEBER BLANKENHORN 
. London Correspondent: of Labor 


RITAIN is a backward nation, 
electrically speaking. She has all 
the resources to go clear to the front in 
a new power revolution except the 
“Juice.” The same coal fields which 
gave her world leadership during the 
steam-power revolution, the same rail- 
roads (peculiarly ripe for electrification, 
both on account of their traction and of 
the industrial areas which they serve), 
the same factories, the same breed of 
skilled workers—these Britain has, but 
of a present rank as follows (a British 
view): 1 
kw. h. per year per inhabitant 


Switzerland... 700 Sweden.... 364 
Canada . ....... 612 France .... 147 
Norway... .. 498 Britain .... 189 
| Las ae, ae ere 472 


Britain is a little farther behind the 
United States than the United States is 
behind Canada. In addition, the fol- 
lowing is interesting to note: 


Average Growth for Past 15 Years 


U.S. A.... 25 kw. h. per year per inhabitant 
Britain.... 8.78 “ co cee ʻi 


Since the trouble is not in the earth 
beneath, nor in the working inhabitants 
thereof, a glance must be had at the 
heaven above, where sits the inter- 
twined trinity of financial, industrial 
and political leaders who customarily 


1 Figures of D. Heineman, “Electricity in Re- 
gion of London,” read at World Power Confer- 
ence, Wembley, July, 1924. The more recent 
Annual Report of the Electricity Commissioners 
estimates 100 units per head of total population 
on the basis of current sold, and 200 units or up- 
wards per head of total population on the basis of 
total units consumed (from -private plants in 
addition to current sold). 

Garcke’s Manual shows the sale for current in 
Britain for the past four years practically at a 
standstill. 


claim the credit for making—never for 
breaking—a nation. This glance re- 
veals rather more ambitious and more 
significant plans, on a national basis, 
than in most other countries. An in- 
telligent nation in a hole not inire- 
quently produces the most drastic plans - 
for change. The plans, being shoved 
by those supposed to have power, might 
jump Britain to the front; being British, 
nothing will be done rapidly. This is 
unfortunate in a matter as fast as light- 
ning, namely, the stride of moaern 
power development. 

The central fact in the present elec- 
trical supply and, since this is Britain, 
the key to the future development can 
be found in the following table: 


Electrical Units Sold in Great Britain in 1828 


By Private Plants............ 1,579,896,746 
By Municipal] Plants........ . 2,758,954,180 


That is, “two-thirds of the supply of 
electrical energy is assumed by the 
local authorities” (municipal govern- 
ments). England has been, electri- 
cally, and will be, unless she reverses 
herself, a predominantly public owner- 
ship country; and England never re- 
verses. 

To infer simply that Britain having 
much municipal electricity should pro- 
gress rapidly if she should happen to 
acquire a national government inter- 
ested in nationalized power would, 
however, be omitting those concrete 
industrial facts which are always play- 
ing hob with political theory: in this 
case it would be omitting Giant Power 
development and the engineer. The 
interesting question if Britain is to 
“show the world” anything important 
is, can Britain’s political economists 


k 
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seize on the scheme of things toward 
which the engineer is driving the elec- 
tric industry and plank it down on 
British basic conditions (namely coal), 
scrapping all existing arrangements ' 
which do not fit? 

Britain has had a government led by 
socialists and power was in the front of 
their program; but there was no power 
engineer in or near the government. 
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business of imposing unbusinesslike Eu- 
ropean conditions and of waiting for 
support, in the station to which she had 
been accustomed, derived from nations 
similarly depreciated, called victorious 
peace. Neither business has paid, elec- 
trically speaking. 

Electricity is generated in Great 
Britain as follows:* (year ending March 
81, 1924). 


Fuel 
Units * 
Stations Owned by Generated Coke oil 
Coal, Tons Breeze, Tons | Fuel, Tons 

Local Authority Undertakers (248 
stations). .... ; 3,489,580,935 4,134,612 105,261 13,222 
Company Undectakers (190 sta- 
tions) ss 226e65:.< 1,907,280,784 1,988,572 9,163 44,558 

Total (Authorized Undertakers 

OLY seg cows ae E OET §,396,861,669 6,123,184 114,424 57,780 
Railway Companies (48 stations). . 571,987,098 687,342 6,467 12,666 
Tramway Authorities (27 stations) $34,460,562 425,218 1,715 1,984 
Non-Statutory Undertakings (28 
StAHONS) si sos ne eae eeu wes 878,214,948 168,478 488 759 

Grand Total (641 Stations) ... 6,681,524,272 7,404,217 123,089 738,189 





* Inclusive of units generated by means of oil, town's gas, waste heat, water power, etc. 


The hesitation of the politician to realize 
that the times we live in belong to the in- 
dustrial scientist may lose the nation its 
present position in the world. 

So writes a Labor member of Parlia- 
ment who is also an electrical engineer.? 


Present PLIGHT 


Before setting forth the present elec- 
trical facts, as a background to the na- 
tional power programs, mention must 
be made of one fact. Britain’s past 
decade has been spent, half in a busi- 
ness of exporting much of her capital, 
destroying a million of her best work- 
ingmen and converting her raw mate- 
rials into slivers and gases,—all this 
called war—and the other half in a 

* George Hardie, M.P., of Glasgow. 


This was an increase of 16.4 per cent 
over the previous year, in units, and of 
11.2 per cent in coal and coke. (Only 
0.6 per cent was generated by water 
power). 

Of these 541 stations the Electricity 
Commissioners observe: 41 per cent 
generated less than 1,000,000 units each 
and 78 per cent less than 10,000,000 
each. 

If the whole had been generated at mod- 
ern stations with an average consumption of, 
say, two pounds of coal per unit, 20 per 
cent of the coal would have been saved and 
electrical output increased 26 per cent. 


Sales by municipal plants increased 


3 Fourth Annual Report of Electricity Com- 
missioners issued August, 1924. 
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19.1 per cent and by private companies 
18.9 per cent. 

The commissioners note an over- 
abundance, not only with regard to sta- 
tions for public lighting, but “‘with 
regard to supplies used for manufac- 
turing and industrial purposes conse- 
quent upon the existence of a very large 
number of private generating plants of 
all sizes.” 

The following facts will give some 
basis for comparisons of rates and 
finance, especially with American con- 
ditions, where in the United States 
“classic rates” may be summarized as 
10 cents urban, 16 cents rural per kw. h. 
for domestic purposes and 1 cent for 
industrial purposes: in Canada (Ontario 
Hydro-Electric) domestic 1.4 cents per 
kw. h. up to 8 cents at 248 miles from 
generating station, and for power pur- 
poses $18.00 to-$25.00 per h. p. per 
year. Costs per kw. h., 2 mills at 
Niagara stations, 5 mills at largest New 
England steam plants. 

In Britain (the latest figures are of 
two years ago)‘ the average price 
charged for current for light, heat and 
power by the 5 largest municipal and 
private plants in Central London was 
5.05 d (10.1 cents) per unit. The 
largest (quasi-public) plant in Chicago 
similar average was 5.41 cents. The 
largest private plant in London, for 
lighting, charged a sliding scale of 8-6 d 
(16 to 12 cents) per unit: the largest 
Chicago plant’s similar sliding scale was 
9 to 8 cents, averaging 6.11 cents (in 
1921). 

The 32 authorized distributors (16 
municipal, 16 private) for the county of 
London sold 567,000,000 units in. 1921 
averaging 2.8 d (5.6 cents) per unit; in 
contrast the price of the larger United 

‘Cited by Heineman article. given earlier. 
These and other World Power Canference papers 
will be published in four volumes this year by 


Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., 8 Amen Corner, 
London. 


States companies was 1.1 d (2.25 
cents). 

As to comparative charges of munici- 
pal and private power plants there are 
no analytical and dependable figures. 
A comparison of “average price per 
unit sold” made by the Board of Trade 
shows municipal plants 2.16 d (4.32 
cents) private companies, 3.07 d (6.14 
cents) perunit. Comparisons mace by 
Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy,’ who 
had been engineer for both kinds of 
plants, show no difference in charges. 

The report of the Engineering Com- 
mittee of the London County Council 
(just after the war; no fundamental 
changes since) really gives the British 
plight in a nutshell: in the London area 
77 generating stations, 50 networks, 
two dozen voltages and half a dozen 
frequencies. The transmission net- 
works were often superimposed with 
stations powerless to help each other 
during breakdowns. 

The 77 stations consumed from 27,- 
000 B. Th. U. up to 92,000 B. t. u. 
averaging 38,900 B. t. u. (or 3.7 
pounds of coal) to produce 1 kw. h.; 
American plants, cited by the engi- 
neers, averaged 19,533 B. t. u -per 
kw. h. (or 1.87 pounds of coal). 

The total capital expenditure for the 
metropolitan (inner London) compa- 
nies on December 31, 1923, was 18,921,- 
286 pounds or 73 pounds per kw. h. of 
generating machinery or 12 d (24 cents) 
for every kw. h. produced (net).® 
The largest Chicago plant’s capital esti- 
mated in December, 1922, was $180,- 
000,000 (or 42 pounds per kw. h. of 


6 In his paper “Notes on the Future of Elec- 
trical Supply” at Wembley Power Conference. 
“I should be sorry to be dogmatic on any such 
question,” he wrote in reply to a request for a 
judgment between municipal and private plants. 

6 “Tn London the financial charges, such as in- 
terest, writing down, depreciation, etc:, amount 
to not less than half the receipts from con- 
sumers.”” 
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generating capacity), an average of 5.8 
cents per kw. h. generated. 

Such statistics explain the following 
generalizations, in which most reports 
of engineers and financial experts in the 
last half dozen years agree. 

Britain has too many plants, of the 
widest variations of capacity and inca- 
pacity, operating in circumscribed 
areas. Voltages and frequencies vary; 
legal restrictions and conflicts abound. 
Tdeasof distancetransmission have been 
choked. 

“There exist, as a result, exorbitant 
capital charges on an inordinate capital 
outlay.” In the great industrial areas 
as well as London, “the capital in- 
vested is not wisely exploited.” 7? This 
applies to private as well as to munici- 
pal plants. 

Electrical development began on the 
theory of supply for lighting; Britain 
lagged in the theory of supply for id- 
dustrial power. This is still a steam- 
minded country. The next step, 
namely, diverse domestic use, has so far 
been left to a very few municipal plants. 

British capital was bolder in going 
after the high dividends of foreign in- 
vestment than in taking the risks of 
home industry. The municipalities 
which stepped into the breach were pro- 
tected by the evolution of electricity 
legislation, initiated by Conservative 
governments, which provided for the 
recapture of private power companies 
(after 20 to 40 years) by the public and 
which made difficult the entry of the 
companies into the biggest municipal, 
i.e., Industrial areas. 

Now the purely technical trend of the 
industry—toward large stations, mo- 
nopolizing industrial power supply— 
has caught a Britain of electric princi- 
palities and power parishes. The elec- 


7 Dtilization of plants, e.g., in Britain is about 
1,500 ofthe possible 8,760 hours in a year: in 
U.S. A., Switzerland and Italy it averages 3,000 
hours.— Heineman. 


trical engineer, as in many another 
country, has not succeeded in giving “a 
big lead,” acceptable either to munici- 
pal or private plants. Even in the 
offices of the Electricity Commission 
you may ask about Giant Power and 
learn, “That is an Americanism for 
something or other, isn’tit?”” Perma- 
nent officials there called the late Labor 
Government’s power program “hot 
air.” 

Instead of producing notably cheaper 
electricity, the power companies have 
devoted energies to entrenching their 
existing domains. The London com- 
panies, whose date for purchase by the 
County Council falls in 1981, recently 
got through the House of Lords bills 
extending this date to 1971. In the 
Commons, the Labor party has opposed 
the bills as developing “a private trust 
instead of a public service” and as de- 
signed to “retard the maximum de- 
velopment in the industry.” A long 
list of private companies’ power bills 
pends in Parliament; one giving hydro 
rights in Lanarkshire passed over the 
stormy opposition of Labor party mem- 
bers. “It was entrenching in Scotland 
the same local private monopolies that 
obstruct development in England, 
when what was required was a single 
big public monopoly.” 

The four railroad companies which 
own all the lines have not moved to 
electrify their roads, though this is a 
short-haul country. 


Tue Riss or Tum Powar IDEA 


A stock-taking of British power sup- 
ply was made in 1917-18 with recom- 


. mendations for after-the-war develop- 


ment. There is no need to go into 
schemes and speculations earlier than 
these reports of the Coal Conservation 
Committee, chiefly of engineering ex- 
perts, presided over by Lord Haldane. 
“Increasing the net output per head of 
the workers employed in industries in 
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which power can be used,” they found, 


was the nub of Britain’s industrial pro- 
gram. The solution was to be found in 
electric power. “The best cure for low 
wages is more motive power.” On the 
character of the needed power the ex- 
perts were emphatic: it would have to 
be monopolistic on a national scale. 


The historical development of electrical 
development during the last 30 years has 
been local in principle and the resulting 
position will have to be superseded. 


The Reports reiterate heavy empha- 
sis on “without delay.” A single su- 
preme electric authority (commission, 
we would call it) was recommended to 
create super-stations for districts “with 
the greatest possible variety of elec- 
trical requirements and including popu- 
lous centres of industrial activity”; the 
plants to be close to fuel and water, 
with provision for “the erection of coal- 
by-product recovery plant 
plant for electro-chemical processes 
which have not yet been developed in 
this country.” ; 

To create something new: to hav 
drastic powers; that these were the in- 
tentions of the reports for the proposed 
Electricity Authority, is made plain 
from Haldane’s statement: 


It is unfortunately the case that the 
working out of such a scheme of power dis- 
tribution is complicated and hampered by 
the necessity of utilizing existing plant to 
the best advantage. The Coal Conserva- 
tion Sub-committee think, however, ù 
should not be further hampered by the mis- 
taken policy of the past except in so far as 
justice requires that fair compensation should 
be paid for existing rights, and equitable pro- 
vision made for the ultimate liquidation of 
existing financial obligations. 

The experts’ final word was of great 
hopefulness: 


Fortunately, such a policy is practicable 
in this country to a greater extent than else- 
where on account of the compact nature of 


our industrial areas and their close prox- 
imity to each other. 


The recommended Electricity Au- 
thority was: 

(1) To stop the extension or multiplica- 
tion of power stations; 

(2) “To arrange for the handing over, on 
equitable terms, of the generation, transmis- 
sion and main distribution systems in each of 
the areas in which the country is to be 
divided, to a new Electricity Body for that 
area”; 

(3) To standardize frequencies, etc.; 

(4) “To settlefor each area whether such 
body should consist of a Parliamentary 
company * working under adequate control 
as regards limitation of dividends, etc., or 
one of the other alternatives given in the 
Appendix C.” 


So far as this met the chronic pzob- 
jem, it meant a private monopoly, regu- 
lated as well as created, by a national 
commission; other alternatives were 
relegated to the appendix. As listed 
there they were:—where private com- 
panies were large, they were to gobble 
up the others; where municipal plants 
were large or “local feeling is strongly 
against a purely company scheme” the 
gobbling might be the other way; or 
finally “public or joint ® ownership” 
but “with company operation.” 


Waat Denay Has Done 


But this Electricity Commission 
never grew up enough to develop 
trouble in the appendix: before it was 
permitted to be born the House of 
Lords removed its virility. The com- 
pulsory powers and financial resources 
of the Coalition Government’s bill for 
commission were taken out, the Lords 
arguing that the whole thing “smacked 
of nationalization” and that if all elec- 
tric power were manufactured in a few 


SA company obtaining its concession direct 
from Parliament. 
* Joint, 4.¢., municipal and private plants con- 


solidated. 
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super-stations, a very few laborers in 
those stations could go on strike, etc. 

In 1919 Britain was tired, tired even 
of being scared: a temporary boom was 
on: Britain was doing well enough; out 
of indifference and lethargy came only 
an emasculated Electricity Commission 
which began slowly to cajole and joggle 
together a percentage of plants into 
various “‘districts” mapped out by it. 

In the years 1919 to 1923 nothing 
political stood im the way of private 
capital undertaking the big job on its 
own. The governments overwhelm- 
ingly favored private enterprise; the 
Electricity Commission was criticized 
for favoring the power companies at the 
expense of the municipal plants as often 
as for anything else. Nothing was 
done: even railway electrification was 
out of it. Initial costs were described 
as too big for unaided private capital. 
Instead the power companies aggres- 
sively developed their industrial supply 
business on the old regional lines. 
“Since 1922 the capital invested in elec- 
trical undertakings has risen by 48 per 
cent, generating plants by 60 per cent 
and units produced by 24 per cent.” 1° 
The companies’ dividends in the Lon- 
don area which had ranged from 3.83 
per cent to 9.76 before the war ran from 
8.5 to 15.6 per cent in 1922. The next 
year saw the companies’ day of oppor- 
tunity ended by the coming of a labor 
government. 

They had produced no demonstra- 
tion nor even plan either to bid for 
support from a labor government or to 
arouse its opposition. They had pro- 
duced a larger batch than ever before of 
the old power bills. The Electricity 
Commission, its powers slightly in- 
creased since 1922, moved so far toward 
setting up one of the real centralized 
Electricity Authorities originally con- 


16 Figures given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, July 80, 1924; the figures of course apply 
to municipal and private plants. 


templated as to cause a great legal dis- 


pute. This was in the London area, 
generating about one-fourth of the 
country’s total units; the power com- 
panies stated “‘the constitution of such 
an authority would be detrimental to 
the interests of the private companies,” 
and fetched in, instead, bills for extend- 
ing their tenure 40 years (to 1971) be- 
fore their plants would become the 
property of the municipalities. Of the 
27 members of the planned London 
Authority, 21 were to be popularly 
elected; two representing the power 
companies and twelve the municipal 
plants. 

The “cheap and abundant power” 
contemplated by the Coal Commission 
Report has not been created. The 
latest (1924) report of the Electricity 
Commissioners intimates that “failing 
the early disappearance of the obstacles 
which have hitherto retarded progress, 
the whole position will call for reyiew.”’ 
Of course it is still true, as Lord Hal- 
dane put it in 1918: ` 


On account of the compact nature of the 
country such a (power) system is commer- 
cially practicable and advantageous here to 
a greater extent than it would be in other 
countries. 


PoutricaL REACTIONS 


Under the dispensation of the late 
Labor Government, a summary of “‘na- 
tional programs” ran about as follows: 

In behalf of private capital, we may 
take the statements of the head of one 
of the largest power companies: Y 


The conciliation of all interests repre- 
sented rather than the imposition of legisla- 
tion has been undoubtedly sound. In a 
few years Britain should be electrically one 
of the most highly organized countries in 
the world. Sometime in the fu- 


u Major-General Sir Philip A. M. Nash, of the 
Metropolitan-Vickers; article on “The Reorgan- 
ization of Power Generation and Supply.” He 
failed to answer specific questions as to American 
criticisms of British super-power ideas. 
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ture there may be a number of Giant Power 
stations in this country with an immense 
network of transmission lines radiating out 
from them to every capital, to every town, 
to every factory and mine, but the eco- 
nomic position of the country at present 
scarcely justifies any hope of such a perfect 
scheme. Even in the United States where 
_ the generation of electric power is more than 
three times that of Britain on a similar 
basis, the Giant Power station is still far 
from realization on the scale imagined by 
the theorists. The capital cost of 
the transmission mains . . . consti- 
tutes perhaps the main obstacle to the 
superpower station in Britain conceived ac- 
cording to American ideas. 


The sound method is a certain 
‘amount of specialization—industrial 
power to be left to the power companies 
(with extended franchises) and lighting 
and domestic exploitation to municipal 
companies. Not one mention of coal 
by-products in connection with power 
plants. As to railway electrification it 
would be a fit culmination if the power 
companies get that business. 

In short there is little evidence to 
combat the many statements made in 
Parlament in debates on power com- 
panies’ bills that the power companies 
_ “want to get and preserve a monopoly 
while there is time,” but do not create 
power. The company ‘acquired those 
powers in 1901 and there is not a single 
cable laid yet and no prospect of it”; 
so runs a typical criticism; “I can see 
some foresight in this bill. The nation 
cannot nationalize this until 1998. 
That is some foresight.” 1 

On behalf of the political organiza- 
tion closest to the same interests Mr. 
Lloyd George has just promulgated a 
“Coal and Power” program ® for the 
Liberal party. “Of any sign of great 
power projects such as are being pushed 


2T. Johnston, M.P., in Parliament, July 9, 
1924. 

13 Published as a book by an unnamed investi- 
gating committee, summer 1924, 


by our foreign rivals there is no trace” 
in Britain, says this program. It pro- 
poses to “place the whole executive 
management in the hands of private 
enterprise, save that the Electricity 
Commissioners are given certain neces- 
sary negotiating and over-riding powers 
as regards existing interests,” 

Lloyd George paints a dismal picture 
of Britain with wages and horsepcwer 
per worker each less than half those in 
America. 

In essence the problem that confronts us 
today is how to increase wages, and thus 
bring about a swifter circulation of money 
and an increase in the volume of internal 
trade, without at the same time increasing 
the cost of manufactured commodities. 


Longer working hours is a reaction- 
ary policy. 

It took 40 years to break down the argu- 
ments of the reactionaries in the early 19th 
century who were demanding not only that 
men must be overworked but that women 
and little children should be oppressed with 
long hours. The argument then was that 
to have cheap goods we must have cheap 
labor. That argument was sound but the 
conclusion was fallacious, the fallacy lying 
in the assumption that by labor one means 
the labor of men, women and children. 


Cheap labor should mean, to-day, 
cheap power. 

Superpower stations with by-prod- 
uct recovery plants, electrification of 
railways, creation of benzol, dye and 
chemical and fertilizer industries—all 
these are in this power program. The 
companies will necessarily be monopo- 
lies which should be regulated similarly 
or more stringently than the railways. 
The steam revolution was ‘‘allowed to 
come about without any intelligent or 
imaginative direction or regulation: all 
our main social ills have resulted from 
this fact.” The electrical revolution 
“can give us a clean in place of a dirty 
civilization,” and can redeem the past 
by “regulation and control without 


Ç 
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sacrificing the driving power of private 
enterprise.” As to finance, state aid 
will be necessary. 

This widely disseminated program— 
it was even sold on news-stands every- 
where—met a curious reception. It 
aroused no discussion, no greeting from 
the industry, little response from the 
public. There was a disposition to re- 
gard it as politics. 


Tar Late GOVERNMENT'S PROGRAM 


That that was very little the case 
with the final program we shall ex- 
amine; first because it was a govern- 
ment program, announcing money be- 
ing spent on it; second, because it was 
immediately recognized as inherently a 
part of the government party’s general 
philosophy. It was recognized with 
hostility by power companies; by the 
Labor party it was widely approved as 
getting on with their job. In their job, 
of course, the “‘nationalization of basic 
industries” has filled many party con- 
ferences, reports and investigations. 
As late as the Party Conference of 
October, 1924, with the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain in the chair, the two 
leading items, adopted unanimously in 
a program of five immediate measures, 
were nationalization of mines and 
the creation of a nationalized electric 
power system. 

The government program as ex- 
plained by Chancellor Snowden ™ to 
Parliament was a tentative enough 
affair, announcing preliminary expendi- 
tures of over 50 million dollars. It in- 
volved a three years’ scheme for stand- 
ardizing frequencies; a survey on the 
utilization of coal, with reference to by- 
product recovery plants; the engineer- 
ing surveys" for a tidal generation 
- plant (the Severn barrage); the laying 
of transmission mains by existing con- 
cerns, with state subsidies; and a bill for 


u“ July 30, 1924. 
4 To cost 95,000 pounds. 


restoring to the Electricity Commis- 
sion the compulsory powers and finan- 
cial resources eliminated from the f919 
Act. The tentativeness of the program 
was evident in its disjomtedness and its 
opportunism; for example, when asked 
who was to own the transmission mains 
the government replied: 


If we find it better to work through the 
big municipalities and (private) companies 
we shall doit. If we find it better to own 
them as a state, we shall own them as a 
state. 


But the tendency was unmistakable, 
despite the government’s profession 
that its concern was solely for a more 
efficient country, “whether we are an 
individualist nation, or whether we are 
a socialist nation.” 1° 

Under this program the Secretary for 
Mines has at work “the best brains and 
most of the expert knowledge of the 
country” on the problem of coal waste, 
coal smoke damage, and coal by-prod- 
uct recovery to be developed in con- 
nection with electric power. “ Elec- 
trical development in this country will 
remain on a fuel-fire basis.” A chem- 
ical and physical testing of all coal 
seams is now under way. 

The Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research under Lord Par- 
moor has set up the Engineering Com- . 
mittee for the Severn barrage. ‘This 
scheme, which may be looked on as a 
detour, or accident, like the existence of 
Niagara Falls, proposes to utilize the 
unusually high tidal flow in the River 
Severn, by barring the river and creat- 
ing a huge basin (also for shipping) 
within the bar. Upon the bar itself 
would be the generating station, oper- 
ated continuously by the tidal ebb and 
flow, supplying 500,000 units to be 
transmitted to as far as London (115 
miles) at 120,000 volts. Costs are esti- 
mated at $125,000,000. Surveys in 


6 Statement of T. Shaw, Minister of Labor v. 
Hansard, July 30, 1924. 
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1920 left the engineers uncertain as to 
whether good foundations could be had 
for the bar. 

To make the Electrical Commission 
the central national electric undertaker 
was to be the nub of the late govern- 
ment’s scheme, with the laying of trans- 
mission mains as the (reconstructed) 
Commission’s first creative task. 
“There is no instance either at home 
or abroad of any scheme of rural (elec- 
trical) development which has been 
self-supporting,” said Mr. Snowden, 
apparently with special reference to the 
publicly-owned Ontario Hydro-Elec- 
tric of Canada, whose rural lines are 
state subsidized. Besides industrial 
power the government had its eye on 
agricultural and domestic development 
and even envisaged control or subsidy 
of the electric utensils-supply business. 
“There might, for instance, be wiring of 
a house on something like the hire- 
purchase system.” 1” In short, this 
power program was one of the 
two domestic national reconstruction 
schemes !8 to which this first Labor Gov- 
ernment really set its hand. 

The government tendency was quite 
unmistakable in the recent Labor Party 
Conference, where, with Labor Minis- 
ters co-operating, the Party Resolu- 
tions were adopted for the “national- 
ization of the mining, coke and 
by-product industries, including the 
production of bulk electric power” and 
insisting on the government taking the 
earliest opportunity for legislation of 
“a comprehensive national system, 
based on public ownership and control 
and that in the meantime no private 
electricity bill should receive govern- 
ment sanction.” The aim is “electric 
light and heat for every household, 
farm and factory.” The conference 
demanded as immediate measures: 


Y Snowden’s announcement. 
18 The other was the housing program. 


(a) Compulsory powers to require the 
institution in every district of suitable size 
and population of a Joint Electricity Au- 
thority, containing a majority of represent- 
atives of public bodies, having a statutory 
obligation.to reorganize the local system on 
approved lines, and equipped with powers 
of compulsory acquisition of private under- 
takings; 

(b) The retention in national ownership 
of the proposed inter-connecting transmis- 
sion lines; 

(c) The provision of the necessary capital 
for the Joint Electricity Authorities by state 
loans, or with the assistance of state guar- 
antees soas to reduce to a minimum the 
charge for interest and sinking fund; 

(d) Provision for participation in the 
administration, by works committees, ad- 
visory councils, or representation on admin- 
istrative boards, of the various grades and 
sections of those engaged in the service. 


The Conference cheered the principal 
advocate, a Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment, who as a Mayor ” had been a 
pioneer in getting his London municipal 
plant to popularize electricity in the 
housewife’s service. Of his picture of 
an electrified England—it dwelt on the 
workman’s early morning cup of tea, 
electrically heated——the conference 
chairman said, “I thought we were in 
Heaven.” 

Certain things have to be said in 
criticism of the late government’s pro- 
gram: the parts of it actually begun are 
poorly related; to the huge and vital 
phase of coal by-product industries it 
pays little more than lip-service; it 
provided more money for tinxering 
with existing plants (frequencies and 
the like) and set up more machinery for 
conciliating existing corporations than 
it put into the creation of the new na- 
tional monopoly which it foresees. In 
short it bore little mark of the power 
engineer, and much of the political 
budgeteer. It was plainly the program 
of a minority government. 

19 Herbert Morrison of Hackney, London. 
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The Development of Electricity in France 


By A. ANTOINE 
Ingénieur des Ponts et Chaussées, Strassbourg 


and A. LIBAULT 
Ancien Elève de I’Ecole Polytechnique de Paris 


FTER the war France had a 
double task before her: the recon- 
struction of the devastated areas and 
the reorganization of her general indus- 
trial methods. A large development of 
her resources in energy was therefore 
necessary and far-reaching schemes for 
the increased use of electricity have 
been set on foot. 

Whereas previously such matters had 
been left to private initiative, each city 
possessing a steam or hydro-electric 
station, and most of the hydro-electric 
plants having been built up by indus- 
trial companies for their own uses, after 
the war the government realized that it 
was necessary to co-ordinate individual 
efforts. The official Departments pre- 
pared vast schemes for the utilization of 
water power to guide the private com- 
panies, and to facilitate its more thor- 
ough utilization in each region. 

With the same end in view steps were 
taken to standardize distribution. In 
1918 the government stressed the ad- 
vantages accruing from the use of 
three-phase current, 50 cycles, whereby 
a vast organization covering the whole 
country was rendered possible. 


CONSUMPTION OF CURRENT 


Actual Conditions 

At present France has not a complete 
electric distribution system. Of 38,000 
communes, 10,000 only are connected 
(only 27 per cent). In 1918, however, 
only 18 per cent were connected. 
About six million out of $39,250,000 in- 
habitants use electricity (15 per cent). 
The power used per inhabitant is only 
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one-third that used in the United 
States. Transmission lines have been 
built only in areas of dense population, 
especially in the industrial centres; in 
the north, Moselle, Alsatia and around 
Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, St. Etienne, 
Bordeaux and Toulouse. Transmis- 
sion lines in other parts of the country 
are not sufficiently developed. 


The New Schemes 


But new transmission lines are bemg 
built all over the country and it is be- 
lieved that within three years the num- 
ber of consumers will have been quad- 
rupled. 

In order to obtain energy as cheaply 
as possible, due attention has been paid 
to the importance of a general scheme 
of distribution, and the electrification 
of railways, which increases the load 
factor, has contributed largely to this 
end. 


Electrification of Railways 


In 1912 on the Midi Railway Com- 
pany 51 kilometres of railway were 
electrified in D. C. current, 850 volts, 
and the same company afterwards 
started a general equipment program in 
monophase current, 16 cycles. 

Shortly after the war the Conseil su- 
périeur des Travaux Publics gave its 
attention to the question with a view to 
ascertaining the best solution for the 
whole country. Engineering missions 
were sent to different countries and es- 
pecially to the United States, and the 
Conseil supérieur decided to standard- 
ize with D. C. current, 1,500 volts for 
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normal service, 3,000 volts being al- 
lowed for special lines. It is antici- 
pated that the first stage will include 
the electrification of the following 
steam railroads: 

Midi Railway Co..... ...- r 


Railway P. O. Co...... .. f 
Railway P. L. M. Co. 


2,684 kilometres 
2,120 kilometres 
2,266 kilometres 





7,070 kilometres 


In addition F. 88 kilometres of new 
lines are going to be constructed and it 
is estimated that in twenty years’ time 
the total yearly consumption will be as 
follows: 


Mid as Suntec: punai 600,000,000 kw. h. 
EO E E E E 560,000,000 kw. h. 
Pe Mie ve a atk oan ts 1,100,000,000 kw. h. 


The utilization of energy for traction 
is very satisfactory, as it corresponds to 
6,000 hours a year, or nearly 70 per cent 
load factor, 


General Consumption Schemes 


In the heavy industries the tendency 
is to use more and more power, many 
shops working continuously with three 
8-hour shifts. Electro-metallurgy, the 
development of which has made great 
strides, is able even to use a non-con- 
tinuous power. 

The distributing companies have 
specially low charges for night current, 
and the use of electric geysers and ac- 
cumulators is becoming more and more 
popular. In rural districts, propa- 
ganda is being carried on to increase the 
use of electricity. The government 
pays part of the expense for the con- 
struction of transmission lines, and 
exhibitions are provided to demonstrate 
the latest appliances for use at home 
and on the farms. 

Particular attention is paid by the 
distributing companies to the power 
factor. Many make a charge for watt- 
less current, and there is a consequent 
tendency amongst consumers to im- 
prove their power factor by special 


electrical devices, such as synchronized 
motors turning idle. 


PRODUCTION 


Consumption can only be developed 
if production suffices to meet demand. 
Until recently production has always 
lagged behind demand. 

In 1913, the total number of h. p. 
generated in France was 1,000,000. Of 
this, 21 per cent was produced in the 
coal power stations and 79 per cent in 
the hydro-electric stations. In 1924, 
the total energy generated rose to 8,- 
620,000 h. p., the percentage of steam 
stations being 84 and that of hydro- 
electric stations 66. These figures 
refer only to energy generated by cen- 
tral stations and do not include the 
energy produced by blast furnaces, 
mines, etc., for their own use. 

The amount of capital invested is 
estimated as follows: 


In coal-burning stations: 2,300,000,000 
fr. 

In hydro-electric stations: 2,800,009,- 
000 fr. 


It may be of interest to give here 
some further details as to the licenses 
for hydro-electric plants. 

For each hydro-electric plant, the 
power of which exceeds 500 kw., a 
special license is given by the govern- 
ment for a maximum of 75 years. At 
the end of the license period the plant is 
returned to the government under spe- 
cial conditions, but may be taken over 
again by the company for a new term. 
There are special taxes of which men- 
tion may be made of one depending on 
the number of kw. produced. This is 
revised every five years and decreases 
with the number of kw. 


If the number of hydro-electric 
plants built in the last few years has 
not been very numerous, it is because 
France was obliged to reconstruct her 
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devastated areas and there was little 
free capital and few workmen available. 
New plants are being erected and more 
and more will be built as soon as the 
economical situation completely sta- 
bilizes. 

As we have said, the principal power 
production centres are in the industrial 
centres. , 

In the neighborhood of Paris, the 
steam plants have a capacity of more 
than 800,000 kw. The Gennevilliers 
plant near Paris has a capacity of 240,- 
000 kw., which will be increased to 
820,000; it is the biggest station in the 
world. The steam plant of the C. P. 
D. E. Company at Saint-Ouen, which 
provides Paris with its light and power, 
will shortly have a capacity of 350,000 
kw 


In northern France there are several 
large steam mouth-of-mine plants. 

In eastern France—Moselle and Al- 
satia—the mouth-of-mine plants are 
supplemented by hydro-electric current 
carried from Switzerland in special 
transmission lines. 

The industrial centres of the south- 


east derive most of their energy from. 


the Alps, in which there are many 
hydro-electric plants with a total ca- 
pacity of 450,000 kw. 

On the south coast also there are 
several hydro-electric plants. Refer- 
ence may be made to the large plant at 
St. Tulle (75,000 kw.), where a steam 
station is established near the hydro- 
electric. 

In the centre of France only 66,000 
kw. are installed. 

In the southwest 185,000 hydro-elec- 
tric kw. are installed and several large 
steam plants are in service. 


New Schemes 


As already stated, a large increase in 
production will soon be realized. Many 
steam plants are projected, the very 
dry year of 1921 having shown that 


hydro-electric stations may fail in 
times of drought. Coal burning plants 
have the special duty of regularizing 
the plants driven by rivers, the peaks 
being supplied by high mountain plants 
with reservoirs. The use of mouth-of- 
mine stations has been more and more 
developed, but a big effort will also be 
made to build up hydro-electric plants. 

The following water power capacities 
are easy to equip: 


Southeast region........... 6,000,000 h. p 
Centre region .........+.-. 1,500,000 h. p 
Southwest region........... 1,700,000 h. p 
Northeast region (Rhine) .... 800,000 h. p 


The following works will probably be 
realized first, the government co-oper- 
ating with private companies: 

Rhône installation. ......... 1,150,000 h p 
(1 plant in construction. 
Chancy-Pougny) 

Rhine installation.......... 

Dordogne installation. ...... 
(Plant of Chavanon in 

construction) 

Truyére installation ........ 
(In construction) 


Other installations will be effected by 
private companies acting alone, di.e., 
Arc, Durance, Isère and Romanche in- 
stallations. 

It is specially interesting to know 
that whilst the Alps, Pyrenees and 
Rhine have a glacial run-off the Massif 
Central rivers have a fluvial run-off and 
therefore the connection of these differ- . 
ent regions will offer many advantages. 

A special plant is to be built for the 
utilization of the tides, near Aber- 
vrac’h in Brittany, and it is thought 
that the results will be favorable. A 
large reservoir is to be established with 
a capacity of two million to five million 
cubic meters, according to the height of 
tide. To regularize the power, a spe- 
cial river station will be built on the 
Diouris with a reservoir of 11 million 
cubic meters, where the surplus energy 
from the tides will be accumulated. 


800,000 h. p. 
150,000 h. p. 


75,000 h. p. 
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The total power of the tidal plant will 
be 5,000 h. p., and that of the regulat- 
ing plant 8,800 b. p. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Efforts are being made to render dis- 
tribution as regular as possible by 
grouping as many different consumers 
and producers as possible on the same 
line. Transmission lines connect the 
different plants, especially in northern 
and northeastern France, and a large 
transmission line was built by the gov- 
ernment immediately after the war to 
send to the devastated areas current 
from Switzerland. Most of these in- 
terconnections are of 70,000 volts, but 
many wil be 120,000. 

Near Paris an important under- 
ground cable of 60,000 volts has been 
built. It will soon be completed for a 
distance of 125 kilometres, transporting 
30,000 kw. 

In the Pyrenees a long 150,000 volt 
line has been completed for the Midi 
Railway Company. 

Altogether France has already 8,900 
kilometres of high tension lines, of 
which $,900 are of 90,000 volts. 


But further efforts for integration 
are to be made: 


(1) A vast southeastern network of 
150,000 volts transmitting energy frora 
the Pyrenees and south of the Massif 
Central to the cities of Nimes, Béziers, 
Toulouse, Bordeaux. 

(2) A central network of 150,000 
volts transmitting energy for railway 
lines and industry. 

(3) A southeastern network covering 
the Alps, Nice and Marseilles and send- 
ing energy from the Upper-Rhéne to 
Paris. 

(4) A northwestern network joining 
steam plants in the North to those in 
Paris. 

(5) A northeastern network connect- 
ing Lorraine and Alsatia to northern 
France. From this sector the 220,000 
volt lines which will carry energy from 
the Rhine to Paris will probably stert. 

Many of these undertakings will be’ 
carried out by private companies, if 
necessary with the assistance of the 
government. Amongst such compa- 
nies we must include not only the actual 
power companies themselves but also 
the consumers’ groups, which are built 
up by chambers of commerce, munici- 
palities, departments, etc. . . . The 
latter are becoming more and more 
numerous. 


Electric Power in the German Commonwealth ° 


By Count HuGo LERCHENFELD 
Member of the German Reichstag and formerly Minister-President of Bavaria 


O conquer is the noblest task of 

humanity provided that it be 
directed by intellectual fjand moral 
forces. Creation is subjected to man’s 
power of mind and will to a large de- 
gree. Wonders have been accom- 
plished since primitive man, as the 
myth runs, fetched fire from Heaven. 
But we passed through milleniums 
before the two fundamental pillars of 
technical achievement were created, 
namely, the use of steam-pressure and 
the utilization of electric energy. 

Electric energy is protean in char- 

racter, adopting always new shapes 

from the indomitable lightning to the 
current generated by the friction of 
metallic plates and made subservient 
in artificial transmission. Within the 
last 50 years science joined with tech- 
nical skill has conquered this power. 
Almost every year had added some 
marvellous discovery. There are how- 
ever two facts of particular importance: 
One, the possibility of storing, trans- 
ferring and distributing the electric 
current; and, second, the development 
of natural resources which have hitherto 
gone to waste or served purposes of 
lesser economic importance. 

How is electricity generated? By 
the rotation of the dynamo-engine set 
into motion by any power, especially 
steam and water. Where is electricity 
needed? Everywhere, inni in 
the great city and large industrial plant 
and ending in the simplest farmhouse 
and the smallest workshop. 

While the production and use of 
electricity is thus a universal affair, 
Germany as a commonwealth occupies 
a special position with regard to the 
second of the above stated facts—.e., 
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the development of the natural and— 
speaking from the standpoint of the 
commonwealth—national resources. 

Though but scantily provided with 
native raw material, Germany’s indus- 
trial progress has been amazingly rapid. 
It ranks among the first industrial and 
commercial nations. Her population 
has almost doubled within three gener- 
ations. This population had to be 
given the means of earning a livelihood 
at home since emigration is forcibly 
limited and Germany never possessed a 
colonialempire. Since the war the sit- 
uation has changed forthe worse. The 
deposits of iron-ore developed since 
1871 in Lorraine and coal in the Saar 
basin and Upper Silesia have been lost, 
rich agricultural districts especially in 
the east have passed into other hands, 
and the colonies have been surrendered. 

If Germany wants to keep up her 
standard as a nation this can only be 
realized by a most intense method of 
production, a thorough use of her re- 
sources and a careful diminution of 
waste. 

Under the high tension of natural 
energy during the war, this country, 
thrown entirely upon its own resources, 
took up the generation of electricity in 
modern superpower plants especially to 
meet the demand of saltpetre needed 
for manufacturing munitions and this 
because the blockade had cut off the 
overseas supplies of nitrogen products. 
Today the process of fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen by means of the electric arc 
serves the most peaceful of all occupa- 
tions—agriculture. 

After the war several enterprises 
planned long ago were hastened to 
completion, in spite of revolutionary 
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disturbances, in order to provide work 
forethe unemployed and to put to im- 
mediate practical use monies which 
otherwise would have decayed in the 
public treasury during the period of 
inflation. This scheme was equally 
acceptable to the socialistic theory of 
“socialization”? and to capitalistic in- 
terests. 

Germany though beaten in the war and 
harassed by many adverse factors since, 
shows a greater advance in the direction 
of electrical development along modern 
coal-saving lines than does England, 


states the report of an English semi- 
official inquiry on coal and power 
(1924). Indeed a large system for pro- 
viding a cheap electric supply for the 
entire country and for an economic use 
of coal has sprung up within a few 
years. This system is adapted to local 
conditions varying as to the distribu- 
tion of water and coal according to the 
orographic, hydrographic and geologi- 
cal situation. 


HARNESSING THE WATER SUPPLY 


The richest, most reliable and profit- 
able water supply is concentrated at 
the south along the Alpine belt and lies 
within the borders of Bavaria. Small- 
er systems are found in several of the 
hill districts like the Black Forest and 
the Silesian range (Sudeten). The 
great rivers of the northern German 
plain lack sufficient fall. On the con- 
trary abundant deposits of coal exist 
in the northwest (Rhineland-West- 
phalia) in the middle (Saxonia) and in 
the southeast (Silesia). Among the 
various varieties lignite, or brown coal, 
_ is gradually monopolizing the produc- 
tion of electricity as far as central 
stations are concerned. Its share of 
production between 1912 to 1922 rose 
from 10 to over 40 per cent. This is 
decidedly one of the most striking 
examples of how natural and national 
resources may be developed. Lignite 


is generally unfit to compete on equal 
terms with black coal on account of its 
poor caloric capacity. To use the 
material on the spot for producing 
steam and obtaining valuable by-prod- 
ucts in the form of briquettes (coke) 
and the other materials resulting from 
distillation has proved the best method 
of utilizing this kind of coal. 

Two typical examples of modern 
superpower plants, one hydro-electric 
and the other lgnite-fired, together 
with a description of the largest and 
most modern undertaking for the dis- 
tribution of electricity, will best illus- 
trate the trend of development in 
Germany. , 

The Walchensee Werk combines the 
river Tsar with two alpine lakes; it is 
situated some 50 miles south of Munich 
in Bavaria. The river is diverted by 
means of a lock and canal into the 
Walchen-lake, which has about six 
square miles of surface and an average 
depth of 400 feet, thus forming a huge 
natural storage whence the water falls 
660 feet to the Kochel-lake m huge pipe 
lines—each of seven feet in diameter. 
The power-house is equipped with six 
engines of 128,000 indicated h. p. with 
a capacity of nearly 125,000 kw. yield- 
ing an annual production of 1.60 million 
kw. hours. 

One great advantage of this plant 
completed in 1924 consists in the con- 
tinuity of power furnished from the 
lake reservoir; it deserves the name of 
an ideal hydro-electric station. From 
the Kochel-lake the water returns to 
the Tsar, thus supplying quite a series 
of power-plants run by the city of 
Munich and the private company 
Misslen Tsar-Werke north of Munich. 
The latter will be completed in 1925 
with a production of 200 million kw. 
hours per annum. 

Strange to say, ever since the reces- 
sion of the sea which covered this part 
of the continent in an archaic epoch and 
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since the glaciers streaming down from 
the central Alps shaped mountains and 
plains and dug the lakes and riverbeds, 
from time immemorial these great 
currents have hastened on their way to 
the sea colossal waste!—without being 
put to further use than the driving of 
rafts and other small craft. And now, 
what a change almost overnight! All 
this had to be accomplished without 
disfiguring the beauty of this highland 
country and especially one of its most 
brilliant gems—the Walchensee. Here 
complete success was obtained. The 
great lock on the river fits perfectly 
into the impressive landscape of the 
great valley bedded in wooded slopes 
and overtowered by rocky peaks, while 
the great system of pipes and the pow- 
erhouse lie hidden in the folds of the 
Kesselberg. 

Less romantic is the type of power- 
station combined with a lignite-pit: the 
Golpa-Zsherneuttz plant on the Elbe. 
Exploitation of lignite deposits differs 
fundamentally from coal mining. The 


deposits lie mostly near the surface. 


To remove, the top is cleared away and 
the mineral which appears to be of the 
consistency of garden soil, mixed up 
with lumps of half-carbonized wood, is 
worked in an open quarry by means of 
bucket dredgers and shipped direct to 
the furnace automatically and almost 
without human labor at a cost of little 
over one dollar a ton. In Golpa the 
seams measure almost 40 feet on an 
average. ‘The adjoining power-house 
is furnished with nine steam carbines 
with a total capacity of 144,000 kw. 
Together with two additional power 
_ stations run on the same principles, the 
company Electro-Werke disposes of a 
total production of 1,600 million kw. 
hours a year and provides Berlin by a 
100,000 volt transmission live over 100 
miles long.! 

1A plan to put a 200,000 voltage-transmis- 
sion line between the three chief centers of 


While some 50 years ago it was con- 
sidered a triumph of technology to 
carry electric current without consid- 
erable loss over a distance of 100 miles, 
methods are so complete today that 
high-voltage transmission lines (experi- 
ments run as high as 1,000 K. V.) link 
up practically unlimited areas with 
superpower stations. 


GERMANY'S LARGEST SYSTEM 


The largest system in Germany for 
the time being is the so-called Bayern- 
Werk in Munich, a special company 
under the government’s control and 
connected with the great hydro-electric 
enterprises, the Walchensee and the 
Misslen Tsar-W erkes. The Bayern-W erk 
was started in 1920 and inaugurated in 
1924. The total length of the 110 K. 
V. network combined with 12 trans- 
forming stations will amount to over 
600 miles, the main outline being a cir- 
cular connection with several outreach- 
ing branches. The work has under- 
taken to provide the greatest part of 
Bavaria and a few adjoining districts as 
economically as possible with electric 
power. Its chief sources are the above- 
mentioned hydro-electric power-plants 
and a large plant in construction on the 
Danube River. 

The Bayern-Werk has the purpose: 

(1) To make full use of the great 
water powers of Bavaria in order to 
provide the whole of the country and 
thus limit the supply of coal which 
otherwise must be brought from dis- 
tant parts of Germany or from abroad 
to Bavaria. 

(2) To connect with other electric 
plants of different systems to supply 
them with surplus power or to draw 


production (Rhino-Westfalian-Middle-German 
and southern, has been discussed. But scme 
time will elapse before it can be carried cut. 
Further experience must be obtained with the 
existing 110,000 volt-lines and the necessary 
capital raised. 
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from them the power needed to supply 
all demands made upon the Bayern- 
Werk, under so-called peak agreements. 

The Bayern-Werk is a wholesale 
dealer in electricity selling at a price 
of nearly one cent per kw. h.; it leaves 
the retail business to its customers, 
mainly cities and special organizations 
—the so-called Uberland-Zentralen 
(overland-centers). Of course the con- 
sumer is charged a much higher price 
up to tenfold; but the development 
tends towards a reduction of retail 
prices. 


THE Onwarnp MARCH 


Technical evolution will never re- 
main at a standstill. The power pro- 
duction problem must go hand in hand 
with the problem of utilizing electric- 
ity. Now modern water turbines are 
efficient up to 98 per cent of the avail- 
able power, while steam engines allow 
of a comparatively small use of the 
caloric capacity. Oil motors show 
marked progress in the direction of a 
more effective utilization of the heat 
units. Further improvements must be 


expected on this line and will affect cal- 


culations and methods now prevailing. 
Yet the present principle of develop- 
ing natural resources is an absolutely 
sound one from the standpoint of polit- 
ical economy and will always receive 
proper consideration in spite of all 
technical and financial conditions. 
While in 1918 statistics show 1,000 
public electric plants in Germany with 
a total capacity of 1.6 million kw. 
anda production of 2,240 million kw. h., 
in 1922 a slightly reduced number 
of plants have doubled the capac- 
ity and increased the production to 
7,230 million kw. h. Formerly, power 
stations were erected only in the 
center of the areas of consumption, 
thus serving only small districts. 
These small stations so far have not 
disappeared, but larger stations with a 


more distant reach are gradually com- 
ing into use. There is no doubt that 
this process will lead to an increasing 
abandonment of smaller stations in 
proportion to the better and cheaper 
service secured by larger stations. 

Up to 1922 black coal was used al- 
most exclusively. Since then lignite is 
gradually taking its place in the pro- 
duction of electricity. Also water 
power, which in 1922 hardly provided 
10 per cent of the production, is much 
more widely made use of today. The 
cost and scarcity of coal in the post-war 
period has hastened these develop- 
ments. Coal and lignite are more re- 
hable as a rule than water power, which 
varies according to the season even in 
the Alps and must be stored in order to 
secure a reasonably steady supply. 
On the other hand deposits of mineral 
are subject to exhaustion within a giv- 
en period, while the natural resources 
of rivers remain unchanged. Com- 
binations of systems with peak agree- 
ments as well as reasonable central 
isolation will meet some exigencies of 
economic life. 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE INTEREST 


Electricity constituting a universal 
need, the government must necessarily 
take a primary interest in this matter. 
In fact, a large part of the public plants 
are owned by state communities or 
local government. As far as the mod- 
ern superpower stations are concerned 
socialism has from the beginning de- 
manded monopoly by the state. But 
the ery for “socialization” of natural 
resources has not been carried out in 
spite of the revolution in 1918. New 


methods are being followed, as, for in- 


stance, where the government either 
co-operates with private capital—an 
arrangement termed “mixed” enter- 
prise—or when the government pro- 
vides for private operation while own- 
ing the stock. These methods offer 
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several important advantages. Where- 
as private ownership and operation 
under the capitalistic system tend 
towards a maximum of profits to the 
managers and shareholders, public in- 
terests are naturally apt to be neglect- 
ed. Cases are rare of what I should 
perhaps call reformed capitalization, 
wherein there is some realization of the 
responsibility of giving the public the 
best service at the lowest possible 
price. In “mixed” enterprises this is 
achieved by means of governmental 
participation. On the other hand the 
dangers from political influences and 
from the lack of good business methods 
common to bureaucracies are avoided. 
Capital is not likely to engage in enter- 
prises which after all offer a certain risk 
and in which the public interest pre- 
vails. Quite a number of the largest 
plants—some have already been men- 
tioned like Walchensee, Misslen Tsar, 


Bayern-Werk, Electro-Werke and the- 


great Rhenish-Westfalian Electric 
works in Cologne—are organized along 
these lines as corporations, the stock of 
which is totally or partly owned by the 
state. 

Private companies of this kind are 
also developing important projects for 
inland water transport, such as the 
Rhine-Main-Danube and the Rhine- 
Nevkar schemes, both combining canals 
and navigable rivers with the produc- 
tion of electric power for both financial 
and economic reasons. 

The electrification of railroads has 
been limited so far to a few local lines of 
small importance, but a great stride is 
planned with the completion of the 
W alchensee-W erke, when as a coal sav- 
ing proposition and owing to the rela- 
tive cheapness of the power, about 375 
miles of main lines in the southern part 
of Bavaria will be electrified within the 
next few years. This matter has at 
least left the purely experimental stage. 

There is no doubt that electrification 


on large scale will considerably: alter 
the economic situation of the countcy, 
not only because of superpower. plants 
and great transmission lines but also by 
reason of grants given to private cor- 
porations on mineral deposits and pub- 
lic rivers. To quote a few examples, 
the Lenna-Werks near Halle in Prussia 
have taken up the manufacture of at- 
mospheric nitrogen on the largest scale 
in connection with the lignite basin of 
this district. In southern Bavaria a 
very important electro-chemical indus- 
try has sprung up in connection with 
some hydro-electric power stations on 
several rivers by reason of state grants. 
However, social considerations dictate 
extreme caution in the industrial devel- 
opment of districts which hitherto were 
entirely agricultural; the massing of 
workmen without proper accomodation 
in such places must be avoided. 

On the whole, modern methods of 
distributing electricity make local in- 
dustries independent of the power prob- 
lem. Practically everybody may avail 
himself of the advantage of modern 
machinery. Especially the small 
tradesmen and artisan will be enabled 
to compete successfully along many dif- 
ferent lines with factory production, 
thus constituting and preserving an ele- 
ment of great social importance. 

Also agriculture will profit mar«edly 
by this evolution of electricity, which 
through proper distribution facilities 
and methods will soon reach the most 
remote village, where up to the present 
time grain has been thrashed out by 
hand. 

Human labor is the most valuable 
article and must be applied where it will 
yield the greatest profit. Labor-saving 
machinery, as well as new technical 
methods will result in more efficient 
work and increased production. About 
one-third of Germany’s population is 
engaged in farming; Bavaria’s share is 
still larger. These figures prove suff- 
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HE noteworthy development in 

manufacture and in general com- 
merce that has taken place in the Do- 
minion of Canada in, say, the last 
twenty-five years is largely due to the 
utilization of this country’s extensive 
water powers. Canada possesses an 
unusually rich heritage in the water 
powers of her inland waters. These 
water powers are widely distributed 
from coast to coast and are generously 
available in those districts where native 
coal supplies are lacking. The wide- 
spread distribution of water power is 
evidenced by the remarkable fact that 
in Canada over 95 per cent of the total 
output of central electric stations is 
derived from water power. Moreover, 
in the Dominion of Canada, the per 
capita consumption of energy developed 
from water power now exceeds that of 
any other country. 

In order to obtain a comprehensive 
understanding of the general lines along 
which electrical development is pro- 
gressing in Canada, it is necessary to 
consider certain factors which are 
unique for the various provinces of 
the Dominion, because basic conditions 
differ radically for different parts of 
the country. The present discussion, 
therefore, will—commencing at the 
Atlantic seaboard—present in brief 
outline the general water-power pos- 
sibilities of the various provinces of 
Canada and the trend of circumstances 
respectively governing their develop- 
ment. 

Prince Edward Island. On account 
of its small size and the nature of its 
topography, the province of Prince 
Edward Island possesses comparatively 
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little water power. Its inland waters, 
however, are ample for domestic, munic- 
ipal and agricultural purposes, and 
will yield about 3,000 horsepower. ‘The 
General Assembly of Prince Edward 
Island has passed no special laws ap- 
plicable to the development and use of 
water powers. Speaking broadly, the 
lands of the Island have passed from 
the possession of the Crown and have 
carried with them the usual riparian 
rights as recognized in common law. 

Nova Scotia. The province of Nova 
Scotia has an ample and well-distrib- 
uted precipitation and on many of its 
streams exceptional facilities for stor- 
age. Although at minimum flow the 
power possibilities of its streams total 
less than 25,000 horsepower, it is esti- 
mated that an installation of 300,000 
horsepower will be justified by the 
complete development of the aveilable 
storage. ‘The developments already 
made have nearly 50,000 horsepower of 
machinery installed. 

Although, in Nova Scotia, the lands 
have practically all passed from the 
possession of the Crown and have 
carried with them the rights to the use 
of the inland waters including the de- 
velopment of water power, neverthe- 
less, the government of the province, in 
1919, took definite action and enacted 
that 


Notwithstanding any law of Nova Scotia, 
whether statutory or otherwise, or any 
grant, deed or transfer heretofore made, 
whether by the Crown or otherwise, or any 
possession, occupation, use or obstruction of 
any water course, or any use of any water 
by any person for any time whatever, every 
water course and the sole and exclusive 
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right to use, divert and appropriate any and 
all water at any time in any water course, is 
declared to be vested forever in the Crown 
in the right of the province of Nova Scotia. 


Subsequently, the Nova Scotia 
Power Act was passed providing for the 
creation of a Power Commission em- 
powered to 


generate, accumulate, transmit, distribute, 
supply and utilize electrical energy and 
power in any part of the province of Nova 
Scotia, and do everything incidental thereto 
or deemed by the commission necessary or 
expedient therefor. 


This Commission initiated a program 
of power development and distribution 
along the lines of public ownership and 
has already invested about $2,500,000. 
Power is being supplied under publicly- 
owned auspices to Halifax, Lunenberg 
and other parts of the province. 

New Brunswick. In the province of 
New Brunswick there is—assuming full 
development of the possible storage— 
an estimated water-power potentiality 
of over 200,000 horsepower with de- 
velopments already made totalling 
about 40,000 horsepower. Several 
powers of special economic importance 
are situated along the coast. The 
largest individual power site is situated 
in the interior of the province at Grand 
Falls on the St. John River, and has a 
potentiality with storage of about 
60,000 horsepower. This is the largest 
water power in the Maritime Provinces. 
In New Brunswick, as in the case of 
Nova Scotia, the larger proportion of 
the water-power sites early passed from 
the Crown with the grants of the ri- 
parian lands. 

The province for many years has had 
rather comprehensive legislation appli- 
cable to its inland waters for the pro- 
tection of timbering and other needs, 
but not specifically with respect to 
water-power development. A special 
statute granted the rights for the de- 


velopment of the Grand Falls water 
power to private mterests, but sub- 
sequently provision was made whereby 
this and other power sites may be de- 
veloped under a policy of public owner- 
ship and operation. 

In 1920, the Provincial Legislature 
passed the New Brunswick Water 
Power Act which, along with its amend- 
ments, provides for a Water Power 
Commission empowered to function 
along the general lines laid down for the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario and which are further ex- 
plained below. The New Brunswick 
Commission has already expended over 
$3,000,000. 

Quebec. The province of Quebec 
possesses water powers which, accord- 
ing to present estimates, will yield a 
larger total power than is found in any 
other province. The provincial au- 
thorities have encouraged active de- 
velopment of water power, a policy 
that has resulted in a remarkable 
growth of manufacturing centers like 
Chicoutimi, Drummondville, Grand 
Mère, Shawinigan, Sherbrooke, Three 
Rivers and other places. Practically 
all important municipalities are sup- 
plied with hydro-electric power and 
light, and power is extensively used in 
pulp, paper and timber mills, as well as 
in mining and - electro-metallurgical 
activities. The water-power possibili- 
ties of the province have been placed at 
about 7,000,000 horsepower under con- 
ditions of minimum flow, but this figure 
would be considerably increased by the 
fuller development of the available 
storage facilities. The installed capac- 
ity of developments at present in opera- 
tion is about 1,200,000 horsepower. 
The chief water-power stream at pres- 
ent developed in the province of Quebec 
is the St. Maurice River, where de- 
velopments aggregating about 550,000 
horsepower of installed capacity have 
been made and additional sites with an 
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aggregate potentiality of about 500,000 
hotsepower are available. The largest 
undeveloped water-power sites are on 
the St. Lawrence River where an aggre- 
gate capacity of over 2,000,000 horse- 
power is available, in addition to de- 
velopments already made aggregating 
250,000 horsepower. An important 
development is now being made on the 
Saguenay River where over 500,000 
horsepower may ultimately be secured. 
Elsewhere in the province there are in- 
stalled about sixty plants of between 
1,000 and 80,000 horsepower each. 

The Quebec authorities exercise a 
paramount jurisdiction over the pro- 
vincial water powers, and in general 
the policy has been. to lease the water 
powers for development by private en- 
terprise on a rental basis. The provin- 
cial water powers are administered by 
the Minister of Lands and Forests. 
The right to use these water powers is 
generally granted in the form of an em- 
phyteuticlease. The leases are usually 
disposed of by tender, or by public auc- 
tion. ‘The usual period for the lease is 
seventy-five years, and the royalty is a 
fixed amount per horsepower developed 
and is subject to revision usually every 
ten years. 

The province itself, by its policy of 
developing the exceptional storage pos- 
sibilities of its rivers, has contributed 
substantially to the general success at- 
tained, and has constructed large en- 
gineering works for the storage of flood 
waters, thereby supplementing and 
regulating stream flow. These storage 
works, as well as general investigations 
in connection with the provincial water 
powers, are under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Quebec Streams Commis- 
sion, established by provincial author- 
ity in 1911. This Commission built 
the Gouin Dam, which provides a res- 
ervoir covering an area of 300 square 
miles with a storage capacity of 160,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet,—the second 


largest artificial reservoir in the werld, 
being surpassed only by the Gatun 
Lake on the Panama Canal. The 
Commission also spent $2,500,000 in 
acquiring storage dams on the Manou- 
ane River. Storage programs are be- 
ing carried out also on the St. Francis 
and St. Anne de Beaupre rivers, as well 
as on Lake Kenogami and the river 
Metis. The Commission has speni on 
completed works about $3,500,000, on 
which it is receiving a revenue of about 
$300,000. The annual cost of these 
storage works is apportioned among 
the various developments benefiting 
therefrom. 

Ontario. The province of Ontario is 
also exceptionally well endowed with 
water power, and both the government 
and the people of Ontario are well alive 
to the economic value of these powers. 
Like her sister province, Quebec, On- 
tario has many large power undertak- 
ings—similar to those just enumerated 
for Quebec—developing power for use 
in pulp and paper, electro-chemical and 
other manufacturing industries. Pow- 
ers like those on the Ottawa River, on 
the Nipigon River and many others 
which might be specially mentioned, 
are all within the field of usability and 
are of very great economic importance. 
Many sites have already been devel- 
oped. On the Niagara River, in Can- 
ada, developments already made or un- 
der construction have a rated capacity 
of about 750,000 horsepower. 

The province of Ontario has a half 
interest in the water power in the inter- 
national stretch of the St. Lawrence 
River which extends about 110 miles 
down the river from Lake Ontario. In 
the stretch of river from Prescott to 
Cornwall, a distance of nearly 60 
miles, there is a fall of 90 feet, and at 
two main sites in this portion of the 
river, there is a possibility of develop- 
ing over 1,800,000 horsepower, of 
which 900,000 peak horsepower would 
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belong to Ontario. For several years 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario has been conducting special 
surveys and investigation along the St. 
Lawrence River in order to determine 
the best means of developing the inter- 
national reach of the river in the joint 
interests of power and of navigation. 
There are two Important natural power 
sites in this portion of the St. Lawrence, 
one in the vicinity of Morrisburg, On- 
tario, and the other at the Long Sault 
rapids near Cornwall, Ontario. It is 
hoped that the upper power site at 
Morrisburg will, at an early date, be 
developed in the interests of the citi- 
zens of the Dominion of Canada and of 
the United States. 

It is problematical to what extent 
many of the large water powers of the 
province of Ontario may be increased 
by the utilization of storage, but it is 
certain that under conditions of actual 
development, many water powers will 
greatly exceed in magnitude the pre- 
liminary estimate. The water powers 
of the province of Ontario—according 
to present estimates—may be placed at 
about 6,000,000 horsepower with ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 horsepower de- 


. The province of Mani- 
toba, although one of the Prairie Prov- 
inces, has, nevertheless, a great water- 
power heritage. The Winnipeg River 
has a potentiality of about 265,000 
horsepower which, by storage, may be 
increased to about 450,000 horsepower, 
and of this some 160,000 horsepower 
has been developed,—this represents 
practically all the water power devel- 
oped in the province. The Winnipeg 
River powers are within economic 
transmission distance of, and supply, 
the city of Winnipeg and other munic- 
ipalities. In the more northerly por- 
tion of the province is the Nelson River 
with a drainage basin of 450,000 square 
miles. By developing the utilizable 


portion of its fall of over 700 feet be- 
tween Lake Winnipeg and Hud%on 
Bay, it is estimated that this river 
would yield possibly 2,500,000 horse- 
power. It is, in fact, the only other 
river in Canada comparable in magni- 
tude of water-power possibilities to the 
Niagara and the St. Lawrence. The 
estimated low-water power of Məni- 
toba may be placed at about 8,500,000. 
horsepower. 

The jurisdiction over the water pow- 
ers in the province of Manitoba, as is 
also the case in the provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, is vested in the 
federal government of Canada. The 
Dominion authorities grant no sub- 
sidies or tax exémptions in connection 
with the water powers which they ad- 
minister, but municipalities, in some 
instances, grant special assistance to 
industries in the form of a grant of free 
sites, exemption from certain taxation, 
or a fixed assessment for a term of 
years. The water powers on public 
lands administered by the Dominion 
are with some exceptions under the 
administration of the Minister of the 
Department of the Interior. In this 
work, the Minister has the assistance 
and advice of the officers of the Domin- 
ion Water Power Branch,—a branch of 
his department. The administrative 
policy is based upon the Dominion Wa- 
ter Power Act which, although prohib- 
iting any sale outright of water powers, 
nevertheless provides liberal terms up- 
on which license may be granted for 
development. The Act gives wide 
powers to the executive. Many im- 
portant developments of water-power 
rights granted by the federal author- 
ities have already been undertaken by 
both municipal and private enterprise. 
Provision is made whereby the Domin- 
ion authorities may, in the general pub- 
lic interest, acquire power sites already 
developed for use as governmentally- 
owned and operated enterprises. The 
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water powers on the canals of Canada 
ares under the control of the federal 
Minister of Railways and Canals. 

Saskatchewan. Being essentially a 
Prairie Province, Saskatchewan, rela- 
tively speaking, has small water-power 
possibilities. In the southerly portion 
of the province, the Saskatchewan 
River has a low-water potentiality of 
about 60,000 horsepower with about 
three times this amount for the open- 
water season. In the northern part of 
the province better facilities exist for 
storage. The total low-water power 
for the province may be placed at over 
400,000 horsepower with from two to 
three times this quantity during the 
open season. Practically none of this 
power has been developed. : 

As already mentioned, the adminis- 
tration of the Saskatchewan water pow- 
ers is under the Department of the In- 
terior and accords with the general 
procedure described for the province of 
Manitoba. 

Alberta. Much of the area of the 
province of Alberta is prairie country. 
In the southern portion east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the annual precipi- 
tation is small and the use of streams 
for power would be subservient to their 
requirement for irrigation—a pursuit 
extensively practised. Power sites on 
the Bow River and its tributaries in 
southern Alberta aggregate about 50,- 
000 horsepower, which amount may be 
more than doubled by the utilization of 
storage. To the north, the Athabaska 
River and tributaries have water pow- 
ers estimated at about 100,000 horse- 
power, and at Fort Smith Rapid on the 
Slave River some 250,000 horsepower is 
available. These estimates are for 
low-water flow and in an average win- 
ter. During the open-water season, 
probably about three times this amount 
of power is available. The total es- 
timated low-water horsepower for the 
streams of Alberta is 450,000, corre- 


sponding during the open season to 
about 1,200,000 horsepower. ‘The in- 
stalled capacity at the developments 
already made is about 338,000 horse- 
power. With its rich coal deposits, 
Alberta is remarkably well circum- 
stanced to develop low-cost steam 
power. 

What has previously been stated 
with regard to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior over the 
water powers of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan applies also to Alberta. 

British Columbia. With its excep- 
tional physical features such as moun- 
tains, heavy precipitation, melting 
glaciers and snowfields, storage pos- 
sibilities and high heads, the province 
of British Columbia possesses many 
valuable, well-distributed water pow- 
ers. 

The total water horsepower available 
to the province has been variously es- 
timated at from two to three million for 
low-water conditions with such storage 
as had already been developed or de- 
termined to be available for certain 
sites specially investigated. But this 
figure by no means adequately repre- 
sents the power potentialities of British 
Columbia. Many streams have been 
examined only by reconnaissance meth- 
ods, and the power possibilities of a 
large number of smaller streams are as 
yet unknown. It may be stated, there- 
fore, that allowance for the utilization 
of extensive storage in connection with 
the development of power sites that 
have been insufficiently investigated 
and other factors will, in the future, 
warrant the presenting of a total water- 
power potentiality for the province of 
British Columbia very substantially in 
excess of the tentative figure above pre- 
sented. 

Within a 50-mile radius of the city of 
Nelson there are power sites, chiefly on 
the Kootenay and Pend-d’Orielle riv- 
ers, having an aggregate potentiality of 
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400,000 horsepower. Again, within 
50 miles of the city of Vancouver there 
are water powers aggregating some 
300,000 horsepower. Along the coastal 
region there is estimated to be available 
over 1,000,000 horsepower. 

The province of British Columbia 
has jealously preserved its water rights 
and has demanded that these, when 
transferred to others, be beneficially 
used. From the early days of gold 
mining with its exacting demands upon 
water for sluicing and other mining 
purposes, the government of British 
Columbia has been careful to enact 
water legislation so as to reserve un- 
usually full jurisdiction over the use of 
the inland waters of the province. 
Later, when power development came 
into greater prominence, existing legis- 
lation was implemented so that it may 
be stated that the present Water Act of 
British Columbia is the most compre- 
hensive code of water legislation in the 
Dominion. At the same time, the 
province facilitates the granting of ir- 
rigation, water-power and other rights 
to bona fide users. 

An examination of the water-power 
developments already operating in 
British Columbia shows that they are 
of a high order, whether for municipal 
supply or for general commercial and 
industrial purposes. The chief devel- 
opments are in the vicinities of the cit- 
ies of Vancouver and Victoria, supply- 
ing electricity for the power, light ‘and 
railway requirements of these com- 
munities. These developments are: 
for Vancouver and vicinity, the Coquit- 
lam-Buntzen developments on Bur- 
rard inlet with a combined capacity of 
85,000 horsepower, and the Stave Lake 
development with a capacity of 54,000 
horsepower; for Victoria, the Jordan 
River development, 40 miles from Vic- 
toria, with a capacity of 24,400 horse- 
power, and a smaller development at 
Goldstream near the city with a capac- 


ity of 4,100 horsepower. In the in- 
terior important developments on the 
Kootenay River in the vicinity of Nel- 
son with a combined capacity of 57,000 
horsepower, supply power to a number 
of mining and agricultural communi- 
ties. On the coast many important 
developments have been made in con- 
nection with the pulp and paper indus- 
try, and also in connection with mining, 
including coal mining. 


Waar Has Been Donn 


From the foregoing brief survey, it 
has been noted that the older provinces 
of Canada, even though in the past 
they have parted with many rights ap- 
purtenant to their inland waters, never- 
theless, have later sought in various 
ways to initiate programs by which the 
waters, and especially the water pow= 
ers, could be developed and utilized as 
directly as possible in the general pub- 
he welfare. It has also been noted that 
in some instances the means employed 
have been more markedly along the 
lines of development through private 
enterprise, while in other cases the de- 
velopment has been essentially along 
the lines of public ownership and of 
municipal co-operation. The Cana- 
dian national power program, as a 
whole, can only be comprehended by an 
understanding of the power programs 
of the individual provinces. These 
have now been reviewed and it becomes 
evident that the present trend promises 
that future development will be along 
the general lines laid down by the vari- 
ous provinces, as briefly outlined in the 
foregoing statement. 

Canada has been a pioneer in the ad- 
vancement of the art of developing 
electrical energy from water power and 
in solving the problems connected with 
its long-distance transmission and wide- 
spread distribution. In the more pop- 
ulous districts of Canada, notedly in 
southern Ontario, and in portions of 
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Quebec, the power movement has been, 
and is, along the lines sometimes de- 
scribed by the popular terms “giant” 
or “super” power, and in this class the 
Canadian achievement is of a very high 
order. 

An outstanding example of this class 
of movement in Canada, and one con- 
ducted along unique lines, is the hydro- 
electrical undertaking of the municipal- 
ities of the province of Ontario;—an 
undertaking owned, controlled and 
operated by over three hundred and 
eighty municipalities that have co- 
operated to supply their citizens with 
electricity at cost, through the agency 
of what is known as the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. 


THe Work or tat Hypro-Evecrric 
PowrER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 


About the year 1900 the suggestion 
that a supply of electrical energy might 
be secured from the Niagara River for 
the power needs of southern Ontario 
took definite form for public considera- 
tion. The great interest taken in this 
suggestion was primarily due to the ab- 
sence of coal resources in the province 
of Ontario and, later, was stimulated 
_ by public meetings and by discussions 
in the press. It was, however, not un- 
til 1906, following the report of a special 
investigating commission, that the Leg- 
islature of the province, by special act, 
provided for the creation of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
—the organization now in existence. 
This Commission acts as trustee for co- 
operating municipalities. 

By the end of 1910 the Commission 
had initiated its municipal program by 
distributing, over its own transmission 
lines, power purchased by public tender 
from an existing company having an 
extensive plant already operating at 
Niagara Falls. The small initial load 
of less than 1,000 horsepower increased 
rapidly until in 1914 it was 77,000 


horsepower, and by 1915 the Commis- 
sion reached the limit of its contract 
with the Ontario Power Company for 
100,000 horsepower. The Commission 
arranged for an additional power sup- 
ply from the Canadian Niagara Power 
Company of 50,000 horsepower, and 
from the Toronto Power Company of 
over 25,000 horsepower. Subsequently, 
in August, 1917, it purchased outright 
the Ontario Power Company with its 
plant capacity of 160,000 horsepower, 
which was increased to 180,000 horse- 
power in 1919; and, in December, 1920, 
acquired the Toronto Power Company 
with its plant of over 125,000 horse- 
power capacity. In 1920 the load was 
856,000 horsepower. The Commis- 
sion, recognizing the rapidly increasing 
demand for electricity, decided, in 
1917, to proceed with the construction 
of a large, new plant at Niagara. This 
is the Queenston-Chippawa develop- 
ment, and is designed to provide for an 
ultimate development of over 600,000 
horsepower. Today, the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission is distributing 
about 750,000 to 800,000 horsepower. 
The Commission operates water-power 
installations which, when fully devel- 
oped, will have a potentiality of over 
1,000,000 horsepower. 

The transmission lines of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission total about 
4,000 miles in length, including over 
520 miles of 110,000-volt lines.’ The 
greatest length of continuous 110,000- 
volt line is that between Niagara Falls 
and Windsor, a distance of approxi- 
mately 250 miles. The transmission 
lines of several of the systems obtaining 
their basic supply of power from differ- 
ent water-power developments are al- 
ready interconnected, making inter- 
change of power possible and increasing 
the reliability and economy of the com- 
bined systems; and the time is probably 
not far distant when the transmission 
lines of the whole of southerly Ontario 
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will be connected up into one vast 
transmission system. In addition to 
the Commission’s main overhead lines, 
there are, of course, the distributing 
lines of the various municipalities, to- 
taling hundreds of miles in length. 
Distribution lines have also been ex- 
tended into the rural districts and many 
villages, hamlets, and individual farm- 
ers are receiving the benefits of low- 
cost “hydro” power. 


FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 


Space does not permit a further elab- 
oration of this publicly-owned, munici- 
pal undertaking; but it may be further 
studied—if so desired—through the 
Commission’s annual reports and other 
publications. In conclusion, however, 
it may be added that certain principles, 
which the inaugurators cf the “hydro” 
undertaking believed sound, were laid 
as a basis upon which to administer the 
various assets in which the municipal- 
ities are concerned. ‘The general sys- 
tem of administration adopted may 
briefly be described as follows: 


First: The generation and transmission of 
power on a wholesale scale is dealt with by 
a Commission which, although appointed 
by the government of the province, acts 
independently in the capacity of trustee for 
the partnership of municipalities. 

Second: The local distribution of electrical 
energy within the borders of eacH munici- 
pality is, in general, under the administra- 
tion of a public utilities commission ap- 
pointed under the provision of the Public 
Utilities Act. 

Third: Capital required for the plant for 
the generation and transmission of power is 
‘ loaned by the government upon receipt of 
formal requisition from the Commission. 
Contracts are entered into between the Com- 
mission and the municipalities under the 
terms of which the municipalities undertake 
to repay over a period of thirty years the 
monies thus loaned by the government with 
interest in full. 

Fourth: The local distribution system is 


financed by the issue of municipal deben- 
tures. Provision is made in the rgtes 
charged to the ultimate consumers, for 
revenue with which to retire these bonds 
also in twenty to thirty years. 

Fifth: The Commission supplies power to 
the municipalities, charging each munici- 
pality the actual cost. To do this, an in- 
terim charge is made monthly based upon 
the estimated cost and, at the end of each 
year, credit or debit adjustment is made of 
the amount charged in order to make up the 
actual total cost. The “cost of power” 
includes all the usual costs of operation and 
maintenance of the generating, transform- 
ing and transmission plant and equipment, 
and, in addition, the annual interest charges 
on the monies borrowed for the initial cost 
of installation, also provision for renewal 
(depreciation) and sinking fund reserves, as 
well as a special reserve fund for contingen- 
cies. 

Sizth: Each municipality sells electrical 
energy to its own local consumers at rates 
and under conditions approved by the 
Commission. The rates charged to its con- 
sumers by a municipality are made suff- 
cient to take care both of the cost of dis- 
tribution, within the municipality, and of 
the estimated cost of power to be paid to the 
Commission by the municipality. The cost 
of distribution is ascertained in a manner 
identical with that used by the Commission 
in arriving at its wholesale costs. 

Seventh: Under the Power Commission 
Act, the Commission is required to deter- 
mine, annually, the actual cost of service 
supplied to the municipal corporations by 
the local commission for such strictly munic- 
ipal purposes as street lighting and the 
operation of waterworks’ pumps and street 
railways, and if any profit has accrued 
through the charging of the rate used 
throughout the year, this surplus is returned 
to the municipality. 


The basic conception of the whole mu- 
nicipally-owned, electrical undertaking 
as administered by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario 18 a part- 
nership of municipalities formed to ob- 
tain power at cost, each municipality 
paying its proportion of the cost for the 
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service received. The Commission, 
actiug as agent and trustee for the 
municipalities, exercises both adminis- 
trative and constructional functions, 
and, by application of the principles 
adopted, has evolved a well-defined and 
successful working policy for the devel- 
opment, transmission and distribution 
of hydro-electric power under munici- 
` pal ownership. 

The new Queenston-Chippawa de- 
velopment already referred to is the 
largest, single hydro-electric power de- 
velopment in the world, and will have 
an installed capacity of 600,000 horse- 
power. The general scheme of devel- 
opment comprises an intake structure 
in the Niagara River at Chippawa; the 
deepening and widening of the Welland 
River between Chippawa and Mont- 
rose, a distance of 44 miles; the con- 
struction of a canal 84 miles long from 
Montrose to the forebay and screen 
house at a point on the cliff about a 
mile south of the village of Queenston; 
and the construction and equipment of 
a power house, in the gorge, immedi- 
ately below the forebay. 

Previous power developments on the 
Niagara River utilized only that por- 
tion of the total fall of the river which 
occurs in the vicinity of the falls, and, 
for the most part, even this amount of 
head has been inefficiently utilized; but 
the basic conception of the Queenston- 
Chippawa development is the utiliza- 


tion of the greatest possible amount of 
the total fall of the Niagara River be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Ontario at 
the highest possible efficiency. This 
plant operates under a head of abcut 
805 feet.. 

An enterprise which, in less than 

fifteen years, has reached a stage of de- 
velopment which will soon involve the 
utilization of 1,000,000 horsepower, 
some of which is distributed as far as 
250 mules from the point of generation; 
which serves over 380 municipalities, 
including practically all of the large 
cities, towns and villages of the prov- 
ince; which has initiated and carried to 
successful consummation the largest, 
single hydro-electric development in 
the world; and which general under- 
taking represents an investment of 
$250,000,000, is, undoubtedly, a re- 
markable achievement in public owner- 
ship. ; 
Recognizing the great natural re- 
sources of Canada, especially its pulp 
wood and other timber assets and its 
minerals, and recognizing also the 
strategic situations of many of the 
largest water powers of the country 
with respect to these natural resources, 
it may be stated that no large territory 
has greater promise of satisfactory de- 
velopment through the further efficient 
employment of its hydro-electric re- 
sources than has the Dominion of Can- 
ada. 


The World’s Experience with Rural WMicoteitcation 


By Haroitp Evans 
Counsel, Rural Electric Committee, Pennsylvania Council of Agricultural Organizations 


HIS afternoon a prosperous dairy 
farmer walked into my office and 
told me he was going to sell his herd. 
I knew him as a very successful man. 
I suppose I looked blank. At any 
rate, he went on to say that the labor 
problem was so difficult that he was 
not going to worry his head about it 
any more. Within the last few weeks 
sixty farm laborers from his locality 
had gone into a nearby mill. He gave 
case after case where the same sort of 
thing is happening. So it goes all over 
the country. In 1910 the rural popu- 
lation of the United States was over 
54 per cent of the total. In 1920 it was 
less than 49 per cent. In the north- 
eastern section of the country! not 
only did this percentage decrease but 
there was an actual numerical loss in 
the rural population, and the acreage 
of improved farm land decreased by 
nearly five million acres. In the same 
period over a million agricultural work- 
ers in the United States went into 
other lines of work. Since 1920 the de- 
crease has been even more marked. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimates that in 1922 the net change 
of population from farm to city was 
about 1,200,000. 
Even in this age of spectacular in- 
dustrialism and commercialism agri- 
culture remains, as it ever has been, 
the backbone of our economic life. 
Farming like manufacturing is de- 
pendent on power. Few of us realize 
that in the United States today more 
primary power is used in agriculture 
than in any other industry except 


1New England, Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central States. 


transportation. It totals nearly 50 
million horsepower. All factories com- 
bined use only about one-half as much. - 
Nearly 16 billion horsepower hours 
are used annually on the farms. In 
addition to this about 80 billion hours 
of human energy are expended not in- 
cluding the work done by women in the 
house. 

If agricultural man power is to de- 
crease either through shorter hours or a 
decrease in the number of workers, the 
loss must be made good by mechanical 
power. 

The problem is a double one: On one 
side it is to make farm life sufficiently 
attractive so that the farm hand will 
prefer it to the mill. This means 
shorter hours, better living and work- 
ing conditions and better educational 
and recreational opportunities. The 
other side of the problem is to increase 
the production per worker. The gaso- 
line motor, better roads, the telephone 
and the radio have all done their bit. 
But they are not enough. Rural elec- 
trification now seems to be the only 
solution. 

Nor will the benefit of rural electri- 
fication be confined to the farmer or to 
the rural population. In the long run 
the electric Industry cannot afford to 
ignore an existing installed load of 
50 million horsepower with a present 
annual use of 16 billion horsepower 
hours (approximately 12 billion kw. h.), 
much of which can be adequately sup- 
plied by electricity. Especially is this 
true when it appears that much of 
this farm use would be off peak and 
would increase the diversity of the 
system load. 
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Perhaps, however, the benefits of 
rural electrification will be greatest of 
all to the general community. If it can 
be satisfactorily achieved; if cheap 
electric power can be furnished to the 
factory in the village, or to the indi- 
vidual workshop; if the comforts of 
electric light and the score of house- 
hold appliances become available in 
. the hamlet and on the farm, the tide of 
population may again turn from the 
overcrowded cities. If so, “white 
coal” will have undone some of the 
evils of slums and dwarfed lives which 
have followed the path of her sister 
“black coal” for a century. 

Ten years ago rural electrification 
existed only in the minds of a few 
“visionary dreamers” and “impracti- 
cal idealists.” To be sure there were 
some individual lighting units in opera- 
tion, and a few large estates in Han- 
over, Germany, and in the United 
States had central station service. But 
any idea of extensive distribution of 
energy throughout farming sections 
was out of the question. The central 
stations everywhere were devoting 
their energies to building up their 
urban industrial loads. 

During the last decade compara- 
tively little progress has been made in 
electric farming throughout the United 
States with the exception of a few 
communities. Elsewhere, notably in 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden and On- 
tario, great strides have been taken. 
Some progress is also being made in 
New Zealand, Italy and France. It is 
the purpose of this article briefly to 
review the present status of rural elec- 
trification in these countries and in the 
United States. 


GERMANY 


In Bavaria great progress has been 
made during the last ten years in the 
electrification of the rural districts. 
The total area of Bavaria, including 


the Palatinate, is a little over 29,000 
square miles, about two-thirds the 
size of Pennsylvania. About one-half 
is under cultivation; one-sixth is pas- 
ture; and the remaining one-third is 
forest. ‘The improved farmland covers 
about 124 million acres; roughly, a half 
million more than in Pennsylvania and 
a third of a million more than in 
Sweden. The total population is about 
7,150,000, of whom 80 to 40 per cent 
are engaged in agriculture. There are 
420,000 farms, averaging less than 
85 acres. Only 535 have more than 
800 acres of arable land. 

The progress of rural electrification 
has been very rapid during the last 
few years. In 1921 a little over one- 
half of the rural homes had electric 
light and one-ninth, had power. 
Within five years it seems probable 
that practically every farm will be in- 
cluded in the electrified district. Sev- 
eral factors have contributed toward 
this rapid development. Perhaps the 
most important are: 

(1) The interest of both govern- 
ment and privately owned central 
stations in promoting rural electrifica- 
tion; 

(2) The farmer co-operatives which 
distribute the energy locally; 

(3) The active interest of the farmer 
himself; and ° 

(4) The inflation of the currency 
which has encouraged farmers to spend 
their money instead of hoarding it. 

As elsewhere, the distribution has 
been most effectively accomplished by 
farmers’ co-operatives, which construct 
and operate many of the rural local 
distribution systems. These co-opera- 
tives purchase the energy from the 
central stations at wholesale rates and 
prorate the total cost among their 
members in accordance with their con- 
sumption. This saves large overhead 
expense and results in other economies. 
Thus, for instance, the local distribu- 
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tion lines are frequently run direct 
from house to house across private 
property. Naturally, the farmers 
would not permit this if they them- 
selves did not own the lines. Under 
this system, the cost to the customer is 
much lower than would be possible if 
the central station owned and operated 
the local distribution system and had 
to bill each farmer direct. 

The uses to which electricity is put 
are much the same as in other rural 
communities, except that perhaps the 
Bavarian wet weather has resulted in 
more use for drying hay, grain, etc. 
Hay is electrically dried in one night 
without the loss of valuable food prop- 
erties which often occurs when the crops 
are sun dried. Electric plowing has 
also been developed to some extent.? 

Owing to the unstable condition of 
the currency since the war it is impos- 
sible to make any adequate comparison 
of German rates with those in other 
countries. 

In outlining the progress of rural 
electrification in Germany, mention 
should also be made of Hanover, where 
for over twenty years electricity has 
been used extensively on some of the 
large farms. Before the war a number 
of electric plows were in operation in 
this district and two-thirds of the rural 
communities are now electrified. Re- 
cently legislation has been passed to 
subsidize the electrification of a por- 
tion of Hanover. 


DENMARK 


Denmark covers an area of about 
17,000 square miles, a little more than 
twice that of New Jersey, or one-third 
that of New York. Three-fourths of 
it, or about 72 million acres, is culti- 
vated. The number of inhabitants is 


2 As illustrative of the demand for electric 
plows, it is reported that in one manufacturing 
plant in Germany as many as 160 plows per 
week have been turned out. 


about the same as in New Jersey, giv- 
ing a density of population of slightly 
under 200 to the square mile. Three- 
fifths of the population live in the coun- 
try and three-tenths are engaged in 
agriculture. ‘There are probably be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 farms, aver- 
aging 50 to 75 acres in size. Danish 
farming is very intensive and its back- 
bone is animal husbandry, including 

irying, poultry farming, and raising 
pigs. Cereals and root crops are grown 
extensively but mainly as an adjunct to 
the animal industry. 

Prior to 1918 few farms had electric- 
ity, but since that time rural electri- 
fication has been so rapidly extended 
that about one-half of all the farms now 
have electric service. Progress has 
been interrupted by the recent financial 
stringency, but its continuation seems 
assured as soon as economic conditions 
improve. Electricity is put to the 
usual farm uses. The motors vary 
from 5 to 30 horsepower. Machinery 
is often purchased through the co-oper- 
ative societies for which Denmark is 
famous. 

‘At first a number of small electric 
power plants were built, but these have 
been mostly replaced by large central 
stations operated by steam or Diesel 
engines. ‘There are also two large and 
a few small hydro stations. Fuel costs 
are high.’ 

Generation and distribution seem 
usually to be handled by different com- 
panies, but the arrangements between 
them differ widely. Except in a few 
special cases, as, for instance, in South 
Jutland, no government assistance has 
been given. Consumers’ charges vary 
greatly from year to year, because of 
fluctuations in the prices of fuels and in 
operating costs. They are also varied 


3 Coal in the middle of 1924 was selling at 
$6.52 per metric ton, and fuel oil for the quarter 
ending September 80, 1924, at $21.94 per metric 
ton. 
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by a difference in fixed charges depend- 
ingon whether the plant was construct- 
ed at peak prices. For these reasons 
and because of a great variation in the 
conditions of the farms themselves, it is 
impossible to give the costs for electric- 
ity to the average farm. 


SWEDEN 


The total area of Sweden is 173,000 
square miles, roughly the equivalent of 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. Nearly 60 per cent is forest. 
Nine per cent is arable and a little less 
than 24 per cent is meadow land. The 
area of improved farmland is about the 
same as in Pennsylvania—12 million 
acres. The total population is approxi- 
mately 6 million. The density of 
population is therefore nearly the 
same as in the United States, —85 to 
the square mile. Eliminating the for- 
ests, the density is about 87 to the 
square mile of cleared land. 

Ten years ago rural electrification 
was practically unknown in Sweden. 
The large consumers in the cities were 
the controlling factors in the industry. 
Then came the war and Sweden was cut 
off from its main supply of oil and coal. 
So she turned to “white coal.” Today 
40 per cent of the 93 million acres of 
tilled land has access to electric power. 
About one-fifth of this electrified farm- 
land is in the north and four-fifths in 
the richer central and southern portions 
of the country. 

This rapid development has come 
about through many different agen- 
cies, the most important of which are 
the state owned electric systems in 
central Sweden, the larger private 
power companies and the farmers’ co- 
operative societies. 

In addition to lighting and the vari- 
ous household electrical appliances, a 
variety of motors are found on the 
farms. Motors of 25 to 30 horsepower 
are used in the north for sawing and in 
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the south for threshing, etc.; smaller 


motors of 5 to 15 horsepower are used 
for threshing in the north and central 
sections; and small motors of & horse- 
power or less are used in the central 
and southern districts for milking, 
driving separators, fans, cutters and 
crushers. Experiments are being tried 
with electric plowing and new uses for 
electricity on the farm are constantly 
being found. 

Altogether, about 110,000 kv. a., or 
a little less than 10 per cent of the total 
rating of the electric power stations in 
Sweden, are available for rural districts. 
About 1,700 small stations, nearly all 
hydro-electric and many owned by 
farmers’ co-operative societies, supply 
more than one-half of the total genera- 
tor power for rural purposes. ‘These 
have been mostly pioneers in rural 
electrification in districts where other 
service was not available and will 
probably tend to disappear as the dis- 
tribution systems of the large central 
stations are extended. Approximately 
1,000 of them are direct current instal- 
lations with an average capacity of 
about 12 kv. a. and a very short distri- 
bution radius. More than one-third 
of the electrified area is supplied from 
the three government stations in cen- 
tral Sweden with a combined capac- 
ity of 180,000 kv. a. The remainder 
is supplied by private corporaticns. 
The South Swedish Power Company 
has extensive rural lines and other com- 
panies are also supplying rural service. 

The farmers’ co-operative distribu- 
tion societies have proved to be the 
best solution of the problems of distri- 
bution throughout a rural district. 
This method has been adopted in the 
area served by government power sta- 
tions. Where the three-tension system 
is employed the area served by a co- 
operative is usually 10 to 30 square 
miles, representing a total of 2,500 to 
7,500 acres of arable land. 


- 
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The installed farm load at present 
amounts to about 260,000 kw. Of 
this 195,000 kw. is in south and central 
Sweden, where the richest farm land 
lies, and 65,000 kw. in north Sweden, 
where there are extensive forests and 
where the farms do not average more 
than from 10 to 25 acres of arable land. 
The installed{load per acre is about 68 
watts for the entire country; 78 watts 
in the north; and about 64 watts 
throughout the rest of Sweden. This 
load is divided roughly as follows: 


Use 





Per Cent|Per Cent|/Per Cent 
Lighting and 


household use. . 81 46 25 
Farm motors . 54 89 60 
Small industries, 

Olle ES 15 15 15 


The energy consumed, not counting 
line losses, amounts to about 86 million 
kw. h., of which about 30 million kw. h. 
is used in the north and 56 million 
kw. h. in the rest of the country. The 
annual energy consumption per acre 
of tilled land is approximately 36 
kw. h. in the north and 18 kw. h. in the 
south and central districts with an 
average of about 23 kw. h. for all Swe- 
den. ‘This is divided as follows: 


Use 





Lighting and 
household use 





The load factor varies with the size 
of the system. In an average district 
of two to five thousand acres of tilled 
land it runs from 12 to 20 per cent and 
in the larger rural systems it runs as 
high as 30 per cent. Even with a low 
average load factor the average annual 
cost for power and distribution, includ- 
ing interest and depreciation but not 
including the costs of the customers’ 
installations, is 74 cents a kw. b. If 
the electrified area were doubled, it is 
estimated that this cost would be re- 
duced to 4% cents per kw. h. 

The development of rural electrifi- 
cation in Sweden has not been alto- 
gether scientific. The great number 
of small systems is inefficient and re- 
sults in transmission voltages varying 
from 500 volts to 30,000 volts. Until 
lately there has been no standard 
frequency of current. Furthermore, 
many of the small plants have been 
built at war prices to meet an emer- 
gency situation. This in fact applies to 
a large part of the construction and 
places a heavy burden on the consumer. 
In the early days, the private com- 
panies made the mistake of picking out 
only the best rural loads and ignoring 
many possible customers. Experience 
has, however, proved that if rural 
electrification is to be effective, it must 
include nearly all of the farmers in the 
district and they must be interested in 
the enterprise irom the start. Swedish 
experience also indicates that the farm- 
ers must be satisfied with lower stand- 
ards of service than the city dweller 
demands. ‘Through extensive pub- 
licity and the friendly co-operation of 
producer and consumer the farmers 
have learned that it is better to have 
central station service at reasonable 
cost, even with some service interrup- 
tions and irregularities of voltage, than 
to insist on city standards at prohibi- 
tive rates. 
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m ONTARIO 


The Province of Ontario, Canada, 
covers an area of slightly over 400 
thousand square miles, of which ap- 
proximately half is forest and another 
10 per cent.is covered with water. The 
population is less than three million, of 
whom nine-tenths live between the 
Great Lakes and the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence rivers. More than half is 
urban. Eliminating the 200 thousand 
Square miles of forest, the density of 
population is approximately 18 to the 
square mile of cleared land. The 
cleared area nearly equals the total 
area of New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States combined, where the 
density of population is 175 to the 
square mile including forests. Taking 
the United States as a whole the den- 
sity of population is 35 per square mile. 

Agriculture is one of the chief occu- 
pations. The improved farm land 
totals about 144 million acres. The 
farms average between 100 and 200 
acres. The farmers are well organized, 
both agriculturally and politically. 

The Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Ontario, created by Act of Parliament 
in 1908, acts as trustee for a partner- 
ship of municipalities in the wholesale 
generation and transmission of electri- 
cal energy. The Commission generates 
or purchases the necessary current and 
transmits it to the municipalities. The 
entire cost is allocated by the Commis- 
sion among the municipalities receiv- 
ing the service. Each municipality 
o its local distribution system and 
distributes the energy to the individual 
consumers, who in turn are charged 
rates which will cover the cost of the 
power furnished to the municipality by 
the Commission plus the cost of local 
distribution. The fundamental idea is 
to serve each consumer at cost, includ- 
ing not only interest and operating 
costs, but maintenance, renewal, de- 


preciation, sinking fund charges, and 
all other costs entering into the busi- 
ness of supplying electrical energy. 
Taxes do not enter into the cost, as the 
Commission is a government agency. 
In 1912 the Commission served 28 
municipalities; in 1923 it served 224 
municipalities and about 50 rural pow- 
er districts, comprising parts of over 
100 townships. The total population 
served is approximately one and a half 
million, or about one-half of the total 
population of the province. Of this 
number, somewhat over one-elghth 
live outside of municipalities of 2,500 
or over. 

Prior to 1920 there was compara- 
tively little progress m rural electrifica- 
tion, but since that time great strides 
have been made.* There are now in 
operation over 1,100 miles of primary 
lines of rural extensions, serving over 
15,000 rural customers. In addition 
to this there are 40,000 other rural 
customers in townships and villages of 
less than 2,500 inhabitants. From 
1921 to June, 1924, 856 miles of line 
were built to serve 6,483 customers— 
an average of 74 per mile. 

According to estimates based on the 
1923 report of the Commission, it ap- 
pears that in the rural sections there 
are about 28 customers to every 100 
inhabitants; while in the cities and 
towns of over 2,500 inhabitants the 
consumers number only about 24 per 
cent of the population. In both cases, 
however, the actual number receiving 
the benefit of the service is of course 
far greater than the number of con- 
sumers. Based on the assumption of 
four to a family, it appears that ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the homes 

4 Progress has been greatly facilitated by the 
fact that since 1921 the Provincial Government 
pays 60 per cent of the cost of all primary lines 
constructed by the Commission ix rural power 

Further legislation in 1924 provided a similar 
bonus on secondary lines and equipment. 
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in the Hydro-territory are “homes 
electric.” 

One of the early mistakes made was 
to allow the most thickly settled rural 
sections adjacent to large urban cen- 
ters to obtain service without making 
provision at the same time to serve the 
more sparsely settled regions. This 
resulted in the owners of much of the 
best farm land being unable to get 
service, while consumers near large 
centers were served at very low rates. 
This has been remedied by the creation 
of rural power districts, so that nearly 
everyone in the Hydro-territory can 
now obtain service. The Commission 
has adopted the policy of requiring an 
equivalent of at least three light farm 
service customers per mile of primary 
line constructed, as it has so far found 
it impossible to make the rural systems 
self-supporting with a smaller con- 
nected load. 

A uniform system of rural rates is in 
force throughout the entire province, 
though the actual price per kw. h. of 
course differs in different localities, 
owing to differences in the cost of 
service. A special study of the rates 
in Toronto Township in 1922 shows an 
average price of a little over 6 cents per 
kw. h., with a considerable net profit 
to the township. If this profit were 
eliminated, the price would have been 
a little less than 4 cents per kw. h. 
The policy of service at cost has re- 
sulted in very much lower rates for the 
small consumer than are found in most 
places, and the result seems to support 
Mr. Philip Cabot’s position that the 
small customer “is the most profitable 
consumer of aÑ.” § 

A comparison between the figures 
presented in the 1928 Report of the 
Commission with those in the recent 
report of the Engineer Subcommittee 
of the Federal Northeastern Super- 


5 Survey Graphic, Vol. 4, p. 581. 


power Committee indicates that the 
kw. h. production of electricity «per 
unit of population in Ontario is more 
than twice as great as in the United 
States and is increasing much faster in 
Ontario than it is in this country. Low 
rates and widespread rural electrifica- 
tion are doubtless two of the factors 
entering into this situation. 


New ZBALAND 


The two islands of New Zealand have 
a total area of a little over 100,000 
square miles, approximately the same 
as that of the Middle Atlantic States. 
The improved land covers about 18 
million acres, a little more than two- 
thirds of that in the Middle Atlantic 
States. Of these 16 million are in pas- 
ture. The population is about 14 mil- 
lion, of whom between 50 and 60 per 
cent are rural. The density of popula- 
tion is therefore only 124 per square 
mile as compared with 265 per square 
mile in our Middle Atlantic States. 

Sheep and cattle raising and dairying 
form the principal rural occupations. 
In agriculture the islands about meet 
their own needs. The average size of 
the farms in the electrified sections is 
about 100 acres. 

The principal farm uses of electricity 
are about the same as in other dairy- 
ing districts. Electric plowing is still 
in the experimental stage. Electric 
power is also used in centralized depots 
for refrigeration, milling and butter and 
cheese making. Small motors, rarely 
exceeding 8 horsepower, are usually 
found on the farms, but much larger 
ones are used in the central depots. 

Practically all the electricity is gen- 
erated at hydro stations. Inthe North 
Island, it is proposed to develop 120,- 
000 k. v. a. in three large stations with 
the possibility of increasing to 250,000 
k. v.a. In the South Island two large 
stations are in service and additional 
developments will be made. 
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The government has divided the is- 
lands {nto power districts and plans to 
supply hydro-electric power to the en- 
tire country. In each power district 
there is an elective Power Board which 
purchases energy from the government 
or, if necessary, builds a central station. 
It is charged with full responsibility for 
the retail distribution of electricity 
_ throughout the district, and assists in- 
dividual farmers in financing the neces- 
sary electrical equipment. 

The distribution lines run along the 
public roads and the only installations 
cost paid by the farmer is the actual 
cost of such part of his service line as 
exceeds 60 feet in length. 

Although about 85 per cent of the 
agricultural districts have electric 
power available, rural electrification is 
still in its infancy. About 6,500 farms 
have central station service and another 
1000 have individual plants. Owing 
to the low density of population and the 
economic conditions, the rates have so 
far been high. The average farm rates 
are between 14 and 15 cents per kw. h. 
for light, and between 5 and 6 cents for 
heat and power. These charges are too 
high to make it worth while for many 
farmers to abandon their internal com- 
bustion engines and turn to electricity. 
It seems probable, however, that with 
the completion of the government hy- 
dro stations, the rates will be reduced 
and rural electrification will progress 
rapidly. 


FRANCE 


The area of France is a little over 
212,000 square miles. Its population 
is nearly 37 million, or about 173 per 
square mile. In these respects, it is 
therefore practically the exact equiva- 
lent of New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States plus Ohio and Mary- 
land. Agriculture is, as it always has 
been, the main occupation of the 
French and about one-half of the popu- 
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lation can be classed as rural. Judged 
by the most recent available figures, 
which are much out of date, there are 
nearly 52 million farms, more than two- 
thirds of which are less than 12$ acres 
in size. The chief crops are grains, 
beets, potatoes, grapes and hay. The 
total crop acreage in 1928 was 57 mil- 
lion acres, or about ten acres per farm. 
In the corresponding area in northeast- 
ern United States, there is a little less 
improved land, but the average im- 
proved acreage per farm is more than 
six times as great. 

The uses to which electricity has 
been put on French farms have so far 
been mainly limited to lighting and to 
the operation of presses, dairy machin- 
ery and pumps. It has been used to 
some extent for threshing. Electric 
plowing has been successful on some 
large farms, but the cost of equipment 
is too great for the small ones. The 
motors usually range from 1 to 10 
horsepower. Few large motors are 
used. 

In the electrified rural regions the 
amount of energy used yearly per in- 
habitant for light only is about 10 kw. 
h. of which 8 kw. h. are used by domes- 
tic consumers, and 2 kw. h. for public 
lighting. It is estimated that on elec- 
trified farms an average of 1 to 5 kw. h. 
are used daily,for work other than cul- 
tivating and harvesting. Most of the 
electrified districts of France are de- 
pendent on fuel generating stations, 
and the high cost of fuel’ has resulted. 
in higher rates than would otherwise 
be necessary. ‘The rates for electricity 
on farms varied in 1928 from 6 to 9 
cents per kw. h. for low tension cur- 
rent, while for high tension current the 
rates averaged about 8 cents per kw. h. 
Electric power can be generated in 


è The latest available prices are: Coal $12.16 
to $18.24 per metric ton; gasoline 88 cents per 
U. S. gallon; kerosene 29 to 30 cents per U. S, 
gallon, 
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France much more cheaply in hydro 
stations than in the fuel burning plants 
and as rural electrification extends to 
districts where hydro-electric current is 
available the rates will doubtless be 
lower than they are in the rural dis- 
tricts now served. Up to the present 
time progress in rural electrification has 
been largely confined to the north of 
France. The electrified farms are 
mainly those of comparatively large 
size; t.6., 100 acres or more. The au- 
thorities, however, estimate that within 
the next few years 20,000 additional 
communes, nearly all rural and having 
a population of 10 million, can be elec- 
In 1923, an act was passed authoriz- 
ing government loans at low interest 
rates to communes, co-operative socie- 
ties, etc., to enable them to establish 
rural electric service. The passage of 
such an act in the present unsatisfac- 
tory condition of French finances indi- 
cates the pressure there is for rural 
electrification. This pressure is due 
mainly to four causes: (1) the lack of 
man power and the consequent need of 
increasing the use of mechanical equip- 
ment; (2) the necessity of checking the 
steady drift-of the rural population to 
the cities; (8) the desirability of main- 
taining the cottage industries; and (4) 
the possibility of improving the balance 
of trade by reducing the imports of fuel 
through the use of hydro-electric power. 
There is every indication that rural 
electrification will be rapidly developed 
in France within the next few years. 


Tray 


Italy covers an area of about 120,000 
square miles with a population of 40 
million, or 338 per square mile. Its 
density of population is, therefore, 
about 50 per cent greater than the 
Middle Atlantic States and its area is 
about one-fifth larger. Accurate sta- 
tistics as to the area under cultivation, 


size of farms, etc., are not available. 
One of the difficulties with agricilture 
is the water supply. In some parts ir- 
rigation is required; in other parts the 
land must be drained. The high cost 
of fuel is contributing to the present 
rapid development of the vast water 
power resources of the country. 

By far the greatest progress in rural 
electrification has been made in north- 
ern Italy, where there is already a net 
work of transmission lines and where 
the farmers are more ready to accept 
new ideas than the farmers in the south. 
Electricity is there used extensively for 
pumping, plowing, harrowing, thresh- 
ing, cutting, grinding, and many other 
operations. Two important factors in 
the present development of rural elec- 
trification are (1) co-operative distri- 
bution societies and (2) a small gov- 
ernment subsidy based on the weight 
of copper in the transmission lines. 
Those who have studied the problem 
most carefully in Italy believe that the 
co-operative distribution societies are 
essential because (a) the demand for 
electric power in Italy still exceeds the 
supply and the companies have little 
incentive to go into the agricultural 
field; (b) co-operation is needed to se- 
cure a reasonably good load factor and 
to utilize the expensive farm equip- 
ment to the best advantage; and (c) the 
cost to the small farmer would be pro- 
hibitive. 

Several of these co-operatives are al- 
ready in successful operation. In ad- 
dition to owning the transmission lines 
and transformers, these societies own 
electric motors, pumps, plows, etc., 
which are rented out to the farmers. 
One group owns over 65 miles of high 
tension lines, more than 25 miles of low 
tension lines, and 40 transformer sta- 
tions. It serves 500 consumers. An- 
other owns over 85 miles of transmis- 
sion lines and operates 16 plowing 
outfits. Data as to the rates per kw. h, 
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are not available, but rates charged by 
one of the co-operatives for certain op- 
erations including the use of the ma- 
chinery and the services of a trained 
foreman are interesting. They are as 
follows:—normal plowing,—%6.10 per 
acre; harrowing, —$1.86 per acre; 
threshing rice,—21.6¢ per bushel; dry- 
ing rice,—10.8¢ per bushel. 

The government subsidy is not avail- 
able to the co-operative distribution 
societies and is little used by the cen- 
tral station companies because of its 
comparative insignificance and their 
inability to meet the demand of their 
present urban consumers. 


UNITED STATES 


According to the 1920 census ” there 
are about 6,450,000 farms in the United 
States with a total acreage of nearly 
one billion. Of these approximately 
two and a half million, nearly 39 per 
cent, had telephones and 458,000, or 
-7 per cent, had gas or electric light, 
including both those having private 
gas or electric plants and those con- 
nected with public utilities. According 
to figures gathered by the Rural Elec- 
tric Service Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association in 1924, only 
approximately 166,000 farms, or less 
than 2.7 per cent of the total, receive 
central station electric service. In 
this respect, there is a great divergence 
among the states, due partly to a dif- 
ference in conditions and partly to a 
difference in the attitude of the utili- 
ties. Thus, in California over 27 per 
cent of the farms have central station 
service, whereas in New York only 3.1 
per cent, in Pennsylvania 6.4 per cent, 
and in Georgia less than 1/20 of 1 per 
cent receive such service. Figures 
now being gathered by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in making a 
national farm power survey indicate 


7 See Table I. 


proved acre. 


there are now 490,000 farms equipped 
with electricity, of which 800,000 have 
individual plants and 190,000, or less 
than 8 per cent of the total number 
of farms, are connected with central 
stations. From these figures it is evi- 
dent that rural electrification has 
lagged in the United States, taking the 
country as a whole. Today, however, 
both the farmers and the industry are 
coming to realize that it is both de- 
sirable and possible. Valuable investi- 
gations have been carried on both by 
the private companies and by govern- 
ment agencies, such as the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Giant Power 
Survey Board in Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion and state universities. 

The demand for electric service in 
the rural sections is becoming more and 
more insistent. A comparison of farm 
conditions in unelectrified rural sections 
of the United States with those in 
electrified districts in this country and 
elsewhere indicates no reason why this 
demand should not be met. Taking 
the United States as a whole, there is 
utilized on farms an average of 8 h. p. 
(6 kw.) per farm, exclusive of man 
power. As very little power is used in 
the south this average for the rest of 


the country is considerably higher. It 


is Increasing annually at the rate of 
+ h. p. per farm. Approximately 
2,400 h. p. hours (1,800 kw. h.) are 
used on the average farm yearly or 
about 31 hp. h. (24 kw. h.) per im- 
Electricity could not 
only supply much of this but could also 
relieve the farmers of a considerable 
part of the 80 billion hours of energy 
which they annually expend and save 
the women from much of the drudgery 
of household work. Rural electrifica- 
tion of the United States on a wide 
scale and at an early date has become 
inevitable. The only question seems 
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to be whether private companies will 
act energetically enough to check the 
growing demand for public ownership. 

It must not be supposed that there 
are not parts of the United States 
where real progress in rural electrifica- 
tion has been made. In some cases 
this has been due to progressive man- 
agement of private companies; in 
others to public or co-operative effort 
on the part of a local community. 

California shows a larger percentage 
(27 per cent) of farms having central 
station service than any other state, 
This is partly due to the large amount 
of power needed for pumping for irri- 
gation purposes, and partly to the fact 
that low rates are available for rural 
consumers. Thus, one large company 
has an agricultural power service with 
a monthly demand charge of 25 to 
50 cents per h. p. and an energy charge 
of 1.6 cents to 7 cents per kw. h. This 
rate is available for general farm use, 
excluding domestic cooking and light- 
ing. A cooking and lighting rate of 
- 8% cents to 2 cents per kw. h. is also 
available. A study of the Santa Anna 
district, near Los Angeles, gives the 
following average results for rural serv- 
ice of all kinds for August, 1928: 


Number of consumers............... 4,195 
Kw. h. consumed per consumer....... 750 
Revenue per conmsumer....... ...05. $14.18 
Revenue per kw. h...... 2... caa ; 1 9e 


Here, as everywhere, it is evident 
that low rates and extensive use of 
electricity are inextricably bound up 
together. 

Waukesha County, Wisconsin, is 
another interesting example of what 
can be accomplished. It is primarily 
a dairy and stock raising region. From 
over 80 replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by the Pennsylvania Giant Power 
Survey Board, it appears that the 
farms average 129 acres with 84 acres 
under cultivation.i4\The district is 
served by the Milwaukee Electric 


Railway and Light Company, which 
for the past four years has had a com- 
paratively low rural rate schedule. 
About 180 farms are served. In addi- 
tion. to lighting the houses and farm 
buildings, the energy is used for cook- 
ing, all the ordinary household pur- 
poses, refrigerating, pumping, milking, 
grinding, etc. From figures furnished 
by the Company for 1922, the average 
monthly consumption was 121 kw. h. 
Therate based on an analysis of bills and 
on information furnished by the com- 
pany averages approximately 5 cents 
per kw. h. Except in the electrifica- 
tion of its farms, Waukesha County 
is not pre-eminent. It is a prosperous 
farming community with average size 
farms. A number of counties in Penn- 
sylvania excel it in the annual value 
of their crops, etc., per acre and have 
more cultivated acres per square mile. 

There are a number of interesting 
examples of rural service through the 
agency of farmers’ co-operative groups. 
Among these is one in Minnesota 
which purchases electric energy from 
a municipal plant at Granite Falls at 
3 cents per kw. h. and distributes it to 
its members. These lines have been 
in operation for nine years. Originally 
there were 27 farmers on 29 miles of 
line. Today there are 50 farmers re- 
celving service. The average cost has 
been 84 cents per kw. h. with a charge 
of 75 cents per month for small motors 
and $1.25 per month for large motors. 
An annual assessment of $5.00 per 
customer usually covers the cost of 
maintenance. 

There are compensations for not 
being pioneers. If one does not blaze 
the trail he can at least profit by the 
mistakes of those who have gone be- 
fore. The very fact that only 3 per 
cent of the farms in the United States 
today receive central station electric 
service makes it possible to plan rural 
electrification in connection with the 
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development of Giant Power in a way 
that would have been impossible a 
decade ago. 

A study of what has been done else- 
where suggests the following considera- 
tions in planning rural electrification 
in the United States: 


(1) Widespread rural electrification 
within the next ten years is inevitable. 
The only question is one of ways and means. 
If the private companies do not do it pub- 
lic ownership will be tried. 

(2) The mistake made at first in both 
Sweden and Ontario of picking out the 
most profitable consumers and leaving out 
other possible customers in the same dis- 
trict must not be repeated. A district 
must be electrified as a whole. 

(3) Taken as a whole the rural load is a 
desirable one for the central station. Un- 
der proper rates a load factor of 80 per cent 
or more may often be obtained. Much of 
the rural load will be off peak and its addi- 
_ tion will improve the diversity factor of the 
system. 

(4) It is probably impracticable at the 
present time to extend lines where there 
will not be an average of three customers 
per mile of line. 

(6) Both producer and consumer must 
be educated as to the other’s problems. 
From the start a spirit of fair dealing 
and co-operation must prevail on both 
sides, 

(6) The rural customer must be satisfied 
with lower standards of service than are 
required in the cities. This applies both 
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to interruption of service and to volage 
fluctuation, ete. 

(7) Rural distribution systems must be 
financed by the distributing company or 
co-operative groups and not by the indi- 
vidual consumer. Where the power com- 
pany is unwilling to finance the system the 


_Wway should be left open for the formation 


of a farmers’ co-operative group who can 
purchase energy wholesale from the power 
company and distribute it among the mem- 
bers. Experience in Sweden and Bavaria 
indicates that this may often be the best 
method of distribution. 

(8) Rates must be sufficiently low to 
stimulate quantity consumption. From 
data now available it appears the average 
should not exceed 6 or 6 cents per kw. h. 
Future developments may show it should 
be much lower. In no event should the 
rate be based on existing urban rates with 
a rural surcharge. The rate schedule must 
be simple enough for the farmer to under- 
stand. 

(9) It should not be expected that the 
business will at first offer an uttractive re- 
turn. Other loads now profitable have 
been built up at rates which were long 
unremunerative. 

(10) Rural systems and the transmis- 
sion lines feeding them should be intercon- 
nected so as to cover large territories. 
They should be planned with a view to the 
early development of Giant Power. 

(11) Judged by experience elsewhere it 
is not too much to expect that within the 
next decade 50 per cent of the farms of the 
United States will be electrified. 


An Electrified Farm 


By Grorcse H. Morse 
Engineering Staff, Public Service Commission, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


T was quite late in the evening 
before Farmer Franklin and his 
family were willing to leave the 
sitting room and seek their beds. 
Early in the evening they had listened 
to a talk on the present market con- 
ditions connected with the disposal of 
dairy products as it came in, loud and 
clear, over the radio. This had been 
followed by a lecture on cow testing 
im which even Mrs. Franklin and the 
children had taken considerable in- 
terest. Then came a one-act radio 
playet which set them all laughing, 
and soon thereafter the room was 
suffused with the melodious strains 
of Beethoven’s Minuet. At eleven 
o'clock, Mr. Franklin turned on the 
switch which lighted the path to the 
barn and went to take a last look at 
a sheep about to lamb. An extension 
cord and lamp made it easy to carry 
out his examination. When this had 
been completed he turned on the 
exhaust fan for a few minutes, which 
left the building full of fresh clean 
air for the night. The Franklin dairy 
produced only the most sanitary milk. 


Maximum Work WITH 
Minocwum Enerey 


Returning to the house he had 
sought his bed chamber and was 
about to cuddle down under his 
blanket, when a slight disturbance 
among the fowl in the henhouse caught 
his ear. “Those chicken thieves 
again, I suppose,” he ejaculated. 
“I guess they won’t take a chance of 
being potted if I light her up.” Reach- 
ing up to a point near the head of the 
bed, he threw a switch which had 


been carefully arranged for such an 
emergency. Out in the bamyard 
there was a sudden glow and the 
henhouse stood out in sharp relief. 
Then he went to bed too tired to 
bother further about thieves, reaching 
out to turn off the lights in the yard 
just before he went to sleep. 

It wasn’t necessary for the farmer 
to rise early the next morning. There 
was no hired hand to rouse, grumbling 
about wanting a job where he could 
sleep all night. A hired hand was no 
longer needed on this farm. Son 
Frank, upon graduation from the 
state agricultural college, had ex- 
pressed a willingness to return to the 
farm if his father would put in modern 
improvements, including electricity, 
which would not only relieve them 
both of much unnecessary toil but 
add many comforts to their mode of 
living. A year of experience had now 
shown that the two of them were 
quite able to handle the farm without 
assistance other than that afforded 
by the electrical machinery and appli- 
ances which had been installed. Orig- 
inally, when the project of electrifying 
the neighborhood was broached and 
the public utility representatives had 
explained that because of the widely 
scattered farms the utility would 
derive no reasonable return on the 
investment for a considerable period, 
and would therefore be unable to use 
its own funds without injuring its 
credit with its investors, the farmers 
had consented to furnish a part of the 
money required to build the line. 
For a time, Mr. Franklin had held 
back, considering it unjust that he 
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should be asked to contribute three 
hundred dollars toward a Ime, title 
to which was to be given, out of hand, 
to the utility company. Frank, how- 
ever, assured his father that his pro- 
fessors had taught that when a utility 
takes over a farm line and pays the 
taxes on it and maintains it indefinitely 
at its own expense, charging for 
service a rate which excludes interest 
on the investment, the farmers who 
put up a part or all of the money to 
build the line may easily be better off 
if title is given over to the utility 
in consideration of its undertakings. 
When Mr. Franklin had been brought 
to this point of view he gave his best 
efforts toward securing the line and 
was instrumental in proving to his 
neighbors that, in holding out for the 
payment of damages for tree trimming 
and rights-of-way to pass their farms 
or cut across them, they were really 
biting off their noses to spite their 
faces, so to speak, and that they 
could hope to secure the line and 
reasonable rates for service only by 
showing greater willingness either to 
moderate or to do away altogether 
with such demands. 

Preliminary showing that his bill 
for electric service would never be 
less than five dollars per month 
regardless of the amount of current 
consumed had rather staggered Mr. 
Franklin at first, but a year’s ex- 
perience had shown that after the 
electric range was installed their 
monthly bill had mounted to nine or 
ten dollars. When this occurred they 
found that any additions to their 
electrical equipment had very little 
effect to increase the bill. For instance, 
an electric heater had proved too 
expensive to use at first. When the 
monthly bill was running about six 
dollars, several dollars were added, 
evidently owmg to running the heater 
an hour or so on cold mornings. 


-cultural engmeering. 


Later, when the monthly bill had 
risen to nine dollars, because of kaving 
acquired a much larger number of 
electrical appliances in the house and 
about the farm, running the heater 
seemed to make very little difference, 
the same amount of service as formerly 
had from this device now being 
measured in cents rather than in 
dollars. This came about through the 
effect of the rate charged for electric 
energy, which rapidly became less as 
the quantity used became greater. 

After the farm was electrified, Mr. 
Franklin and his son found the labor 
of milking twenty cows by means of 
the milking machine comparatively 
light, the task requirmg only an hour. 
While the machine was at work the 
two men were able to do other chores 
in and about the cow barn, such as 
disposing of the bedding, cleaning the 
water troughs, preparing the feed, and 
so forth. 

Long before the farmer and his 
family had arisen in the morning a 
clock switch had turned on the light 
in the henhouses whereupon the cocks 
crowed as lustily as if welcoming the 
sun, and all the hens came down 
to scratch. Soon they were singing 
happily about the task of filling their 
crops, to the end that they could lay 
from 20 to 40 per cent more eggs in 
these winter months than they would 
otherwise. 


RETURNS Jusriry EXPENDITURES 


Here is a list which Frank’s pro- 
fessors prepared and gave him while 
he was a student in the class in agri- 
It gives the 
probable monthly consumption of elec- 
tric energy on the various types and 
sizes of farms named, for such uses as 
will be found economically desirable 
when current becomes available at a 
practicable, low rate and after the elapse 
of a sufficient length of time for the 
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farmers to become acquainted with the 
redi and varied utility of electric power. 


Average—408 kw.h. per month. 


The average cost per kilowatt Lour 
(a kilowatt hour is the quantity of 
energy consumed by an ordinary 50- 


Fania watt lamp burning 20 hours) which 
Dairy Form Month such farms will have to pay for electric 
20 on ia 7 ggg energy is likely to range between five 
BO GO Wass. o hte 408 and seven cents in the greater portion 
100 cows.. ..... tae ee ee 880 of the agricultural districts in the 
Poultry Farm United States for some years to 
500 hens 278 come. This, of course, includes any 
aut “hae ae so-called minimum or fixed monthly 
ie : charge named in the publie utility 
arm.: 
i: ; rates 
20 animal] units 197 i i à 
50 animal units 247 ‘The Franklins are immensely pleased 
100 animal units.. .... 367 with their electric service and nothing 
Grain Farm: could induce them to part with it. 
25 acres oats, 25 acres corn.. .. 187 They have been so successful that 
aa e a ee e 
i nan their farming operations. With the 
M ai Gar oe cee eee ond help of his former professors Frank 
feet by 80 feet........ .. 460 has prepared an estimate of the 
Fruit Form: electric energy required based on 
eB acar. 170 increasing the herd to 50 cows. Here 
50 acres... pide: a wh, aes 176 is the estimate in detail: 
, Erecric Powmr Usup on a Damy Fanm 
50 Cows 
l Kw.h. 
Grain ground, per year, ibs. 70,000 at 1 kw.h. per 100 cwt.. 0. eee ce cee eens 700 
Hay, alfalfa or clover cut and elevated per year, lbs. 100,000 at 2 kw. h. perton............ 100 
Silage, Ibs. 800,000 cut }” long, elevated 40 feet at 4 T per kw.h............ et eke 800 
Water for cows, 182,500 gallons at 1 kw.h. per 1,000 gallons. ....... oa nan anuaus 182 
Water for 8 horses, 40,000 gallons at 1 kw.h. per 1,000 gallons. ....  ........... oon 40 
Water for garden, lawns and washing automobile, 1,000 gallons.............. 00.000 eee 5 
Water for piga and young stock occsciccsid ponani aaau eteesiawwadek ONAE r 10 
Water for home (10 people) at 80 gallons—109,500 gallons. .. ..a.esssaonnerererere.o 109 
Ventilating fans in cow barns 500 hrs. at kw. 2.0.0... cece ee ses ccc eee eee 880 
Cream separator, 10,000 Ibs. of butter fat—260,000 Ibs. milk. (Churn 200 batches of - 
butter of 50 Ibs. each—each batch takes $ h.p. and alles aka bt vase, ted .. 42 
Lighting of farmyard, sa EA pen ca ae. wt a 2eegaara S40 
Lighting of farmhouse. . .  .. ....... ar . 200 
Range........... a .1,500 
Yan (dæktypo: nepr pi awus Gea Shee Se ad Bes ie Ga e ANENA 16 
OBSUEE oaan 80 
Sewitigmachiness: j§ 4% 442% goa aaka waged al: Seat Geddie EERE 17 
Vacuum cleaner.. 2.00 6. aa a e ea w cee ee eee ne te twee 50 
Washing machine . 50 
Lighting i in chicken house 3 in winter. 50 
Electric iron.....,....... .- 12 
Milking machines serens agin ooecgnad renee AEE Wawa RE eas Smaak i eaies ON 750 
4,893 
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Frank’s mother asked him what her 
share of the monthly bill is going to 
amount to, or rather, that portion of 
the total bill for energy used in the 
farmhouse. Frank estimates that un- 
der the condition of the enlarged herd, 
the average cost of all the electric 
energy used (based on rates hereto- 
fore in force) will be in the neighbor- 
hood of five cents per kilowatt hour. 
On this basis the figures he prepared 
for his mother are the following: 
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comfort, culture and happiness in a 
calling which has hitherto contained 
far too much of drudgery a poorly 
requited toil. 

The Franklin farm with its electrical 
activities is a myth, but it already has 
its actual counterpart in many places. 

There are in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania 202,000 farms. If but one-half 
of these farms were to be electrified 
and their consumption of energy indi- 
vidually should average that of the 


MonrtEuLY Cost or Eixcrricrry Usep IN THE FARMEHOU8BE 


Water for home (10 people).. 
Lighting farmhouse 


se ere wp ewe 
+4. ær 


ee ee ae ee 


eee wees 


eee ee ee eee tb 


..-:; wf ee ee Fe eae ē + 


We have not named an electrical 
refrigerator as a part of this farm’s 
equipment. There are in the United 
States no less than 50,000 electric 
refrigerators in domestic use; some of 
these are on farms, and many more 
will be sold to farmers in the near 
future. 

Mrs. Franklin no longer spends 
fifteen valuable minutes every day 
cleaning and trimming oil lamps and 
as much or more of her time lugging 
water from the well. Frank and his 
father are men of business. They are 
running a factory which produces 
milk. They have time, money and 
energy at their disposal to give to 
the development of the higher econ- 
omies and economics of their business 
and they look forward to lives of 


een +> > 


ee ewe > 


Cost Per Month — 
Kw.n at 6 Cents Per Kw.h. 
9.1 .48 
16.7 84 
125.0 6.25 
nA 2.5 18 
1.4 .07 
sess ok 4.2 2h 
eds eaae a 42% „21 
b> aunan eea 6.0 .80 
$8 47 


Franklin farm as described with its 
20 cows, namely, about 200 kilowatt 
hours per month, the total consump- 
tion of electrical energy for the farms 
of the state would be 242 million 
kilowatt hours per annum. ‘This 
quantity of energy sold at five cents 
per kilowatt hour would amount to 
$12,000,000, which would be added 
to the gross income of the central 
stations of this state, and nearly as 
much more would be added from 
customers in rural districts who are 
not farmers. Twenty-four million 
dollars to be added to the income 
of the electric utilities of Pennsylvania 
through rural electrification is no 
mean part of the total income which 
they derive as measured by its eco- 
nomic significance. 


The Use of Electricity in Bavarian Agriculture 


By Count Huao LERCHENFIELD 
Member of the German Reichstag and formerly Minister-President of Bavaria 


AVARIA is a typical farming 
country. In the northern and 
eastern parts of Germany large estates 
predominate. In the large industrial 
districts, as along the Rhine, the soil is 
divided up into small holdings. 

In Bavaria the average percentage of 
the population engaged in agriculture 
is larger than the German average 
taken as a whole (about 40 to 30 
per cent). Of the 420,000 Bavarian 
farming establishments 90 per cent 
are medium-size farms worked by the 
owners and yielding a livelihood for one 
family. Of the remaining 10 per cent 
only 535 belong to the class of larger 
estates comprising more than 800 acres 
of arable land. 

Only the most careful management 
and constant renovation of the soil can 
make it possible for modern farming in 
the old countries where the soil has been 
under cultivation for centuries to com- 
pete with world production. Such in- 
tense cultivation involves heavy ex- 
pense and threatens to raise the prices 
of agricultural products beyond the 
prices of the world market. Only ex- 
treme economy in the use of human 
labor can offset the cost of fertilization, 
etc., and in this necessity for economy 
electricity comes to man’s aid most 
efficiently. 

It is difficult to imagine that two 
generations ago sorne remote farms were 
lit by a wooden torch on the hearth. 
This illustrates best what comfort and 
safety electric light has brought into the 
farm houses. 

We must dwell at greater length 
upon electric power as a factor in agri- 
cultural progress both as regards ma- 
chinery and different technical applica- 
tions. 


AT 


For outdoor machinery, in plowing 
and transportation, the gasoline (oil) 
motor is used almost exclusively. Elec- 
tric plows are only practical on those 
few very large estates which can pro- 
duce their own power and distribute 
it easily over a large connected area. 

For indoor machinery electricity is 
fast gaming ground. Thrashing, cut- 
ting (fodder, etc.,), cleaning (seeds, 
etc.,), drying, lifting loads are the 
chief uses to which electric motors can 
be applied: The progressive owners of 
small farms are also beginning to take 
advantage of these modern inventions. 


Arp TO FARMERS 


Farmers all over the world are con- 
servative by nature, reluctant to adopt 
theories and only convinced by thor- 
oughly tested experience. Generally 
one progressive farmer in a community 
will gradually convert his neighbors to 
the use of more modern methods, but 
the best channels of propagation are 
undoubtedly the farmers’ associations. 
These farmers’ associations, started 
about fifty years ago on a small scale, 
have come to play a prominent part in 
the development of agriculture which 
cannot easily be overestimated. 
Thanks to their number and organiza- 
tion they are in a position to influence 
legislation in all measures concerning 
the agricultural population and are in 
constant connection with public ad- 
ministration. A series of well-founded 
savings, by means of banks and loans 
to the farmer at low rates of interest, 
protects him from usury and helps him 
over the seasons of tight money condi- 
tions or partial failure of crops. Other 
associations serve more commercial 
purposes. They are organized and 
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run in the interests of the specialized 
production of the district whether it be 
wheat growing, dairy farming or wine 
pressing. Smaller local associations 
own machinery in common and give 
the small landowner opportunity to 
avail himself of machinery beyond his 
means. These organizations have also 
played a large part in the introduction 
of electric motor power among the 
farmers, either by financing installa- 
tion for communities or by furnishing 
machinery, motors and other imple- 
ments at wholesale prices; experts are 
also at the disposal of the members to 
advise in selecting and installing elec- 
tric appliances or machinery. 

The three years of inflaticn also have 
decidedly affected the use of electricity 
in farming. The rapid depreciation 
of the mark, and the impossibility of 
saving money made it imperative to 
exchange cash earnings for something 
more solid than paper marks as soon 
as possible. Conservative peasants 
who under normal circumstances would 
have hoarded their money were driven 
by the necessity for immediate invest- 
ment to purchasing all kinds of new 
improvements. With stabilization and 
the return to normal financial condi- 
tions in Germany the incentive to save 
has reappeared. This and the ex- 
tremely heavy taxation of landed prop- 
erty and its revenue will somewhat 
retard progress for the next few 
years. 

It is difficult at present to prophesy 
to what extent agricultural production 
can be regulated, hastened or increased 
by applying electricity. Most of these 
new methods are still in the experimen- 
tal stage, carried by scientific insti- 
tutions. It is a long cry from the 
laboratory to the field of the average 
peasant and final practicality can only 
be determined by the ultimate cost of 
production. This is especially the 
case in conducting electric current 


through the soil in order to promote 
vegetation. ‘The preservation of green 
fresh fodder by means of silos has 
hardly proved to be such a success as 
to recommend its universal use. This 
system consists in warming the fodder 
by means of electric current, thus gen- 
erating certain microbes which pro- 
duce chemical disintegration. About 
fifty such silos are at present running 
at different experimental stations or‘on 
larger estates, so that within a short 
period of time it should be possible to 
judge whether they are to become gen- 
erally practical. As for drying plants 
which are important in the rainy Ba- 
varian climate, electricity cannot yet 
compete with steam power, especially 
where steam is at hand for other pur- 
poses. ‘This proves again that there is 
no general rule in economics and final 
decisions depend on practical and finan- 
cial considerations. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE Use 


It is difficult to establish by statistics 
to what extent our Bavarian farming 
population has adopted electricity. 
On January, 1921, a census covering 
the rural districts of Bavaria shows 
that half of the towns and villages were 
furnished or connected with public 
electric plants. A little over one-half 
of the household establishments used 
electric light and about one-ninth elec- 
tric power. The farming population is 
included in those figures, which shows 
how much is still to be done. In the 
meantime very considerable progress 
has been made and there is every hope 
that within three or four years almost 
every farmer will have at least the op- 
portunity of supplying himself with 
electric current for light and power, 
provided that the lines of distribution 
for the most part under the control of 
public authorities (state, provincial 
self-government in combination with 
private electrical companies) continue 
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to extend their network as rapidly as 
within the last few years. Whether 
this can be done depends on several 
conditions. The first condition is the 
supply of capital at a reasonable rate of 
interest; the second is the working of 
the superpower plants, especially those 
connected with the Bayern-Werk; the 
third condition is the offer of electricity 
at moderate prices. 

The supply of capital must be solved 
within the limits of the working of the 
Dawes plan, which for many years to 
come will rule Germany’s financial 
situation. Superpower plants furnish 
and most likely will in future secure the 
requisite of kilowatt hours. Prices for 
electricity are still comparatively high. 
While the current is produced under 
favorable circumstances at 1-2 Pf 
(ł— cents) it is sold to the small con- 
sumer at a price not quite in proportion 
to the price of production, bearing an 
excessive profit to the retailer, even if 


one considers that about one-fifth of 
the generated current is wasted during 
long distance transmission and trans- 
formation. Of, course it will not be 
possible for the plant to distribute 
direct to the consumer, but it should be 
possible to reduce retail prices by 
improving and simplifying methods. 
At present the price for power varies 
from 7 to 18 cents kw. h., while the 
price for light is still higher. A motor 
of 5 horsepower is supposed to consume 
4 kilowatts an hour. But of course 
there is no way of controlling the ex- 
pense for electricity incurred by a 
medium-sized farm. 

As it was remarked, Bavaria may be 
considered typical for these conditions 
and conditions in other parts of Ger- 
many can be deducted from above. 
Certainly careful and special attention 
is being paid to this important eco- 
nomic question both by individuals 
and by the state. 


The Need for Electricity on the Farm 


By Joun A. McSparran 
Master of the Pennsylvania State Grange 


HE gasoline engine has revolution- 

ized farm operation. Formerly, 
tread power was the only kind of power 
which the farmer was able to use, and 
but few farmers had that. Most of 
them depended upon some sort of 
power that was hauled around the 
country from farm to farm. When 
gas engines came into general use, farm- 
ers bought them for many purposes and 
no longer depended upon transient 
power except for such work as thresh- 
ing. Since then, many have come to 
own their own thresher. As a result, 
familiarity with the operation of ma- 
chinery, together with the scarcity of 
help in the house and out, has increased 
the demand for a power that can be 
used on a moment’s notice and for a 
variety of services. 

There is no power that fits that need 
like electric power and those who have 
their own electric plants have developed 
many uses for the current. These 
plants have relieved the drudgery of 
house-work to a very considerable ex- 
tent. The washing machine and the 
vacuum cleaner, the pump and the 
sewing machine have been added to the 
equipment of the home since the power 
to run them has become available. The 
care of such an individual plant is, 
however, considerable and those who 
can connect with thelarger power plants 
(i.e., central station service) are more 
and more seeking such connection. 

Here comes the difficulty and the 
hindrance to a larger power develop- 
ment on the farm. Big power com- 
panies do not seem to want country 
business. They will run their lines 
right through a property, but are 
loathe to give the people thus incon- 


venienced with the poles and towers 
any of the current that runs over the 
line. 

Those who use power also light their 
houses. In consequence, farmers are 
larger users of current than the average 
city dweller and yet they are cut off by 
the refusal of the companies to give 
them power except at prices and under 
conditions that are well nigh intolerable. 
The distribution of current from Niag- 
ara through Ontario Province seems to 
indicate that the cost of distribution is 
not very great and the extra power 
used by farmers seems to warrant a rate 
that is reasonable. 

In some instances, farmmg commu- 
nities are framing companies and build- 
ing lines in order to get current. In 
other cases, individuals are furnishing 
poles and the like as an inducement to 
the operating electric company for the 
extension of service out from boroughs 
and cities. The time has come when 
these power companies should be com- 
pelled to give service or lose all privi- 
leges on the highways and over private 
property. Railroads would no doubt 
like to stop their trains only in towns 
and cities, but they give service toevery 
village and small town within reach of 
their lines. Trolley companies could 
no doubt economize in operation by not 
stopping in the open country, where 
usually only a passenger or two board 
the car at a stop, but they also give 
service and practically stop wherever 
business is offered. ‘Their experience 
shows that business develops where 
service is given. 

Power companies would likewise find 
this true—that if they gave service, 
business would follow the lines and re- 
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turns would increase as time went 
on.. 

The need for more industry in the 
open places is a very crying onein Amer- 
ica. Congestion in cities is not good 
for the country or for the people who are 
found m the congested centres. Fac- 
tories moving out where their employes 


can have a garden and a shade tree will 
get more out of them from the produc- 
tion end and develop better citizens 
than would be the case if huddled in a 
big city. Electrification of the country 
side is demanded both through the 
economic need and for social and ethical 
reasons. l 
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A Note on Rates for Rural Electric Service 


By Morris LLEWELLYN. COOKE 
Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia 


NEGLIGIBLE percentage of the 
farms of the United States now 
have electric service. Therefore we 
can consider as in the making the form 
and content of the schedule of rates to 
be applied to this new class of service 
if and when rural electric service is de- 
veloped. i 

It cannot too often be recalled that 
the electrical industry began as a 
lighting industry exclusively. Forty 
years ago the idea of using electricity 
for power—or for anything else but 
light—was not in anyone’s mind. 
When through technical development 
the use of electric current for power be- 
came feasible the industry made a plan 
for capturmg this new class of business. 
Long view policies were adopted and 
concessions made even to the point in 
some instances of quoting power rates 
at less than the cost of production. A 
great social gain was evolved in the 
process. A volume of business was 
promptly built up in the economies of 
which all classes of service have since 
participated. Other classes of bus- 
iness have come along—urban residen- 
tial; heating, municipal lighting, sub- 
urban, etc. Each has presented its 
special problems, each has required 
some adjustment in preconceived 
ideas and concessions from former 
practices. Each new class of business 
has in turn contributed to the unpar- 
alled present-day prosperity of the elec- 
trical industry. 

Now comes the claim of the farmers 
for this great boon—electrical service. 
Agriculture is the great power-consum- 
ing industry of modern society. And 
yet from our present outlook we cannot 
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say that even if all the farms were con- 
nected up with the electrical trans- 
mitting and distribution systems a very 
material addition would be made to the 
present total demand for electrical 
current. Compared with the demands 
of the steel industry, for instance, farm 
service must seem to the electrical pro- 
moter as small pickings. The service 
involves a world of detail and possibly 
some political complexities. On the 
other hand, if it can be demonstrated 
that electrical farm service (1) has 
reached the stage of engineering and 
economic feasibility, (2) can be made 
to pay for itself, (8) would prove a real 
boon to American agricultural life, and 
(4) is something which the farmers will 
provide for themselves through the 
government or otherwise if the private 
companies do not grapple effectively 
with the problem—then it would seem 
to be up to the industry to examine the 
task from all angles and proceed to 
make the same type of concessions to 
capture this business and thus make it 
contribute to the whole success of the 
industry .that they have in former 
instances. 

Rural service should be considered as 
standing on its own feet, not con- 
trolled in any way or affected by bus- 
iness practices and theories heretofore 
developed for other classes of service 
—except as these may have an obvious 
economic basis when applied to this 
rural field now recognized as new. 


Waart THE Farmer Wants 
The most radical change in electric 
utility thinking will come through com- 
pletely disassociating rural rates and 
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service from urban rates and service. 
Now rural rates are based on the nearby 
urban domestic lighting rates with 
something added.1 This principle is 
one almost completely inconsistent 
with the facts. No material progress 
can be made until the principle is aban- 
doned. There formerly was some 
basis for the idea but it no longer oper- 
ates. The farmer probably demands 
in so-called “service” less than any 
other class of consumers. He wants 
reliability rather than frills. For in- 
stance, variations in voltage, etc., are 
not usually of very great importance 
to the farmer. Nor is he accustomed 
to such immediate and expensive re- 
pair service—known as trouble service 
—as is considered absolutely necessary 
in the city. In all rural transactions 
overheads are invariably on lower 
levels than urban overheads. The 
urban domestic user is rarely in a posi- 
tion—either individually or collec- 
tively—to provide distribution lines or 
service as is frequently the case with 
the farmer. 

The farmer is essentially a power 
user. If all the work of the urban do- 
mestic user were to be done electrically 
there would be no very marked increase 
in his demand for current. Whereas 
the farmer has almost a limitless 
demand for power. Just how much 
of this can be met by electricity will 
depend largely on the progress in the 
invention of appliances adapted to his 
needs and more particularly on the 
rates the farmer must pay for service. 

Fairly general rural electrification 
—treaching say 50 to 75 per cent of the 
arable area of many of our states within 
the next decade or two—must be con- 
sidered a reasonable goal m view of all 
the arguments therefor, financial, polit- 
ical, economic, social, ete. This is not 

1 “Rates for rural service shall be regular city 


rates plus a ruval charge.” National Electric 
Light Association Code. 


based on discrimination in favor of the 
farmer, but on due recognition of the 
special factors which favor him. 


Financina RURAL SERVICE 


Except in the case of co-operatively 
owned lines the private companies 
operating should pay for and have title 
to rural lines. ‘The methods of financ- 
ing such lines may vary widely. Asa 
general principle of course rural electri- 
fication should not become perma- 
nently or after a reasonable develop- 
ment period a burden on other classes 
of service. A variety of plans for 
customer loans on fair terms and even 
state co-operation are recognized as 
possibilities. 

In developing suburban business it 
has been quite the custom to assume a 
certain percentage of customers before 
the population or even the number of 
houses is known. The application of 
this principle to rural electrification 
will mean the abandonment of the pres- 
ent practice of not building a line until 
practically every house along the route 
is signed up on a contract. Rates es- 
pecially on new lines might be read- 
justed every three or five years in order 
to take cognizance of “prospects” that 
have not become customers. Local 
public opinion would probably make 
itself felt in this matter—more espe- 
cially. if the failure of one or more 
“prospects” to sign up meant an im- 
crease in rates for the rest of the com- 
munity. The effort should be made to 
provide rural electrification by com- 
munity as contrasted with individual 
action through the establishment of 
rural power districts and otherwise. 

Where through individual and com- 
munity contributions construction 
work is undertaken which otherwise 
might not be financially feasible, ad- 
justments in the burden of such con- 
struction cannot be considered as 
discrimination. This applies to origi- 
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nal consumers only and not to later 
additional consumers not participating 
in the launching of the enterprise. 

- Finally, as a guide in the framing of 
a schedule for rural rates, three 
principles may well be observed. 
Rural rate systems must be: 


1, So simple as to be readily under- ’ 


stood by the consumers. 


Practically all current systems of 
tates which meet the tests im- 
posed by 2 and 3 following are so 
complicated with details as to 
mean nothing—except possibly to 
people in the industry. 


2. Designed to encourage a large and 
increasing use of current. 


Except as the farmer is led to be- 
come a considerable user of elec- 
tricity it will not be possible for 
electricity to influence agricul- 
tural life in any large way. The 
only way to absorb the admittedly 
high cost of rural lines is by 
making them serve the farmer in 
a large way. Simply to connect 
up every farm in the country would 
not have much meaning. 


$. Rational t.e., related to actual 
cost. 


It is of prime importance that, 
in working out the form of sched- 
ule and the rates which such 
schedule shall include for the 
several rural communities and 
several classes of rural service, 
every effort be made to use 
only present-day actual costs. 
This means the abandonment of 
theories the bases for which are 
historical. 


There would appear to be little or no 
place in rural rates for the so-called 
demand charge. Such charges have 
been made in the past on the theory 
that a certain section of plant capacity 
is set aside for every customer’s indi- 
vidual use. Even if this theory is still 
tenable for other classes of service the 


great diversity in rural use suggests its 
abandonment in fixing rural rates. 
This matter is ably discussed by two 
other writers in this volume. The 
Indiana Public Service Commission has 
recently ruled out demand charges on 
all services below 10 kw. demand which 
would probably include 98 per cent of 
farm services. 

The cost of the electric current itself 
will be a relatively unimportant factor 
in the whole cost of rural service. This 
will not be true for those relatively few 
farmers who use current for power on a 
very large scale. Such users are en- 
titled to the same consideration and 
rates as are quoted to industrial power 
users. As this class is not typical of 
rural consumers generally today, their 
requirements and service have not been 
specially considered in this memoran- 
dum. 

For most farmers the cost of service 
will be largely determined by two fac- 
tors: (a) the number of consumers per 
mile of distribution line and (b) the cost 
of constructing one mile of such line. 
Of course the number of consumers per 
mile of line may vary greatly. It has 
come to be considered that when the 
number of prospective customers, t.6., 
homesteads, is less than three to the 
mile the problem becomes one for 
special treatment in each particular 
case. Therefore this memorandum has 
to do’ with rural electrification where 
there are three or more prospective 
customers to the mile. This means 
that the average for the entire length of 
line which it is proposed to build shall 
be three or more to the mile. There 
might, for instance, be a section where 
for three miles there were no farms if 
along the remaining seven miles of a 
ten-mile stretch there were a minimum 
of 80 farms—-thus making the average 
for ten miles at least three. If dis- 
tribution lines are extended beyond a 
point where the prospective consumers 
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number three to the mile, the farms to 
be reached by the extension will have to 
provide a proportionate part of the 
funds required for the construction. 

Tt has been the experience in Sweden 
and elsewhere that to make rural elec- 
trification broadly successful the facili- 
ties must be planned out so as to cover 
fairly completely a given countryside 
or area rather than to follow certain 
specially favorable routes through such 
territory. When a given territory 
reaches a predetermined population- 
density standard, thorough-going elec- 
trification seems to be the answer. 


EsTIMATING CONSTRUCTION Costs 

It is difficult to give any very simple 
answer as to the cost of constructing a 
mile of rural line. Little assistance 
can be gained by a study of the experi- 
ence of private companies to date be- 
cause: (1) their costs apply to small 
scale and piece-meal construction; (2) 
such costs include overheads based al- 
most altogether on urban experience; 
(8) the various elements of such costs 
have not been subjected to that scru- 
tiny as to accuracy and relevancy that 
ordinarily accompanies rate investiga- 
tions before Public Service Commis- 
sions; (4) specifications for rural lines 
are far from having reached even 
approximate standardization. The 
Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario 
gives $1,200 per mile for overhead and 
$800 the mile for underground as the 
cost of farmer lines. 

It is my personal conviction that if 
and when fairly general rural electrifi- 
cation is effected the great bulk of the 
business should be done at 2,300 volts— 
certainly less than 5,000 volts? In 

? Some of my associates feel that the slightly 
higher construction costs involved in a somewhat 
higher range of voltages is fully warranted. My 
goal is general electrification and on the simplest 
and most inexpensive basis possible. The 
higher voltages have implications not directly 
related to cost. 


foreign practice—in Sweden and Ba- 
varia especially—rural distribution 
lines are standardized at 8,000 volts. 
The electric service companies show a 
disposition in such rural construction 
as is now being undertaken to scale up 
the voltage. One of the most active 
service companies in Pennsylvania ad- 
vocates 13,600 volts for all rural lines. 
The arguments for this policy as apply- 
ing to that degree of rural electrification 
thus far undertaken may be sound, but 
such ‘arguments have very little direct 
bearing on farmers’ service. It is very 
debatable whether the extra expense in 
constructing any line above 2,300 volts 
should be made a charge against the 
farmers using the line. This argument 
would apply with even more force to 
any line above 4,800 volts. Where itis 
at all likely that industrial business will 
develop it may easily be wise policy to 
provide lines of greater capacity, but 
such excess over the actual needs of the 
rural part of the community shculd be 
a charge against some other class of 
service. The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany does not now permit power lines 
above 5,000 volts to be strung on the 
same poles with telephone service. Of 
course technical developments may 
make it possible to change this policy. 
But until it is changed the use of volt- 
ages higher than 5,000 will preclude the 
economy of joint pole lines for tele- 
phone and electric service. 

One carefully arrived at estimate for 
a mile of 6,900 volt primary line, single 
phase and 175 feet between poles is as 
follows (See p. 66). We are citing this 
with no thought of its finality but 
simply to give students of the subject 
a detailed picture of the problem. 

The cost of right-of-way has not been 
included for the reason that this is an 
item which is entirely within the con- 
trol of farmers themselves and may be 
made prohibitive or done away with 
altogether as they see fit. When the 
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Poles—Untreated Chestnut Min. Maz. 
20 — 30’ at 86.20.. noaua ccc cen wee $124.00 
5 — 85' at 8.87. wee adcanndwdawis de. as 44.35 
8 — 40’ at 11.25. o a a cee 88.75 
2 — 45' at 18.75.. na aa cece cee eee 27.50 
$229.60 $229 60 8229 60 
Cross-Arms 
Aparen eens Aahamagate: tee 32 16 
Pins, braces and boltgs....... oaaae .80 
$1.55 30 at 81.55 46.50 46 50 
Insulators 
60 at .35/.65 cents. ... ..... barea ae a a EU 21 00 $9.00 
Wire 
No. 4 H. D. bare copper, 16 cents base, 1400 Ibs. at 164 cents 221.00 221 00 
Tie Wire NOs 16 S: Corer: week ooh wee ceed wee ones 2.00 2.00 
Labor on poles, expense and labor digging, setting, framing 
and SOA ereer eaa Shee Jeeta ners td 240.00 450 00 
Drayage of poles, wire, x-arms, insulators per pole $2.50 to 
Paena aaaea a AEUR 75 00 105 00 
Guying per mile è 
At four points of change in direction 
At $ of a dead end per mile 
At 14 branches per mile 
Labor and material ..¢ 3.6 400i6464 veckbenewdak Guisewendea 35 00 60 00 
TBE OF tool nia. Sonat eeich dees e Cae esas eae O 5 50 5.50 
Engineering, contingencies and office overhead during con- 
struction 10%. 12% on foregoing ... .... ... pa ve. 87.56 139 03 
SUPET AION cerae harea N E O E R ES 35.00 50.00 
$998.16 $1347.63 
Interest during construction at 12% on foregoing ... .. 17.47 23.58 


fact is considered that electrification 
will add not less than $1,000 to the 
value of a 150 acre farm, the short- 
sightedness of demanding money for 
the passage of a pole line along the 
highway in front of the farm, or even 
across a corner of it, may easily be 
demonstrated. 

For a like reason no allowance has 
been made for the right to trim trees, 
and the farmers could, if they would, 
entirely relieve the utilities of this 
feature of expense by doing it them- 
selves. 





$1,015.68 $1,871.21 


There are some costs now in effect, 
connected with the crossing of one line 
of wire above another, both as to fees 
paid for official records and as un- 
warranted demands by the company 
above whose lines the new line is to 
pass. All such costs can be done away 
with by legislative action. 

A service of average length and ca- 
pacity including meter will cost from 
835.00 to $50.00, of which about $11.00 
is chargeable to cost of meter and its 
installation. Especially where the cus- 
tomers are few and far between, indi- 
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vidual service lines usually require an 
individual transformer. These vary in 
cost according to size. For a good 
sized rural connection permitting the 
use of a 10 horsepower motor such a 
transformer would cost around $150.00. 
Frequently when the houses are fairly 
near together economy is effected 
through the use of one transformer for 
two or more connections. 

If, as might be the case if the direc- 
tion of rural electrification should be 
assumed by the state, the construction 
of four or five thousand miles of rural 
lines should be undertaken as one 
project and especially if only that part 
of the construction directly of use to 
the farmer should be taken as the base 
in fixing rates, a considerable reduction 
in cost of service to the consumer might 
be achieved. ; 


EsTaBlLisHine Rates AND CHARGES 


The rural rate system should provide 
for: (a) a preliminary fixed monthly 
charge to be paid by the farmer, 
whether he uses current or not, plus (b) 
a two or three step current charge 
based on actual current used. Every- 
one will admit the equity of a group of 
farmers paying the so-called carrying 
charges on a distribution line built 
solely for their collective use and of any 
one of them paying such charges on the 
facilities installed for his own particular 
use (such as transformer, meter and 
service line) and this without regard to 
the use made of such equipment in any 
given period. 

The prelimimary fixed monthly 
charge should include: (1) an element 
covering fixed charges on utility’s net 
investment on extension line (affected 
in each rural district to be electrified by 
two variables only, (a) length and type 
of line, and (b) prospective customers); 
(2) an element covering maintenance 
and replacement charges on this line 
recognizing donations; (8) an element 


covering fixed charges on facilities paid 
for by the company and provided for 
the individual customer’s sole use; and 
(4) transformer losses. 

It will make for good feeling and ease 
of interpretation if these items can be 
determined in advance and tabulated, 
and in instances averaged, rather than 
figured on each individual job where 
the presence of exceptional conditions 
may lead to misunderstanding. This 
will involve adopting one or more 
standard costs per mile of line, depend- 
ing on type, specification, etc. Such 
costs can be made subject to adjust- 
ment from time to time. 

The percentage of the whcle cost to 
be allowed for taxes, interest on invest- 
ment, maintenance and replacement 
varies of course from place to place, 
from time to time, and with special 
conditions. Some of the factors which 
go to make up the rate vary as between 
the different kinds of materials, t.e., 
poles, copper wire, etc. These per- 
centages are always fiercely contested 
in rate cases. From 12 to 15 per cent, 
however, is a range that might possibly 
be agreed upon as fair by disinterested 
persons. Thus the monthly charge to 
cover this item on a mile of pole line 
estimated to cost $1,200 might be fif- 
teen per cent of 1,200 divided by the 
number of customers and prospective 
customers—say 5—divided by 12 
months or $8.00. If the average use 
by such customers is estimated at 100 
kw. h. per month this item would be 
8 cents per kw. h. If we used 12 per 
cent and assume 10 customers per 
mile this item would be $2.00 per 
month or 2 cents per kw. h. on 100 
kw. h. use. 

The charges on facilities provided for 
customers sole use—at best not a very 
large item, a fraction of a cent per kw. 
h. might be apportioned in accordance 
with the transformer capacity required 
by each such customer if not averaged. 
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Transformer losses like fixed charges 
run on whether service is being taken or 
not. While the number of customers 
on a rural line will vary from a mini- 
mum of three to a possible maximum of 
20 or more, it will probably suffice to 
base rates on a few average densities, 
as from 3-6, 7-10, 11-15, 16-20 per 
mile inclusive. 

The energy charge, which of course 
will be in addition to the preliminary 
fixed monthly charge, may well be in 
two or three steps. The first step will 
be for a minimum amount of current— 
say 10 kw. h.—at the predetermined 
wholesale rate, to which will be added 
an element to cover estimated line 
losses and another to cover commercial 
expense—reading meters, rendering 
bills, ete. This whole item might 
amount to approximately 81.00 or 1 
cent per kw. h. for 100 kw. h. of use. 
The last step in the energy cost will 
simply be the wholesale rate—2 cents 
per kw. h. more or less. In a three step 
system there would be a medium rate 
somewhat lower than the primary 
step and somewhat higher than the 
third step. ` 

Inasmuch as the charge for current 
under these proposals is so much below 
the figure to which the public has been 
accustomed, it may prove to be good 
public policy to raise it a trifle, but only 
of course in order to lower the mini- 
mums arrived at as above suggested. 
Otherwise, the minimums might prove 
too much of a bar to those who use 
current principally for lighting and 
therefore would not be in a position to 
use a large quantity of current. It is in 
the general interest to have the largest 
possible number of consumers share in 
the expense of providing the distribu- 
tion facilities. 

Customer rates so determined may 
average, say, 4 to 6 cents per kw. h. for 
an average use of 100 kw. h. per month 
by an average of 5 farms to the mile of 


line? But electric costs are constantly 
going down and will likely continue to 
decline for many years to come. So 
rates, even’ when fairly determined, 
must be considered as subject to 
revision. 

Rural rates have heretofore been 
figured on a@ straight quantity basis. 
These are known as flat rates. Where 
there are a considerable number of cus- 
tomers now paying on this basis the 
proposed plan with high minimum 
charges and low current rates may seem 
excessive. ‘This is almost sure to be 
the case where current is used for light- 
ing only. In such cases it is common 
present practice to provide that a cus- 
tomer may hold on to his present rate 
if the new method of assessing charges 
does not seem favorable. Before a 
great while the older system will dis- 
appear. 

Any such system of rates as that 
proposed will have a fairly direct re- 
lationship to cost and will encourage a 
constantly increasing use of current. 
Only as electricity is used freely can it 
exert any fundamental effect on rural 
life. 

Substantially our proposal means 
that in any beyond the city location, 
where the service company does not see 
its way clear, not only to build exten- 
sions at its own expense but to apply 
the regular urban rate schedule, that 
rates shall be based essentially on the 
average whole cost of current at the 
sub-station plus all the expense beyond 
this point, including fixed charges. 

As we approach the time when the 
cost of manufacturing and transmitting 
current will become fairly uniform and 
standardized, and when the operating 

3 While this method of arriving at a rate 
structure is somewhat novel, rates quantitatively 
comparable to this suggested range in rates are 
in force at a number of points in this country 
and Canada under private es well as public 


ownership. Such a low range under any flat 
rate schedules is impossible. 
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companies cover ever-widening terri- 
tories, it will become possible to simplify 
rates by further averaging of costs. At 
the present it is quite customary to 
charge rural electric consumers part or 
all of the cost of the construction work 
necessary to provide service. These 
charges are never based on published 
cost schedules but invariably on what 
is charged up on each individual job. 


Where this plan is followed it implies 
what is in effect a different rate for each 
individual customer. It is a far cry 
from this method to rural rate sched- 
ules with state-wide application. Wide- 
spread rural electrification will alriost 
force uniformity in rate structure and 
even uniform rates, except in cases 
affected by such material variations 
in cost as to make averaging unwise. 


The Miners Turn to Giant Power 


By McAuister COLEMAN 
Assistant Editor, IHinois Miner 


LLINOIS coal-diggers assembled in 
convention at Peoria in May, 1924, 
turned to Giant Power as one of the 
possible solutions to a serious problem 
which confronted them. It is probable 
that no group of organized workers 
ever found themselves in a more 
critical situation than that faced by 
the Illinois Mine Workers’ Union (Dis- 
trict 12 of the United Mine Workers of 
America) when they came together for 
their last biennial convention. With 
every coal-miner in the state a member 
of the union, with an organization that 
has been called “the strongest unit of 
organized labor in the United States,” 
the very existence of the union was 
threatened by a combination of cir- 
cumstances over which the miners 
apparently had no control. It was 
then that Oscar Ameringer, the far- 
visioned editor of the Illinois Miner, 
the weekly newspaper of the union, 
and President Frank Farrington, of 
District 12, made a study of the 
possibilities of Giant Power which 
resulted in the adoption by the conven- 
tion of a plan of far-reaching signifi- 
cance. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Mine Workers’ Union one of the 
strongest units in that union went on 
record as favoring increased production, 
increased consumption and the stabi- 
lizing of the entire industry. And it 
was through the exploitation of that 
strange new thing, Giant Power, that 
these coal-diggers hoped to find the 
way. Briefly they proposed to set up 
two huge Giant Power plants at either 
end of the Illinois coal fields which 
would manufacture electricity from 
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the burning of coal and would at once 
provide more work for the miners and 
cheap and abundant power for the 
community at large. 


CRITICAL CONDITION or MINERS 


The desperate need for more work 
was eloquently voiced in the appeals 
for relief which flooded the convention 
from nearly every coal-camp in the 
district. Out of a membership of 
100,000 at least 40,000 miners were 
out of work, mines throughout the 
state were closing down and those 
which were kept open were working, 
less than three days a week. Taking 
into consideration the families and 
dependents of the workers, some half 
a million human beings were faced with 
want—if not actual starvation. 

It is not necessary here to discuss in 
detail the causes for this widespread 
unemployment. The three years’ con- 
tract with the operators which assured 
peace in the industry had also the 
effect of driving many of the smaller 
operators out of the union field. The 
so-called “snow-birds” who keep their 
mines open in the hope that a strike 
will force up the prices of coal, drifted 
South to the non-union fields when 
word of the signing of the contract was 
received. At the same time union 
operators had difficulties m meeting 
the non-union competition because of 
the starvation wages paid non-union 
labor in the Alabama, Kentucky and 
Tennessee fields. Add to this a general 
industrial depression and you begin to 
realize the critical situation that con- 
fronted the Illinois diggers. 

As President Farrington grimly putit: 
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Competition has reached a point where 
every increase in wages and lowering of 
hours is followed by a reduction in the or- 
ganized fields for the benefit of the unor- 
ganized. If we follow this tendency to its 
logical sequence we may imagine a situation 
when our wages and conditions are so favor- 
able as to put an end to the coal industry in 
Illinois. 

He had hit here on a central problem 
of labor organization, one frequently 
discussed by professional economists 
but rarely so frankly posed by a labor 
leader. From the standpoint of 
sympathizers with labor a more inten- 
sive organization is one solution. In 
the case of the miners, however, it is 
at once a dangerous and laborious one. 

There is no blinking the fact that in 
many parts of this country the rights of 
miners to organize are ruthlessly abro- 
gated. In hundreds of non-union 
towns freedom of speech and as- 
semblage is unknown. 


CONDITIONS AT MINES AND 
RELIEF MEASURES 


So while there is no thought in the 
minds of any of the miners’ leaders of 
abating organization efforts, it is evi- 
dent to the more thoughtful of them 
that supplementary measures must be 
employed if the organization is to go 
forward. It is to their credit that they 
recognize the difficulties before them 
and attempt to solve them on their 
own initiative. 

When President Farrington stood up 
to read his report to the Peoria Con- 
vention he was addressing an audience 
who could understand all the techni- 
calities with which he dealt and could 
follow with intelligence the solution he 
proposed. Every practical coal-miner 
is painfully aware of the chaos into 
which the coal industry in this country 
has fallen. The man at the face of the 
coal is always first to suffer from mis- 
management and waste, the twin evils 
of the industry. Lack of adequate or 


even modern engineering methods is 
immediately evidenced in the pay-roll. 

It is no news to the miners to be told 
that the industry at which they make 
their living is the worst managed in the 
country. Time and again conventions 
of miners have called for the national- 
ization of the mines, not only because 
they believe that nationalization will 
improve the conditions of workers 
but because they are convinced that 
it is the only final solution. The 
thoughtful report of the Miners’ 
Committee on Nationalization, which 
was unfortunately buried by the work- 
ings of an inner ring of union politi- 
clans, is evidence that the miners, at 
any rate the more progressive of them, 
are fully aware of the critical condition 
of one of our basic industries. 

So when President Farrington de- 
scribed the more obvious wastes in the 
handling of coal he was talking not so 
much to the miners before him as to the 
public as a whole. He pointed out 
that under the present method of 
mining, one-third of the coal is left in 
the ground and lost forever. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

It costs nearly as much to haul a ton of 
coal from southern Ilinois to Chicago as it 
costs to produce the coal. 

It costs more to deliver a ton of coal from 
the car in Chicago to the bin of the con- 
sumer than it cost to mine the coal or to 
haul it from the mine to Chicago. 

If the facts were ascertained it also might 
be found that it costs nearly as much to re- 
move the ashes, cinders and clinkers from 
the basement of the consumer and dump 
them in the lake, as it cost to mine the ton 
of coal in the first place. The city of St. 
Louis, for instance, is paying 82.10 for the 
removal of a ton of ashes. 

It also might be proven that the smoke 
nuisance caused by the present method of 
burning coal in large cities is inflicting more 
damage to buildings, fabrics and health, than 
is represented by the cost of production. 

In these few items we have enouga waste 
to equal more than two-thirds of the price 
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paid by the consumer. There is, however, 
a greater waste which is due to the present 
method of utilizing coal. 

In their report made for the Smithso- 
nian Institute, Gilbert and Pogue found 
out that there are, in every ton of bitumi- 
nous coal, fifteen hundred pounds of 
smokeless fuel analogous to anthracite, ten 
thousand cubic feet of gas, twenty-two 
'pounds of ammonium sulphate, two and 
one-half gallons of benzol, and nine gallons 
of tar. l 

These by-products recoverable from a ton 
of coal have a value of three times the pres- 
ent retail price of coal. Under the pre- 


vailing method of burning coal they are ir- 


reparably lost to mankind. 

In sketching the waste in the production, 
distribution and consumption of coal, I 
have not touched upon the waste in human 
life and capital caused by seasonal em- 
ployment and prolonged idleness. I be- 
lieve, however, that a sufficient amount of 
criminal waste has already: been pointed 
out, to warrant the statement that.a more 
scientific organization of the coal industry 
would vastly increase the measure of life, 
comfort and happiness of the coal miners, 
without increasing the price of light, heat 
and power to the consuming public. 


And then came his proposal which 
is as follows: 
1. A semi-public corporation in which 


District 12, the operators, the consumers 
and the state would be represented, so as to 


safeguard the interests of all these factions.. 


2. The establishment of one or more 
Giant Power plants on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers for the manufacture of elec- 
tricity. 

8. An integrated net work of major and 
minor power lines to make electricity avail- 
able to every hamlet and farm house in ie 
state. 

4. The distillation of coal at or near the 
Giant Power station, in order to save the 
by-products of coal which are now wasted. 


The benefits anticipated from the plan 
suggested are: 
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(1) An increased demand for Illinois coal 
through 2 

(a) The substitution of electric light 
for kerosene light. 

(b) The substitution of electric power 
for gasoline power. 

(c) The substitution of electric stoves 
for wood, oil, gasoline and crude 
oil burning stoves. 

(d) The more extensive use of electri- 
cal labor-saving devices in home 
and farm, such as washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, corn 
shredder, etc. 

(e) The illumination of concrete high- 
ways. 

(f) The substitution of artificial an- 
thracite for fuel oil in heating 
plants. 


Other benefits anticipated are: 

(2) A marked reduction in the price of 
light, heat and power at the expense of 
waste in transportation, selling and delivery. 

(8) The stimulation of industry by a 
steady supply of light, heat and power, at 
reasonable prices. 

(4) The abolition of the smoke nuisance. 

(6) Cheaper fertilizer for the reclamation 
of farm land, and 

(6) Steady employment of our members. 


Unanimously the Convention voted 
to employ the funds of the organiza- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining the 
necessary expert advice to “ascertain 
the practicability and desirability” 
of the suggested plan. 

Several unforeseen developments 
have taken place since the Convention 
to check the energetic prosecution of 
the plan. There is no doubt, however, 
that within the near future experts from 
the engineering field will be sitting at 
the conference table with the miners’ 
representatives working out together 
a method of employing the new power 
that we have learned how to harness 
and control for the benefit of coal- 
digger and consumer alike. 


How Labor Views the Power Situation in California 


By PAUL ScHARRENBERG 
Secretary-Treasurer, California State Federation of Labor 


ALIFORNIA’S power problem is 
incidental to the state’s larger 
problem of flood control and water con- 
servation. The nine southern coun- 
ties, popularly known as “southern 
California,” have a somewhat different 
situation than obtains north of Teha- 
chapi Pass, the dividing point between 
northern and southern California. To 
be sure, both ends of the state have a 
common interest in conserving every 
drop of available water. 

Under irrigation, California becomes 
a paradise. Without irrigation, mil- 
hons of the state’s richest acres remain 
barren wastes. And yet this state, 
where water is the vital element, per- 
mits an average annual waste of 27,- 
000,000 million acre feet from its ndrth- 
ern watershed alone to run to the sea. 
‘Those 27,000,000 acre feet are sufficient 
to irrigate 18,000,000 acres. Once 
brought to the land that water will add 
billions to the wealth of the state, and 
increase the products of farm, orchard 
and vineyard by hundreds of millions 
annually. 

But the loss of this needed water is 
not the only waste entailed. Inciden- 
tal to the waste of that water, the state 
is subject to flood damage running, 
during seasons of heavy rain-fall, into 
many millions annually. This flood 
menace increases as the country is de- 
veloped. The channels of the rivers of 
northern California cannot carry the 
volume of flood waters which pour into 
them. In the pioneer days the excess 
water was allowed to escape over the 
lowlands, to find its way eventually 
back into the river channel. But with 
the development of the state these low- 
lands are being diked and brought un- 


der cultivation. More and more have 
the channels of the rivers been taxed 
during seasons of flood. The result 
has been higher and higher levies. The 
limit has about been reached. It is 
freely predicted that the next year of 
heavy rainfall will see large flood losses 
in northern California. The years 
1922 and 1924 were, however, “dry 
years.” The lands that will be en- 
dangered by flood with the first year of 
norma! rain-fall were in 1924 a parched 
plain. 

The nine counties of southern Cali- 
fornia with abundance of water within 
their reach, find their development 
slowing’ down because of water short- 
age. Parts of the southern counties 
are subject to even greater flood menace 
than are the interior valleys of the 
northern part of the state. But with 
the Colorado River controlled and the 
waters brought to the lands southern 
California would be assured of a water 
supply constant and sufficient. 

California then, both north and 
south, needs water as few other states 
need it, while menaced by more water 
than its river channels can carry to the 
sea. 

There seems to be little or no differ- 
ence of opinion as to how the two prob- 
lems presented by too much water in 
river channels during seasons of heavy 
rainfall, and too little water on the 
land can be met. Storage of the excess 
water, in the ample available storage 
sites in the mountains would at the 
same time remove the flood menace, 
and provide a constant water supply 
ample for all the needs of the state. 
In the case of the Colorado River in- 
volved in interstate complications, the 
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Federal Government is regarded as the 
proper agency for the building of the 
necessary dams, with the state as agent 
in the distribution of the water and the 
incidentally developed hydro-electric 
power. The only available agency 
competent to handle the problem in 
northern California, having in view 
water conservation as well as flood con- 
trol, is the state itself. California is 
fast reaching a point where general 
state development must wait upon the 
practical solution of this water prob- 
lem. : 


CONTROVERSIES 


Conservation of the waters now run- 
ning to waste is of primary importance 
to California. Second in importance 
is the by-product that would result 
from such  storage—hydro-electric 
power. Water storage would make 
available enormous quantities of 
cheaply generated power. The man- 
ner of disposition of that power is the 
bone of contention between the water 
conservationists on the one side, and 
the privately-owned power companies 
on the other. The conservationists 
insist that both water and power be 
continued in the possession of the state 
to be furnished the people at cost 
of production. The privately-owned 
power companies insist that the by- 
product, the power from water develop- 
ment by state and nation, must be 
reserved for private exploitation. And 
while these contending sides battle, co- 
ordinate development of the state’s 
water resources is brought to a stand- 
still. 

Labor in this controversy has un- 
reservedly thrown its influence on the 
side of the water conservationists and 
public ownership of power as well as of 
water. Several local skirmishes have 
been held between the two groups, with 
success generally on the side of the 
conservationists. 


RESULTS or LOCAL ENTERPRISES 


Thus Los Angeles, with a local water 
supply sufficient for a population of not 
more than 250,000, went 200 miles into 
the mountains, empounded water and 
brought it to the city. This enterprise 
made possible Los Angeles county’s 
present population of more than a mil- 
lion. Incidental to this water develop- 
ment cheaply generated electric power 
was made available. Privately-owned 
power companies attempted to take 
over this power. 

The power companies were eventu- 
ally defeated. Asa result Los Angeles 
is distributing power at much lower re- 
tail rates than exacted by privately- 
owned companies for similar service in 
adjacent territory. Privately-owned 
companies selling power in Los Angeles 
City were forced to meet these mu- 
nicipal rates. As a result, during 1921 
for example, the actual cost of all elec- 
tric service in the city of Los Angeles, 
exclusive of street lighting and rail- 
ways, was $8,994,168, while the same 
service at the regular schedules of rates 
charged by private companies in ad- 
jacent territory would have cost $12,- 
784,230, representing an actual saving 
to Los Angeles consumers of $3,790,- 
067. 

In addition to the savings in rates for 
electricity, the Los Angeles municipal 
power plant made a good profit. The 


- audit made of the plant’s books by 


Price, Waterhouse & Company for the 
year from which the above comparison 
is made shows that: 


(a) Accounting for interest and depre- 
ciation, in addition to operation and main- 
tenance expense, according to the practice 
of private corporations under State Rail- 
road Commission regulation, the earnings 
of the Bureau of Power and Light for the 
last fiscal year, ending June 380, 1921, 
showed. a surplus or clear profit of $1,210,- 
838.44 and for the Bureau’s total operating 
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period of 4ł years a surplus of $1,812,- 
983.37. 

(b) Accounting, in addition to operation 
and maintenance expense, for interest and 
the annual requirements for paying off the 
bonded debt from the beginning or incep- 
tion of the Bureau of Power and Light to 
the end of the last fiscal year, in accordance 
with provisions of law for municipal prac- 
tice, the surplus for the last fiscal year was 
$1,088,840.44 and for the total construction 
and operating period 8824,726.87. 

(c) Accounting for bond interest and an- 
nual requirements both for full depreciation 
and for paying off the bonded debt, in ad- 
dition to operation and maintenance, 
“which demands of the project that it con- 
currently produce twice its original cost,” 
there is a surplus of $860,838.44 for the last 
fiscal year and still a handsome net surplus 
for the total financial operations of the 
Bureau of approximately one-third of a 
million dollars, and not a deficit. 


The Price, Waterhouse & Company 
audit for 1924 shows savings in rates to 
Los Angeles consumers of $22,000,000 
since the first power bonds were voted. 
In addition there had been to date 
(May 16, 1924) profits in excess of 
$9,000,000 which had been used for 
amortizing power bonds and extend- 
ing the municipal system. 

In a smaller way throughout the 
state, municipalities have engaged in 
the power business with uniform suc- 
cess. 

The town of Redding, for example, 
in December, 1921, purchased from a 
private company, under condemnation 
proceedings, the local power distribut- 
ing system at a cost, including sever- 
ance damages, of $57,000. 

A report of the electrical department 
submitted to the city trustees, August 
5, 1924, by City Manager E. A. Rolison 
and City Clerk Leslie Engram shows a 
net revenue of $31,891.97 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924. 

The gross revenue for the year was 
$64,903.71 and total expense $33,011.74. 


The profits from operation of the 
system from December 6, 1921, to June 
80, 1924, have been disbursed and ac- 
counted for in the following manner: 


Refunded to the general fund the $10,000 
borrowed to apply on original purchase of 
plant. 

Advance payments of $5,000 from con- 
sumers for power paid back in full. 

Bonds redeemed 82,000. 

The sum of $89,115.03 was transferred to 
general fund and used to pay cost of street 
and highway paving. For betterments and 
additions to plant, equipment, furniture, 
etc., $23, $82.17; making the total disburse- 
ments $79,497.20 and leaving “‘Surplus on 
Hand,” $1,241.85. 


The city of San Francisco has been 
working for more than a decade to 
bring water from Hetch-Hetchy valley. 
In this, the city has had at every step 
the continued opposition of interested 
corporations. With the necessary dem 
completed, the city is now at grips with 
the power companies for the incidental 
hydro-electric power that will be de- 
veloped. Irrigation districts that are 
engaged in this piece-meal water de- 
velopment are having the same expe- 
rience with power companies, the policy 
of the power companies being to take 
over the hydro-electric by-product at 
low cost, to be re-sold to the very peo- 
ple who pay for the water development 
at monopoly rates. ; 

Labor is unalterably opposed to this 
policy. 


Powers COMPANIES OPPOSE 
LEGISLATIVE BACKING 


The first serious attempt to co-or- 
dinate this water development with the 
credit of the state back of it was made 
at the legislative session of 1921. A 
bill to that end passed the state serate 
in the face of determined opposition on 
the part of the power companies. 
Whereupon, public-spirited. citizens of 
the type of former Congressman Wil- 
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liam Kent, of Kentfield, Dr. John R. 
Haynes, of Los Angeles, and Rudolph 
Spreckels, San Francisco banker, se- 
cured the services of the best engineers, 
attorneys and financial agents obtain- 
able to draw a model bill to put state 
credit back of a plan of co-ordinate de- 
velopment of the water resources of the 
state. The purpose of this measure 
was set forth in its opening section 
“To conserve, develop and control the 
waters of the state for the use and bene- 
fit of the people.” Gifford Pinchot 
declared this measure to be the best 
ever drawn for the carrying out of its 
declared policies. 

The first important endorsement of 
this measure, the California Water and 
Power Act, as it was called, came from 
the 1981 convention of the California 
State Federation of Labor. It was at 
once endorsed generally by the local 
unions. Andrew Furuseth voiced the 
sentiment of organized labor generally 
when he said: 


It is almost inconceivable that there can 
be Californians who will oppose the water 
and power amendment to conserve for the 
people of California the full use of the water 
of the state at cost. It is a proposition so 
clearly beneficial that one would be tempted 
to question the good citizenship of objectors 
unless one knows them to be blinded by 
self-interest. 


The measure was submitted to the 
electors under the initiative. A most 
astonishing campaign of misrepresen- 
tation was carried on against it. A 
legislative investigation showed that 
this opposing campaign had been 
financed by the power companies, 
which admitted under the pressure of a 
legislative committee to expending 
more than half a million dollars to 
bring about its defeat. But in spite of 


this opposition 243,604 votes were cast 
in Its favor. 

The identical measure was again 
placed on the ballot in 1924. ‘Once 
more did the power companies of the 
state conduct a campaign of amazing 
misrepresentation against it. Again 
did labor, from one end of the state to 
the other, rally to its support. In this 
campaign, the California labor group 
had the backing of the American Fed- 
eration ‘of Labor, which at its 1923 
national convention had endorsed the 
measure. The late Samuel Gompers 
in an address to organized labor in 
California urged its adoption. Said 
President Gompers: 


The American Federation of Labor at its 
Portland convention endorsed the Califor- 
nia Water and Power Amendment. I urge 
all wage-earners of California to unite in 
support of the constructive state power 
policy outlined in that amendment. Until 
the issue raised by that amendment is set- 
tled it is necessary that the workers of Cal- 
ifornia unite in the effort to sustain the 
policy therein outlined regarding owner- 
ship. 


The overwhelming interest in the 
national campaign overshadowed 
everything of a local nature in Califor- 
nia this election, and again did the op- 
position of the power companies defeat 
the water conservation policy set forth 
in the proposed water and power meas- 
ure. Nevertheless, the affirmative 
vote for the measure was increased to 
820,000. Eventually, with better un- 
derstanding of the problem, California 
will unquestionably adopt the policy 
so clearly set forth in the twice defeated 
water and power measure; that is, to 
conserve, develop and control the wa- 
ters of the state, for the use and benefit 
of the people. 


The Attitude of Organized Labor 


By SAMUEL Gompmrs?! 
Late President, American Federation of Labor 


OBILIZATION and conservation 

of power are no new ideas to the 

labor movement. Our very existence 

depends upon the wisdom with which 

we accomplish these two purposes. 

We appreciate the potentiality of 
power—for both good and evil. 

In industry we know that production 
is conditioned by ability to make power 
the servant of our creative faculties. 
If we have only the physical power in- 
herent in our bodies, we can accomplish 
something; if physical power is supple- 
mented by machinery and mechanical 
power, we can do correspondingly more. 

American labor does not oppose 
machinery. On the contrary, we wel- 
come it as the means of increasing 
material wealth to raise material stand- 
ards of living. But we have held that 
there-is a human problem of infinitely 
higher import than the material. We 
have held that the principles upon which 
control of power and its material prod- 
ucts is determined, shall give first place 
to human service and human welfare. 

The significance of this fundamental 
unfolds itself with well-nigh startling 
emphasis when we consider gigantic 
plans for superpower. Such integra- 
tion of power streams constitutes a 
gigantic vehicle for either domination 
or service, both as applies to communi- 
ties and to those associated together in 
the industrial undertaking. In either 
case It has not been so difficult to get 
a vision of the human service to be 


rendered, but we have not been so suc- ` 


cessful in finding the methods by which 
to achieve our purposes. 


1 This article was sent to us by Mr. Gompers 
from El Paso, Texas, during the recent A, F. of 
L. Convention. It was his last written manu- 
script for publication. There are good reasons for 
believing that even during the eventful tripto the 
City of Mexico the bearing of electrical power 
on the future of the labor movement was very 
much on Mr. Gompers’ mind.—Txx Eprror. 
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So far as the technical problems of 
production and distribution of power 
are concerned we have made great 
strides. So far as assuring efficient 
service to communities at low costs is 
concerned, we have not yet developed 
either the agencies or the technique for 
control in the interest of the public. 
This is one of our most imperative and 
important public problems. Itis nota 
problem which can be solved for us, but 
each social and industrial group must 
contribute to the solution. Labor 
welcomes an opportunity to partici- 
pate in any genuine effort. 

As to the internal problems of con- 
trol within the power industry, the 
fundamentals will in no way differ. 
Every group contributing to produc- 
tion has industrial experience of value 
to continuous progress in production. 
There should be opportunity for each 
functional group in the power industry 
to make its distinctive contribution to 
the policies of the industry and to par- 
ticipate in the making of those deci- 
sions that vitally concern each. In 
essentials this means according to labor 
unions’ opportunity to perform that 
constructive service inherent in them. 
Such a method of organization within 
the industry would substitute intelli- 
gence for force, and would enable group 
organizations to promote individual 
initiative and stimulate creative power. 

The labor movement stands ready to 
co-operate on this high plane. In the 
meantime it is on guard to defend 
human rights and welfare both of indi- 
viduals and of communities. We want 
power controlled for human service? 


2? For other articles by Mr. Gompers see 
“Giant Power and its Possibilities, Potential- 
ities and Its Administration,” American Feder- 
ationtst, December, 1923, and “The Future of 
Giant Power—Tyrant, Servant or Co-ordina- 
tor,” American Federations, August, 1924. 


Use of Electric Service in Industry 


By G. M. Gapspy 
Vice-President, West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TEXTBOOK of recent vintage de- 
fines electricity as a “something 
permeating everything!” And in light 
of present knowledge it is as good a 
definition as any other. Intrinsically 
we don’t know what electricity looks 
like, smells like, tastes like, nor of what 
it is composed. We recognize it as a 
phenomenon and make use of its appli- 
cations in various forms of service. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to the use 
of electricity per se is in electrolytic 
and certain electro-plating processes. 
Even here the electric current—so 
called—seems but to furnish the urge 
which makes the ions, atoms, mole- 
cules, or what not behave in a man- 
ner profitable for the experimerter or 
user, 

A postulate of this article is, there- 
fore, that the electric service company 
deals in and supplies a service and not 
a commodity. Long ago we were 
taught that energy cannot be manu- 
factured—an axiom which may again 
be put on the defensive but is as vet to 
be accepted as basic—but it can be 
transformed, stored, changed from po- 
tential to dynamic form and in general 
adapted for shipment and use in fairly 
efficient manner. 

Electric service is comprised of ca- 
pacity and energy—producing power 
and work. Capacity and power are 
unidimensional; work and energy are 
areas or integrated values resulting 
from a plotting of the ordinate of capac- 
ity or power along the abscissa of time. 
Load factor is the ratio of the mean 
ordinate of the integrated area to 
the maximum capacity ordinate. In 
practice these ordinates are not teken 
at instantaneous values but as averages 


through a predetermined time interval 
of five, ten, fifteen minutes or an hour. 


DETERMINING FACTORS AND THER 
INFLUENCE 


Capacity factor is the ratio of aver- 
age use during a given interval of time 
to maximum capacity available for use. 

In simpler language load factor is a 
relative or comparative value indicat- 
ing how constantly the maximum 
amount of power required has been 
kept at work. To illustrate by a sim- 
ile of less flexible characteristics than 
those possessed by electric service, sup- 
pose a man has a daily task of hauling a 
load from one point to another with a 
hill to be crossed en route. To make 
the grade at the top of the hill he must 
use for a brief interval the pulling 
power of ten horses. When on the 
level four horses will make sufficient 
headway and on the down slope the 
load will almost coast, so that one horse- 
to overcome occasional excess friction 
will be all that is required. At night 
they all go to bed. Now that man 
must maintain his ten horses available 
for work at the top of the hill; for the 
rest of the time he can unhitch them or, 
if more convenient, let them loaf in the 
harness, but he must have them when 
he needs them and they must be 
stabled, groomed, doctored and fed to 
keep them alive and fit for pulling every 
hour ofthe year. If it be assumed that 
one horse will be kept pulling full load 
all the time, three more pulling half of 
the time, two more pulling a quarter of 
the time, and the other four only on the 
sharp grade of the hill, there may be 
found to be a relationship between oats 
and hours of actual work, also the Jife 
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may be shortened, more harness re- 
quired and other operating coste in- 
creased in relation to hours of use. It 
is thus plain that the cost of transport- 
ing the daily load is the sum of a fairly 
uniform fixed charge plus a variable 
operating cost, which corresponds to 
the commonly called demand and 
energy components of an electric serv- 
ice bill, and it is at once apparent that 
the more hours all the horses exert their 
pulling power the lower will be the total 
average cost of each horsepower hour 
of work. So, the higher the load factor 
the lower the average cost per unit of 
work. 

Diversity factor is the ratio of the 
highest simultaneous use of capacity to 
the sum of the maximum use of parts of 
that capacity at different times and 
locations during a given interval of 
time. Suppose the farmer has a field 
near the hill-top, a quarry adjacent to 
the down slope and a tread mill along 
the level stretch. When the load is at 
the top of the hill he unhitches six 
horses and they are used first to bring 
some heavy loads from the quarry, then 
four are put to plowing, and two on the 
tread mill work; later two are taken 
from plowing and used for miscellane- 
ous hauling jobs, while the tread mill 
horses go back on the main load. 
Summed up, during the day ten horses 
have done work requiring a total but 
not simultaneous exertion of twenty- 
four horsepower. So the diversity 
factor is 10/24ths or approximately 
0.42 or, as usually rated, each actual 
horse will take care of demands calling 
for 2.4 horsepower. The greater the 
diversity the more valuable each horse 
becomes and the less becomes the total 
cost of doing each task. 

Power factor is the ratio of real work 
producing energy to the total apparent 
energy expended in doing a given task. 
While the analogy is far from exact an 
illustration may be taken from our ten 


horses. The maximum result from the 
pulling power of all the horses will be 
accomplished if they pull in unison with 
tugs and traces of all the horses taut in 
parallel lines at right angles to the axles 
of the wagon. This perfect condition 
is seldom realized. By swinging out a 
little the lines of force are exerted at 
different angles and also the maximum 
expenditure of power by each horse is 
not exerted at the same moment, with’ 
the result that the sum of individual 
dynamometer readings on each horse 
would, if extended over the time inter- 
val consumed in hauling the load, 
amount to more work than that actu- 
ally required for the movement accom- 
plished. The excess apparent work 
may be likened to the wattless com- 
ponent of an electric induction mo- 
tor load. It is apparent that were it 
possible exactly to balance the load 
requirements with the pulling power of 
the horses, an even ten horsepower load 
would actually call for a fraction of an 
eleventh horse, necessitating the owner- 
ship, stabling, care and feeding of an 
additional horse. So low power factor 
means added cost both in investment 
and operating expense and the reflec- 
tion of this item of expense is to be 
found to an increasing extent in power 
schedules. 

Here then are the important features 
of the cost of electric service: Demand 
and energy components influenced by 
load factor, diversity factor and power 
factor, and the greatest. of these is load 
factor! 

Our horses, having served their an- 
alogical purpose, are now turned out to 
graze and the terms they were im- 
pressed into service to define will be 
used without restraint. 

Load factor may be determined for 
different periods of time and it is always 
essential to express the time interval. 
Daily load factor is of use to determine 
relationship and diversity value be- 
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tween classes of service; that is, do- 
mestic lighting, commercial lighting 
and small power, street railway, and 
large industrial power uses. Weekly 
load factors taken in relation to daily 
load factors have significance in show- 
ing effect of twenty-four hour indus- 
trial operation and the building up of 
“off peak” loads. Seasonal load fac- 
tors indicate, when studied in relation 
to each other, the diversity in character 
of load supplied—e.g., heavy coal-min- 
ing loads from middle autumn to late 
spring and ice-making and refrigeration 
load—or the lack of it—in summer. 
Annual load factors have a bearing on 
generating capacity required and are of 
greatest interest to the supplying com- 
pany. Finally, business cycle load 
factors have a broad economic interest 
but must be used on a comparative ba- 
sis and interpreted only with a knowl- 
edge of the character of load supplied. 
To illustrate, a gaseous shaft mine in 
normal operation may operate on a 
load factor of 35 per cent, at half pro- 
duction hoisting three days a week the 
load factor may drop to twenty per 


cent, and when producing no coal but , 


necessarily kept ventilated and un- 
watered the load factor may go to 
sixty per cent or higher. The com- 
posite effect of a coal depression or a 
strike may therefore be, and has been 
found in real life to be, an improved 
system load factor with a greatly re- 
duced system peak demand. 


Electric service in a real sense was 


started with the “Electric Light Plant”’ 


in 1882. Up to about 1890 electric 
service was lighting service. Figure 1 
shows a typical daily load curve of a 
lighting plant. 


EFFORTS TO DEVELOP ELECTRIC 
POWER APPLICATIONS 
Striving to “fill the valley ”—mean- 
ing improve the station load factor— 
efforts were made to develop electric 


power applications and sel daytime 
energy for such use. The adoption of 
higher voltage transmission made pos- 
sible by the commercial development 
of the transformer in 1890, followed 
during the next ten years by other im- 
portant improvements for generating, 
transmitting and using electric service, 
permitted the spread of its use and 
brought success to power sales efforts. 
By 1900 the use in industry of electric 
power from an outside source was no 
longer uncommon. Figure 2 shows a 
daily load curve of a power generat- 
ing plant during the time when the 
chief use of service was for lighting but 
the power load was being rapidly de- 
veloped. The central power station 
resulted from this development. A 
central power station load curve is il- 
lustrated by Figure 3. Ever increas- 
ing demands for electric power with the 
ability to meet more stringent require- 
ments as to continuity and quality of 
service has in recent years produced the 
“Superpower” system, which is the 
linking together of great generating 
plants with high voltage, large capacity 
transmission lmes operated under one 
central control and capable of increased 
efficiency of operation by reason of im- 
proved capacity factors of most eco- 
nomical units. Figure 4 is a super- 
power system load curve. 

Turning to industrial plant load 
curves, the transition from steam to 
electric drive has required some years 
with an intervening period of mixed 
drive, so that load curves truly typical 
of the power use for an entire plant or 
operation have not been readily ob- 
tainable. An effort has recently been 
made to secure some curves which will 
represent the normal use of power in 
such fundamental operations as steel 
mulls, coal mines, plate glass plants, 
cement mills, and brick plants. Fig- 
ures 5 to 9 show these curves for a given 


working day. Figure 10 shows the 
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power company system curve as related 
to the composite groups of coal mines, 
steel mills and glass plants supplied 
from this particular system. Figure 
11 shows the effect on the average price 
per kilowatt hour paid by each group 
under identically the same schedule, 
the difference in rate being due to load 
factor conditions. 

The practice of all the large electric 
service companies in making load factor 
a real consideration in their power 
schedules is the same. The actual 
treatment differs as might be expected 
and depends upon relative investment 
and operating costs. This not being a 
treatise on rate making, further com- 
ment onratestructures will not be made. 

It may be accepted that the power 
cost of an industrial plant will vary in- 
versely as its power load factor—and 
this holds whether power be purchased 
or made on the premises. It does not 
follow, however, that an industrial 
plant can profitably be equipped or 
operated so as to produce the flattest 
power load curve theoretically possible. 
Other cost elements enter. Power 
cost In most manufacturing processes 
is not a great percentage of total pro- 
duction cost. To the contrary it will 
probably be found to average less than 
5 per cent of such total cost. So there 
is a limit quite soon reached beyond 
which it does not pay to go in rearrang- 
ing manufacturing processes solely to 
reduce power cost. From another 
angle, however, it may pay to give close 
attention to the plant load factor. It 


is entirely possible that, in plants of a 
character that the manufacturing proc- 
ess is fairly uniform throughout the 
day, the power load curve will be found 
to be an accurate barometer of produc- 
tion. The valleys mean loss due to 
slowing up of output and an investiga- 
tion of causes may be profitable. By 
careful study over several months a par 
load curve for any plant or operation 
may be established and the graphic 
meter chart will then tell an illuminat- 
ing story. This applies to more than 
merely the consideration of load factor, 
as the operator will find that distinc- 
tive shapes in the curve correspond to 
certain activities in the plant or mine 
which may be controlled either in the 
quantity of power drawn or in the time 
of use. 

Electric service companies are anx- 
ious that their patrons secure the 
maximum service per dollar of cost. 
The larger companies maintain service 
departments, manned by a personnel 
experienced in electric-driven machin- 
ery and willing to join in an intelligent 
study of conditions prevailing in the 
consumer’s plant to insure an arrange- 
ment and use of equipment which will 
result in maximum load factor, power 
factor approaching unity, and the 
greatest diversity in use of power re- 
quirements, thereby securing the low- 
est cost per kilowatt hour and per unit 
of output of the consumer’s finished 
product. And this is the ambition of 
every progressive electric service com- 
pany. 
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Fraves 1. Hourly Load Curve taken from Franklin and Esty’s Elements of Electrical Engineering. 
Data are from records of a plant having a peak requirement of about 1400 horsepower. The morning 


peak is without doubt due to lightning service required from 6 to 9 o’clock. Time, about 1908 or 
1904. 
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Figurs 2. Hourly Load Curve taken from records of an actual plant at a time when lighting 
was still the main use of electric service. Some power business had been developed for this plant. 
This power load shows the same characteristic morning and afternoon peaks as will be noted on 
the load curves of power plants of later date. 





Figure 8. Hourly Load Curve taken from records of same plant as used in Figure 2, several years 
later, when it had graduated into a Central Power Plant of about 50,000 horsepower installed 
capacity. 





Ficurs 4. Hourly Load Curve taken from records of a system supplying service used in parts of 
four states. An analysis of this curve by major industries is shown in Figure 10, see p. 76. 





Figure 5. Hourly Load Curve of a single brick plant. The curve load factor is 41.7%. This 
curve is fairly typical of the one shift operation. The data are taken from readings of a graphic 
meter for a day of usual performance. i 





Fiavre 6. Hourly Load Curve of composite graphic meter registration for the same day of 19 
different large mines. These include drift, slope and shaft mines. The'curve load factor is 76.5 %. 
This is, of course, much higher than the monthly load factor of mining operations, 





Fieurr 7. Hourly Load Curve of composite graphic meter registration for the same day of 
13 steel making and processing plants. Included are electric melting furnaces, rolling mills and 
wire mills. The curve load factor is 87.2%. The diversity between plants and operations improves 
the load factor of the composite curve. 





Figure 8. Hourly Load Curve of a single large cement plant. The curve load factor is 89.8%. 
The use in a cement plant of electric power is very constant, resulting in high load factors on both 
daily and monthly bases. 
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Fiaurn 9. Hourly Load Curve of composite graphic meter registration for the same day of 4 
large glass plants. The curve load factor is 98.8%. Diversity among plants brings this up but the 
heavy grinding and polishing in a plaze glass plant with many tables in use produces a high daily 
and monthly load factor for any one cf these large plants. 
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Figure 10. The Hourly Load Curve shown in Figure 4 is here analyzed by the major industries 
whose composite curves are shown in Figures 6,7 and 9. The area of use indicated as miscellaneous 
includes much power service and all domestic commercial and municipal lighting and small power 
use. It will be noted that the morning and afternoon-peaks are accentuated by the one shift manu- 
facturing operations, street railway use, and small commercial power requirements. 
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Fievrn 11. This curve has a qualitative rather than a quantitative interest. The hourly load 
curve factors derived from Figures 4, 6, 7 and 9 are plotted against ratios of average rates per kilowatt 
hour paid by all of these respective industries on a given power system. The same power schedule 
applies to each, the difference in the rate being due chiefly to load factor although the magnitude of 
the operations and conditions under which service is delivered—-voltage, power factor, regulation, 
etc.,—-are also factors. 


The Electrification of the American Railways’ 


By HerBERT Quick 
Author and former member of Farm Loan Board 


HIS nation of ours is an experi- 
ment in railroading. Whether or 
not it will succeed is still a question. 
It takes longer than one century to 
prove that we have the genius and the 
self-control to build a nation in the 
back lands of a continent on a basis of 
land transport. It takes longer than 
that to show that it is possible to do so. 
And yet the very existence of this na- 
tion, as we know it,-depends on the 
success of this new thing in nation 
building. ve 
For it is a new thing. Unless we 
have done it, it has never been done. 
There have been empires in the past as 
great in extent as our republic, and 
greater. But they have not been in- 
dustrial nations; or if they were, they 
relied on something that we can never 
have—waterways leading close to all 
their centers of population and out into 
the world. And, of course, there was 
never any such life as we are trying to 
maintain in these days of machinery. 
Ancient Egypt was no such experi- 
ment. It wasa strip of Nile mud from 
two to thirty miles wide and 750 miles 
long, and of about the area of Mary- 
land, with desert on both sides, and 
‘opening on waterways at the Mediter- 
ranean end and on the Red Sea side; 
and no part of it was over twenty miles 
from water transport. It was made up 
of cities based on the rich silt of the 
Nile. Its commerce extended all along 
the shores of,the two seas, back into the 
1 This discussion in much more extended form 
was first presented by Mr. Quick in a series of 
three articles which appeared in 1922 in the 
Saturday Evening Post. We are indebted to the 
Editors of that periodical for permission given 


the author to restate in abridged form the 
general argument.—THn EDITOR. 


aa 


deserts, and drew from primitive popu- 
lations such as Ilowa and Nebraska 
must revert to if our railway experi- 
ment fails. Babylon was just such a 
bunch of city kingdoms as Egypt, and 
based on a similar belt of fertile land, 
only this time it was the irrigable lands 
surrounded by arid hinterlands along 
the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
Greece had no transportation problem 
except that of building ships and con- 
trolling the sea. Her status was very 
much like that of the British Empire 
for the past two or three hundred years. 
Rome was a step ahead of the great 
empires that preceded her. She knew 
the value of roads and was the first 
great road builder. When she took 
over her first foreign territory, the Is- 
land of Sicily, she did as we should have 
had to do with California if it had not 
been for the Union Pacific Railroad: 
She devised a new form of government 
forit. She pinned her faith to roads as 
bonds of union. Finally the Roman 
Empire grew to the dimensions of that 
of Alexander; and it could not be held 
together, for her highways were mili- 
tary roads, and her lands back from tae 
sea could not be held together. And 
yet the Mediterranean was in the heart 
of it and her commerce swept it with 
thousands of ships, and only in a few 
places did her domain reach far beyond 
its waterways. 

Venice, the great Spanish power, 
Portugal in her great days, Holland, 
the Scandinavian countries and finally 
the British Empire have all as busi- 
ness agencies been experiments in 
nationality through water-borne com- 
merce. Every nation of Europe today 
is vastly better off for transportation, 
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except for railways, than are we. The 
continent of Europe is like a great 
outspread hand of land between the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, with 
waterways sweeping right to the peo- 
ple’s doors. That is the secret of the 
importance of Europe. Civilization 
after civilization has sprung up by the 
waterside, and grown to strength, pros- 
perity and union on waterway trans- 
portation. They have not been built 
up by railways. The nations were 
there first. There is no nation in Eu- 
rope that is an experiment in railroad- 
ing as we are. Even Russia, which in 
her physical geography most resembles 
the United States, did not amount to 
much until Peter the Great took her to 
the Baltic. She has always been 
struggling, as we have done, with great 
distances by land. She has not used 
the railway so intensively as we have 
done; and it looks as if her experiment 
in national life without them in larger 
measure is to be a failure. The per- 
sistence of the famine in Russia is very 
largely due to a lack of operating rail- 
ways. 

The United States is a railway-made 
nation. When our settlers began their 
exodus through the gaps in the moun- 
tains into the Mississippi Valley, and 
even across the Rockies to the Pacific 
Coast, there was no ground for the be- 
lief that we should ever see such a 
civilization in Iowa, Minnesota and the 
Mountain States, or on the coast, as we 
now possess. It had never existed in 
any great hinterland before. It does 
not exist in any such conditions any- 
where elSe now. Iowa might confi- 
dently have been promised a future of 
cattle ranches and cowboys, with no 
towns except here and there on the 
rivers. All the trans-Missouri region 
wherever there is a scanty rainfall 
seemed sure to be forever about what 
Irving described in his Tour on the 
Prairies. A country of grassy plains 


with corrals and haciendas command- 
ing water rights; of wolves, elk, deer, 
antelope, bear and buffalo competing 
for the herbage with the Mexican 
longhorns; of Arab hospitality and 
Bedouin hostility; of a pas- 
toral civilization retrograding into 
darkness and ignorance, supporting a 
few individuals of great wealth as in 
Mexico and the Argentine, but not 
the America we know. 


MAKERS or AMERICA 


Our America—the America of today 
—is the child of railroads, born of them 
and nurtured by them. It was George 
Stephenson over in England, rather 
than the men who forced King John to 
sign the Magna Charta, and it was 
Matthias Baldwin and Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and their fellows in America 
who made us what we are. The rail- 
way came to us in the nick of time, and 
bound together the zones of a nation 
already showing signs of being de- 
stroyed by the very prodigiousness of 
its growth. European nations made it 
an adjunct to their already rather fully 
developed life. To us it was life itself. 
We wagered our very existence on it. 
We built with reference to it. We bet 
our life on the fact that an agency not 
one-tenth so economical as the water 
transport, which the human race for 
thousands of years had depended upon 
as the basis of every complex com- 
munal life, not only could support a 
life more complex than had ever been 
known before, spread out over conti- 
nental distances and practically un- 
helped by waterways, that it could 
carry the coal of a coal-burning age and 
the metals of a steel age, but also that it 
could bear the burden, increasing in 
something like a geometrical ratio, of 
all the tonnage that multiplying popu- 
lation could create in the heart of a 
continent in a new era when human 
wants would grow by what they fed 
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upon. We bet our national life on that 
and we built our nation in the confi- 
dent expectation that we should win. 
It was the nerviest gamble of all his- 
tory! It will take a long time to tell 
whether or not we have won it. He 
who is sure that we have won is over- 
optimistic. For the railroads of today 
have unsolved problems—problems 
that seem almost to defy solution. 
Some are technical, connected with the 
actual process of transportation. Some 
are financial, but the most difficult of 
all is the problem of gaining the confi- 
dence of the public. 


4 
UNDERSTANDING THE SITUATION 


Said Daniel Willard recently: “I 
think, however, that the most constant 
and persistent problem that confronts 
the railroads at all times, through all 
seasons and periods, is the problem 
which grows out of being misunder- 
stood.” Mr. Willard proceeded to 
show that the railways with about 
260,000 miles of main line, 2,500,000 
freight cars, 55,000 passenger cars, 
60,000 locomotives, and a book value 
which shows up as original cost at 
about $20,000,000,000, carry about 
448,000,000,000 ton-miles in a peak- 
load year. That is, they carry about 
4,000 tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
Or putting it another way, they carry 
ten tons 400 miles for every man, 
woman and child. 

It is worth while to let those figures 
sink in, for they constitute the basic 
reason for this writing. If your family 
consists of five people the railways 
carry, in order that you may have a 
national life and a personal living, a 
burden of 20,000 ton-miles. That is, 
they carry for your family of five a ton 
of freight as far as from New York to 
Pittsburgh, or from Cleveland to Du- 
buque, or from Gary, Indiana, to Min- 
neapolis, every week of the year. 


Every week, year after‘year. But 
then, there is your side of the bargain: 
If the railways carry all this freight 
each year for your family of five, you 
must pay the freight. There is no use 
in trying to evade this conclusion. The 
freight must be paid. The capital—I 
am not discussing now how much it is 
or ought to be—necessary for the carry- 
ing on of this huge national task must 
earn returns on the investment, and 
you must pay those returns. Even 
if it were paid out of taxation, still you 
would have it to pay. 

This is the burden which has caused 
that misunderstanding which Mr. Wil- 
lard regrets. As the people have be- 
come conscious of it they have felt, not 
that they were between the devil and 
the deep sea but that the devil was be- 
tween them and the sea. But though 
we may ask the sea to help, we cannot 
turn to waterways for a complete solu- 
tion. Our wager on the railways must 
still stand; and in view of past experi- 
ence our problem is not only to consider 
the expense of it but to consider care- 
fully as to whether or not the carriers 
can do the work as it must be done, 
without reference to expense. 

At the outset, two fundamental facts 
must be emphasized. First, an under- 
standing of the railways by the public 
is essential to the railways themselves. 
Second, such an understanding is also 
essential to the public. The railways 
depend upon public opinion and always 
must do so, and the railway question 
must always be a public question. 
They will always be dealt with by the 
national and state governments, which 
are creations of public opinion. If 
public opinion be intelligent they will 
be intelligently dealt with, provided 
always that railway opinion is intelli- 
gent, which it often is not. If both 
public and railway opinion be unintelli- 
gent, ignorant and embittered, the 
whole vital matter will be handled ig- 
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norantly, blindly and ruinously. The 
public does not realize the physical 
burden which has borne down with 
greater and greater pressure on the 
carriers at every time of crisis for more 
than a generation—ever since our busi- 
ness life attained an approximation to 
its present complexity; ever since the 
interior of the continent has taken on 
anything like a high development. 

What are times of crisis for the rail- 
ways? They are periods of business 
prosperity. If one goes back to a date 
prior to the depression in the nineties 
he will find constant references to so- 
called car shortages. Shippers gen- 
erally at certain seasons, and at some 
places almost all the time, had trouble 
in getting cars and having secured 
them, in getting them moved. The 
hard times which may be said to have 
begun in 1893 indicate the end of the 
railway crisis in the beginning of a 
financial crisis. This should be marked: 
The transportation stress falls off as the 
business troubles come on. The de- 
pression of the nineties was a period of 
what the railways call car surplus, 
` exactly such a time as we are suffering 
from now. (This was written in 1922.) 
Times were bad, and all the business 
the nation was trying to do the rail- 
roads could handle so far as trans- 
portation was concerned. 


THe GROWTH oF TONNAGE 


The next period of stress came with 
the next revival of general business. 
The fact that a certain thing was writ- 
ten at a certain time sometimes gives it 
additional value; for that reason allow 
the writer to quote here what he wrote 
in 1907 or 1908 and published in a book 
entitled American Inland Waterways: 


The outlook is made more interesting, not 
to say more ominous, by the tendency of 
business to grow to the limit of any increase 
in railway facilities. . The tonnage 
will in all probability be doubled in ten 


years of (railway) rehabilitation. Gcod 
agriculture in the Mississippi Valley would 
break the railways’ backs with freight. 
North Dakota, for instance, grows only 
half as much wheat an acre as Connecticut, 
while she should produce twice as much. 
Coal and iron are almost certain to double 
in ton-miles. Building materials are sure 
to be heavier. The nation’s business yield- 
ing 79,000,000,000 ton-miles in 1890, 141,- 
000,000,000 in 1900, and 187,000,000,000 in 
1905, will, unless retarded by industrial de- 
pression, call for the carrying of from 350,- 
000,000,000 to 400,000,000,000 ton-miles in 
1916. 

Recent railway history—(please remem- 
ber this was written before our last experi- 
ence in this line)—teems with proof of the 
increasing pressure on trackage, car supply 
and motive power. Like most machines, 
when the railway mechanism is crowded too 
hard it not only does not do its best work 
but fails to work at all. The frightful situa- 
tion, the historic car shortage of 1907, indi- 
cates that we were then approaching that 
stage. The paralyzed mechanism slowed 
down until freight cars went only twenty 
miles a day. Equipment was concentrated 
on main lines, and remote branches were 
served by only a train or two a week. Farm 
products rotted at stations for lack of trans- 
portation. Coal was piled in mountains on 
the docks, while in the fireless homes on the 
prairies frontier settlers froze and died. 
Cars were doled out to shippers like allow- 
ances af food and water in a famine. -The 
desperetion told on the personnel of the 
railways, and on whole systems such 
things as timetables and schedules were lost 
sight of. In despairing efforts to move 
traffic, trains were thrown together in a 
multitude of terrible accidents that filled 
the world with horror. As a disease which 
manifests itself at the point of weakness, the 
trouble showed sometimes as a lack of cars, 
sometimes as lack of trackage, sometimes 
as lack of motive power. It sudcenly 
came to the industrial world as a shocking 
surprise that business had expanded until 
it had reached an absolute limit in railway 
prostration. “It will require the best 
thought and best effort of this generation,” 
wrote Mr. Hill to Governor Johnson, of 
Minnesota, “to avert the evil that now casts 
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its shadow upon the farmer, the manufac- 
turer and merchant, to arrest the progress 
of the paralysis that is laying its grip upon 
the heart of commerce, and to restore the 
wholesome circulation without which there 
cannot be life and growth in either indi- 
vidual or the commonwealth.” If at this 
time the situation be any better it is only 
because a temporary financial depression has 
cured the car shortage by stopping business. 


I am citing these utterances to prove 
what the conditions were fifteen years 
ago, because of the fact that so many 
peopletry to forget them and to account 
for the railway paralysis of two and 
three years ago by saying that it grew 
out of abnormal conditions. It is cer- 
tain that the abnormal conditions de- 
layed the breakdown rather than has- 
tened it, for with all our transportation 
mistakes in the war period there vas an 
intensification of effort, a certain height- 
ening of morale on account of the war, 
and a system of interchange of equip- 
ment, together with a willingness of the 
public to submit to inconvenience for 
patriotic reasons, that enabled the 
carriers to stagger along under an un- 
precedented load. But the collapse 
had to come. 

I have before me a graphic chart of 
this so-called car shortage, running 
from 1907 to 1917. It is published as a 
bulletin by the American Railway As- 
sociation. It shows a line that rises 
and falls—rises when the railways have 
plenty of cars for shippers and when 
they can properly move shipments, and 
falls as the traffic becomes heavy. It 
shows a car surplus all the time from 
the end of 1907 to the end of 1912, ex- 
cept for one little dip into shortage in 
1909. The years 1909 to 1912 were 
years of about an adequate supply on 
an average. At the end of 1912 there 
was a severe car shortage, and another 
slight dip into a shortage in 1918. 
Two years of great car surplus then 
follow—1914 and 1915. Then like 


magic, right at the end of 1915 the de- 
mand upon the railways for shipping 
facilities overwhelmed the carriers, and 
we had 1907 over again. Every busi- 
ness remembers it, for 1t was but yester- 
day. It will be known to history as the 
transportation crisis of 1917-18. It 
was general all over the country. The 
president of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford at a meeting of the Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce after- 
ward stated that it was accompanied 
by 

much suffering and a partial paralysis of 
business, and a threatened stoppage of 
transportation. Therefore the 
question confronting railroads and indus- 
tries in New England had ceased to be the 
usual one between shipper and carrier, and 
has become a question of what the carrier 
can do for the shipper, and what the shipper 
can do for the carrier in order to keep New 
England’s industrial supremacy from leav- 
ing, and New England from being turned 
into a rich man’s playground. 


Car SHORTAGES AND Coa FAMINES 


I cite this statement to remind the 
interested reader that this great danger 
is one which threatens not the interior 
alone but the coast states also, which 
are built up on railway communication 
with the interior. New England lives 
on coal, but she has none of her own. 
Up to the time of the Great War this 
country had never known a shortage of 
bituminous coal and it was the car 
shortage which precipitated the coal 
famine, as our government’s own ex- 
perts proved. As Senator Reed, of- 
Missouri, recently pointed out: 

The undisputed evidence shows that at 
no time, even after our entrance into the 
war, would there have been a coal shortage 
had it been possible for the railroads to have 
furnished the coal mines cars to be loaded, 
and in turn to have transported the coal 
promptly to its destination. 

The trouble lies in the fact that with 
practically the same trackage and the 
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‘same system of motive power we are 
trying to do from three to four times 
the business of twenty years ago, which 
was then done with great difficulty and 
with recurrent crises of railway break- 
down. 


Waar Is toe TROUBLE? 


What is the trouble? We call the 
trouble car shortage for want of a better 
term; but is it owing to the fact that we 
have too few railway cars? The man- 
ner in which things pass suddenly from 
what is called car surplus to car short- 
age does not indicate that it is scarcity 
of cars. From the autumn of 1907 to 
the spring of 1908 we passed from pros- 
tration in car shortage to one of our 
greatest car surpluses, in four months 
or less. Between the autumn of 1912 
and the first of January, 1913, we went 
from a great surplus to a most embar- 
rassing shortage. Between October, 
1915, and the end of the year we 
passed from a time when anyone could 
get cars for anything at any time, to 
a condition when it might almost be 
said that nobody could get them for 
anything. 

Now, there was no such fluctuation 
in the demand as this would indicate. 
Business may fall off astonishingly un- 
der the blight of financial depression or 
a transportation breakdown, but it can 
never expand with a rapidity that 
would absorb all the 1915 surplus and 
make a car famine in two months. 
There were as many cars in the latter 
year as in the former. If they had 
been moved, the same volume of busi- 
ness could have been done, plus the in- 
crease served by the surplus. But 
shippers could not get so many cars as 
they had been allowed in the slack pe- 
riod. The cars did not move except 
through agonizing effort. The railway 
machine did not deliver in this crisis the 
same effective energy that it yields in 
normal times. Something had hap- 


pened that partially paralyzed the 
whole machine and threatened to stop 
it entirely. This could not have been a 
shortage in cars. They could not use 
effectively the cars they had. I have 
talked with skilled railway men who 
express the opinion that if in any of 
these crises the railways could have 
been given all the cars needed at points 
of origin of freight, it would have made 
things worse. 

J. H. Bibbins, a terminal: specialist 
and chairman of the Terminal Com- 
mittee of the Western Society of Engj- 
neers, makes the point that if traffic 
could be kept moving, the problem 
would be much less serious. ; 
“The national transport capacity is 
perhaps more of a function of the for- 
warding capacity of gateways and the 
handling capacity of terminals.” Now, 
during the railway crises of which I 
speak, the terminals are always con- 
gested. Cars are lost for weeks and 
months in the vast mass of them clotted 
in the veins of traffic in the great rail- 
way yards. No doubt the railroads 
need more cars at times, but Mr. Bib- 
bins has put his hand on the seat of the 
trouble—that if traffic could be kept mov- 
ang, the problem would be simplified. 
It is not the lack of cars with the rail- 
roads that is their curse. Their curse 
is a liability to strokes of paralysis of 
the nerves of movement. 

Tt would seem that the inventiveness 
of America ought to evolve a better 
terminal system than‘we have. It 
would seem that modern engineering 
ought to create a system by which 
empty and loaded cars might be thrown 
with an approach, the size of the ob- 
jects being considered, to the manner 
in which letters are thrown by men 
sorting mail. That terminals are 
capable of much improvement I have 
no doubt; but I do not believe the 
terminals as such are primarily to 
blame. 


+ 
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THe SEAT OF tHE TROUBLE 


I believe the basic trouble lies in the 
fact that the locomotive steam engine 
has reached the limits of its capacity, 
and that the trouble in our railway 
system lies primarily im that. I be- 
lieve that if the locomotive steam en- 
gine could do its share of the work, the 
terminals could be kept clear, and that 
the railways would have been able to 
handle any volume of traffic that has 
up to this time ever been offered them. 


In this I am following the opinions of, 


competent experts, in whose judgment 
I have confidence. 

The lack of railroad movement is 
what kills business when it produces an 
overload of traffic. The thing that 
fails is the machine that moves trains. 
This is the locomotive steam engine. 

This statement will not be agreed 
with by many engineers; but it will 
surprise none of them. Most of-them 
will agree with it. To the average 
reader it may be astounding. The 
steam locomotive typifies progress in 
transportation in the public mind. It 
is hoary with traditions of triumph. 
The iron horse is another word for 
railroading. But the iron horse is a 
wind-broken, spavined creature, which 
can no longer do the work of an Amer- 
ica that wishes to prosper. We have 
all had the experience, especially in 
cold weather, of asking the conductor 
what the trouble is, and getting the 
reply, “We can’t make steam.” That 
is the trouble with American transpor- 
tation—it can’t make steam, only up to 
a certain point, and that point is far 
below the power we must have in order 
that we may carry on this great life of 
ours. i 


WANTED: A New KIND or PowER 


The steam locomotive is an expen- 
sive piece of mechanism, expensive to 
buy and expensive to operate; but 

f 


when a railway has bought its engines 
it has to provide facilities to meet their 
peculiar wants equal in outlay to 60 
per cent of the engine bill. Let me il- 
lustrate: Fourteen railways in the 
Northwestern group, in the years from 
1907 to 1919, paid out for steam loco- 
motives the sum of $68,000,000. In 
the same years they spent $43,200,000 
for fuel and water stations, shops and 
engine houses, shop machinery, turn- 
tables, ash pits and the like instrumen- 
talities for meeting the needs of these 
engines. 

This is not an indictment of the 
steam ‘locomotive. It is an effort to 
find out what is the matter with Ameri- 
can transportation. It is not a con- 
servation article. It would find no 
fault with the steam locomotive on 
account of its wastefulness if its waste- 
fulness were not accompanied by ineffi- 
ciency. This inefficiency it shares 
with any mechanism or organism that 
is crowded to the last strenuous effort 
to deliver the goods. ‘The steam loco- 
motive wavers, staggers, tries to pull 
the load—and lies down. When it lies 
down business dies down—your busi- 
ness and mine, as well as that of the 
railways. If it is in a time of cold 
weather the failure is laid to the cold. 
The man out on the plains or at the 
mines or in the Cotton Belt calls it a 
car shortage. The superintendent of 
the great terminal will laugh sardoni- 
cally at this—there is no car shortage 
with him. He is buried in cars. There 
are cars in his terminal that have been 
there for months, and he knows no 
more than the dead where they are, and 
when he finds them they are buried so 
deep in the graveyard that he cannot 
get them out. He declares it a short- 
age of motive power, perhaps. Some- 
one else says it is a shortage of tracks. 

Smaller abuses, like the failure of 
shippers to unload cars, get their share 
of the blame. But the real trouble lies 
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in the fact that the great steam loco- 
motives have been built larger and 
larger, until their maximum size has 
been reached; that as they build them 
larger and more complex, operated as 
they are by mere human beings, they 
have actually decreased in efficiency 
for many years; that, as President 
Howard Elliott says, the railways can’t 
haul bigger trains because they can’t 
build bigger engines and they can’t 
build bigger engines because they 
can’t find bigger firemen. Or to state 


it another way, to make it possible for ' 


the railways to use generally a larger 
and more powerful engine, even if they 
could build it and have it properly 
operated, it would be necessary to re- 
construct the roads with broader 
gauges, stronger bridges, larger tun- 
nels, and higher and wider clearances, 
on a scale which is simply a railway 
impossibility, physically and financially. 

What the railways need is not more 
of the same kind of power they have, 
but a new kind of power. 


SOLUTION OF THE RAILROAD 
PROBLEM 


The railways have failed us and 
must continue to fail us whenever we 
are prosperous, because they cannot 
haul the load of tonnage prosperity 
imposes. The solution proposed is 
electrification. The proposal is based 
on the performance of electrified rail- 
roads already in operation. It is based 
on engineering knowledge. 

We have several hundred miles of 
main-line electrification on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Puget Sound. Use of 
electricity in mountain-grade work 
and in making up trains, negotiating 
sharp curves and operating through 
tunnels with heavy freight trains has 
been a wonderful success on the 
Norfolk and Western. Terminal work, 
as well as a good deal of main-line 
operation, has been completely tried 


out on the New York terminals and on 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford, as well as in other places. Every 
problem in American railroading has 
been met by electrification by the 
systems now in operation. 

If electrified by beginning where the 
greatest need exists, the process might 
be carried forward rapidly enough to 
solve the problem of our next railway 
crisis, which will be upon us within five 
years. Electrification will enable the 
railroads to handle with ease the 
heaviest traffic we have ever had, on 
the same tracks and with the same 
terminals we now possess. It will put 
off the necessity of double-tracking, 
reducing grades, and otherwise exiend- 
Ing our present facilities, for at least 
twenty-five years, and greatly reduce 
that necessity when it comes upon us 
if it ever does. The cost will be very 
great, but probably no greater than 
would be the making over of the roads 
along the lines demanded by steam 
traffic, and the results would be cer- 
tain of success, while the ability of the 
roads to handle the growing tonnage 
with the steam locomotive with any 
conceivable expenditure of money is 
more than doubtful when we consider 
the growing problems of huge termi- 
nals and the definite limits of the 
steam locomotive under multiplying 
burdens. 

The ‘railroads have resorted to 
electrification in the past just as they 


must resort to general electrification 


in the future, to solve problems that 
steam could not and cannot solve. 
The Norfolk and Western after a 
receivership ending in 1898, faced a 
grave problem that it could not solve 
with steam, in its physical obstacles, 
in the form of a single-track tunnel 
and its heavy grades in the West 
Virginia coal fields, where on a stretch 
of thirty miles there originated daily 
more than 2000 carloads of coal. 
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Tue N. anb W.’s EXPERIMENT 


It had the first 100-ton coal cars ever 
put in service, the best and most 
powerful Mallet steam locomotives it 
could get, and a wonderful steel pier 
at tidewater, on which these huge cars 
may be run loaded, and dumped by 
being capsized bodily into bunkers 
from which a 5000-ton cargo ship can 
be loaded in two hours. A physical 
obstacle existed in the heart of their 
system. The steam locomotives could 
not handle the traffic through the 
tunnel and on the grades. The trouble 
through the tunnel was ventilation, 
while on the grades and curves it was 
lack of power and speed. 

The company decided to electrify. 
They made many mistakes by 
which, and by the mistakes of others 
on other systems, the electric locomo- 
tive has been perfected to an extent 
that makes it a safe and dependable 
engine, though with electricity, unlike 
steam, further great improvements 
may be looked for. The electrification 
solved the problem. Even with elec- 
tric locomotives in an experimental 
state the tonnage over the road 
increased by one-third in the first 
three months. After that their success 
was increasingly triumphant. Years 


ago, so complete was it, the Elkhorn , 


Grade and Tunnel ceased to be obsta- 
cles to the success of the Norfolk and 
Western. The Railway Electrical Engi- 
neer for January, 1921, says: 


The outstanding and pertinent facts are 
that a new type of locomotive was made to 
perform a service never before performed, 
and was put into service practically without 
experiment. Difficulties have been sur- 
mounted as they appeared, and at no time 
have the electric locomotives been unable to 
handle the business that came over the 
division. Electric operation has made it 
possible to handle the ever-increasing traf- 
fic that is originated on this division. The 
far-sighted policy of adopting it has been 


profitable to the Norfolk and Western, and 
the working out of the problems involved 
has been a service to all other roads con- 
fronted with similar problems. 


A NOTABLE PERFORMANCE 


Mr. A. H. Babcock, consulting elec- 
trical engineer for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, made a report on this in Jan- 
uary, 1917, in which he said of the Nor- 
folk and Western electrification: ‘It is 
safe to say that the average train load- 
ing has been increased approximately 
83 per cent, and the average train move- 
ments practically the same amount; in 
other words the track capacity has 
been very nearly doubled.” I like to 
quote the careful and conservative 
statements of these disinterested en- 
gineers and technical writers, most of 
whom would rather lose a month’s 
salary than make anything but an 
understatement. Mr. Babcock notes 
calmly the following fact: “Last May, 
trouble in the power house cut down the 
electric locomotives available from six 
to two in service, of which only one 
could be used on the hill at a time. As 
a result sixteen of the largest Mallet 
steam engines had to be brought in 
from other divisions in order to main- 
tain the traffic.” But I should like to 
have the reader note that when five 
electrics were for a short time out of 
business, it took sixteen of the best 
steam locomotives in existence to take 
their places. 

On the Milwaukee there are several 
hundred miles of main-line electrifica- 
tion with current derived ftom water 
power. It is straight railroad opera- 
tion. Its adoption was not a necessity, 
for though there are heavy grades in 
this portion of the line, the work could 
have been done by ordinary means as 
well as on other lines. Electrification 
was adopted probably because of the 
availability of the water power. It has 
worked as well here as on the Norfolk 
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and Western, and we glean some vitally 
important lessons from it. 

It effects a reduction of 22% per cent 
in the number of trains, and cuts down 
the time of trains 24} per cent. It has 
so improved conditions that 80 per cent 
more tonnage can be handled in 80 per 
cent of the time. This means an in- 
crease of at least 50 per cent in the 
capacity of the track, and probably 
more. But it means more than this, 
for this added efficiency is in the ordi- 
nary operations. When the pinch of a 
crisis comes electricity shows its merits. 
It works better in cold weather than in 
hot since the trouble with the electric 
motor, when it arises, is from overheat- 
ing. Thus when the steam engine 
freezes up and dies, the electric motor is 
better than ever. In 1917-18, when 
the weather was bitterly cold and steam 
engines could not make steam, when 
the chief apology of the railways all 
over the country was that they were 
paralyzed by the cold, when passengers 
were subjected to suffering, danger to 
health and financial losses, when tracks 
were blocked by frozen engines and 
trains, and tonnage was cut down to 
the point of actual danger, industries 
were shut down with great losses, and 
normal business was prohibited, the 
electrified division of the Milwaukee 
ran on schedule time. Often trains 
running over this division made up 
two hours of the time lost elsewhere by 
steam. 


HANDLING EMERGENCY OVERLOADS 


Other roads with electrified divisions 
did quite as well. The Norfolk and 
Western did, though at times their 
trolley wire was merely a string of 
icicles. Instead of going dead if, not 
taken to a water tank or a coaling sta- 
tion every few hours, and being babied 
in a roundhouse half the time, these 
Milwaukee electrics often run twenty- 
four hours continuously and have made 


766 miles in a day. Instead of lying 
down when the load limit is increased 
beyond a certain point, as the steam 
locomotive does, the electrics can 
handle an overload of 100 per cent in 
hard starts and unusual pulls withcut 
injury—for they are drawing not on 
their own power but on & huge power 
house. All the Milwaukee electrics 
have ever had to do has been to in- 
crease the capacity of the road 50 per 
cent in normal times; but in crises they 
can more than double it. In crises 
they can do the work when steam will 
not operate the line at all. And this is 
the thing we must have. Steam works 
well on its stated load and under good 
conditions; but we must have a system 
that, as Artemus Ward once said, can 
rise to an emergency and cave im the 


‘emergency’s head. ‘This is where elec- 


tricity excels. It rises to emergencies. 
It can carry overloads. It flourishes 
on bitter cold weather. And it caves 
in the emergency’s head. 

On the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford similar results have been 
noted. According to A. L. Ralston, 
mechanical superintendent of that 
road, there is one failure in every 21,000 
miles run by electric, and one for every 
4000 under steam. Thus electricity is 
several times as reliable as steam. 
Fuel consumption in passenger service 
averages twice as great under steam as 
electricity. In freight service it is two 
and a half times as great. In switch- 
ing service it is much more than twice 
as great. Last year the partial electri- 
fication of this railroad, according to 
Mr. Ralston,’ was saving the road 
$755,000 annually in its fuel bill. 


Resutts Justiry Usg 


This road recently put in sixteen 
electric switchers. Operating ir the 
crowded terminals of New York City 
and vicinity and through the dense in- 
dustrial belt of New England it faces a 
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most acute terminal crisis whenever 
business gets good. These electric 
switchers on many occasions have run 
twenty-four hours a day for thirty days 
without interruption. Compare this 
with the steam locomotive! As I have 
said, the electric locomotive works best 
in cold weather. It does not have to 
be turned around. It runs without the 
necessary stoppages of the steam en- 
gine. Its inspectionis on five times the 
mileage of the steam engine. ‘Trains 
run at a uniform speed and can be dis- 
patched on a close margin. Freight 
trains can be run at a speed approxi- 
mating that of passenger trains, and 
thus keep out of the way. ‘Train crews 
make fewer delays. Division points on 
a fully electrified road should be at 
least 500 miles apart instead of about 
100 as at present, and thus a part of 
the 5 per cent of the train crews’ time 
lost in these division yards would be 
saved. 

Six electric switchers on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford take 
the place of ten steam switch engines. 
This is important as justifying the con- 
fidence of the road in electrification in 
view of its ample experience. The 
great terminals are the Gordian knot 
that must be cut in times of crisis. To 
cut it requires the speed, the ability to 
work in all weathers, the reserve of 
power, and the constant service of the 
electric. Electrification is the solution 
of terminal jams. 

On the Philadelphia, Paoli and Chest- 
nut Hill electrified divisions of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the schedule is 
made with such regularity as to amount 
to 10,000 train miles to every deten- 
tion. On the Long Island Railroad 
532 scheduled electric trains are now 
operating. On the Erie Railroad be- 
tween Rochester and Mount Morris 
the line has been electrified for thirteen 
years. It has been tied up only once 
on account of storms, and then for only 


four hours. Steam tie-ups of ten hours 
to three days had occurred on several 
occasions. 

In the St. Clair Tunnel the Grand 
Trunk has been operating electric loco- 
motives for twelve years at a fuel cost 
of half that of steam locomotives, and 
delays of even a few minutes have been 
practically unknown. 

Thirty-three electric locomotives 
have handled the passenger traffic in 
and out of the Pennsylvania terminals 
of New York for eleven years. They 
have made more than 7,000,000 miles 
with a record of 64,437 miles per deten- 
tion on account of the locomotives. 
They have made 11,456 miles for every 
minute of detention, including elec- 
trical, mechanical and man failures. 
The maintenance of these locomotives 
over all this long time has been just 
about one-sixth of that of equivalent 
steam locomotives. 

The care and upkeep and inspection 
of the electrics are matters of interest. 
They may be judged from the experi- 
ence of the Boston and Maine on their 
Hoosac Tunnel electrification, where 
seven electrics are used. They never 
withdraw these locomotives from serv- 
ice for general overhauling; and, so far 
as I know, this is true with electrics 
generally. The Boston and Maine in- 
spect their locomotives on the basis of 
every 1800 miles, when the main motors 
are blown out, brushes are replaced if 
necessary, clearances taken, switch 
groups overhauled, auxiliary motors 
overhauled and oiled, and other light 
repairs made. ‘This is all. 

The electrified terminal is an en- 
tirely different thing from the one oper- 
ated with steam locomotives. Con- 
trast the electrified terminals of New 
York, for instance, with the old style 
ones of Chicago. The steam-operated 
terminalis a nuisance. It is constantly 
crowded farther and farther from the 
center of busmess. But in New York 
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electrification makes it possible for 
great and elegant hotels and businesses 
of the highest and most exclusive class 
to exist right alongside a great terminal. 
There is little noise, no smoke or steam, 
no hooting of engines, no human suffer- 
ing and destruction of property from 
soot and gases. Enormous values are 
added to property by this close 
proximity of fine business property to 
the very center of transportation. I 
should not be surprised to learn after 
Chicago’s terminals have been elec- 
trified, that the cost of the change will 
be found added to the value of adjacent 


property. 
WORTH THE PRICE 


I have not stated half the case for 
electrification, but I think I have stated 
enough for present purposes. There is, 
of course, a case against it. For one 
thing, it would more completely inte- 
grate our transportation system, and 
render each part to an extent more de- 
pendent upon every other part. ‘That 
is the price paid all through Nature for 
the higher development and the more 
complete organization. This penalty in 
the higher animal is death, instead of 
the everlasting life of bacteria. I can 
conceive an electrified transportation 
system completely paralyzed by the de- 
struction of its power houses. But in- 
tegration has already gone so far with 
the present railway system that it, too, 
staggers and falls down when it fails in 
one of its members. The peril through 
the complete integration by electrifica- 
tion is no greater. The paralysis of 
steam is on us. We must dare the re- 
moter dangers of electrification, which 
can hardly come upon us except through 
the collapse of our civilization itself. 

Electricity might be demanded in the 
place of steam even at increased cost of 
carriage, in a case of life and death; but 
we have no such choiceto make. Elec- 
trified railroads can do the work more 


cheaply than steam railroads, even at 
the present price of coal, and with 
every rise in coal the advantages of 
electrification are increased. Accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Norfolk 
and Western the cost of haulage by 
steam locomotive per million tractive 
miles is $29.90. The cost of doing the 
same work with the electric locomotive 
is $26.20. This is without any doubt 
an attractive saving. 

No one suggests, however, that all 
the railroads should be electrified at 
once. No one can indicate what pro- 
portion should be electrified, or whether 
they should all ever be electrified. In 
any case it will take a considerable 
term of years to carry the plan out, no 
matter how soon it is underteken. 
During this time the engines replaced 
by electrics would increase the power 
plant of the lines still under steam, and 
whenever there should develop £ sur- 
plus of steam engines there ought, in a 
world short of locomotives, to be a mar- 
ket for them abroad. 

The first electrifications should be 
on the mountain grades, where present 
facilities are inadequate, and in the 
dense industrial regions about our 
cities, and especially in New England, 
which suffers from lack of coal. The 
great superpower zone on which Mr. 
Murray has made a report should be 
included. ‘This would give us electri- 
fication from Boston to Waskington, 
through the great New England indus- 
trial belt, all around New York City, 
all of eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, Delaware, eastern Maryland 
with Baltimore, and the vicinity of 
Washington. But this is not enough 
for even the immediate future. The 
railways from this zone to Pittsburgh 
should be included at once. Also the 
electrification should be carried west 
through all the region bet weer. the Ohio 
and the Great Lakes, including south- 
ern Michigan. It should sweep up on 
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the west of Lake Michigan at least as 
far as Milwaukee, and across Illinois to 
the St. Louis trade basin. By that 
time the interests involved could tell 
how much further the work should be 


carried and how soon. 


FUTURE FONANCING 


“Yes,” the intelligent reader has 
said long since, “but where is themoney 
to come from? Electrification would 
have been carried on extensively long 
ago if things had not come to such a 
pass that money goes into almost any 
other businéss more freely than into 
railway investments.” ‘This is, with- 
out doubt, the great question. The 
project of making the railways able to 
save our business life is so large, no 
matter how it is done, that the financ- 
ing of it is a problem as great as that 
which we met in financing the Great 
War. Do not ask what it will cost— 
nobody knows. The thing must be 
done, no matter what it costs, or the 
United States is a failure for the 
future. 

It is, in fact, war—war to prevent 
industrial and agricultural ruin, east, 
west, north and south, war against con- 
tinental distances, war against the very 
forces of Nature, a sort of war that no 
nation in the world’s history has ever 
won. But see what we gain by winning 
it! And see what we escape by the 
victory! It is much more vital to our 
salvation than the victory over 
Germany. We could have existed and 
prospered if Germany had won; but 
America withers and dies when the 
railways fail. These recurring crises 
endanger the very fabric of society. 

Once get this fact in the minds of the 
American people, once get it burned 
into their consciousness, and the money 
can be raised. Twice as much money 
can be raised unless America is busted. 


I do not believe that America is busted. 
A newspaper paragraph before me says 
it 1s significant that the word American 
ends in “I can.” I like that quip. It 
tells the truth. 

We may as well begin to think about 
ways to raise the money, for the rail- 
ways in their present condition, no 
matter who is to blame for it, cannot 
raise it. It is a great public question, 
and not one for the railways alone. 
The railways might be conceived as 
each electrifying itself by its own 
efforts. That may be the better way. 
It seems to me, however, that the task 
is so great that it all should be done as 
one great job or it will not be done at all. 
This is as certain as anything can be, 
that the citizens of the United States 
must make up their minds to invest as 
freely in one way or another in the 
business of making our railway systems 
what they must be made as they in- 
vested in the winning of the war. Not 
that I mean that it will cost so much; 
but it will cost enough to make us all 
dig to raise the money. Ihave no idea 
how much it will cost, though I have 
seen estimates running to $20,000,000,- 
000. It ought to be done in much the 
way it was done in war—under the 
spur of impending calamity. And it 
can be so done if the nation can be 
inspired to the task. 

“There be three things,” said Lord 
Bacon, “which make a nation great 
and prosperous: A fertile soil, busy 
workshops and easy conveyance of men 
and commodities from place to place.” 
Every word of this is more vitally true 
now than when and where it was writ- 
ten; but unless we have easy convey- 
ance of men and commodities from 
place to place we cannot have busy 
workshops and our fertile soil will by its 
very richness tempt people out upon it 
to their ruin. 


The Influence of Cheap Power on Factory 
| Location and on Farming 


By Esngst 8S. BRADFORD 
Economist-Statistician 


WEE it is always difficult to 
forecast the influence of a given 
industrial factor on the economic life of 
our people, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that low-cost power will have a 
marked effect upon the concentration 
of manufacturing in cities, and upon 
the agricultural situation. 

The location of industries in large 
cities has been due to a number of fac- 
tors, among which are the desire of the 
manufacturer to make his goods close 
to his market and to have an adequate 
labor supply to draw from, and to have 
an assured and steady supply of power. 
Other factors, such as the desire to be 
near to raw materials, tending to draw 
him in a different direction, have been 
offset to some extent by cheap trans- 
portation, which has tended also to 
equalize distances from markets. Of 
recent years, however, there has been 
a tendency for new or expanding fac- 
tories to locate in the smaller cities and 
towns as a means of getting away from 
the labor troubles common to the 
larger centers, providing employes with 
homes of their own and land enough 
fora yard or garden. This has been re- 
garded as a stabilizing factor of some 
importance and a long list of manu- 
facturers who have moved out of the 
cities is evidence of this belief. The 
trend away from the crowded metropolis 
where real estate values mount higher 
each year and living conditions become 
ever less comfortable, and more 
cramped, now promises to: be given 
further impetus. 


Wuy Not Go To THE VILLAGES? 


When a power line makes electric 
current available at low cost anywhere 
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along its hundred miles of connected 
poles and transformers, there is less 
reason to locate new plant construction 
within city limits. ‘“‘Why should the 
factory stay in the city,” says Henry 
Ford, for example, “when every in- 
crease in sales and manufacturing ca- 
pacity sends higher site values needed 
for additions to plant, and makes it 
more and more difficult to find places 
where workmen may live in reasonable 
comfort?” Why not, therefore, go to 
the villages? Cheap power and cheap 
transport work together to this end. A 
motor truck on a hard road serves to 
bring in supplies and raw materials, 
and take away the finished products; 
and electric current at the door makes 
unnecessary the erection of a new 
boiler house and power house, or ad- 
ditions to coal storage facilities and un- 
loading equipment. 

The effect of cheap power, unless 
neutralized by forces to which we heve 
not given consideration, is likely to 
add somewhat to the movement of 
factories away from the great cities 
and to change the map of our indus- 
trial power-using centers by adding to 
the number of small and medium-sized 
manufacturing cities and towns. The 
map (Figure I) shows the situation in 
1920; it covers only users of power for 
industrial purposes. 

The massing of population in urban 
centers, which is partly a result of the 
urban location of factories, will also be 
affected by cheap power. The latter 
will operate almost certainly as a force 
making for de-centralization. With the 
factories as they move to the country 
will naturally move also the workers 
who formerly clustered at the mill 
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gates in the city, and with this spread- 
ing out of population will disappear 
some of the ills that come from having 
too many families per acre of ground. 
This does not mean that our large 
cities will disappear, but that their 
growth will be more gradual and that 
the smaller towns and dispersed sub- 
urbs will gain in size and industrial 
‘ importance. There will be more of 
the smaller population centers on the 
map of cities than are shown for 1920 
in Figure I. 

The ease with which it is possible to 
communicate between distant points 
and to move from one place to another 
has shrunk this once far-flung conti- 
nent until it is now not so far from 
New York to Denver as it was in Wash- 
ington’s time from New York to Bos- 
ton. Since 1900 the shrinkage has 
proceeded even more rapidly, what 
with fast motor trucks, air mail and 
radio. Our neighbor drives a hun- 
dred miles in an afternoon and thinks 
nothing of it; he talks half way across 
the continent and at night listens to 
concerts in a dozen different states. 
Cheap power is an additional factor 
in this bringing of separated sections 
closer together and making it possible 
to live outside of the crowded centers; 
it goes naturally with the other forces 
already operating. 


CHEAP POWER AND THE FARMER 


For agriculture, cheap power seems 
certain to mean the carrying on of 
farming operations with far greater 
ease and speed than heretofore possible. 


The farmer has always sought cheap 
and abundant power; animals he has 
used freely; the wind has served him. 
The salės records of the largest wind- 
mill manufacturers show that the bulk 
of their output has gone to agricultural 
states and to the rural population of 
these states. More recently the gas 
engine and small water power instal- 
lations have gone largely to operate 
farm lighting and power units. The 
farmer will use power freely, when- 
ever he can get it at not-too-high a 
price. 

Transmission lines from which he 
can take current for light and power 
for his barns and farming operations 
and his dwelling will add another item 
to the long list of conveniences—the 
telephone, the phonograph, the flivver, 
and the radio—which have come along 
to free him from his old-time isolation. 

When the universal power line comes 
out to the farmer, it will find him more 
content to live on a farm, ten miles 
from a railway station, because he has 
mail from town, can talk to town, can 
run to town when he wishes, in a few 
minutes over the hard roads on the 
self-propelling wheels which Henry 
Ford has provided for him. 

These three results—the freeing of 
factories to locate in suburb or country 
hamlet, the movement of population 
with the factories away from the con- 
gested centers and the freeing of the 
farmer further from the hard work in- 
volved in agricultural operations—are 
likely to follow in the wake of low- 
priced power. 
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The Decentralization and Suburbanization of 
Population 


By Irvine Fisume, Px.D. 
Yale University 


ACAULAY once said that with 
few exceptions, it is the inven- 
tions which abridge distance which 
have the greatest influence on human 
history. To the long list of such in- 
‘-ventions—the railway, steamship, au- 
tomobile, aeroplane, telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, for imstance—we are 
now adding another and one destined 
to be perhaps the most revolutionary 
of all, the long distance transmission 
of power, constituting Giant Power. 
The other distance-abridgers transport 
only goods, passengers and news. But 
now at last we can transport power 
cheaply and instantaneously. Power 
is the essence of productivity and pro- 
ductivity is the essence of income, 
Whether it be food-production through 
reaping and grinding grain, or shelter- 
production, through sawing and rivet- 
ing, or clothing-production through 
spinning and weaving, or any other 
of the thousand processes for serving 
mankind with material comforts, it is 
power which, somewhere in the back- 
ground, 18 ever pumping the income 
stream which floods our houses with the 
good things of this earth. Increased 
power means increased wages, salaries, 
rents and profits. 


EFFEcTs OF Power DISTRIBUTION 


A better distribution of power effects 
the same thing, and, in addition, re- 
laxes the ties which now bind us to 
centers of power—factory steam en- 
gines, for instance. ‘The essence of the 
factory system is a center of power, 
whether steam or water, and hitherto 
workmen have had to congregate 
around that center because the power 
could not easily be transmitted farther 
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than the length of transmission belts. 
Now that basic condition is disappear- 
ing. Whether or not this will lead to 
decentralization or simply to a rear- 
rangement of population centers, it 
will, in either case, mean increased 
freedom. Probably both results, de- 
centralization and rearrangement, will 
follow. If it be true, as it may well be, 
that numerous workers in factory ` 
towns wish to get nearer Nature’s 
open spaces, surely it will pay some 
enterprising employer to arrange some 
popular system of cottages and small 
workshops distributed in the open 
country or villages. If it be true, as 
it may well be, that many workers in 
factory towns would rather live nearer 
to, or in, the great cities, Giant Power 
may just as readily thread its way 
thither. Wherever mankind wishes 
to go, copper wires can go too. 

In either case, the workmen will find 
a new freedom. If they feel unduly 
hampered where they are, they will 
find more options open to them than 
they donow. This will be a safeguard 
against exploitation, just as a genera- 
tion ago the western workman, when- 
ever he felt himself imposed upon, 
could bring his employer to terms 
simply by threatening to leave and 
take up land. The public domain was 
a great safety valve and as long as it 
lasted every free-born American could 
carry his head high, knowing that he 
had something to fall back upon. 

Giant Power ought, partially at 
least, to bring us back to those days 
of independence by affording alter- 
natives.not now open. Probably the 
net effect will be a decentralization 
and suburbanization of our population. 


Power and the Working Life 


By CARTER GOODRICH 
Department of Economies, University of Michigan 


F all the social changes that the 
innocent revolutionists of what 
we call the industrial revolution have 
brought down upon an unsuspecting 
society, none are sharper than those in 
the kind of life men lead during their 
working hours. It is the building of the 
modern factory in the place, say, of the 
-“neighborly ‘ten-footer’shop”’ in which 
the ‘“‘fisherman-farmer-shoemakers”’ 
of the North Shore used to ply 
their “‘sociable handicraft,” that is the 
most obvious mark of the movement. 
And few of its results are affecting the 
quality of modern civilization more 
intimately than those symbolized on 
the one hand by the sight of the crane- 
man touching a few levers to do the 
tugging and hauling that has strained 
the backs of the pyramid-builders and 
their successors throughout the ages, 
and on the other hand by the “fasci- 
nating and horrible spectacle” of the 
jobs along the famous assembly line at 
Highland Park out of which the last 
residue of workmanlike interest has 
been relentlessly squeezed. 

Yet these effects, like so many of the 
most important results of the revolu- 
tion in technique, have been for the 
most part quite unintended. No one 
planned the tremendous increase in 
population or the swelling of cities; 
there has been almost as little planning 
to the end that the working life should 
be made more or less degrading or 
richer or poorer in human interest. 
For although the technicians have 
often pointed proudly to the elimina- 
tion of rough and irksome labor, they 
have been able to claim it only as an 
“incidental” and sometimes as an 
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“unsuspected” benefit; their main 
concern has been of necessity with other 
considerations. And so even more 
clearly for the other side of the picture; 
for whatever a strayed craftsman from 
Mars might suspect, we can be sure 
that no race of devils has been devising 
dull jobs for sheer delight in their dull- 


pess. 


WILL can WORKERS BENEFIT? 


The fact is rather that the busy 
leaders of the older revolution have 
driven ahead toward their goals of 
production and profits with little 
thought of any of the social conse- 
quences and almost no thought of the 
effect on the quality of the working life. 
And so through the whole history of 
technical progress. Certain of the rev- 
olutionists of Giant Power, on the 
other hand, have conceived the far 
more revolutionary idea that a techni- 
cal change can be guided and controlled 
not merely in terms of the need for 
more goods but rather in terms of so- 
cial needs in general. They are ask- 
ing, as this volume indicates, the very 
new question of how the innovations 
“can be made to contribute to the ful- 
ness of life.” But a man’s work is still 
a significant part of his life—and one 
that we have seen changing sharply 
with new technique; and those who be- 
lieve that the differences between one 
job and another are important deter- 
miners of the quality of human living, 
are justified in asking that these more 
thoughtful revolutionists consider as 
part of their problem the question of 
how the new power will affect the ful- 
ness of life on the job. Will the types of 
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work under the new order offer to the 
ordinary man greater or lesser oppor- 
tunities for dignity and ingenuity and 
self-expression? Will they bring tothe 
workers more interesting jobs than they 
are now performing, or will they bring 
still duller ones? 

These questions come with the 
greater urgency, moreover, because of 
some of the effects of past increases in 
industrial power and because of some 
of the claims that are made by the ad- 
vocates of this one. Very often it has 
been just the fact of the cheapening of 
power that has made possible the sub- 
stitution of repetitive for skilled and 
varied work; and certain power enthu- 
siasts are boasting, though perhaps 
prematurely, that the complete elimi- 
nation of the “unfortunate human 
element” from as good a craft as that 
of the locomotive engineers will be one 
of the first triumphs of the new revolu- 
tion. The road of Giant Power is ap- 
parently the road of the more complete 
subordination of the individual to the 
machine’s routine. 


Tue Menace to PERSONAL FREEDOM 

But will not this very loss of individ- 
ual freedom bring its own corrective? 
Will it not make the workers more de- 
termined and more successful in winning 
a different sort of freedom through the 
extension of their union organizations? 
And may not the opportunities for 
groups of workers to take a more re- 
sponsible part inthe running of industry 
make up, and more than make up, for 
the loss of interest in their special tasks? 
Very likely this is the more practical 
direction in which to look for the 
maintenance of the workers’ dignity, 
and certainly such collective freedom 
becomes of greater importance to the 
student of the working life as the 
chances for self-expression on the job 
grow less and less. 

But here again the past record sug- 


gests a much more ominous conclusion. 
Unionism tends to flourish, not where 
power and mechanization are the 
greatest, but where they are the least. 
It is the most thoroughly mechanized 
workers that are the least likely to be 
organized; and with hardly an impor- 
tant exception, the strongholds of the 
labor movement are to be found where 
the consumption of large-plant power 
is the least—in the hand trades, in the 
coal mines and on the railroads, and in 
certain factory industries that use con- 
siderably less than the average 3.2 
horsepower per worker. And if the 
coming of Giant Power is to lead, as 
many believe, to a scattering of workers 
in smaller factories and in small towns, 
the change may add at least as much to 
the difficulty of union organization as 
it takes away from the need for it. So 
far, then, the indications seem to be that 
the great increase in power—whatever 
its advantages in other fields — will 
strengthen the tendencies that run 
counter to the chances either of individ- 
ual or of collective freedom in industry. 

It is of course possible that these 
tendencies may be checked. Perhaps 
some of the newer school of industrial 
engineers, in their search for a 100 per 
cent job to standardize, may find that 
the element of inherent interest is nec- 
essary even on grounds of efficiency. 
Possibly indeed the experiments of the 
author of Non-Financial Incentives— 
experiments made, by the way, in an 


industry that already uses more than 


16 horsepower to the man—may mark 
the beginning of a return of work that 
will capture the imagination of the 
worker. And on the other side it is 
possible that the unions may meet the 
difficult problems of the change with 
new energy and new vision. The late 
President of the Federation of Labor 
had at least warned his followers not to 
let the “tremendous development” of 
Giant Power “roll its great weight” 
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upon an unprepared movement. The 
startling successes of the clothing 
workers, moreover, have cast a doubt 
upon the whole concept of “‘unorgan- 
izable” industries, and Mr. Gompers 
himself was facing the coming of the 
giant with at least the outline of a 
program for active union participation 
in the running of the power system 
itself. But in spite of all this, there is 
little evidence that the labor move- 
ment has either the strength or the 
definiteness of intention that would be 
necessary for a campaign that might 
bring a group freedom to the great mass 
of the workers in the power-using in- 
dustries, and there is little doubt that 
the methods of Ford are conquering 
industry much more rapidly than the 
methods of Wolf. 


Tue CHALLENGE TO Giant POWER 


Without guidance, then, Giant 
Power appears to offer its great prom- 
ises to society at the cost of a further 
narrowing of the range of freedom and 
interest in the working life. Here is 
a real challenge to the statesmanship 
of the new revolutionists. Can they 
give this consideration its proper weight 
along with the others as they plan the 


control of the change? Can they de- 
vise ways of bringing the benefits cf 
cheap power without chaining the mass 
of the workers to repetitive machine- 
minding? Or can they so shrewdly 
strengthen the forces already working 
for freedom in industry that the dignity 
of the working life may be maintained 
whatever the nature of the Jobs them- 
selves? Perhaps these things are im- 
possible. It may be that the new de- 
velopment cannot go on without the 
rigorous subordination of the individual 
during working hours, and it may well 
be that the promise of greater leisure 
and of a richer and fuller life outside 
the factory is sufficient to outweigh 
the loss in the quality of the life on the 
job. But those who “love liberty even 
in industry”’ may at least ask the revo- 
lutionists not to take this lessening in 
freedom too easily for granted. If 
they cannot avert it, let them count it 
as a real cost—to be recognized even in 
the chorus of praise for the blessings of 
the change—and let them at the very 
least make sure that those who are to 
bear this cost, and those who are to do 
these duller jobs, are to be among these 
who share most richly in the benefits of 
the new leisure. 


Giant Power and National Defense 


By Masor GENERAL Wroiiiam Crozimr, U.S. A. 
Formerly Chief of Ordnance 


HE World War brought to every- 
one’s attention the indispensable 
importance of nitrates for war purposes. 
Nitrogen forms part of the chemical 
composition of all practicable explo- 
sives, both of those whose com- 
paratively slow combustion places 
them in the class of propelling powders, 
and of those with which the readjust- 
ment of the constituents into gaseous 
forms, upon explosion, is so quickly 
made as to give them a disruptive 
effect, and thus qualify them for use 
as the bursting charge of shell and 
other forms of bomb; for demolitions, 
and for general destructive purposes. 
The propelling charge in a cannon of 
moderate size, being designed to be 
entirely consumed by the time it 
pushes the projectile from the bore, 
burns up in about the hundredth part 
of a second; and the consequent com- 
paratively leisurely evolution of gas, 
as compared with the rate in a “high 
explosive,’ marks the difference be- 
tween sending the projectile properly 
on its flight, and blowing the gun to 
pieces, as sometimes unfortunately 
happens when the bursting charge of 
the projectile gets prematurely detona- 
ted in the bore. 

The peculiar characteristic of nitro- 
gen, which gives it an exclusive kind of 
fitness to form a constituent of explo- 
sives, is its disposition to decline to 
remain in combination with any other 
substance, and to stand by itself: 
a substance of which it is a constituent 
can usually have the nitrogen shaken 
loose by the application of sudden 
heat, or by percussion, or by some 
other disturbance; and when the other 
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constituents are such that the new 
combinations into which they are 
forced by the desertion of the nitrogen 
are gaseous, instead of the previously 
existing solid or liquid, we have an 
explosive; of which there are a number 
whose rate can be controlled in various 
ways, depending on the purpose. 

But this very quality of aloofness in 
nitrogen, which forms its value as a 
constituent of explosives, also pri- 
marily renders it unmanageable and 
difficult to force into combination with 
other substances. There is plenty of 
free nitrogen to be had. The air is 
full of it, being four-fifths nitrogen, in 
mixture, not in combination, and it is 
not very difficult to separate it. But 
in this form it is already gaseous, 
and of no use as an explosive con- 
stituent which should be solid or 
liquid, so as to pack into a small space 
and be ready to expand into a large 
one. This difficulty of making nitrogen 
combine with other substances is so 
great that nature has not wasted much 
labor on it, and but few nitrates are 
found about the earth. In fact, the 
only natural deposits of sufficient 
magnitude to be of any real value are 
in Chile, and upon these the whole 
world has until recently been depend- 
ent for material out of which to make 
its explosives. 

I say “until recently,” because not 
very many years before the out- 
break of the World War there had 
been developed to the practical stage 
three artificial processes of making 
nitrogen combine with other substances © 
in solid or liquid form, so that it could 
be handled. Fixing it, they called it. 
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These were known as the “Arc proc- 
ess,” the “Cyanimide process” and 
the “Haber process”; and upon them, 
and particularly upon the last, Ger- 
many relied for the manufacture of 
explosives of all kinds to enable her to 
continue the prosecution of the war, 
after her original accumulation of 
Chilean nitrates had been exhausted. 
Without these processes she would 
have been unable to keep on fighting, 
for the Allied control of the sea cut 
her off from the Chilean source of 
supply. Nitrogen is taken from the 
air, and no process fixes it at first 
with substances which will form a 
usable explosive. However, once fixed 
with a given substance, it is easier 
to pass it from one to another, thus 
combining it with the substances 
needed, than it is to fix it with the 
final ones to commence with. The 
arc process makes the nitrogen and 
the oxygen of the air combine chemi- 
eally by passing them through an 
electric arc, and then to combine 
with moisture into nitric acid. This is 
used to manufacture many kinds of 
explosives. The process requires a 
large amount of electric current; and in 
time of peace is only practicable when 
power for the generation of current can 
be obtained very cheaply, as at advan- 
tageous water-power sites. In time 
of war its practicability depends on 
whether the power can be had at all. 

The cyanimide process also requires 
a large amount of electric power, but 
only about one-fifth—per ton of nitro- 
gen fixed—as much as the are proc- 
ess. It first produces calcium carbide, 
well known in connection with acety- 
lene gas, and fixes the nitrogen of the 
air with this in a substance called 
cyanimide, from which is made am- 
monium nitrate, itself a usable explo- 
sive, and then nitric acid, used in the 
manufacture of other explosives. The 
Haber process forces hydrogen and 
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nitrogen to combine into ammonia by 
subjecting a mixture of them to great 
pressure, at a high temperature. The 
ammonia is then used to make nitric 
acid or other nitrates. The process 
does not require a particularly large 
amount of power, but it has been sub- 
ject to difficulty through tendency of .- 
the apparatus to deteriorate. Never- 
theless, Germany made much use of it 
during the war. 


NITRATE Situation Dorre War 


When the World War broke out the 
subject of nitrates became an acute 
one for the military authorities of the 
United States, and especially for the 
Ordnance Department, which had the 
initial responsibility in the matter. 
A certain reserve store of Chilean 
nitrate had been accumulated—as 
much as Congress could be induced to 
make appropriations for—but it was 
not sufficient to be of much signifi- 
cance jn view of the possible demand, 
should America be drawn into the war. 
At the request of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, the Geological Survey made a 
search for nitrate deposits in the 
United States which might be practic- 
able for use in war, although perhaps 
too expensive of development to com- 
pete with the Chilean supply in time 
of peace; but without success. None 
of the processes mentioned above for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
had received any development in the 
United States, although there was a | 
small cyanimide plant on the Canadian 
side of Niagara Falls, owned principally 
by an American company, and using 
its product for the manufacture of 
fertilizer. The situation was not so 
alarming as it might have been if the 
Allies had not had command of the 
sea, and if the route for nitrate vessels 
from Chile had not been compara- 
tively safe from danger of German sub- 
marine attack. Also the case was 
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different from that preceding the War 
of 1812. Then, England was engaged 
in a desperate struggle with the power 
of continental Europe under Napoleon, 
and both sides were so intent upon 
injuring each other as to disregard 
the rights of neutrals, and inflict such 
harm on the commerce of the United 
States as to make it doubtful upon 
which side we might be drawn into the 
war. In the World War there was no 
doubt upon which side we would be, 
should we come in, nor did we face the 
possibility of the sea route from Chile 
coming into the possession of the 
enemy. We did, however, have to 
think of the ownership of the supply 
in the neutral country of Chile, where 
the Germans had a great interest; and 
we also had to think of the quantity 
which would be needed, and the means 
of transportation, both in South Amer- 
ica and on the sea, with very limited 
shipping and haulage supplies for the 
nitrate regions. As a matter of fact, 
the transportation point became press- 
ing soon after we entered the war, and 
it was made evident that an unprec- 
edented quantity of explosives would be 
required for our own armies and to carry 
out the unavoidable program devolved 
upon us of supply for the Allies. 


THe Muscie Saoars PROJECT 

In anticipation of the emergency, a 
year and a half before our entry into 
the war, the Chief of Ordnance had 
brought the necessity for a fixation 
plant to the attention of Congress, 
and Congress had ultimately responded 
by including in the National Defense 
Act, of June 3, 1916, an appropriation 
of 820, 000, 000 for the establishment 
of such a plant, the only sum carried 
by the Act, which was not an appro- 
priation bill but one dealing with 
method and organization. The aid 
of the National Academy of Sciences 
was called in for advice as to the 
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process to be adopted and the site to 
be chosen for the plant with the 
result that the location was made at 
Sheffield, in the vicinity of the Muscle 
Shoals of the Tennessee River, in 
Alabama, and a decision was reached 
to expend part of the funds for an 
experimental plant to employ a vari- 
ation of the Haber process, which was 
expected to avoid some of the dif- 
ficulties accompanying the use of 
very high pressures and temperatures, 
But, before a conclusion was put 
into effect as to the expenditure of the 
main portion of the funds, in the 
undeveloped state of American knowl- 
edge of the subject, we were in the war, 
and the considerations above sketched, 
especially the quantity of nitrate 
demanded and the scarcity of trans- 
portation, dictated the erection of a 
plant to employ a process which was 
not experimental—whether assuredly 
the best process or not. 

In consequence, the cyanimide 
plant now at Muscle Shoals was built, 
at a cost of some $70,000,000, and with 
a capacity of 110,000 tons of ammo- 
nium nitrate per annum. This was 
known as Plant No. 2, and is the one 
of which the disposition is so much in 
the public eye today. Because of the 
time required for the development of 
the water power of the shoals, steam 
power was used, and the plant was com- 
pleted, and successfully operated:— 
but just as the war came to an end. 
Its cost shows that it was not built 
from the funds appropriated in the 
National Defense Act, before cited. 
When its construction was forced we 
were in the stage which we promptly 
reach in all our wars, when money is 
made lavishly available in the effort 
to make up for previous stringency. 

The anticipated need for nitrates 
was, however, so great that still fur- 
ther fixation capacity was considered 
necessary in a campaign of 1919 in 
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order to meet the expenditure of 
explosives; and two other plants, one 
at Toledo and one at Cincinnati, were 
commenced, at a projected cost of 
about $25,000,000 each. When the 
Armistice of November, 1918, brought 
the war to an end, these two projects 
were discontinued. 


EXPANSION OF By-Propucts 


This nitrate matter has been dwelt 
upon because the subject is closely 
connected with Giant Power, in that 
the most assured means for avoiding 
the dependence of the United States 
upon a foreign and distant source of 
supply for a commodity indispensable 
in war, viz., the cyanimide process of 
nitrogen fixation—requires a very con- 
siderable, though not an imordinate, 
use of electric current. It is the 
special province of Giant Power to 
-augment this supply, and to so regulate 
its production and distribution as to 
make allocation to the imperative 
demands of war practicable and con- 
trollable, upon the emergency arising. 

But this is not the only connection 
between Giant Power and explosive 
manufacture. The feature which re- 
lates to the generation of current by 
large units located in the vicinity of 
coal mines, and which contemplates 
the pretreatment of coal for the pro- 
duction of fuel for boiler plants, 
involves the evolution of ammonia as 
a by-product, and thus makes a direct 
contribution of an important nitrogen 
compound to the supply about which 
we are anxious. It is true that the 
contribution is not very great; but it 
is significant, especially as an accom- 
paniment of the supply of current, 
which its availability at the same time 
diminishes the demand for. But there 
is still another connection between 
Giant Power and explosives. 

I have thus far spoken of the 
nitrating element in explosive manu- 
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facture. On the same side of the 
reaction are the equally important 
substances to be nitrated. Of these 
the ones used in the largest quantities 
for war purposes are cellulose, potash, 
starch, phenol and toluol. Cellulose 
is nitrated into gun cotton, from which 
is made smokeless powder. Nitrate 
of ,potash—nitre—is the oxygen fur- 
nishing ingredient in the combustion 
of black powder; the original kind 
which served the world, practically 
exclusively, until near the end of the 
last century. Starch was nitrated in 
considerable quantities towards the 
end of the World War for use as the 
explosive charge for grenades and 
small shell. With none of these three 
substances to be nitrated is Giant 
Power especially concerned. But with 
phenol and toluol it has a very close 
relationship. Phenol—carbolic acid— 
ig nitrated into picric acid, a high 
explosive furnished by us in large 
quantities for the French as a shell 
filler; and from picric acid is manu- 
factured ammonium picrate, an explo- 
sive used by ourselves in the shell of 
the larger guns. Picric acid was also 
used very largely in the manufacture 
of chlorpicrin, an asphyxiating gas 
employed by the Chemical Warfare 
Service. The importance of picric 
acid can be appreciated from the 
increase of its production to about 
11,000,000 pounds a month at the 
end of the war, from about 600,000 
pounds a month a year earlier. From 
the other substance, toluol, is made 
trinitrotoluol, the familiar T. N. T. 
used so extensively in the war as a 
shell filler for our mobile artillery; 
both alone and in mixture with 
ammonium nitrate, as “amatol.’”’ The 
manufacture of T. N. T. was ex- 
panded from about 1,000,000 pounds a 
month when we came into the war to 
16,000,000 pounds a month in Novem- 
ber of 1918. 
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Both of these substances, phenol 
and ioluol, are by-products of the 
pretreatment of coal for fuel. Phenol, 
or benzol from which it is synthetically 
derived, comes almost exclusively as 
such by-product; but toluol is had 
also from the distillation of wood, 
from the “cracking” of crude petro- 
leum and some of its principal dis- 
tillates, and from robbing ordinary 
illuminating gas of some of its heat 
and candle power. Contracts for the 
use of this last method were made by 
the Ordnance Department with the 
gas service companies of some fourteen 
of the principal cities of ‘the United 
States during the war. In antici- 
pation of the needs of the year 1919, 
the construction of plants was started 
so that the production of picric acid 
might be increased by over 40,000,000 
pounds a month, and of T. N. T. by 
6,000,000 pounds. 

All this expansion was carried on 
under high pressure, and undoubtedly 
with much wastefulness. It is impos- 
sible to avoid pressure and wastefulness 
in carrying on war, but the feverishness 
of the pressure and the worst of the 
wastecan be diminished by forethought, 
guided by a recognition of the possibil- 
ity of war and by the expensive lessons 
of the past. No lesson of the World 
War has been more prominent than that 
modern war is waged by the industrial 
power of a nation. The country’s 
great industries are therefore under the 
watchful eye of the General Staff, 
which undoubtedly realizes that if the 
Giant Power scheme can manage that 
portion of its program which covers 
the processing of coal for fuel, both for 
boiler plants and for internal conibus- 
tion engines, it would seem to be 
possible to so select the process, and in 
plant construction to so provide for 
regulating it, as to give several of the 
by-products greatly needed in war, 
and some of them in very large 
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quantities. Added to this is the ad- 
vantage of including both nitrating 
substances and those to be nitrated, 
which last feature would dimimish the 
draft on other industries made to 
complement the products of this one. 
It is not profitable to attempt to 
estimate the relative value of indispen- 
sables; but among them are some that 
are more fundamental than others. 
That is, they underlie and have 
dependent upon them other necessities; 
so that, in giving attention to them, 
provision is being made for other 
things besides, and the foundation of 
preparedness .is thus made broad as 
as well as solid. Such a basie indis- 
pensable in war is power; as made 
acutely evident inthe late war. Under 
the tremendous orders for production 
which were given by the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department and the 
Shipping Board, complaints soon com- 
menced to pour in of a shortage of 
power, and of damage to power 
equipment resulting from overstrain 
in the efforts to meet the demand. 
These complaints came from the 
the New England district, from the 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
district and from the southern dis- 
trict; but they were perhaps most 
insistent and alarming from the great 
industrial district of western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, centering about Pitts- 
burg. Here was the very heart of the 
steel production of the country, and of 
its condition in regard to power it was 
stated in an interesting report by 
Colonel Keller, of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, on the power situation during 
the war, made in 1919, that the 
congestion of war orders and manu- 
facturing had completely exhausted 
the power resources of the district, 
and that some of the central stations 
had gone so far in their effort to meet 
the demand that the breaking point 
had actually been reached, and serious 
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damage had been done to boilers and 
machinery, causing a material reduc- 
tion in output. This at a time when 
the question of output was greatly 
worrying usall. The real power short- 
age in this district was found upon 
investigation to be at least 130,000 
kilowatts in 1918, and the estimate 
was kept down to this figure only by 
careful restriction of war orders in 
order to avoid complete congestion. 


Maxine THE Most or GIANT 
POWER 


A survey of the general power con- 
ditions of the country, made in an 
effort to get the situation in hand, dis- 
closed the fact that it was impossible 
to meet the shortage in the chief indus- 
trial centers of the United States by 
taking advantage of the diversity fac- 
tor, and by shifting current from where 
it was less needed, and from where 
reserves existed, for the relief of these 
centers, because of the lack of proper 
connections between adjacent systems. 
Such alleviation as was possible was 
made where there was any intercon- 
nection, but it was altogether incom- 
plete. And as to additions to the pow- 
er supply, none of any magnitude was 
practicable because of the time required 
to build a large power plant, either 
steam or hydraulic. 

After the war, and while the anxie- 
ties were still fresh in mind produced 
by the difficulties actually met and by 
the threat of greater trouble should the 
war last, as was expected, into 1919 or 
1920, the Power Section of the War In- 
- dustries Board prepared reports setting 
forth a general program which should 
be observed in order to avoid, in a sim- 
ilar emergency, the worst difficulties 
which had been encountered. A gen- 
eral conclusion of these reports was 
that the best economy and the highest 
national advantage would be served 
by the construction of large central 
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stations of the steam superpower plant 
type, supplemented by the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric resources where 
these were locally possible and could 
economically contribute. This con- 
clusion is in perfect accord with the 
Giant Power scheme. And the scheme 
also, by its emphasis on the feature of 
integration of the whole area to be 
served by the construction of strong 
transmission linesthroughout its extent, 
would facilitate the shifting about of 
power from one centre to another, to 
meet the variation in demand which 
would necessarily arise when the fun- 
damental object of industry should 
change its character from the strictly 
economic to the imperatively military. 

The Giant Power scheme, as applied 
to Pennsylvania, accords also with 
another rule enunciated by the General 
Staff. It meets an important safety 
feature in the matter of location of 
great generating stations. The general 
rule to be followed whenever other con- 
trolling circumstances permit is that 
arsenals, storage depots and other 
important military establishments 
should be placed between the Appa- 
lachian and the Sierra Nevada or 
Coast Range mountains, and not less 
than 200 miles distant from the Cana- 
dian or Mexican frontier. Giant 
Power favors placing generating sta- 
tions near the mine mouths, in order 
to avoid the haulage of low grade coal; 
and the wisdom of this course is evi- 
dent, when it does not conflict with 
the cost of transmission of current over 
long distances to the place of use, or 
with requirements in the matter of con- 
densing water for steam generating 
plants. The mine mouths are, gen- 
erally speaking, in the safety area pre- 
scribed by the General Staff; and their 
distances from points of consumption 
of current in the area covered by the 
scheme are in no case beyond that of 
economical transmission at the high 
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voltage claimed to be entirely practi- 
cable by the great electric construction 
companies. 

As to condensing water, the amount 
required for a given power is so incom- 
parably greater than that of the coal 
consumed that there is no question as 
to which should be carried to the other, 
if this were the only choice. Unlimi- 
ted supply of water is to be had only at 
the seaboard; and perhaps sufficient 
supply may sometimes be had only on 
the great rivers uncomfortably near 
the edge of the section which we are 
considering. But the last word has 
not yet been said as to the imperative 
necessity for condensing water for large 
steam power plants; and there is room 
both for computation of the relative 
economy of transporting coal to the 
seaboard as against the omission of the 
condensation of exhaust steam in spe- 
cial cases, and for consideration of 
other means of condensation than by 
water. Fortunately the sites for water 
power plants are generally approxi- 
mately within the safety area laid down. 

Giant Power is thus seen to offer 
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prospects which are very attractive to 
the authorities responsible for safe- 
guarding the military interests of the 
country. It is a lucky coincidence 
that this plan for the increase and the 
flexibility of power supply, which 
would be demanded in time of war for 
nitrogen fixation, should also offer an 
increase of the supply pf fixed nitrogen 
itself; and it is in further degree lucky 
that the same plan should offer an aug- 
mented supply of the substances nec- 
essary to be nitrated. But perhaps 
most interesting of all is the fact that 
the plan should relate to the great 
fundamental need of power for war in- 
dustries, and should be particularly con- 
cerned with the initial preparation for 
making the supply immediately and va- 
riously adaptable to change of demand. 
It is evident that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and the Engineer Department 
will give heed to what is going on, and 
will have opinions on the location of 
plants and the selection of processes, 
which they may find means of inducing 
the promoters of the scheme to follow, 
in the interest of the government. 


Financing the American Power Future 


By Irvine W. BONBRIGHT 
Bonbright & Company, Inc, New York City 


OW many theories and how many 

programs fall down before that 
. pertinent and omnipresent inquiry 
“Where is all the money coming from?” 
The economics of a project is often the 
last phase to be discussed and yet it is 
always the first one which must be met. 
In the present instance it may be fairly 
met and readily answered. 

There are two sources, presumably, 
from which capital for the extension of 
power and light service in the United 
States may be obtained—public funds 
and private investment. It is not 
pertinent to discuss here the compara- 
tive merits of municipal and private 
ownership. Experience has seemed to 
indicate, however, that privately 
owned and privately operated electric 
power and light companies have proved 
more successful and attained to a 
higher degree of service on the average 
than those controlled and managed 
through municipal operation. The 
private investor’s dollar appears to go 
further than that of the state or of the 
nation.! 

Assuming, therefore, that the prefer- 
able source to which to look for the 
capital nécessary to finance the needs 
of the power and light industry during 

1 An adequate and factual discussion as to the 
relative merits of public and private ownership of 
electric service is necessarily beyond the limits of 
the volume. Without: expressing assent to or 
dissent from this opinion of the author, the editor 
believes that the matter cannot be so simply 
stated. Any fairly conclusive answer to this 
largely political question possibly cannot be 
rendered in advance of such a searching, dis- 
passionate and worldwide investigation of the 
outstanding successes and failures under both 
systems as has yet to be made.—Eprror. 


the coming decade, for the proper ex- 
tension of its field of operations, is 
private rather than public funds, the 
first question is whether sufficient capi- 
tal can be obtained from individual in- 
vestors, and the first consideration of 
the industry is whether such investment 
may be properly protected. Capital 
may be attracted only if the security 
which is offered is ample. 


FINANCIAL SOLIDARITY 


The history of the power and light 
industry from a financial standpoint 
fortunately shows a remarkable record 
of strength. In no other field of en- 
deavor in this country has the financial 
record been more free from criticism 
than it has been in the power and light 
industry. Only our government 
bonds have shown fewer defaults than 
the bonds of this industry. Not even 
the railroads have in their senior obli- 
gations a finer record of which to boast. 
In the field of preferred stocks the 
power and light companies also stand 
pre-eminent. The results of a careful 
analysis of the dividend records of 
practically all electric power and light 
companies with gross earnings of 
$2,000,000 per year and upwards, the 
combined capitalization of which repre- 
sents approximately 90 per cent of the 
industry, show that current cash divi- 
dends are being paid on all of the first 
preferred stocks; that in no case are 
there any accumulated back dividends 
unpaid; and that in all but 15 cases the 
stocks have unbroken dividend records. 

This gives us some indication of the 
strength of the junior securities of the 
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industry and affords striking evidence 
of the extraordinarily sound foundation 
of the senior obligations. The investor, 
accordingly, has come to expect unus- 
ual security in power and light issues 
and this is a very important factor in 
enabling the companies to raise funds 
at reasonable rates of interest. 
' There is no reason to believe that the 
needs of the industry during the coming 
years cannot be amply taken care of on 
the same basis as that upon which they 
now are met. The electrical industry 
has doubled during the past ten years 
and conservative estimates indicate 
that in the next ten it will again more 
than double if it is to keep pace with in- 
dustrial and rural development. In 
other words, power and light companies 
must be ready each year to add to their 
capital investment 10 per cent of their 
present total. Assuming this total 
roughly to be 86,000,000,000, this calls 
for an annual investment of new capital 
to the amount of 600,000,000. That 
this may well be done at a reasonable 
rate of interest is altogether probable. 
The confidence of the investor, as we 
have said, has already been won and 
this is a most valuable factor in the 
raising of new funds. There are three 
chief means by which the electric com- 
panies may raise money through the 
sale of securities: the first, bonds; the 
second, preferred stock; and the third, 
common stock. 


Mernops or Raising MONEY 


Taking these in order we find that 
there has been a material change dur- 
ing the last few years in the character 
of power and light company mortgage 
bond i issues. The modern mortgage is 

“open end.” This provides that from 
time to time additional bonds may be 
issued against new construction and 
come under the existing mortgage. 
This is in sharp contrast with the older 
method in which mortgages were 
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closed and new money, when required, 
could be raised only by the issuance of 
junior securities. The terms of these 
“open-end” mortgages usually permit 
bonds to be issued for about 75 per cent 
of the cost of new construction, pro- 
vided that the company has earned its 
bond interest twice during the preced- 
ing year. They also permit bonds to 
be issued par for par to retire underly- 
ing bonds. The rigor with which these 
provisions are adhered to gives the in- 
vestor ample protection and accounts 
in large part for the fact that money 
may now be borrowed by well-estab- 
lished electric power and light com- 
panies on a first mortgage issue at a 
rate varying from 6 to 8 per cent net. 

Another recent development of 
power and light financing has been the 
issuing of long term debenture bonds 
by certain companies having a high 
credit standing. This has had the 
effect of enabling the company to keep 
in its treasury a certain amount of its 
mortgage bonds which may have been 
issued against new construction and to 
sell debenture bonds in their place. 
The rate of mterest which the company 
must pay upon these debentures is, it 
is true, slightly higher than it would be 
in the case of mortgage bonds. But 
the company considers this additional 
cost as an insurance premium, for the 
retention in its treasury of a certain 
amount of the company’s senior securi- 
ties, to be used at periods of-financial 
stress for emergency financing, is a 
valuable protection. The advantage 
of these debentures over preferred stock 
(the issuance of which would have the 
same effect as far as the saving of mort- 
gage bonds is concerned) is simply that 
the debentures, being a call on the earn- 
ings prior to the preferred stock, may 
be sold at a slightly lower rate of interest 
and consequently the cost of the ‘“in- 
surance premium” is correspondingly 
less. 


FINANCING THE AMERICAN POWER FUTURS 


The sale of preferred stock has 
netted power and light companies a 
tremendous volume of capital during 
the past two years, and the practice 
bids fair to increase in volume and 
value each year henceforward. Dur- 
ing 1928 over $200,000,000 of preferred 
stocks of public utility companies were 
sold to customers and employes. 
This was a very decided increase over 
the previous year, and an idea of the 
growing importance of this phase of 
financing during the last few years may 
be seen from the fact that since 1914 
the annual sales by this method, of 
shares of stock of a value of $100 a 
share, increased from 92,810 to 2,- 
000,000 and in the same period the 
number of stockholders obtained by this 
method jumped from 4,044 to 280,000. 

Of course the sale of preferred stock 
is not by any means confined to cus- 
tomer ownership campaigns. The 
splendid record of power and light 
preferreds has made this class of secu- 
rity attractive to many conservative in- 
vestors and even institutional buying 
of the more seasoned issues is rapidly 
increasing. 

Only a very small proportion of the 
capital requirements for additions and 
extensions can be derived from the sale 
of common stock. Common. stock 
issues, however, are growing in popu- 
larity and it is not inconceivable that 
during the next decade actual financing 
may be done through this medium. Up 
to the present time there have been 
several instances of an exchange basis, 
common stock for preferred, being used 
as a method of retiring prior issues. 
There has also been one notable in- 
stance of common stock sold in a cus- 
tomer ownership campaign. This is 
particularly significant because it has 
been initiated by the very company 
that was the pioneer in the field of sell- 
ing preferred stock directly to its cus- 
tomers and employes. It may very 
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well be that m a few years this class of 
security can be sold to customers with a 
facility equal to that now enjoyed by 
companies selling senior stock issues. 


FUTURE TREND 


“The cost of money” to the power 
and light industry has been steedily 
lessening over the past ten years. It 
is estimated at the present time that 
the rate of interest on the borrowings of 
electric power and light companies of 
good credit standing varies from 6 to 9 
percent. This would include all mar- 
keting costs and incidental expenses of 
issuance. This is far below the figure 
that obtained some years ago when 15 
per cent might have been the net aver- 
age cost of raising funds by the aggre- 
gate issuance of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks, There is no reason to 
believe that this downward trend in the 
money market of the industry will not 
continue. The popularity of the issues 
of power and light companies seems to 
be well founded and there is no immedi- 
ate prospect of any dimunition cf it. 
In fact, there are movements on foot 
in several states to make the securities 
of the industry legal for the investment 
of trust funds and savings banks. Itis 
logical that this should be done, for the 
element of risk in this type of invest- 
ment is certainly no greater on the 
average than in the securities of rail- 
roads which are very generally ap- 
proved as “legal.” Resulting as this 
would in a considerably broader field 
for marketing power and light securi- 
ties, it would naturally tend to increase 
their price and lower the rate of interest 
which the companies have to pay. 

All this would appear to make it in- 
creasingly easy for the companies to 
raise funds for their extensions and im- 
provements during the coming years. 
And at this point we may note the fact 
that these extensions and improvements 
will very probably be carried into the 
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field of rural electrification, which will 
ultimately result in an increased load 
and diversification of demand which 
should prove highly desirable. The 
power companies on the whole have a 
very farseeing outlook on the develop- 
ment of electricity in the United States 
and stand ready to contribute largely 
to this rural development. The system 
of interconnections, which has been 
developed and is rapidly being carried 
on under the generic term of “super- 
power” or “giant power,” is making 
possible economies of operation which 
frequently act as inducements toward 
extension of lines in districts which may 
not prove immediately profitable fields 
of operation. 

It is is an extremely valuable develop- 
ment of the industry from the stand- 
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point of the country and is one of the 
significant and encouraging factors of 
the situation that the power and light 
companies are in a position to carry 
on this work from the investment of 
private capital rather than having the 
work left to be undertaken through 
public or municipal means. If the lat- 
ter condition obtained, the resultant 
taxation might in many cases wreak a 
hardship on the community which 
would result in a net economic loss. 
Under existing conditions, however, 
we may confidently look forward to the 
rapid development of electric trans- 
mission to all corners of our country 
and the ultimate complete electrifica- 
tion of the United States on a basis - 
both fair to the consumer and profitable 
to the companies. 


The Place of Leisure in Life 


By Josera K. Harr 
Associate Editor, Survey 


N an educational bulletin published 

by the schools of one of our largest 

cities, under date of December, 1924, 
the following statement appears: 


The eight-hour day is now the accepted 
working day in almost all industries. ‘That 
leaves eight hours in which people may fol- 
low their own pursuits. It is a matter of 
concern in a democracy what those pursuits 
shall be. If they are lawless, extravagant, 
harmful to health and morals, society as 
well as the individual suffers. In so far as 
these men and women make worthy use of 
their time the country will advance cul- 
turally, morally and socially as it has al- 
ready advanced industrially. 


Herein are expressed or implied cer- 
tain fears that are typical of our com- 
mon attitudes toward the extension of 
leisure time to larger groups of people, 
and which give adequate justification 
for a further examination of the whole 
subject.? 


Tur NEED For LEISURE 


The problem of leisure may be ap- 
proached from at least three distinct 
points of view; in fact, it is so ap- 
proached, either theoretically or in 
practice, by various individuals, groups 
and interests of the modern world. In 
the first place, leisure may be regarded 
as a concession to physical nature— 


1 In discussing the social possibilities of large 
scale electrical development under which dispen- 
sation power will be both cheap and plentiful, 
the view has been frequently encountered that 
the resulting leisure may easily have a bad in- 
finence on the race. Steinmetz, the great elec- 
trical engineer who died a few months ago, took 
these poxsibilities seriously enough to predict a 
two-hour working day and thereby drew down 
upon himself very severe criticism. We asked 
Dr. Hart to discuss this phase of Giant Power.— 
Tue EDITOR. 
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necessary even in the case of an insen- 
sate machine—a time of recuperation— 
from work, for more work—a means by 
which the worker recovers from the 
wear of past toils and gets ready to turn 
to new toil. Looked at in this way, 
leisure has no value in itself: it has 
value only as it promotes later produc- 
tivity. The measure of its value is the 
extent to which it promotes greater 
productivity; and the length of leisure 
to be allowed the worker, daily, weekly, 
yearly, must be determined by finding 
the amounts of leisure needed in each 
such period to assure the greatest cu- 
mulative productivity over the whole 
period under consideration. Any ex- 
tension of leisure beyond these neces- 
sary amounts tends to raise serious 
social problems—-as implied in the 
warning quoted above. 

In the second place, leisure way be 
regarded as having absolute value—as 
being, in fact, the only distinctively 
human form of existence, offering, as it 
does, a sharp and pleasing contrast to 
the career of the slave who spends his 
life in the inescapably degrading activi- 
ties of work. From this point of view, 
leisure tends to become a recognized 
career—the life of leisure—with mem- 
bership in the “‘leisure class.” 

A third point of view assumes that 
leisure is an essential element in any 
well-rounded and complete living. It 
provides values that are indispensable 
and which can be secured by and 
through leisure alone; but these values 
cannot take the place of others, equally 
desirable, which can be secured through 
work activities alone. That is to say, 
leisure and work are alike indispensable 
to human living; each offers something 
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distinctive to every person; neither can 
be sacrificed by any one without loss; 
and neither can take the place of the 
other in any human program, either 
social or individual. A career which 
specializes heavily in either direction 
to the neglect of the other is imper- 
fectly human. 

The first two of these points of view, 
though seemingly antithetic, have def- 
inite relationships to each other. 
Primitive man was not afraid of leisure. 
He worked no more than was necessary. 
He did the things inescapably denom- 
inated in the bond of nature: he kept 
himself alive and as comfortable as 
possible. Tobe sure, primitive women 
worked more than a fair share of the 
time; but they seem not to have minded 
that so much as some of their modern 
defenders have tried to make out; and 
they gave to the world, as Mason has 
so clearly shown, and as if by way of 
compensation, more than their fair 
share of those peaceful and primitive 
arts which are still the essential basis of 
our civilization. 


RISE or THE LEISURE CLASS 


But early in, or perhaps coincident 
with the rise of, what Veblen calls the 
“barbarian culture” (represented by 
all the great empires of history and, at 
its highest, by medieval Europe), in- 
vidious distinctions began to appear in 
the community. Certain individuals 
took over all the “nobler” activities 
such as war, government (t.e., control), 
religion and sports; and to these indi- 
viduals fittingly accrued, in due time, a 
monopoly of the leisure of the com- 
munity: they became the “leisure 
class.” To the remaining ones was 
permitted the toil by which the com- 
munity lived with so much leisure as 
would enable them, by and large, to 
keep on with their tasks, just as they 
were allowed only so much food, 
warmth and shelter as would keep them 
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thankfully alive. That is to say, in the 
development of social functions, one 
class accepted the care of all the leisure 
of the group with whatever responsi- 
bilities inhered in that care; the other 
took to itself the care for all the work of 
the group. 

Now, it is obvious that this latter 
class must have some leisure; but it is 
also obvious that too much leisure 
would be dangerous. Workers must 
not recover too greatly, nor accumulate 
excess energy. They might begin to 
think about their lot; they might de- 
velop a sense of injustice; they might 
undertake some form of conspiracy; 
they might throw stones at the palace; 
they might come to think of leisure as 
their own by right, and foolishly and 
awkwardly undertake to force their 
way into permanent membership in the 
“leisure class.” And, anyhow, Satan 
always finds some mischief for hands 
that have too much leisure to do. 

A. lumberman in the western woods 
expressed the matter concisely. He 
said: 

My workers used to be able to go to town 
once every six months ‘and, in a week at 
most, get rid of their wages. Within ten 
days they were usually back on the job, 
happy and contented to work another six 
months in order to repeat the experience. 
But since the saloons were outlawed they 
can’t get rid of their money so easily. 
Some of them are able to live three or four 
months on their savings. They waste all 
that time for me. They sit around cheap 
boarding houses, talk socialism, lose interest 
in work, build up feelings of personal injury 
and become general nuisances. I tell you, 
there’s such a thing as having too much 
leisure. 


Tue Fear CONCEPT 


Moreover, a certain vague but very 
real fear appears at this point. Some- 
thing of the aristocrat’s ancient fear of 
the slave seems to menace us. The 
worker has inherited some of the at- 
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tributes and much of the psychological 
status of the slave. Booker T. Wash- 
ington said once, speaking of the fact 
that the English m South Africa were 
afraid of the native blacks: “We are 
always afraid of those to whom we have 
been unjust!” The “barbarian” slave 
owner, down to our own slave-owning 
days, was always afraid of his slaves, 
and he treated them brutally at times— 
at times when he was most afraid! 
“The uprising of the working classes!” 
Does not that phrase conjure up many 
of the ancient terrors which our ances- 
tors felt when slaves or serfs attempted 
to take over the control of their own 
lives—with none too gentle hands? Is 
it strange, therefore, that we should 
almost universally assume that, if 
workers secure an extension of leisure 
time, they will use it “lawlessly, extra- 
vagantly, with harm to health and 
morals ?”’ 


RELATING LEISURE AND WORK 


In sharp distinction to this fearful- 
ness appears the suggestion that, for 
some of us, at least, leisure has, and 
should have, absolute value. ‘‘Man— 
(that is, of course, some men!)——-man 
was not made,” say these, “to be the 
slave of necessity. He was made to be 
free. He truly lives only when he is 
free—free, that is, from all the degrad- 
ing forces of nature—free from work— 
free to devote himself to whatsoever he 
may freely and deliberately choose to 
enjoy or to use!”’ 

Such leisure is, of course, not for all 
men, but for those, only, who are able 
to use it in a civilized fashion. In so 
far as this conception of the possession 
and use of an absolute leisure exists, it 
is mostly a survival from the invidious 
class distinctions of ancient and medie- 
val times. Our age seems not wholly 
decided as to its attitude toward these 
matters, however. With some, leisure 


tends still to be a career. This does 
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not mean that the members of suck a 
“leisure class” never do anything. 
Their days, even their moments, are 
filled to overflowing with appropriate 
and “terribly wearing” activities. 
But these are always, or nearly always, 
activities that seem to have reached a 
status of their own: sports, charities— 
of a sort, patronage of the arts, and the 
like. It is held by some that this 
“leisure class” is the chief defense of 
our somewhat precariously existing 
“culture.” Others, however, feel that 
this “leisure class” is primarily the 
conservator of irrelevant forms of old 
culture, the instigator of decadent 
forms of new culture, and one of the 
chief obstacles to the development of a 
genuine and indigenous culture of our 
own. There is, here, the making of a 
very pretty quarrel in which our aca- 
demicians, our idlers, our technicians 
and our workers will all, eventually, find 
themselves involved—not to say, lost. 

But it must be apparent that neither 
of these two old views can really satisfy 
elther the social spirit or the scientific 
temper of our age. We need a third 
approach to all these problems, both of 
leisure and of work. No man can live 
by work alone: he becomes a slave to 
routine and loses his humanity. No 
man can live by leisure alone: he be- 
comes & slave to the search for diver- 
sions, or stagnates in the moral vacuum 
of a social caste, and dissipates his hu- 
manity. Human experience may be 
infinitely rich and varied—in a world 
that provides a rich and varied range of 
expressions and satisfactions. Work 
and leisure—busy-ness and idleness— 
are two indispensable elements of such 
a world. Without something of each 
of these no individual or social group 
ever achieves full growth. 

Our modern centralized civilization 
has, in some measure, begun to escape 
from both these older views as to leisure 
and work. We have no great patience 
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with either the worker who grinds his 
life out in a dull routine or with the so- 
cial fool who tries to spend his life in a 
stupid round of idling. But we have 
not yet facéd the great task of redis- 
tributing our work and our leisure so 
that we shall all get a sane share of 
each. Rather we have tended to de- 
humanize and standardize both our 
work and our leisure so that few of us 
get any permanent satisfactions from 
either. Work has become “business”’: 
we are caught in the machine, we make 
so many revolutions in so many hours, 
and “call it a day.” Leisure has be- 
come ‘‘vacation,” “a holiday,” “time 
off”: we escape from the machine so 
many hours each day, so many days 
each week or year—but with the def- 
inite understanding that we have not 
really escaped at all: we have merely 
been allowed a “temporary release, by 
concession: all rights reserved to the 
machine!” We even tend to make 
“events” out of our vacations, so that 
the grip of the machine and the impact 
of “business” are not wholly escaped 
even in our “time off.” , 

None the less, in certain respects, 
these are movements in the right direc- 
tion. Our social living must become 
inclusive enough to hold both work and 
leisure for all, and a genuine modus 
vivendi must be established between 
them. Most of our ancient institu- 
tional arrangements, our cultural at- 
titudes and our folkway prejudices are 
opposed to such a rapprochement. Our 
old gross forms of work fear culture 
as being effeminate, or worse; culture 
fears work as being vulgar and unsym- 
pathetic. But one can discern tend- 
encies which indicate that work is ei- 
ther going to capture the values of the 
older culture, or else make a new cul- 
ture after its own patterns and nearer 
to its heart’s desire. 

To be sure, some of our so-called 
modern science seems set to prove that 
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some considerable part of our human 
race is not fit, and not to be fitted, for 
any such full membership in humanity. 
This may turn out to be the case; but, 
if so, it will also appear in due time that 
this incapable fringe of mankind comes 
not all from any one of our former so- 
cial strata, but is made up of individ- 
uals from all classes, notable instances 
of it coming from amongst the idle rich 
who have never known any of the ef- 
fective disciplines of life, have little 
real sense of the meanings of existence 
and, hence, have no capacity to use life 
or time profitably either for themselves 
or for the community. 


Humanity AND Grant POWER 


The cure for the evils of a centralized 
and machine-made age would seem to 
lie in the re-discovery of the human 
community; not the old community of 
invidious distinctions, but a new com- 
munity, wrought of our social spirit and 
our scientific temper. Such a com- 
munity seems to be promised in the age 
of Giant Power. Humanity seems to 
be moving, partly by revulsion, partly 
by attraction, toward a smaller, de- 
centralized community, within which, 
without loss of industrial efficiency, life 
can escape somewhat from the mon- 
strous machineries of the age of steam, 
and men can once more assume some 
measure of control over the conditions 
of their own individual and social liv- 
ing. It may even be that we shall have 
learned enough through our experience 
in cities, in the past century, to bring to 
the organization of life in the new in- 
dustrial age a degree of critical intelli- 
gence and a sense of the joy of living 
never dreamed before. 

If so, we shall probably undertake to 
escape, slowly but surely, and eventu- 
ally completely, from those old false 
antitheses between action and leisure, 
between work and culture, between the 
hand and the mind. We shall make a 
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community in which action and leisure 
will both be at home with every individ- 
ual; in which culture will have some 
integral relationships to work, in which 
the hand and the brain will “go ever 
paired.” Doubtless it will take edu- 
cation—of us all—to produce such a 
community and such an age. But 
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when once such an ideal grips us we 
shall find much joy in working for it. 
And we shall then be able to escape 
from those degrading folkway fears, 
dating from the servile ages, which 
make us warn ourselves and one an- 
other against the dangers of extending 
leisure to the masses of men. 


Aesthetic Considerations Affecting Power 
Development 


By E. H. BENNETT 
Consulting Architect, Chicago Plan Commission 


ESTHETIC considerations affect- 
ing the development of power in 
the state of Pennsylvania, or for that 
matter in any other part of the country, 
is a large and rather difficult subject. 
It is only possible in this article to make 
a hasty review in the hope of attracting 
further thought and attention to it. 

There is a general growing recogni- 
tion by a portion of the public—or 
should we say by the more enlightened 
public—of the defacement of the coun- 
tryside as well as of our cities by every 
form of utility development; and this 
includes as large factors, the harm done 
by power, light and other lines using 
the old clumsy overburdened wooden 
poles carrying all kinds of overhead 
wires, and that done by poorly placed 
if not poorly designed power plants and 
substations. In this latter field it be- 
comes evident that unless checked, the 
damage done in the future will be even 
greater than in the past, due to the 
thoroughgoing plans for power devel- 
opment projected in the country. 

It is fair, however, to say that con- 
siderable enlightenment is being shown 
by those who are responsible for power 
development, the power companies in 
certain states, where considerable at- 
tention is being paid to landscape treat- 
ment around power plants. This is 
also happily evidenced by the action of 
the director of the Giant Power Survey 
of Pennsylvania in asking a committee 
of the American Institute of Architects 
to make suggestions in this respect. 


DANGERS oF DEFACEMENT 


To the Landscape. The dangers of 
defacement of the country lie not only 


along the highways but also in the 
broad countryside. It has been the 
common practice when a high voltage 
transmission line is run through the 
country that its course has been studied 
neither from the point of view of the 
contour of the region nor presence in its 
way of fine country or forested land. 
The trees are often ruthlessly cut down 
in the cross-country run or are slashed 
and trimmed without any regard to 
their natural beauty, just as they have 
been on the highways. Again, the nat- 
ural growth near the towers is damaged 
by the work of installation of towers 
and poles. 

In a hilly country the objections to 
the straight lines of poles running on 
the shortest distance between two 
points considered, and passing without 
regard to the contours up and down 
hill, would lead one to plead for at least 
sufficient modification of the direct line 
to conform its general route in some ex- 
tent to the contours of the hills. 

The cuttings through the forest are 
not necessarily always objectionable. 
They have a practical’ advantage with 
respect to firebreaks. Not only that 
but they create, if well carried out, the 
vistas for which the great parks and 
forested lands in France are noted, of- 
ten revealing glimpses of country which 
otherwise would be unseen. Thev 
should be, however, associated with 
highways or transportation lines. 

The imperfect location of transmis- 
sion lines (and in this connection the 
term is used generally for all forms of 
power lines and poles) results in part 
from a lack of a complete and studied 
system of highways, trunk roads and 
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transportation lines with which in one 
case or the other the power or other 
lines might be associated and very 
properly should be, the distributing 
lines on the highways and the high vol- 
tage transmission lines preferably along 
or parallel to the railroads or other lines 
of transportation. 

The regrettably neglected appear- 
ance of many of our highways is ac- 
centuated by the multiplicity of utili- 
ties—power, telephone, telegraph, and 
even trolley service—for the most 
part the wires all carried on separate 
systems of poles. The pole lines should 
be consolidated as much as possible, 
as is bemg done to some extent with 
lighting and trolley poles in large cities. 
In the past the average American city, 
both large and small, has in truth been 
rendered hideous by poles of every 
kind. Poorly designed, overburdened 
and of blackened wood and iron, they 
create the most depressing effect 
possible. It is true that the growth 
of the country and of the cities has 
been too rapid for us to keep up with, 
in view of the enormous territory and 
distances in the United States. It is 
time, however, that these things were 
changed, and now in Pennsylvania 
through the Giant Power Survey it 
will be possible to form a judgment of 
what the future has in store for power 
development and what must be pro- 
vided in the way of transmission and 
other lines. It will soon be possible 
to arrange a program and to attempt 
to correlate the necessary services and 
to simplify their physical expression. 

Undoubtedly this should be done in 
connection with a restudied highway 
system especially in the environs of 
our great cities. 

Curiously enough the damage to 
the countryside is equally possible in 
both types of country, the flat and the 
hilly. It may be argued that in the 
latter there is more to spoil with respect 
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to the hillsides and the streams of 
water. But quite often the power 
houses and substations may be hidden 
from general view except at close 
range when located in the spurs of the 
hils, if advantage is sought of such 
opportunities. Again, the pole lines 
will be seen only from time to time in 
broken country. On the other hand, 
in flat country the uninterrupted run 
of poles is more inevitable. The un- 
broken continuity of these lines is per- 
haps the worst feature. A maxim used 
by a noted French architect, “a motif 
even bad often repeated always looks 
well,” is true only in this case when 
all is seen at a great distance. In land 
devoid of trees, these pole lines are 
especially noticeable, as is illustrated 
in the bottom lands of California in 
the long stretches from the mountains 
to the shore. 

Here something of a parallel exists 
between these lines of poles and the 
lines of trees originally planted in 
solid rows along the highways or sur- 
rounding the great cultivated fields 
to which they serve as windbreaks. 
The country, in many places originally 
bare as a desert, was relieved from its 
flatness by these trees, and the whole 
aspect of it has been changed since 
cultivation began. Unfortunately the 
same thing cannot be argued for 
transmission pole lines because of their 
thin outlines in the distance and ragged 
appearance near to; also, although in 
many places equally visible as the 
trees, they sprawl in all directions. 
The obvious reflection is that they 
should be massed with the lines of the 
trees and associated with them in the 
landscape effect when seen in the dis- 
tance and screened by them when close 
at hand. 

As has been pointed out above, the 
massing of the pole lines with planting 
on the great highways removes largely 
the objection to them, as a necessary 
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service. The same appears to be true 
of the great transmission tower lines 
which if properly placed would have 
such support, æsthetically speaking, 
as to remove their stark appearance in 
lowlands or to give them a grandeur 
even on the hillsides. To a mind of any 
imagination there is at times something 
irresistibly fine in the aspect of great 
airy structures stalking the hills. But 
this impression can be lasting only 
when their course is justified by ap- 
parent good arrangement with respect 
to topography. 

To the Highways. Perhaps the one 
thing most commonly objected to is 
the defacing of our country highways. 
Any highway may be ruined by inter- 
minable lines of poles of poor design, 
especially when they are placed in 
front of or in line with the street trees 
so that the latter are made to suffer 
on this account. This is often not the 
fault of the power companies. It re- 
sults very largely from lack of atten- 
tion to the design of the highways 
themselves. Adequate room is not left 
for the utilities, not even enough at 
times for lighting standards. It must 
be recognized that ample width should 
be established in these thoroughfares 
as well as in our streets to provide for 
roadways, walks and all other utilities. 

The European practice with respect 
to poles is better than our own, but 
their program has been smaller, espe- 
cially in the past. One sees very good 
designs of coupled wooden poles bound 
together with interesting wrought iron 
ties or web concrete poles or finely 
designed web metal. 

Possibly it is fair to throw the greater 
responsibility for the most objection- 
able features under consideration on a 
public, which through lack of education 
demands nothing better, for there are 
now other forms of ugliness invading 
our highways, such as crude lunch 
places, oil stations, refreshment stands, 
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barnlike dancing pavilions, and adver- 
tisements, all as a result of motor traffic 
brought into being as the motor makes 
it possible for all to go out en masse to 


the country. 


AEStHEeTic CONSIDERATIONS 


A plea for esthetic consideration 
among us usually is mistrusted—it 
seems an impractical one. It is only 
when pleas have been unheeded and 
violations have accumulated for years 
that the full force of the neglect is seen. 
Often enough this mistrust of the at- 
tempt to make more beautiful our 
utilities is entirely misplaced. Great 
improvements of many types of equip- 
ment may be made which will not add 
to the expense of the equipment; good 
design is just as practical and perhaps 
more so than the so-called practical 
designs of construction ofttimes more 
extravagant of labor and materials 
than a fine design of the same struc- 
ture. This is evidenced in a steel struc- 
ture by a simple change, the introduc- 
tion of curves in the gusset plates, 
otherwise angular, which often changes 
its entire appearance. 

The most important consideration, 
of course, is the relation of the ele- 
ments of a structure and the substitu- 
tion of a greater number of smaller 
members for clumsy parts, and gener- 
ally a careful study of the total effect 
of the design; an observation as far as 
design is concerned applicable not 
only to towers and transmission poles 


-but also to the various structures, - 


power plants and substations. 

Color again is a matter of impor- 
tance as also is tone, black and white 
values. The greenish gray of the gar- 
den trellis is much used in France even 
in utilities such as iron lattice construc- 
tion. Its appearance on the landscape 
is vastly more agreeable than the black 
ofthe average poleto be seen in our lines. 

Apparently it is well, whether well 
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designed or not, that these utilitarian 
structures should not be seen in their 
entirety. They must to some extent 
be disguised or revealed only in part. 
It is a matter of observation to the 
author that under these circumstances 
the chief objection to them may be re- 
moved. The screening by trees, clipped 
hedges, the ordinary shrub, or what- 
ever may be adaptable or suited to 
the particular situation, will all play a 
useful part in this connection. 

When all is said, however, we are 
finally brought back to the controlling 
consideration of location and general 
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arrangement. It may be too much to 
expect at present universally good 
architectural design for power plants 
or transmission towers and poles. But 
a vast improvement may be made by 
their proper placing, and ofttimes the 
landscape rendered more interesting 
because of their presence. 

All these utilities should be given as 
orderly an arrangement as it is pos- 
sible. No plea is made here for the 
constructed picturesque; given time, 
nature will accomplish that. The chief 
care here must be proportion, suit- 
ability and order. 


What is Giant Power For? 


By Martrua Brensitueyr Brutre , 
Associate Editor, Survey Graphic 


HERE is no other way to measure 

its value than by what it is for—by 
what it does to the lives of those who 
use it. Like opium, fresh air, alcohol, 
exercise and education, it can be 
judged by its works. There is no 
other just measure; neither cost, meth- 
od of production, form of ownership 
or resulting monetary profit is im- 
portant in itself. Only what it does 
to you and me and little Mary Jones 
really counts. And it is possible to 
judge Giant Power by what it can do, 
by studying the spots where it has 
already done it! 

Last summer in Prague, a charming 
and distinguished Czech lady! TA 
Mr. Morris Cooke: “What is the 
most effective way of driving a wedge 
between the women in Czechoslovakia 
and drudgery?” 

Apparently he answered her in 
terms of Giant Power, and since she 
was a member of the City Council, 
with a woman’s practical wish to get 
something done now, she put the 
matter up to the directors of the 
electricity supply within twenty-four 
hours. For to drive a wedge between 
women and drudgery is exactly what 
Giant Power has already begun to do. 


Tue WEDGE 


I was motoring across the province 
of Ontario last year when I came to 
a pretty house of yellowing brick, 
standing where one long smooth con- 
crete road crossed another long smooth 
concrete road like the white markings 
on a tennis court. It was the house 


1 Madame Francoise Plaminkova, President of 


the National Council of Women, of the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia. 


of a country doctor and the only other 
house in sight was that of the doctor’s 
son, who was running the surrounding 
farm which the doctor had inherited 
but did not care to work. It was 
eleven o'clock in the morning—a 
busy hour for.a country woman—but 
I ventured in. 

Silence and peace pervaded that 
immaculate place and the doctor’s 
wife had been reading a magazine. 
Her low chair by the window was 
still rocking when I went m. At my 
concern at interrupting her she won- 
dered a little. Why shouldn’t she 
be interrupted? She. wasn’t busy! 
Then she took me on a sight-seeing 
tour through her house. After that 
we sat down and I set on paper just 
what she actually had to do in that 
part of her job which was running a 
house. 

In the morning she turned on the 
current in the hot water heater so 
that there would be hot water for 
baths. By the time the doctor was 
ready for his, she was dressed and had 
the coffee percolator going and the 
toaster ready. The cereal had spent 
the night in the fireless cooker. After 
breakfast, if it was wash day she 
started the electric washing machine 
in which the clothes had been all 
night. ‘Then she washed the dishes,— 
she had never found any way to “do” 
dishes or “make” beds except by 
hand! Usually she ironed all the 
clothes except the “flat work” before 
dinner, which was at one o’clock,— 
doctor liked it in the middle of the 
day if he could get home. Why not 
the “ flat work? ” Because the mangle 
worked better with two people at it, 
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one to feed the things in and one to 
take them out, and her daughter-in- 
law, who didn’t have one, brought 
her sheets and things over the next 
day and they did them together. 
Dinner? Of course she had to get 
every thing ready, vegetables and 
desserts, just as she always had, but 
her stove had a time clock and when 
things were once in it she hadn’t any 
more to do till it was time to take 
them out. Oh, no, there wasn’t any 
special sweeping day. She just used 
the vacuum cleaner when she thought 
the house needed it. What she really 
wanted was one of those new electric 
ice boxes! Did I know the best 
kind? She wished she could see Sir 
Adam Beck? himself, hed probably 
be able to tell her which make she 
ought to get. How much time did 
it take her? She hesitated to guess, 
wasn’t used to figuring it out that 
way, but certainly not more than 
three or four hours a day, unless the 
furnace was running when, in spite 
of the thermostat, she had to put 
coal on about noon—doctor tended to 
it night and morning. Hard work? 
Drudgery? Why, no! Nothing that 
she even disliked except making blanc 
mange—and doctor was so fond of 
that! 

Could a housewife be further sep- 
arated from drudgery than that? Her 
daughter-in-law was not quite so 
free because there were the added 
duties of a farmer’s wife and two 
small children, but there was no real 
toil for her either. Both these women 
had been freed by the fact that plenty 
of electric power was available at their 
doors and that it cost them only 
about 8 cents a kilowatt hour. For 
them leisure and ease were not only 
possible but cheap. 


* Chairman of the Hydro-Electric Commission 
of Ontario with headquarters at Toronto, Onta- 
rio, Canada. 
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I have the results of a survey of 
one of the rich dairy counties of 
Wisconsin in which 42 farm families 
use electricity at a rate which is more 
than a cent above that of my Ontario 
doctor’s wife, but still cheap. More 
than half of them must be as free 
from household drudgery as she is, 
judging from their equipment and 
the use they make of it. The horror 
of wash day must be vanished, for 
more than half of them have electric 
washing machines while all of them 
have electric flat irons—some more 
than one—though the mangle for 
“flat work” has not arrived. The 
woman carrying the coal hod must be 
a vanishing figure, and building up 
the kitchen fire before dawn an 
obsolescent activity, for more than 
half of them have electric ranges and 
78 per cent either hot plates, toasters, 
coffee percolators or grills, And where 
more than half of the women own 
vacuum cleaners how small the sale 
of brooms must be! Bathroom heat- 
ers, curling irons, sewing machines and 
fans, these farmer’s wives in Wisconsin 
seem to have if they wish. For them, 
too, the possibility of leisure and free 
time has come. 

In the Northwest, where the po- 
tential hydro-electricity is said to be 
about six times the amount needed 
for another decade, there are already 
large electrified sections where no 
woman does household drudgery ex- 
cept by choice or ignorance, and the 
same thing is true throughout the 
great Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys of California. 

The wedge can be driven between 
the farmer’s wife and drudgery because 
it has actually been done! And if it 
can be done for her, it is far easier to 
do it for the women of the small 
town and the city. 

But freedom from drudgery is only 
the beginning of the matter. It is 
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not leisure in itself that women are 
seeking, but opportunity. Can Giant 
Power help them to this? 


Waar Grant Power Couro Do 


In a region of New York state that 
I know well, electricity costs 14 cents 
a kilowatt hour and coal from twelve 
to seventeen dollars a ton, according 
to the kind and quality. The princi- 
pal town has sevéral small industries 
in, which women might find work. 
There are three laundries, a mattress- 
makers shop, two restaurants, an 
infants’ wear factory, two ‘banks, a 
job printer’s establishment, the office 
of an electric company, a telephone 
exchange, a high school and a silk 
mill which present possibilities. But 
the banks, the printer and the electric 
company employ women only as clerks 
and typists. ‘The mattress-maker op- 
erates only intermittently, the in- 
fants’ wear factory has been beaten 
out by metropolitan competition, and 
the silk mill which depends on water 
power can only operate when the 
streams are full. In the stores along 
the main street, the laundries, the 
restaurants, the telephone exchange 
‘and the high school, the quota of 
possible employes seems to be full. 
That normal crop of girl babies 
appearing every year has a good chance 
of health, happiness. and education, 
but small opportunity for any but an 
unskilled job. They can always get 
a chance to do cleaning and housework, 
either by marriage or employment, 
but it is about all they can count on. 
In practice they follow the promise of 
opportunity and go to New York 
City. And there they help to com- 
plicate the housing situation and the 
employment situation and the rec- 
reation situation and the transporta- 
tion situation and all the other situa- 
tions that make city life difficult. 

Why must they go? Because in 
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their home region there is no adequate 
power to run industries which might 
employ them. Coal is too expensive, 
water power too uncertain and elec- 
tricity prohibitively costly. 

I visited a town of about the same 
size where electricity—all that one 
could want for all purposes except to 
heat their houses in midwinter—is 
to be had at rates which make it as 
advantageous to establish industries 
there as it is in a large city. As a 
matter of fact, there are twenty-eight 
industrial plants in that town more 
than half of which employ women, 
and all twenty-eight seem to be 
flourishing and must therefore be 
able to compete with those in larger 
places. It is not located in nearly so 
lovely a-region as that of my New 
York state town. Instead of being 
set high on the hills above the Hudson, 
it is in the midst of a flat, brown, 
farming district. As beautiful places 
in which to live, there is no comparison 
between the two spots. But the 
second town is in Ontario and cheap 
electricity has given its women not 
only freedom from drudgery and 
leisure and ease, but opportunity as 
well. With us drudgery survives be- 
cause electricity is excessively dear. 

That Giant Power should free women 
from household drudgery and give 
them leisure, is a perfectly simple 
proposition, the feasibility of which 
has been demonstrated. That Giant 
Power can remove the industrial differ- 
eńtial against the small town and make 
it as profitable to run manufactories 
there as in the cities has also been 
proved. 

One phase of the problem, however, 
has not by any means been solved, 
though it results directly from the 
application of electricity to the home. 
The woman whose home work has 
been reduced to three or four hours a 
day is not satisfied by that pleasing 
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fact. An empty leisure satisfies her 
no more than an empty purse. Nei- 
ther can it in the long run satisfy 
society, which cannot afford to carry 
any large proportion of its population 
indefinitely on a half-time production 
basis. The half-time leisure which 
electricity creates must be filled with 
the half-time job. It is all part of the 
same problem. 

There is of course no intrinsic 
reason why the factory system, for 
instance, should not be as well or- 
ganized on a basis of four-hour shifts 
as of eight-hour or twelve-hour work,— 
except the cogent one that it has been 
done only in a few experimental cases. 
Highly skilled and specialized work 
may be difficult to readjust in that 
way, but there is no reason why the 
tending of modern machinery with 
its maximum of mechanical efficiency 
and its minimum of human control 
may not pass from one feminine hand 
to another at the noon hour without 
slipping a cog. From the woman’s 
standpoint, one of the objections to a 
four-hour factory day would be the 
time it would take her to get to and 
from work if she had to go to some 
remote industrial city to do it, but 
with electricity bringing the factory 
to the town in which she lives, that 
part of the difficulty at least disappears. 
This whole adjustment of the varying 
lengths of the work day that elec- 
tricity in the home makes necessary, 
is a job for the engineer. But it 
ought not to be any more difficult for 
him than that problem set for children 
in kindergarten,—putting the “Sixth 
Gift” together. This “gift” consists 
of fifty-six wooden blocks each one of 
which is some part of a cube. There 
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are half cubes and quarter cubes, 
cubes-and-a-half and double cubes, 
cubes cut on the bias and cubes cut on 
the straight. But properly combined 
they make the equivalent of twenty- 
seven one-inch cubes and will combine 
into one three-inch block. The quar- 
ter days, half days, whole days that 
women can give can be measured out 
into full eight-hour days and combined 
into the whole factory system. That 
is, if we realize that social and industri- 
al efficiency may be the same thing. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman has a 
poem beginning 
Six hours a day the woman spends on food, 
which after piling up the indictment 
closes, 
And the slow finger of heredity 


‘ Writes on the forehead of each living man, 


Strive as he may, 
“His mother was a cook!” 


It would seem that when Giant Power 
really gets hold of the problem of 
making its contribution to human 
life, heredity might be found writing 
a good many other things on that 
forehead besides that. The config- 
uration of the noble brows of the 
next generation—but two or three— 
might even manifest the fact that 
while “mother” was a superlative 
cook, she did cooking on the side, and 
that she transmitted to her offspring 
not only a good digestion, but an 
outlook on life born of her own wider 
participation in it. 

It seems to me that this is what 
Giant Power is for,—what it can do 
for you and me and little Mary 
Jones,—if she will only wait till these 
things are established before she is 


born! 


The Abolition of Household Slavery 


By Mary PATTISON 
Formerly President, N. J. State Federation of Womens’ Clubs 


eae “Macedonian” cry of the 
home woman is at last reaching 
the ear of the engineer and Inventor 
as well as the manufacturer and 
electrician and in fact is being picked 
up by the artist, the musician and the 
educator. Even the expert business 
man is listening to the call for better 
home conditions on his way to “larger” 
things—though in truth there is noth- 
ing larger nor more important in the 
nation’s welfare than the twenty 
million homes — around which all other 
industries center. The National Bet- 


ter Homes Movement is a sign of 


the realization of this. Officered by 
the best that Washington can supply, 
and sponsored by the General Feder- 
ation of Clubs, it bids fair to become a 
permanent feature-of wide significance 
in home progress. But without the 
modern power that electricity does 
and can supply, a new order of better- 
ment would be well 'nigh unthinkable. 
Already our first move in the morning 
may be at the call of an electrically 
regulated clock. Much of our toilet 
is performed to the tune of this power. 
We eat a breakfast entirely prepared 
by it. And whether we clean the 
house, wash the clothes, prepare the 
vegetables, nurse the sick, or cut the 
grass, electricity in its application is 
our constant companion through the 
day—yes, even on into the night, 
with lights and music and the dance. 
Its actual use is unquestioned—its 
future possibilities as yet undreamed. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE 
HOUSEWIFE 


Perhaps the one machine most 
widely welcomed and universally 


adopted is the vacuum cleaner. Wom- 
an has been a dirt eraser for so many 
ages with no relief in sight and no hope 
of anything better than beginning 
again at the moment of finishing, 
that one wonders whether the romance 
of dirt has not kept pace with the 
degredation of its daily influence and 
perhaps finally won out in the ulti- 
mation of the cleaner. For of all the 
modern electrical home machines in 
daily use this one pays a smaller 
interest on the money invested than 
do most of the others, yet it has a 
gigantic value in lifting the woman 
from her long and seemingly doomed 
relationship with dirt in the wrong 
place. Dust or dirt in the right 
place seems to be the medium of the 
creative process. All growth, beauty 
and civilization are dependent upon 
it—the world is ‘unthinkable without 
it. But on the best chair or the 
living room floor we feel it has no 
part and should be carefully removed. 
The machine that removes it, sucks 
it right out of the house altogether, 
costs in the neighborhood of seventy- 
five dollars and is used in the average 
home about two hours a week. The 
old broom had at least a half day 
record. About the same intelligence 
is needed in the operation of each, 
although the cleaner requires far more 
thought and care to keep it in fitness 
and can be as successfully handled in - 
a dinner or calling costume as with 
apron and cap. 

Another great transformer of house- 
hold drudgery is the electric washing 
machine. This is about as popular 
as the vacuum cleaner and really does 
a heavier and more irksome task in a 
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surprisingly acceptable fashion, re- 
quiring only about one-fifth of the 
time and no particular skill or strength. 
The average washer woman is now 
rated at between four and five dollars 
a day and is quite a scarce entity at 
that. So that this machine together 
with the ironer pays rather a, high 
rate on the investment—in lieu of the 
uncertainty of the public laundry— 
even though the machine does service 
but for a few hours a week. 

The biggest modern aid to the 
household as we find it is the electric 
cooker, notwithstanding the many 
curses heaped upon it. This it is 
that transforms the old order of 
“woman’s work never being done” to 
the new and magical one of “touch the 
button and we'll do the rest.” Better 
food, better cooking and better con- 
ditions generally result from the wise 
using of this device. With an auto- 
matic starter and cut-off the cost in 
current covers dnly just what is used 
with no waste and no wasteful atten- 
tion. When we think of the old coal 
range and stove with the kitchen fire 
constantly on one’s mind, it is wonder- 
ful that the woman of many cares ever 
did get beyond its black and heavy 
influence. The little electric cooker 
can be plugged into a lamp socket, 
filled to the brim and left to start and 
stop itself with right royal results; 
costing no more in current than the 
price of 2} kilowatt hours! with 
nothing for attention and no dreaded 
pots and pans to wash after the best 
meal you ever ate is over. 


1 A “kilowatt hour” (one thousand watt hours) 
is the unit used in measuring and selling electric- 
ity as the bushel is used in measuring wheat or 
potatoes, the gallon for gasoline, the dozen for 
eggs or the pound for butter. A 25 watt incan- 
descent bulb giving light equivalent to 20 or 25 
candies uses 1/40 of a kilowatt hour if kept 
turned on one hour. A kilowatt hour of electri- 
cal energy will keep such a lamp going for forty 
hours. 
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Then to the dishwasher—a device 
that makes as nothing the most gener- 
ally disliked task of all the household 
list! It is finally perfected to do the 
work as well or better than by hand— 
as well because it makes them over 
95 per cent clean and better because it 
does it in three minutes instead of 
thirty, protecting the dishes from 
breakage or nicking and then polishing 
and sterilizing them on the way with 
no effects of greasy or dirty water to 
contend with. 

In many cases the electric refrigera- 
tor is an investment worthy its price. 
In some cases not. That it is a huge 
convenience and comfort to have food 
kept at an even temperature goes 
without saying. No moisture and no 
waste, no iceman and no ice compart- 
ment to clean. At the same time no 
home-made ice cream’ with oodles of 
ice to waste. But one must needs 
sacrifice something in the gaining of 
something else. The refrigerator is 
here to stay and take its important 
part in the well-equipped home of the 
future thus doing away with the ice- 
man and the iceman’s tracks. 

Speaking of tracks, the electric 
scrubbing machine is another modern 
power device of untold value. It 
cleans and polishes floors, scrubs the 
porches, as well as the kitchen, and 
washes and cleanses both rugs and 
carpets. Costing $150.00 and prac- 
tically lasting a lifetime, it pays a 
high interest on the investment even 
though used but a small portion of the 
year. To keep floors in good condition 
is the economical way to have waxed 
floors. Frequent treatment with an 
abundance of heavy rubbing is all they 
require for years and nothing but a 
power polisher makes this practical in 
these days of high hand labor costs. 
Hence a machine that one might 
imagine only of occasional value be- 
comes an invaluable possession where 
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floor space warrants any such service, 
if we rate it by the year and not by the 
infrequent usings. 

Another little Giant Power posses- 
sion of the greatest sort of value is the 
universal motor for all kitchen pur- 
poses, such as grinding meal and flour, 
making bread and cake, grating cheese 
or chocolate, milling coffee and spice, 
beating cream and eggs, polishing silver 
and brass, freezing ices or shelling peas, 
` cutting beans or peeling potatces—it 
does them all and more equally well. 
It is a veritable “motor of all work,” 
taking the place of both man and maid 
and leaving rest, not fatigue, in its 
wake, and so constructed as to use any 
size and kind of vessel or pan that can 
be turned with a rod or a pin. The 


whole outfit costs less than a hundred ' 


dollars and can be made to return 
800 per cent thé first year, even in the 
average small family” Of course where 
conditions have brought the kitchen to 
the primal simplicity of a gas jet and a 
can opener with a delicatessen near by, 
it may not be the place for this sort of 
motor. But where health and care in 
food preparation is considered it is one 
of the best of big tools. It brings one 
nearer to natiire and nature’s best than 
the most fastidious shop and therefore 
to the way we should, but do not, eat. 

These are but a few of the larger 
power household devices now in use in 
the one-family home. Many more 
there are and many more there will be 
as soon as the average woman can be 
made to think in terms of mechanics 
and not hand housework, in business 
methods not personal ones and in 
social and cultural motives and not 
self-sacrifice and _ self-degenerating 
tradition. 


Risse or 4 New Era 


Thought goes before action. One 
must think out one’s salvation if one 
would be saved, yet most people want 
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their thinking done for them—canned - 
fashion. Giant business like Giant 
Power has marvelous advantages but 
it also has its paralyzing effect. It tells 
you what to have and how to have it 
and supplies what the thoughtless 
demand. Ifthe good public could only 
put in Its request for the well considered 
benefits it could and should have we 
might all be controlling the heating of 
our houses with a turn button instead 
of a coal shovel; living in an atmosphere 
of electrically driven engines, sootless 
and smokeless; enjoying heavenly 
music of a wireless order and going to 
college over the radio even though we 
are fifty or more years of age. Indeed, 
greater things than these shall be done 
when the dear women of the home 
awake from what has been, and when 
they demand an equality of purpose 
and not merely of position with the 
modern man of big affairs. 

To curl and dry one’s hair with elec- 
tricity, to warm one’s fingers and toes, 
to make some waffles for luncheon and 
percolate coffee at night is all very well, 
but it does not go far enough. There 
must be some big fundamental changes 
in this home of ours if it would be the 
social unit it gives promise of being. 
It might at least be brought up to the 
standard of the best factory and office 
system and of course go far ahead in its 
own individual charm. 

These changes are first largely me- 
chanical and electrical. They have to 
do with the management and methods 
of home making—not with the psy- 
chological or personal results, although 
they make clear the way for these while 
furnishing the leisure and inclination to 
develop and enjoy them. The cry of the 
home honored woman to be released 
from the dish pan, the tub and the 
kitchen range is answered. It is now a 
matter of how far she will go on the new 
road and what amount of culture she 
can and will take on in the performance 
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of the common task. From a musical 
standpoint she can move as far as time, 
tune and rhythm can be made to play 
upon her daily routine. Artistically we 
find every effort being brought to bear 
upon the home to give it the atmosphere 
it deserves. More and more beautiful 
things and effects are rapidly being in- 
corporated. ‘The artist is awake to this 
need and the woman is moving slowly 
in the wake of such suggestion. 

The old idea of domestic service has 
gone. The new one of domestic inde- 
pendence is here. One of the chief dif- 
ferences is that while the dainty lady of 
the past had but to express her wish to 
have the work accomplished, she must 
needs now be the manager and accom- 
plisher in one. A certain leisure was 
granted her by right in which to pursue 
the more cultural arts. The same lei- 
sure must now be earned by self-effort 
with the arts and culture as a part of 
the job. Ignorant help and mechani- 
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cal progress are unthinkable in combi- 
nation. Shall we then cling to the dish 
pan, the broom, and the washboard for 
our own isolated selfish end because 
we can perhaps still hold on to the 
servant that goes with these things? 
Or shall we move apace with our social 
and industrial lights and help to usher 
in a new order of service—trained, in- 
telligent and scientific—by first work- 
ing out the problem for ourselves? 
Giant Power is ours! We need but 
connect the wire of progress and touch 
the button of independence to prove to 
ourselves and each other that education 
and culture lie in mastering the tech- 
nique of the common task. All the 
helps in the world are of no use to those 
who will not help themselves. The 
surprise of the feminine life will be 
when it is discovered collectively and 
personally that you can get out of 
housework all you. have the brains to 
put into it. 


Bituminous Coal—A Raw Fuel or a Chemical Resource 


By Junson C. DICKERMAN 
n~ Assistant Director, Giant Power Survey, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


bes BACON, about the time of 
the early English settlements in 
America, realized that bituminous coal 
was capable of yielding “spirits” of 
remarkable characteristics. With im- 
proving means for controlling the evo- 
lution of distillates upon heating coal 
with exclusion of air, wise men experi- 
mented until, at the close of the 18th 
century, Murdock in London began to 
sell illuminating gas made from coal. 
Other wise men continued their study 
of coal as a chemical substance capable 
of meeting the world’s needs for a vari- 
ety of products, until today we have 
large amounts of bituminous coal being 
treated in by-product coke ovens, in 
by-product recovery gas producers, 
and in gas retorts of various patterns. 
Yet only about 100,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, out of about 1,100,- 
000,000 tons of so-called soft coal an- 
nually mined in recent years, have been 
treated with by-product recovery, of 
which about one-half is so treated in 
the United States. 

Today the demands for the comforts 
and conveniences of life are primarily 
based upon bituminous coal and its 
derivatives. Heat and power, fuel in 
the form of coke and gas for the reduc- 
tion of metallic ores and the working of 
metals; illuminating and fuel gas for 
town homes and industries; ammonia 
for refrigeration, fertilizer explosives, 
and other chemical manufactures— 
notably carbonate of soda; benzol, 
tuluol, napthaline, creosote, and other 
hydrocarbons as the basic materials in 
the manufacture of dyes, disinfectants, 
explosives, essences and perfumes, medic- 
inal compounds, photographic chemi- 


cals, solvents, wood preservatives; 
heavy tar and pitch for waterproofing, 
roofing and paving, paints, insulators, 
electrodes and briquetting material, all 
have their chief present and prospective 
sources of supply in the products of the 
carbonization or destructive distillation 
of bituminous coal. Some individual 
materials embraced in the above enu- 
merated groups or products are ob- 
tainable from other sources; some dyes, 
such as indigo, cochineal, etc., are ob- 
tained from vegetable and animal 
sources; ammonia is now made by com- 
bining gaseous nitrogen with gaseous 
hydrogen under the influence of a cat- 
alyzer. But the source of nitrogen is 
the atmosphere from which it must be 
abstracted by the use of power, which 
must be considered as derived from 
coal. The hydrogen is obtainable 
either from coal gas by a pressure proc- 
ess, or by the electrolytic decomposi- 
tion of water; either method goes back 
to coal as an indispensable agency. 

In certain localities, petroleum, nat- 
ural gas and water power furnish cheap 
and large amounts of heat and power. 
The available supplies of petroleum and 
natural gas, according to the estimates 
of qualified students of the subject, 
can meet the ever growing demands 
upon them for less than a generation. 
Even now with large production, 
petroleum and natural gas represent 
scarcely 15 per cent of the energy 
utilized in the United States. Water 
power supplies about 6 per cent. It 
has the great advantage of being prac- 
tically renewed year by year. There- 
fore, while some individual operation 
may be carried out successfully and 
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profitably through the use of water 
power, in the large, any such operation 
must be considered as requiring its 
share of the fuel consumption of the 
world. Coal power may be taken as of 
the order of 75 per cent of the present 
supply of energy from all sources. 
Eliminating anthracite, leaves from 
65 per cent to 70 per cent of the energy 
requirements of the country (other 
than animal and human) which must 


come from so-called soft coals. 


PosstBitirres In By-Propucts 


To the ordinary man coal is still 
merely a fuel, to be burned raw. As all 
too commonly used, it is recognized as 
also more or less of a nuisance maker 
with its dust, smoke and odorous gases. 
To the scientist and the socially wise it 
is an indispensable but not inexhausti- 
ble source of much that civilization 
holds dear. Its combustion raw to 
such minds is a perversion of a gift of 
nature nearly on a par with burning 
corn or wheat merely for fuel. In the 
United States our great original forests 
are so far gone that another 30 or 40 
years will see the end of our “virgin” 
timber. To make the most of what we 
have remaining and of what we shall 
get in the inferior second growths, we 
need large amounts of creosote oils as 
timber preservatives. We now import 
over 40,000,000 gallons of creosote oils, 
valued at about 10 cents a gallon, at the 
same time that we are burning raw 
hundreds of millions of tons of bitu- 
minous coal that would yield from 2 to 
7 gallons per ton. Rapid increase. in 
the use of creosote oils must take place. 
Dr. Henry A. Curtis, nitrogen expert 
for the United States Government, es- 
timates the net annual loss in nitrogen 
content of the soils of the United States 
as 8,550,000 tons. Diminishing fer- 
tility of the soil follows the loss of ni- 
trogen. By-producting all the bitu- 
minous coal mined in the United States 
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by the present utilized processes would 
furnish just about one-third of this 
deficit. We are extracting petroleum 
from the ground and consuming it at a 
recent rate exceeding 500,000,000 bar- 
rels or 21 billion gallons. We obtain 
from petroleum 74 billion gallons of 
gasoline, mostly used for automobile 
and small stationary engines. But the 
probable sources of supply of petroleum 
are being exhausted, so that in 10 to 29 
years the shortage will become acute. 
Meantime our 500,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coa] annually burnt raw 
could be so treated as to produce 2 bil- 
lion gallons or more of light oils suitable 
for automobile use. Eight hundred bil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas are being 
annually distributed, but the end of the 
supply is in sight. Even now, billions 
of cubic feet of manufactured gas are 
being pumped into the natural gas 
mains to meet the demand for gas. 
Depending on the process used, coal 
gas equivalent in heating value to from 
2000 to 6000 cubic feet of natural gas 
can be obtained from a ton of bitu- 
minous coal, or the possible gas made 
from over 500,000,000 tons would re- 
place the natural gas with plenty to 
spare for increased consumption. 

These figures are indicative of the 
“mining” of extremely important nat- 
ural resources, in the shape of timber, 
soil fertilizer, natural gas and petro- 
leum, at the same time that our method 
of use of bituminous coal is destroying 
completely its capacity to produce im- 
portant additions or aids to the supply 
of these very necessary materials of 
civilization. 

It is true that any process of treating 
coal to produce by-products involves 
the consumption or disappearance from 
usefulness of a portion of the coal sub- 
stance and energy. ‘This loss is of the 
order of 8 per cent to 15 per cent under 
good management, varying with the 
method and the coal used. These proc- 
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esses leave from 65 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the coal substance and a nearly 
similar proportion of the heat energy of 
the raw coal in the solid residue or coke, 
which on the average can be more 
economically used than the same 
amount of heat energy in the raw coal. 
The other 15 per cent or 20 per cent of 
the coal energy appears in the by-prod- 
ucts whose efficiency in developing 
power and in applying heat is from two 
to five times that which can be ob- 
tained by the direct use of raw coal. 
Therefore, the loss of energy due to the 
treatment of the coal is more than made 
up in the final results of use; at the 
same time, the saving in labor and 
material when the products are prop- 
erly used, represent net gains in values. 
The effects of by-producting may be 
tabulated on the basis of our experience 
with the High Temperature process. 

To carry out by-producting of bi- 

tuminous coal there is involved a con- 
sumption or loss in energy of: 10 per 
cent-15 per cent of the original coal and 
an expenditure of labor and use of 
capital equivalent to about $2.00 per 
ton of coal carbonized. 

There results however: 

Energy in solid residue, applicable 
generally with better efficiency 
than the raw coal, 65 per cent to 
75 per cent of the original coal. 

Energy in the gas evalved—utilizable 
with two to five times the effici- 
ency of raw coal, 12 per cent to 18 
per cent of the original coal. 

Energy in form of tar and tar oils 
usable with a decided gain in eff- 
ciency as a fuel and containing 
material of marked value for chem- 
ical manufacture, 4 per cent to 6 
per cent of the original coal. 

Ammonia—energy very small, but 
increase in value very great pro- 
portionally. 

Saving of energy lost in the form of 
smoke, soot, and unburned vola- 
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tile compounds of the coal when 
fired in all places of use but the 
most complicated modern boiler 
plants, 5 per cent to 25 per cent. 

Saving in the property losses due to 
smoke and soot. 

Saving in labor in homes and indus- 
tries through use of gas as fuel. 


WASTE OR CONSERVATION? 


The great social advantages, yes, the 
real necessity of immediately utilizing 
to the full the possibilities of our bitu- 
minous coal must be manifest from the 
above. Are we as a people going to 
wait until the supremely important 
materials in part noted above are prac- 
tically exhausted and then frantically 
attempt to find impossible substitutes 
or to conserve the leavings, or shall we 
find means to be provident and reduce 
possible wastes and practice methods of 
production and utilization of coal which 
will aid materially in conserving these 
other important materials? Are we 
going to be a little worse than and du- 
plicate the history of the Chinese with 
their hills barren of forests, their soil 
washed away, their civilization at a 
standstill because the means of pro- 
viding ample foodstuffs—at the same 
time leaving abundant labor free to 
work with the other natural resources— 
was ruined by the destruction of their 
forest and land fertility, and their igno- 
rance of the usefulness of their coal de- 
posits to retard or even prevent such 
disaster. We are not ignorant of the 
means and advantages of utilization of 
coal and other mineral resources to 
conserve the fundamental requirements 
of a wholesome, long-lived civilization. 

The whole fuel situation should not 
be viewed as a field of unhampered 
individual exploitation of a single 
feature of its use. Mining, power 
production, by-producting and at least 
starting distribution to the manufac- 
turer or ultimate consumer, of the 
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several products, obtained thus most 
economically because of co-ordinate 
group handling, should be embraced 
under the same management. To 
ensure the greatest economy and the 
greatest conservation, the operations 
under any one management must be 
large, handling something like 25,000 
tons of coal a day. Such a condition 
may involve some form of active public 
interest or regulation. 

A “vertical” operation of this kind 
would be usually located in the mining 
fields. It would raise to the surface 
and utilize 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
more of the coal in the ground than is 
now raised; it would sort its coal and 
treat it in several processes to fit the 
demands of the market; inferior or 
non-saleable combustibles would be 
used to produce electric power; se- 
lected coke, briquetted smokeless fuel 
and gas could be sold, by-products 
could be worked up to a sufficient ex- 
tent to find a market independent of 
the present limited market, due to there 
being virtually but one buyer of crude 
recovered tars and oils. 

The processes available may be di- 
vided into: 

(a) High temperature (1600°-1800°F ah.) 
by-product coke ovens, such as are 
commonly operated in connection 
with large steel producing plants, 
producing hard metallurgical coke, 
tars, ammonia and gas. 

(b) High temperature gas producing 
ovens or retorts, recovering by- 
products of ammonia, tar and coke 
of somewhat different characteris- 
tics than that produced in metal- 
lurgical coke ovens. 

(c) Low temperature (1000° to 1800° 
Fah.) carbonization plants, pro- 
ducing rich gas, high grade oil and 
tar acids, and a smokeless coke 
still containing 8 per cent to 12 per 
cent volatile matter, making it 
easy to kindle. 

(d) Complete or partial gasification 
plants, operating on the producer 
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or partial combustion principle, 
recovering by-products, which by- 
products are evolved in part at low 
temperature, in part at high tem- 
perature with or without produc- 
tion of coke. The gas produced 
will be large in volume and carry 
40 per cent to 60 per cent of nitro- 
gen and low in heating value, 
but particularly useful in most in- 
dustrial furnaces requiring gaseous 
fuel. 

The high temperature coke and gas 
oven processes will continue to grow 
with the growth of the steel industry 
and the demand for large volumes of 
medium heating value (500 to 600B.t.u. 
per cu. ft.) town gas. It will supply 
some smokeless fuel as coke, in place of 
high-priced anthracite or lumpy soft 
coal. By careful preparation of the 
coke and proper educational campaigns 
considerable coke can be sold for do- 
mestic use. Dropping the idea that it 
should be sold at a price to compete 
with anthracite and endeavoring to 
produce coke at a price that represents 
only a moderate increase in price over 
its equivalent in raw soft coal, should 
result in a far wider market. This 
process should be encouraged as widely 
as possible since it 1s a fairly good pro- 
ducer of ammonia, tuluol and benzol. 
The present important coal tar dye 
industry is based on the tar products of 
this process. 

The low temperature carbonization 
plants should be particularly applicable 
to pretreatment of fuel designed for 
large power and heating plant use. 
The by-products are particularly de- 
sirable because of the large yields cf 
petroleum like oils and of creosote oils. 
The solid residue if obtained as, or 
made into, suitable sized, coherent 
lumps, will be especially useful as fuel 
for domestic and heating plant use, 
where the large volume and seasonal in- 
termittency of use makes gas too expen- 
sive. The most promising development 
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of low temperature processes appears 
to be especially suited for operation in 
connection with large power plants. 
There is a definite need for large 
amounts of gas fuels in certain indus- 
tries like glass and steel manufacture, 
which can efficiently use low heating 
value gas. For such cases, the by- 
product gas producer has a sure and 
important field. Engineers are today 
advocating and applying such produc- 
ers for use in connection with large 
power plants, the gas generated being 
burned efficiently under steam boilers. 
These producers can be so operated as 
to produce'three to four times as much 
ammonia per ton of coal as can the high 
temperature ovens, 


A New Era 


It would appear that we are on the 
verge of beginning a new era in han- 
dling our bituminous coal resources. 
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Mr. Henry Ford, in his power plants 
at Detroit and Walkerville, Canada, 
is constructing low temperature car- 
bonization plants, as a preliminary 
to power production, and as an ad- 
junct to existing high temperature 
coke ovens. 

We learn that several power plants 
in Scotland, England and Germany are 
installing such by-product recovery 
plants. The public is increasingly util- 
izing efficient and clean fuel gas. The 
discovery that by-product benzol or 
light oil is an anti-knock fuel of greater 
efficiency in auto engines than ordinary 
gasoline, increases the demand for that 
by-product. Perhaps all that is need- 
ed is a strong public demand that the 
nuisance of soft coal smoke shall be 
eliminated, which will cause the nec- 
essary production of smokeless fuels. 
which mean, in turn, recovery of the 
higher values in bituminous coals. 


The Changed Significance of Load Factor * 


By Orro M. Rau 
Consulting Engineer 


HE success of the electric power 

industry can be attributed largely 
to the importance it has given to load 
factor. The profitable development of 
the industry can be traced to its accept- 
ance of a rate structure based on the 
customer’s maximum demand for serv- 
ice rather than on the total quantity of 
power used by the customer. 

In this the industry has differed 
from most other -commercial enter- 
prises. The early development of the 
business, during the electric light com- 
pany period, was guided in some meas- 
ure by the principles which had been 
developed by the gas companies. Un- 
like the gas business, however, the elec- 
trical industry could not, during favor- 
able or economic periods, manufacture 
and then store the product, delivering 
it as the customers required the service. 
The business had to be regulated so as 
to supply electric current at a moment’s 
notice and in any quantity that the con- 
sumer should demand. This required 
the continuous operation of the plant 
with sufficient equipment available for 
any call the consumers might make. 
Whether power was being drawn or not, 
the equipment to carry the greatest ex- 
pected load had to be in measured op- 
eration at all times. Consequently 
eficient production was impossible. 


1 This is a suggestive discussion of a vitally im- 
portant factor in electrical development. Elec- 
trical load factor must attain an increasing im- 
portance in our social economy due to the wider 
application of electricity. But revolutionary 
changes in production and transmission methods 
may suggest new ways of affecting and utilizing 
the load factor for the public benefit. That we 
must shift present moorings seems fairly evident. 
—Tx» Eprror. 


Of course boilers and engines were auto- 
matically checked and otherwise regu- 
lated to meet probable demands. 

These early plants had load curves 
which showed that the entire capacity 
of the plant was used for very short 
periods, often of less than thirty minutes 
per day. This usually occurred during 
the heaviest lighting period, and creazed 
the peak load or critical period of the 
daily operation of the plant. 

Some relief was looked for through 
the possibilities of storage batteries, 
which, it was anticipated, would func- 
tion in the electric lighting industry 
somewhat as does the gas holder in the 
gas business. Low efficiency and heavy 
maintenance costs, however, in addi- 
tion to the expense of installation of 
such equipment, made this impractica- 
ble. 


‘Tan Loan FACTOR AND ENSUING 
CHANGES 


It soon became apparent that gas 
practice in marketing electricity 
could not be followed, and that in 
some way the costs of operating during 
the non-productive periods must be 
absorbed. ‘Thus the load factor—the 
percentage of time over which the 
maximum demand for service was ex- 
tended—-became the basis on which 
electric service was sold. This method 
of arriving at the charges to be made, 
produced two important changes in the 
industry. First, it resulted in a more 
careful use of the service, by restricting 
the demand and creating a diversity in 
its use by each consumer, in that no 
more lights than absolutely necessary 
were used at onetime. This in turn re- 
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^ sulted in a relative lowering of the peak 
load or demand. Second, it caused a 
longer or more extended use of this 
maximum demand, as the quantity of 
energy used by the customer but 
slightly increased the cost so long as the 
maximum number of lights necessary at 
one time was not exceeded. This had 
the effect of broadening and flattening 
the peak load until today the peak has 
practically disappeared or rather it has 
become a plateau. 

The importance of this principle in 
the development of a prosperous indus- 
try was self-evident during the electric 
lightmg period of the electric power 
companies. With the advent of the 
electric power business—as contrasted 
with the electric light business—and 
its application as industrial power, the 
use of the service was extended quite 
generally over the usual working hours 
each day. The power plant equipment 
was called on to deliver energy, much 
as any manufacturing plant operates 
its equipment to manufacture its par- 
ticular product. In place of a thirty 
minute or shorter production, period it 
became a plant operating at capacity 
for eight or ten hours. But unlike the 
average manufacturing plant the elec- 
tric plant could not shut down until 
morning for another day’s production, 
but had to operate and be prepared to 
serve any demand during the entire 
twenty-four hours each day. 

The situation, however, of the aver- 
age manufacturing plant is in some 
respects more favorable than that of 
the electric power industry. The fixed 
charges for plant investment are simi- 
lar as to their apportionment over the 
period of production, but total oper- 
ating expenses are increased, due to the 


necessity for having the production `“ 


facilities available during the entire 
twenty-four hours instead of closing 
down when production ceases. 

The minimum necessary operating 
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capacity of a plant is that required to 
produce the maximum output, or peak 
load, for any one moment, and the 
length of time this output is main- 
tained is the duration of the peak load. 
The ratio of the average load to the 
maximum load is the load factor. It 
is therefore apparent that, if the peak 
load should continue for twenty-four 
hours, the load factor for that day 
would be 100 per cent. 

The average electric power company 
operating in a diversified industrial 
district usually obtains a load factor in 
excess of 40 per cent, not through any 
particular efforts of its own, but due to 
the nature of the industries and com- 
munities it serves. In less diversified 
districts the load factor varies from 10 
per cent for a small plant supplying 
chiefly electric lighting, to 60 per cent 
or more, for a large plant operating in 
industrial districts having long periods 
of continuous operation, such as in the 
steel industry. 

In the state of Pennsylvania the 
average load factor for all electric 
power utilities is approximately 40 per 
cent. By effective interconnection and 
by taking advantage of the diversity of 
the demand on each plant, the average 
load factor will be materially increased, 
and from a study made of the operating 
statistics of the companies, may pres- 
ently reach 50 per cent. 

In applying the load factor principle 
in developing the industry, a success- 
ful method for producing a profitable 
business was established. During the 
period when the natural demand for 
service was low, the basis for a rate, 
which recognized long-hour use, gave 
an incentive to the consumer for de- 
veloping such a use for the service. 
However, this period of development 
has passed—the normal use of the serv- 
ice averaging above 30 per cent-——and, 


as a result, the load factor has lost its 


former significance. It has become 
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impossible to assume that any part of 
a plant is held in reserve for a partic- 
ular consumer—certainly for a longer 
period than that during which service 
is actually called for. Therefore the 
principle upon which the charge is 
based—that the individual demand for 
service requires a certain station capac- 
ity to be held in readiness for twenty- 
four hours—does not apply as strongly 
with a present load factor of more than 
80 per cent, as it did when the load 
factor was less than 6 per cent. 

With the extensive uses of electric 
service as developed today, the load 
factor has reached a point where it 
compares with that of ordinary indus- 
trial activities. In the main, maxi- 
mum demand is maintained during the 
so-called working day. The same 
theories which developed an imdustry 
having a production period of less than 
a half hour into one having a produc- 
tion period equal to that of the average 
factory, by providing the necessary 
incentives, can extend the use of the 
equipment which must be held ready 
to serve twenty-four hours each day. 

The use of electric service through- 
out the working hours of a day is about 
constant with the exception of a few 
months in the year, when the demand 
for office building and display lighting 
overlaps the power load. During the 
balance of the year this lighting load 
tends to improve the load factor as it 
extends the use of service beyond the 
working hours of the day. Domestic 
service through the use of electric 
household appliances has created a di- 
versified consumer. A modern elec- 
tric house may readily have a peak load 
before noon. 

The station capacity required to as- 
sure continuous service for the peak de- 
mand required, of course, equipment in 
excess of that used to supply the peak 
load. Accepted practice requires that 
sufficient spareapparatus beavailableso 
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that in case of trouble the service can 
be maintained without interruption. 
With a flat peak the spare apparatus 
held for emergencies becomes available 
during the short periods of excess de- 
mand, when as for instance the lighting 
load overlaps the power load. This 
causes no impairment of the continuity 
of service. 

This development in the use of elec- 
Lric service suggests the relatively small 
weight which the load factor now exerts 
in increasing a use for service during 
the present non-productive period of 
the plant. Why should load factor be 
assumed to be the cause producing a 
load which already exists? The aver- 
age demand for service has a load fac- 
tor approximating 40 percent. ‘There- 
fore, the cost of service should be based 
gn the cost of producing power at the 
average load factor, and applying an 
incentive to use service above this aver- 
age. This will have the same effect on 
prolonging the present eight hour peak 
that the early efforts had on prolonging 
the few minutes peak to its present 
duration. 

The task of increasing the use of 
power plant equipment beyond the 
normal period established by present 
industrial practice will no doubt be 
more difficult than that required to 
bring the load factor to this average. 
By basing usual service on average 
costs and applying a bonus for service 
above the average, the same incentive 
will be given for developing the present 
idle period of the generating facilities 
that the load factor principle gave in its 
early application. 

The necessity for a high load factor 
in the production of low cost power from 
Giant Power plants is of first impor- 
tance. The construction of these 
plants with the necessary transmis- 
sion lines requires large capital invest- 
ment. The fixed charges are constant, 
irrespective of the operation of the 
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plant and may readily exceed the total 
operating expenses in manufacturing 
the power. 

Restricted to a 80 per cent load fac- 
tor, the fixed charges for generating 
current in any efficient station will ap- 
proximate 6 mills per kw.h. which is in 
excess of the operating expenses to 
generate the power. By increasing the 
output so as to obtain a 60 per cent 
load factor, the fixed charges will be 8 
mills or 50 per cent less than the operat- 
ing expenses. 

To increase the use of service above 
the prevalent demand a low rate must 
be established. This will encourage 
industry to adjust operations so as to 
take advantage of this low cost power, 
and will develop uses for electric power 
which the present system of basing the 
charge on load factor prohibits. 

Arriving at the cost of service from 
the average load factor of the plant 
may slightly increase the cost of service 
to the largest users, but will materially 
decrease the cost to the small consum- 
ers, making possible a very low rate for 
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power used over and above the estab- 
lished average load factor. As all the 
fixed charges are absorbed by the con- 
sumers during the period of normal use, 
only operating expenses are left as the 
basis of charge for power used over and 
above the average load factor of the 
system. 

The electric power utility, being a 
regulated industry, cannot earn a 
profit beyond that prescribed by law. 
A reduction in rates is frequently re- 
quired to adjust the net income so 
as to remain within the prescribed 
limits. 

With the creation of Giant Power 
sources, prime power will be available 
at a cost dependent not only on the av- 
erage load factor of a local district, but 
on the diversified activities of great 
areas which may extend beyond the 
state lines. This will assure a power 
cost based on average use, and by ad- 
justing rate schedules to average use, 
changes in rates will be adjusted auto- 
matically, depending on the use of the 


‘ service by the consumers. 


Invention and the Power Future 


By ARTHUR A. HAMERSCHLAG 
Formerly President, Carnegie Institute of Technology; President, Research Corporation, New York. 


HE outstanding topic of the day 
is power and more power. 

At first glance the figures compiled 
by the Superpower Survey of the 
Federal Government appear incred- 
ible. But even more startling is the 
knowledge that our great power plants, 
even when operated to capacity, are 
far too small in number and size for the 
requirements of the territory they 
serve. 

Let us pause here to note also that 
these requirements are growing at a 
faster rate than any development 


program thus far announced in public. 


In recent years the development of 
hydro-electric plants has been very 
rapid. Their size has only been limited 
by a volume of water which they are to 
use. Individual units, forming part of 
the plant, have increased in capacity 
fourfold and it is questionable whether 
they have not reached the limit of 

economic proportions. 


Tur EXISTING SITUATION 


The demand for hydro-electric loca- 
tions has been so great that nearly 
every stream, in which there is suff- 
cient head and flow, has been pre- 
empted and will utimately be used. 
Even rivers in which the flow is very 
irregular and seasonal, such, as in the 
southeastern part of the country, have 
hydro-electric plants which must be 
supplemented by steam-coal operated 
plants with which to meet the insistent 
and increasing demands for power. 

This combination, while helping to 
solve the problem, has added a heavy 
toll to the cost of producing electrical 
current which mounts higher and 
higher per kilowatt or horsepower of 


installation. These costs are higher 
than in the old days. The capital in- 
vestment must now include extensive 
dam construction, provision for the 
impounding of water great distances 
back from the dam site, and the 
capital cost of the auxiliary steam 
power plant, that may be idle during 
many months but gives a continuing 
expense, which must be absorbed be- 
fore the current is sent into the line to 
be sold to customers. 

These hydro-electric installations 
with their auxiliary power plants, no 
matter how efficiently they are oper- 
ated, produce current at only a very 
small fraction less than the best 
equipped and most modern power 
plant using coal as fuel.! 

Power stations, wholly dependent 
upon coal, have attained a size which 
staggers the imagination. Already we 
have in operation the 800,000 kw. 
unit.2 The 500,000 kw. plant is under 
construction, and others, concentrat- 
ing even more power at one station, 
are under contemplation awaiting bids 
from contractors. 

But it is sufficient for this article to 
mention that transmission diffeul- 
ties—that is the line losses over dis- 
tances of ground—seem to be more 
than offset by labor-saving devices, 


1 In some instances—perhaps in an increasing 
number of instances—power derived from fall- 
ing waters cost more per kilowatt hour than the 
game current can be maufactured for the steam 
station.—Tun EDITOR. 

? Stations of this size have undoubtedly been 
planned. But the largest coal-burning station in 
actual operation is the Genne Villiers Plant, 
near Paris, with a rated installed capacity of 
240,000 kw. We have two or three stations in 
the United States almost as large. 
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which can be placed within the plant 
itself, and which, therefore, make the 
question of distance transmission less 
important than in the old days. 
The American practice in power 
plants seems to follow quite definitely 
two generic lines of development, 
hydro-electric and steam power, both 
of which are dependent upon an 
abundant supply of water. The hy- 
dro-electric cannot operate unless it 
has sufficient volume and head to 
produce enormous power for a large 
portion of the year. Steam plants re- 
quire abundant water both for use in 
the boilers, and for larger quantities 
for the cooling of the exhaust steam. 
The amount of water necessary for this 
purpose can be partially visualized if 
one remembers that the temperature of 
the East River at New York has been 
raised ten degrees by the users of con- 
densing water, and an even more start- 
ling figure is that of the Allegheny 
River at Pittsburgh, where the tem- 
perature has been raised twenty de- 
3 


No feasible plan to operate power 
stations has thus far appeared which 
can dispense with enormcus quantities 
of water being available.* ‘Therefore, 
any attempt to consider the location 
of power plants near the mines is en- 
tirely dependent upon some satis- 
factory method by which the water 
requirements could be brought to the 
mouth of the mine; almost as difficult 
a task as it would be to transport coal 
in the other direction. 


INVOKING THE INvENTOR’s Am 


This brief summary of the existmg 
situation is necessary as a preamble in 
discussing the place invention is to 

3 The suggestion has been made that it will 
probably become necessary to legislate against 
overheating of our streams. It is simply a new 
form of stream pollution.--Tux EDITOR. 

t This point is discussed in another paper in 
this volume.—Txm EDITOR. 
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have in the power future. There have 
been a number of main objectives. 
They can be summarized as follows: the 
improvement of the transmission eff- 
ciencies over long distances; the reduc- 
tion in the operating labor charges by 
the enlargement of the units of produc- 
tion; the reduction in labor charges by 
the utilization of labor-saving devices 
both in the plant and in the field for 
handling fuel and other materials; the 
satisfactory solution of insulation ena- 
bling high tension voltages to be in ex- 
cess of 200,000 volts, as contrasted with 
the old 20,000. 

But in spite of all of these very useful 
economies, very little has been done 
compared to what must be done if we 
are to satisfactorily meet the power re- 
quirements of our growing industrial 
life. 

Standard practice definitely attacked 
first, the perfecting of the prime mov- 
ers, such as the steam engine and water 
wheel, which have been replaced by the 
turbines; the gradual improvement in 
boiler construction permitting higher 
pressures and superheated steam to 
take the place of former practice; and 
lastly, and perhaps more important 
than the others, the more perfect com-' 
bustion of the coal. Hand firing was 
succeeded by mechanical stokering and 
this, in turn, is being displaced by the 
use of powdered fuel, in which the com- 
bustion is so complete that the heat 
efficiencies are infinitely better than 
they were a decade ago. 

Qur deductions from these state- 
ments or premises Jead us to look for 
greater efficiencies. But if we would 
observe the cycle of improvements 
briefly outlined above, we will note that 
we have been attacking difficulties that 
are close at hand and easily mastered, 
such as the elimination of the recipro- 
cating engine by the concentrated work 
possible to be done by high‘speed tur- 
bines. The fact that research groups 
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and inventors have made more progress 
is evident in the prime mover efficien- 
cies, boiler efficiencies and fuel efficien- 
cles within the power plant. There re- 
mains, nevertheless, the largest single 
item of expense, that is the cost of the 
fuel delivered at the power plant. 

With coal at anywhere between $8 
and $5 delivered at the plant, its impor- 
tance must be evident and the items 
which enter into this cost are first, 
freight; second, labor of the miners; 
and third, handling. Therefore the 
project which is nearest the horizon of 
attack is that of reducing the cost of 
carrying the coal from the mine to the 
power plant. In certain stations this 
has been solved by the fortuitous com- 
bination of having an abundant supply 
of water adjacent to the coal fields, as 
in the Pittsburgh District, but in the 
rest of the country the solution is not 
to be found by any such happy con- 
dition. 

Inventors have given some thought 
to this problem and have suggested the 
elimination of the freight railroad haul 
by pumping the coal from the mine to 
the station, even though the distances 
may be hundreds of miles. 

There is nothing mtrinsically wrong 
with the suggestion. It needs prac- 
tical development to determine possible 
deficiencies and handicaps which may 
develop, but since we have been suc- 
cessful in pumping oil, gravel, sand and 
stone, there seems to be no reason why 
we cannot ultimately overcome any 
mechanical difficulties which may arise 
in pumping coal. 

Another suggestion which is also 
frequently mentioned is the conversion 
of the coal, at the mine, into gas. If 
the gas is to be used under boilers, the 
high cost of the installation of equip- 
ment, in addition to carrying the bur- 
den of tremendously expensive storage 
facilities, mounts almost forbidingly. 

If the gas is to be used direct, as has 
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so frequently been suggested, in gas 
engines, gas engine development would 
necessarily have to undergo a great 
change. No reciprocating type of gas 
engine can ever hope to overcome its 
handicap of initial cost by any effi- 
ciencies of power production. The 
practice of the future must devise an 
efficient type of gas turbine even. more 
efficient than the very best multiple 
stage steam turbine. 

Emphasis is placed upon this state- 
ment because it must be evident to the 
technical world that the use of high 
pressure superheated steams, that is 
500 pounds steam pressure with 800 de- 
grees superheat, gives us something 
which competes with the best quality of 
gas and, therefore, any gas turbine 
would have to be much more efficient 
than a steam turbine with the same 
output, in order to have it become a 
factor in this program. 


Futur’ Evo.urion 


With these considerations in mind 
the power future, in so far as it affects 
our industrial life, will witness a con- 
stant repetition of existing installations 
with minor changes of construction, 
the result of progressive evolution in 
size, capacity and the elimination of 
losses; and the evolution of newer 
apparatus, but like every other field 
of human endeavor, the horizon will 
always be beyond the head of the exist- 
ing practice. We are witnessing today 
& constant repetition of units of power 
production based upon proved prac- 
tice. ‘They are, to a very great extent, 
imitative, and the experimental fu- 
ture development cannot be forecast 
nor predicted. 

The experiment, which the General 
Electric Company made in the utili- 
zation of mercury vapor in its power 
plant in Connecticut, illustrates the 
determined effort and the research 
which sound a warning note that per- 


The Influence of Water on the Location of Giant 
Power Plants 


By Aucust ULMANN, JR. 
Department of Mechanical Engineering, University of Pennsylvania 


RESENT day conditions of life are 
rapidly changing our economic 
status. As our demand for more and 
more comfort and speed increases, we 
are brought face to face with prob- 


lems that crop up with very little. 


warning. The warning perhaps is not 
so short as our willingness is lacking to 
heed the signs that point out new prob- 
lems until the writing appears on the wall 
and we are forced into hasty solutions. 

One of the present day problems 
that we are facing is the meeting ade- 
quately at a reasonable cost to the 
public the tremendous and ever-in- 
creasing demands for electrical power 
which we may almost say is so impor- 
tant as to be thelife blood of ourmodern 
civilization. At least it vies with in 
importance, and affects the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources of fuel, 
mineral and other sources of wealth. 

The government of the state of 
Pennsylvania has shown wisdom in 
heeding the signs of the times in in- 
stituting the Giant Power Survey so 
that when the power situation requires 
it, a solution, in no sense hasty or par- 
tial, will be at hand. 


PROBLEM OF WATER SUPPLY 


One of the great objections that has 
_been raised in the consideration of 
Giant Power plants located at or near 
the mine mouth is that very few mines 
are located near rivers large enough to 
furnish the water required. In the 
most approved modern power plant 
practice, water is almost as important 
an element as the fuel because the high 


efficiency now obtained in the changing 
of heat energy into electrical energy is 
entirely dependent upon large and ade- 
quate supplies of cool water. In the 
case of the power plants of ocean 
liners, which were the giants of previ- 
ous days, the space occupied by the 
coal is so valuable, and the cost of the 
coal itself so high, that the utmost 
economy in the use of coal has been a 
well developed art for a good many 
years. But, as the whole ocean is 
available as a water supply, the ques- 
tion of the cost of the water does not 
enter into the problem, 

In the early years of the art of power 
generation on land coal was not costly, 
and the question of fuel economy was 
not so urgent. The cost of the fuel was 
a relatively small proportion of the 
total cost of operation and it was well 
known that maximum thermal eff- 


‘ciency did not always produce the low- 


est cost of power. A great deal of 
labor had to be employed in the older 
type plants and labor saving was then 
the most telling economy. 

Great strides were made in the sav- 
ing of labor in power plants by the in- 
vention of the automatic stoker and the 
development of coal handling devices, 
motor operated valves and many other 
important and ingenious improvements 
both mechanical and electrical. The 
cost of fuel thus came to take prece- 
dence and economy in its use became 
the paramount problem. In addition, 
the rapid rise in the cost of fuel accen- 
tuated the importance of its economi- 
eal use. 
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STARAM EXPANSION AND [IMPROVEMENTS 


Thus attention was directed to an 
effort to increase the thermal efficiency 
of all the elements of the power plant. 
Boilers were improved, steam pressures 
raised, superheaters and economizers 
were added and the science of com- 
bustion was studied minutely and to 
great advantage. The greatest devel- 
opment of all was the advent of the 
steam turbine and its rapid strides 
toward perfection. It reduced the 
cost of buildmgs on account of the 
small space it occupied, was found to 
be reliable and rugged and on account 
of the fortunate features of its design 
it was possible to make use of that 
great range of the expansion of steam 
that takes place in the pressures below 
that of thé atmosphere. This gave 
rise to the rapid development of the 
condenser by means of which this 
great source of additional thermal 
efficiency is made available. The con- 
denser is one of the oldest parts of the 
power plant. But due to the con- 
structional difficulties encountered in 
the older type of engine equipment, 
which made very expensive the utiliza- 
tion of the whole of the possible ex- 


pansion of steam in the pressures’ 


below atmosphere, its ultimate de- 
velopment was postponed until the 
advent of the turbine and the high 
cost of fuel. . 

It is the operation of the condensing 
equipment that requires the large 
quantities of cool water that are essen- 
tial to a modern power plant. In 
order to produce the lowest terminal 
pressure of steam expansion possible 
all the time, about 90 pounds of water 
must be pumped to condense each 
pound of steam. This is common 
practice today and is the factor that 
necessitates locating a large power 
plant near an adequate body of water. 
In the older practice, before the advent 
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of the turbine when it was considered 
ample to expand steam to one pound 
per square inch absolute pressure, 20 
to 65 pounds of water were required to 
condense one pound of steam and the 
average for a year’s operation was only 
about 85 pounds of water per pound of 
steam, about 39 per cent of present 
requirements. 

Present practice, due to the high 
cost of coal, high fixed charges due to 
expensive equipment, and compara- 
tively low labor and maintenance costs, 
finds that the lowest cost of power 
coincides with maximum thermal effi- 
clency. 


Giant Power PLANTS 


Now comes the further development 
of the Giant Power chain of plants. 
High transportation cost of coal is 
forcing the plants away from the large 
bodies of water into the interior right 
to the mouth of the mine. The cost 
of fuel will go down. It will at least 
be cut in two and may perhaps be 
cheaper. The influence of the cost of 
fuel on the cost of power will be re- 
duced and we shall return to old 
practice in that the lowest cost of 
power may not coincide with maximum 
thermal efficiency. Also the water 
requirements of the well-designed 
Giant Power plant will probably be 
much less than present day practice 
demands. 

This has been recognized by a good 
many engineers and one man of broad 
vision has even suggested the other 
extreme and proposed doing away with 
the condensing requirement and de- 
signing the Giant Power plants to 
operate non-condensing. 

In order to fully visualize all the 
elements of the problem, a calculation 
was made to predict as nearly as pos- 
sible on the basis of plants recently 
constructed, the costs of operation of 
various plants designed to operate at 
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various pressures below atmospheric 
and with various costs of coal. This 
was done in order to predict approxi- 
mately just what degree of thermal 
efficiency may coincide with the lowest 
cost of power for any cost of coal. 
Some of the elements of this calculation 
and its final results are shown in order 
to substantiate the statements pre- 
viously made. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the cost of construction of the 
Giant Power plants will probably be 
materially lower than -those used in 
this calculation for the following rea- 
sons: Existing plants are nearly all 
built in or near large cities where real 
estate values are high and buildings 
are expensive due to labor and material 
costs and the emphasis at present 
placed on architectural features. : 

Figure J is a graph which shows the 
increase of steam consumption of the 
steam turbine as the terminal or back 
pressure increases. The lowest pos- 
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sible terminal pressure known to 
present practice is about one-fourth 
of a pound per square inch absolute 
and can be obtamed during the winter 
months only when the temperature of 
river waters is 37° or lower. As the 
terminal pressures increase the steam 
consumption per kilowatt hour m- 
creases rapidly until at atmospheric 
pressure the steam consumption is 
74.5 per cent greater than 9.4 pounds 
of steam per kilowatt hour, corre- 
sponding to the lowest terminal pres- 
sure. 

If the condensing equipment is 
omitted entirely so that the termiral 
pressure becomes atmospheric, 74.5 
per cent more boiler and coal equip- 
ment must be provided at enormous 
expense and an equal percentage of 
additional coal must be burned. How- 
ever, if the condensing equipment be 
modified slightly to maintain say a 
terminal pressure of one pound per 
square inch absolute, the steam con- 
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Figurn JUi—Companison ar Costs or Con- 
DENSING AND Non-ConpeNnsING PLANTS OF 
500,000 K.W. Capactry 
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CONDENSING Prant .Non-Conpensivae PLANT 

By the expenditure of 83,000,000.00 in Con- 
densing Equipment $20,000,000.00 are saved in 
the Cost of the Plant. 


sumption increases only about 10 
per cent and the cost of the plant is 
not materially affected, as the slight 
additional cost for slightly larger 


boilers is offset by the reduced cost of 
the condensing equipment. 

In Table I is shown the different 
predicted costs of Giant Power plants 
designed for various terminal pressures. 
In speaking of the per cent increase of 
cost, the figures do not convey much 
meaning, but when actual total figures 
are considered the differences become 
staggering. 

The comparison shown in Figure IT 
conveys to the mind very vividly just 
how important a part the condenser 
takes in the make-up of the modern 
power plant. It cannot be safely 
thrown aside for three reasons: 

(1) Capital expenditure must be 

conserved; 

(2) Coal reserves must beconserved; 

(3) Costs of power must be kept at 

the absolute minimum. 

The condenser is the safeguard 
against the violation of these three 
principles. 

Turning again to Table I, it is 
noted that the least expensive plant 
is that which corresponds to operation 
at one pound per square inch absolute 
back pressure, which indicates the 
possibility that with this plant may 
be obtained the lowest cost of power. 

In Figure UT is shown a family of 
graphs which are the result of a careful 


TABLE I 


(Costs of building the 500,000 kw. Giant Power plant designed for various absolute terminal 
pressures of steam expansion. Unit costs have been taken from plants actually constructed.) 





Absolute Terminal Pressure Cost per Kw. of Net Output in Total Cost 
Lbs. per Sq. In. Installed Capacity | Kw.H. per Year of Plant 
Least possible..... 0... 00 6. wee $117.00 1,650,500,000 $58,500,000 .00 
Poe deteak. oot 2 Sos Mace Behe 115.80 1,681,050,000 57,900,000 .00 
DePauw dis 116 10 1,685,465,000 58,050,000 .00 
e E E E ig ote ene ened own 128.50 1,686,878,000 64,225,000 .00 
ORE 148 .50 1,687,528,000 71,760,000 .00 
MO ee Dares e ios Nee we. * Gt 147.00 1,687,'773,000 78,500,000 .00 
E r EEA E E Beta, RA ee ee 1,691,000,000 78,500,000 .00 


(Atmosphere) 


157.00 


INFLUENCE OF Water on Location OF Giant POWER PLANTS 
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analysis of the costs of operation in 
the seven hypothetical plants indicated 
in Table I. Horizontally are plotted 
terminal or back pressures and verti- 
cally the resulting costs of power in 
cents per kilowatt hour. Each graph 
corresponds as indicated to a different 
cost of coal. These graphs bear out 
the statement previously made that 
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the lowest cost of power may or may 
not coincide with maximum- thermal 
efficiency. The graph for $6.00 ccal 
is representative of present day prac- 
tice and it confirms accepted designs 
of today in that the lowest terminal 
pressures are sought after because 
the least terminal pressure stows the 
lowest power cost. 
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The Giant Power plants will operate 
in the region lying between the graphs 
for $1.00 and $8.00 coal. In this 
region as the terminal pressures in- 
crease the cost of power first decreases 
slightly and then increases rapidly. 
The least cost of power corresponds 
nearly to the terminal pressure of one 
pound per square inch absolute. 

There is also a probability that the 
operation of these plants may be 
thrown into the region below the 
graph for $1.00 coal if by-product 
recovery be practiced. The value of 
the by-products may very well be so 
great as to make thé cost of the coal 
residue almost negligible. In this case 
the graph for the cost of power becomes 
so fiat that the plant would show 
excellent economy if operated from 
two to five pounds per square inch 
absolute terminal pressure. 
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Figure IV shows a comparison of the 
costs of operation for the condensing 
and non-condensing plant. Again the 
difference in totals is staggering. 

Figure V is a chart from which may 
be obtained an idea of the adequacy of 
some of our Pennsylvania rivers to sup- 
port the water demands of the Giant 
Power plant. On the right are plotted 
the various flows of four of the larger 
rivers as compared to the average and 
maximum demands of a Giant Power 
plant designed to operate with one 
pound per square inch terminal pres- 
sure of steam expansion. In one or 
two cases it is noted that the summer 
flow for a short time will be inadequate 
to meet the maximum plant demands. 
This may be obviated with no excessive 
expense by the use of low dams which 
will equalize the river flow and thus care 
for the short periods of inadequacy. 


Figure [V~~-Comparison or Costs OF OPERATION or CONDENBING AND Non-Conpensine PLANTS 
or 500,000 K.W. CAPACITY 


Coal 13,000 B.T.U'S. at $2.00 per ton. 


Cost of Operation of Condensing Equip- 
ment 4% of total. 





CONDENSING PLANT 
Cost of Operation per year =$11,134,000.00. 
Net Kw... Output =1,681,050,000. 
Cost of Power =0.668¢ per Kw.H. 


Capacity Factor 40%. 


Back Pressure 1 lb. per sq. in. abs, 





NON-CONDENBING PLANT 


Cost of Operation per year =$15,562,000.00. 
Net Kw H. Output=1,691,000,000. 
Costfof Power =0.02¢ per Kw.H. 


By ‘the use of condensing equipment $4,428,000.00 is saved each year in the operation of the 


plant. 
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Flood regulation works applied to 
the rivers would increase the minimum 
summer river flow so materially as to 
do away with this shortage and make 
the rivers fit to support a giant plant. 
In the case of the Monongahela, a 
river about the size of the Allegheny, 
this has been proved, as it now has a 
steady summer flow of 1,500 second 
feet. 

If this regulation be applied to these 
streams, they will prove adequate to 
support the plant designed on the mod- 
ified basis suggested. No great ad- 
ditional burden would be added to the 
probable low cost of power, as only a 
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part of the cost of the development of 
these streams would be chargeable to 
the Giant Power plant. 

Streams of much smaller flow than 
those shown on the chart may be used 
effectively if artificial cooling of the 
condenser water be employed. Recent 
power developments both in the United 
States and abroad have employed this 
principle in large installations with 
great success. Such great strides have 
been made in the construction and op- 
eration of cooling towers, spray ponds, 
etc., that there need be no fear of the 
costs of this cooling process being so 
excessive as to be prohibitive. 


Consolidation in the Electric Utility Industry! 


By Jonn L. STEWART 
Member Public Service Commission, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ie is generally recognized today that 
the fundamental and underlying 
principle of public utility operation is 
the exercising of monopoly power under 
adequate and effective government reg- 
ulation. It is evident that any bene- 
fits which might result from unre- 
strained competition, involving dupli- 
cation of facilities used in rendering a 
public service, would be wholly de- 
stroyed by the economic waste which 
such duplication involves. This con- 
cept is not the product of abstract 
theorizing but of years of national and 
state experience with railroad and pub- 
lic utility enterprises. The form of 
monopoly which is objectionable is 
that which results from a uniting of or- 
ganizations for the purpose of restrict- 
ing output, increasing prices and en- 
gaging in unfair methods against con- 
sumers and other producers. 

The granting to a certain organiza- 
tion of the exclusive right to render a 
given kind of public utility service in a 
limited territory carries with it inherent 
evils. There is always a danger that 
the utility will abuse its privileges to 
the public detriment. These possi- 
bilities of evil are held in check, how- 
ever, by an alert and intelligent public 
interest, and by a public service com- 
mission duly constituted and empow- 
ered to require adequate and sufficient 
service at fairrates. There must be an 
understanding of the fact that railroads 
and utilities must be controlled for the 


1A study of the situation in Pennsylvania 
and its control by the Public Service Commis- 
sion being an analogy between the consolidation 
of our railroads and of our electric utilities. 
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protection of one another and of the 
public. 

The early concept of government re- 
lations with organizations supplying 
public service was that competition is 
desirable and should be enforced if 
possible. This became the tasis af 
action with respect to railroads until 
comparatively recent years, when it 
became partially realized that they are 
by nature monopolies and form a dis- 
tinct type of private enterprise. There 
remained, however, a large element of 
fear that railroads would combine to 
the injury of the public. 

Beginning about 1870, when railroad 
competition became active, there was & 
cutting of rates and discrimination 
against non-competitive points whick ` 
rapidly led to a demoralization of rail- 
roads. Bitter rate wars were waged, 
and it soon became evident that, if the 
unrestrained competition were con- 
tinued, the roads would be plunged 
into bankruptcy and hopeless ruin with 
disastrous consequences to towns and 
cities, as well. The dangers to public 
interests were as manifest as those to 
private. Rates became unreascnable, 
inequitable and unstable, because the 
roads were forced to compensate for 
their losses in competitive areas by 
charging discriminatory rates in non- 
competitive . territories. These rate 
wars and their evil consequences were 
the indirect, if not the direct, cause of 
public regulation. The experience of 
this and other countries shows that 
competition and not co-operation has 
given rise to the most important phases 
of the railroad problem, and that public 
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interest is served better by proper con- 
trol over railroad co-operation. This 
idea of regulation has expanded until 
today practically every branch and 
element of railroad service is subject to 
public control. 


Movs Towarp RAILROAD Conso.ipa- 
TION 


After years of Federal regulation of 
interstate commerce, the fear of com- 
bined action by our railroads has, to a 
large extent, yielded to a constructive 
policy of encouraging consolidations 
along lines which meet with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Railroads, after passing 
through many stormy periods, have 
finally come to a point where they are 
encouraged to solve their problems of 
rendering better service at lower costs 
by combining into a limited number of 
large systems. This was the principle 
laid down in the Transportation Act of 
1920, when Congress authorized rail- 
roads to consolidate according to plans 
recommended or approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
That Commission is now engaged in at- 
tempting to devise a grouping of roads 
that will produce unity, greater eff- 
ciency, and better service. In this no 
new economic principle is being ex- 
pressed; there is only the stamp of 
public approval placed upon a move- 
ment that has been marching on stead- 
ily since the advent of the steam loco- 
motive. There is now a more wide- 
spread consciousness of the advantage 
of a unified transportation service. 
Early consolidations were of connecting 
lines; present consolidations are of not 
only connecting roads, but of roads 
serving different and the same terri- 
tories. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is confronted today by the stupen- 
dous problem of bringing about a con- 
solidation of railroads according to 
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plans which aim to establish more uni- 
fied, adequate, efficient and economi- 
cal service. The voluntary combina- 
tions among railroads have been based 
primarily upon profit-making consider- 
ations. The public welfare has been 
incidental and has been injected only 
through the action of the Federal and 
state governments and other interested 
parties. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in formulating a consolidation 
program, is between two opposing 
forces. On one side, there is the desire 
of each railroad to retain its own prop- 
erties unless encouraged to consolidate 
by an opportunity for gain. Coupled 
with this is the desire of the large sys- 
tems to acquire only profitable lines or 
those with profit-making potentialities. 
If allowed to effect combinations dic- 
tated by financial considerations alone, 
weaker roads, serving sections poor in 
resources or undeveloped, would be 
isolated. The advantages of large- 
scale operation would accrue to rich 
areas more fully developed and perhaps 
enjoying competitive conditions; while 
the poorer territories would tend to re- 
main poor. They at least would not 
benefit by better and cheaper railroad 
service as accomplished through large 
consolidations. 

On the other side, there is the fear 
that certain communities will be de- 
prived of adequate service or suffer 
from some form of discrimination or 
neglect. There remains, also, a strong 
vestige of the distrust of monopoly 
power. Much of the fear of inadequate 
facilities and discrimination would be 
largely dissipated if two decades ago the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
started to outline and enforce a pro- 
gram of consolidation. A lack of legal 
power, doubtless, has been a deterrent, 
but more significant has been govern- 
ment inertness resulting from a failure 
on the part of the public to envisage 
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the problem and to prepare for the ris- 
ing tide of railroad combinations pri- 
vately conceived and executed. 


PROBLEM oF ELECTRIC CONSOLIDATION 


This tendency toward the consolida- 
tion of railroads has its parallel in a 
related branch of public utility service 
—the generation, transmission and dis- 
tribution of electric current. The com- 
bination of electric companies is des- 
tined to exert a powerful influence upon 
social life, and forms an essential part 
of one of the most significant move- 
ments in any private or public enter- 
prise today,—namely, the integration of 
electric generating, transmission and 
distribution facilities, or what is more 
commonly known as “Giant Power” 
development. From a public stand- 
pomt, the advantages of integration of 
electric companies will be making a 
cheaper and more convenient form of 
power more generally available for 
homes, industries, railroads and farms. 
This will produce salutary effects in 
urban and rural life and will result in 
revolutionary changes in America’s 
most important and basic occupation, 
—agriculture. 

The Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania is being confronted today 
by the same conditions with respect to 
electric utilities as confront the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with re- 
spect to railroads. Power companies 
are spreading out and merging other 
units. These combinations, privately 
initiated, are based not upon the best 
interests of the state as a whole, but are 
organized according to the interests of 
the dommant company back of the 
movement. The Public Service Com- 
mission is endeavoring to view com- 
bmations of electric utilities from a 
state and interstate point of view, and 
is endeavoring to preserve public in- 
terests and at the same time encourage 
legitimate business expansion. The 
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Commission fully appreciates the ad- 
vantages and desirability of combina- 
tion in this field, and its plans are predi- 
cated upon this idea; but it realizes also 
that the consolidations must be sub- 
jected to careful investigation with a 
view to determining the economic and 
general social consequences. 

Combinations of electric companies 
are not unlike those of railroads. The 
first groupings are of connecting util- 
ities or of those serving adjacent com- 
munities which frequently constitute a 
single economic section of the state. 
There follow consolidations of large 
units with a view to tying together gen- 
erating stations and transmission lines 
and thus effecting a more unified serv- 
ice. The extent to which this form 
of combination might be developed is 
difficult to forecast, but it is evident 
that the end has not been reached. 

That combinations in the production 
and distribution of electrical energy are 
being effected at an unprecedented 
rate, and are assuming large proportions, 
is evidenced monthly by applications 
which come before the Public Service 
Commission for the incorporation, 
merger, consolidation and purchase of 
a controlling interest in capital stock of 
electric companies. 

Before presenting statistical data 
bearing upon the extent or scope of 
combination, a few brief definitions -of 
terms used will serve to clarify the 
various methods employed and the 
reasons why certain legal processes are 
resorted to. 


SIMPLE [INCORPORATION 


An important forerunner to extend- 
ing the territory which a utility serves 
is the incorporation of new companies 
with franchise privileges to construct 
and operate power facilities in certain 
limited areas. These companies are 
usually brought into existence through 
simple incorporation. By this term is 
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meant the organization of distinctly 
new companies in which mergers or 
consolidations are not directly involved. 
Without attempting to engage in an 
elaborate discussion of legal distinc- 
tions, it may be pointed out that there 
are three types of corporations included 
in this class—steam electric companies, 
hydro-electric companies and electric 
transmission companies. 

The part played by simple incorpora- 
tion in plans for consolidating utilities 
will be seen from an examination of the 
statistical information given below. 


Steam Electric Companies 


The steam electric company is the 
most common form of simple incorpo- 
ration, and is organized with the power 
to manufacture, distribute and supply 
light, heat and power. For this reason 
these corporations are usually known as 
light, heat and power companies. 

The Steam Electric Act of 1899 does 
not designate the manner in which 
electric current is generated, hence it 
has been recently ruled by the Attor- 
ney-General’s Department of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania that such 
a corporation may generate its current 
by either steam or water power. The 
Steam Electric Act limits the charter 
territory of a corporation to a borough, 
city, town or district and the territory 
adjacent thereto; and it has ruled 
(Brown v. Electric Light Company, 208 
Pa. 458) that the term “district,” as 
used in the Act of 1899, in similarity to 
a like provision providing for the incor- 
poration of water companies, is to be 
taken as meaning a part of a borough, 
city, town or township, arid that, there- 
fore, a steam electric company cannot 
be formed for two or more municipali- 
ties or for parts of two or more mu- 
nicipalities. ‘The result of these legal 
restrictions is that recent corporations 
of this class are usually organized with 
charter privileges limited to a single 
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township, and are frequently called 
“township companies.” 


Hydro-Electric Companies 


Hydro-electric companies are in legal 
contemplation corporations which have 
been chartered as water power com- 
panies, and which are given the addi- 
tional right to generate and supply elec- 
tric current from water power. 

It appears that water power com- 
panies may be organized as local com- 
panies enabled to function in a ‘re- 
stricted territory, or as companies with 
broader territorial privileges. 

It has been ruled by the Attorney- 
General that steam electric companies 
may develop current from water power, 
but it does not necessarily follow that 
water power companies may generate 
current from steam. The law would 
seem to be the other way, for it is a 
principle of law that corporations have 
only such powers ag are expressly con- 
ferred or necessarily implied by such 
expressed conference; and since the 
hydro-electric company is given the 
right, by statutory law, to generate 
electricity only by means of water 
power, this expression of the one man- 
ner of generating the current would 
seem to carry with it a negation of all 
other matter. This restriction upon 
the rights of hydro-electric companies 
has caused them to incorporate steam 
electric companies where it is desired 
to augment the supply of current by 
the construction of a steam generating 
plant. A recent instance of this has 
been the incorporation of the Holt- 
wood Power Company by the Pennsyl- 
vania Water and Power Company, a 
hydro corporation. The former com- 
pany is to construct a steam electric 
generating station at Holtwood, on the 
eastern shore of the Susquehanna 
River, and is to sell and deliver all its 
current to the Pennsylvania Company. 
The latter company is to own all 
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the capital stock of the new corpora- 
tion. 

This restriction of legal powers has 
caused the legal and other expenses 
incident to giving birth to a new cor- 
poration, and is an unfortunate and 
useless obstacle to business progress. 


Electric Transmission Companies 


Electric transmission companies are 
organized for the sole purpose of trans- 
mitting electricity or for tying in of 
generating stations owned by different 
utilities. The function of corporations, 
with the sole authority of transmitting 
electric energy, is not specifically pro- 
vided for in the statutory laws of the 
Commonwealth. They are formed un- 
der the Act of 1909, P. L. 515, which 
authorizes the formation of corpora- 
tions for any other purpose. not other- 
wise specifically provided for. There 
are few of these transmission companies 
in existence, the probable explanation 
being that there is no statute conferring 
on them the right of eminent domain, 
so that the expense necessary in pur- 
chasing the right-of-way for the trans- 
mission line would be in most cases 
prohibitory. 


Munrarr, Lone Form (Consotrt- 
DATION) 


By the Act of May 3, 1909, P. L. 408, 
it is provided that corporations of a 
similar character may merge their cor- 
porate entities, and it has been judi- 
cially determined (Penna. Utilities Com- 
pany v, Public Service Commission, 69 
Pa. Super. Ct. 612) that the effect of 
such merger is to bring into being a new 
corporation, separate and distinct from 
the constituent companies. This form 
of corporate union is generally known 
as a “consolidation,” 

By this process, if companies A, B, C 
and D are to be combined, a new cor- 
poration, X, is incorporated to take 
over the rights, franchises and proper- 
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ties of the four original corporations. 
The old companies are automatically 
dissolved and cease to exist as corporate 
entities when the new ccrporation 
comes into being, 


SALES—KNOWN AS A SHORT MERGER 


Under an Act of April 17, 1876, P. L. 
80, one corporation is authorized to sell 
its property, franchises and privileges 
to another corporation. In case of a 
short merger, no new company is or- 
ganized, but one of the old companies 
buys out or absorbs the others. ‘The 
companies bought out then pass out of 
existence. Thus, X, a large cperating 
company, might purchase the rights, 
franchises and properties of A, B, C and 
D companies, and then dissolve the 
absorbed entities. 

The fundamental distinction between 
a long and a short merger is that in the 
former a separate and distinct corpo- 
rate entity comes into existence, where- 
as, in case of the latter, the corporate 
entity of the purchasing, or vendee, 
company remains in esse, while that of 
the selling company disappears. 


Inprrecr Forms oF CORPORATE 
UNIFICATION 


While the above are the direct meth- 
ods of effecting a legal unification of 
electric companies, there are certain in- 
direct processes which are substantially 
as effective in bringing about unity of 
corporate relationship, in that they 
give one corporation the power to con- 
trol the property or product of another, 
and, in case of stock control, the power 
to determine financial, as well as oper- 
ating, policies. These methods are 
stock control, lease of facilities, and 
exclusive contracts for purchase of 
current. 


Stock CONTROL 


As the ownership of stock, particu- 
larly the common, carries with it the 
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right to control the enterprise, the con- 
trol by one electric company of the 
stock of another, gives to the vendee 
company the power to determine the 
financial and operating policies of its 
subsidiary or affiliated companies. Un- 
der the provisions of the Public Service 
Company Law of Pennsylvania, such 
control is subject to the approval of 
the Public Service Commission. 


Lase or FACIITIES 


By a lease agreement one company 
may obtain the possession and use of all 
or a part of the properties of another. 
The corporate entities are retained and 
kept distinct. Such leases among util- 
ities are subject to the approval of the 
Public Service Commission. 


SALE or CURRENT 


When one company agrees to sell the 
entire output of its product to another, 
there is established a corporate rela- 
tionship which is practically as effec- 
tive as the other forms. The con- 
tracts binding the corporations are so 
comprehensive that the companies are 
in effect united into one. 


ANALYSIS OF INCORPORATIONS AND 
COMBINATIONS OF ELECTRIC COM- 
PANIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The information upon which the 
following study of incorporations and 
combinations is based was obtained 
from the Application Docket of the 
Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania. A corporation does not 
come into being until letters-patent 
have been issued by the Governor of 
the Commonwealth; but for the pur- 
pose of this analysis the existence of a 
corporation was dated from the approv- 
al of the Public Service Commission. 


Simple Incorporations 


During the year 1928, 865 new com- 
panies were organized by simple incor- 
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poration; and, during the first nine 
months of 1924 (January to September, 
inclusive) 14] new companies were 
formed in this manner. During the 
first nine months of 1928, 300 incorpo- 
rations were approved. The decline 
from 300 in 1928 to 141 in 1924 might 
be due to the fact that the preponder- 
ant majority of simple incorporations 
are of township companies organized 
for the purpose of acquiring franchise 
rights in individual townships. Char- 
tered as steam electric companies, their 
territorial rights are restricted to a 
single township. A saturation point is 
being approached, and the time is not 
far distant when there will be, or will 
have been, a township company, per- 
haps existing on paper only, for each 
township. ‘This, of course, will curtail 
the rate at which such companies are 
brought into existence. 

Judging by the rate at which town- 
ship companies are being organized, 
considerable haste is being manifested. 
What is the explanation? At the 1928 
session of the state legislature, an act 
was passed constituting the Giant 
Power Survey Board to make an inten- 
sive study of the electric power situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania with view to out- 
lining a policy for the development of 
the electric industry. Possibly antic- 
ipating some form of territorial dis- 
tribution, the utilities have lost no time 
in obtaining franchise privileges indj- 
rectly through the media of paper com- 
panies. 

Of the 863 incorporations effected in 
1923, 114 were absorbed, during the 
year, under the Short Merger Act of 
1876, and 41 were merged or consoli- 
dated under the Long Merger Act of 
1909, During the first nine months of 
1924, there were mergers of 119 com- 
panies organized in 1998. Eighty of 
these companies were absorbed under 
the Short Merger Act, and 89 were 
merged under the Long Merger Act. 
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Adding the 119 companies merged and 
absorbed during the nine months of 
1924 to the 155 merged and absorbed 
in 1928, the total of the mergers of 1928 
companies is found to be 274, or 75.5 
per cent of the 368 simple incorpora- 
tions of that year. Doubtless, some of 
the remaining 89 companies will be 
merged during the last three months of 
1924, and subsequently. ° 

Of the 141 companies brought into 
existence during the nine months of 
1924, 62 were absorbed during the same 
period under the Short Merger Act, and 
5 were merged or consolidated under 
the Long Merger Act. During the 
first nine months of 1923, 71 per cent 
of the mergers were under the former 
law, whereas, during the same months 
in 1924, 91 per cent were under this 
Act. This change in the percentage 
absorbed by short mergers might have 
no particular importance, other than 
that the existing utilities are employing 
direct mergers rather than first forming 
new companies to consolidate smaller 
operating or paper companies. During 
1923, for instance, 12 new corporations 
were formed as consolidations of 90 
other companies. During the’ same 
year, four of these 12 consolidated 
companies were absorbed, through 
short mergers, by existing utilities. 

The 67 mergers of 1924 companies do 
not completely indicate the tendency of 
electric companies to combine, because 
the majority of mergers of 1924 com- 
panies were of those organized during 
the earlier months of the year. In 
other words, for the companies brought 
into existence during the last months of 
the period, there was insufficient time 
for applications for mergers and con- 
solidations to be filed and passed upon 
by the Commission. This is substan- 
tiated by the tables on p. 156, which 
show the simple incorporations effected 
during 1928 and the first nine months of 
1924, the number of 1928 companies 
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merged during 1923, and the 1924 com- 


panies merged’ during 1924. It is 
evidenced, further, by the 119 mergers 
of 1923 companies during the first nine 
months of 1924. 

These tables indicate that distinctly 
new companies are brought mto exist- 
ence almost solely with the object of 
their being combined into new com- 
panies or for being absorbed by existing 
electric corporations. The analysis of 
1928 companies revealed, further, that 
only five could be identified as operat- 
ing companies, the remaining 358 hav- 
ing been brought into existence for the 
purpose of acquiring territorial rights 
to serve electric energy. They are for 
the most part paper companies existing 
in name only and representing an effort. 
to preëmpt territory for an existing 
corporation or for one contemplated as 
a merger of smaller units. 

What is the significance of this proc- 
ess and movement? The method is 
resorted to because electric companies 
authorized to generate current by 
steam power may not be chartered to 
serve more than one municipality. 
The larger municipal units are already 
supplied with electric service, and the 
municipalities without service are town- 
ships. In order to reserve for them- 
selves these ateas and to defend what 
they consider their proper electrical 
districts, the larger utilities are forming 
these township companies and then 
absorbing them. If this acquisition of 
territory is allowed to take place ac- 
cording to the will of the individual 
utilities, and without being guided by 
any preconceived public plan and pol- 
icy, the Commonwealth will become a 
confused patchwork of franchise terri- 
tories with no evidence of a design in- 
tended to guarantee against duplica- 
tion of transmission lines and the waste- 
ful construction of generating facilities. 
As has been pointed out, it is such du- 
plication and haphazard division of 
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territory which must be prohibited as 
contrary to sound public policy and the 
economics of public utility operation 
and regulation. It is to be anticipated 
that this condition will produce, at no 
remote time, bartering among the util- 
ities themselves for new alignments of 
territory. Bargains will be driven ac- 
cording to bargaining power, and there 
will remain the danger that certain dis- 
tricts will suffer from the absence of 
service. This can be prevented by 
action of the Public Service Commis- 
sion only when the utility is chartered 
to enter the territory. A constructive 
legislative enactment, designed to pro- 
vide service in communities where serv- 
ice should be rendered, regardless of 
original charter provisions, would be 


to confer upon the Public Service Com- 
mission the power to order electric 
companies to enter and serve terri- 
tories for which the utilities are not 
chartered. This would assure exten- 
sion of service to the more isolated 
communities in case the Commission 
became convinced that such extension 
is socially expedient and fair. 


Mergers — Long Form (Consolidations) 


During the year 1928, 90electric com- 
panies were combined to form 12 new 
units, 11 of which became operating 
utilities. These 11 companies were 
formed as consolidations of 57 paper 
companies and 15 operating. Of the 
ll new operating companies, only 9 
remain, two having been absorbed dur- 
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ing the same year by other companies 
under the Short Merger Act of 1876. 
One company was reincorporated with 
a slight change in the corporate name. 

An examination of the size of the 
merged operating utilities shows that 
four had revenues in excess of one mil- 
lion dollars each, the combined income 
of these four companies being $5,914,- 
221 in 1922. Two of the merged com- 
panies had revenues between $100,000 
and $500,000; three between $50,000 
and $100,000; three between $5,000 and 
$35,000; and three with less than $5,- 
000. 

During the first nme months of 1924, 
48 companies were merged to form five 
new units, two of which became operat- 
ing companies; one became a transmis- 
sion line company; and the remaining 
two existed as paper companies. The 
two operating companies represented a 
consolidation of three paper companies 
and two operating companies. One of 
the absorbed operating utilities had a 
revenue in 1928 of $81,626.75, and the 
other a revenue of $9,917.67. 

As further evidence of the methods 
used in acquiring territory, one of the 
companies formed in 1924 by long mer- 
ger was a consolidation of 82 township 
companies. This new corporation was 
later absorbed during the same period 
by one of the largest operating electric 
utilities in the state. 


Short Mergers 


In 1928, 228 companies were ab- 
sorbed by 31 existing corporations, all 
of which with one exception were op- 
erating utilities. Of the 228 compan- 
ies, 204 were of the township paper 
variety and probably organized by the 
vendee corporations in order to obtain 
franchise rights. The analysis of com- 
panies brought into existence by simple 
incorporation shows that 114 of the 204 
merged companies were organized dur- 
ing 1923, 
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Four of the absorbed units were 
transmission line companies, all being 
likewise paper organizations. Four of 
the merged corporations were formerly 
leased by the vendee. The remaining 
eleven merged companies had been 
operating utilities. An examination of 
the merged operating utilities reveals 
that one had a revenue in 1922 of $578,- 
607; one a revenue of $155,000; one, 
$90,000; two had revenues between 
$25,000 and $50,000; and five between 
$5,000 and 825,000. 

In 1924, four of the above vendee 
companies were absorbed, in turn, by 
other large operating utilities. Three 
of these absorbed utilities with reve- 
nues in 1923 aggregating $875,744.27, 
were acquired by a single corporation 
which itself had a revenue in 1923 of 
$4,279,379.64. During the first nine 
months of 1924, this latter company 
acquired two smaller utilities having a 
combined revenue of $9,999. This 
merger is a good illustration of how 
consolidations are accelerated by the 
merger of larger utilities and gives an 
excellent idea of the magnitude of the 
problem and the complexity of the eco- 
nomic and financial interests and con- 
siderations. Public control of these 
operations is obviously a tremendous 
problem involving a ramification of 
questions and considerations. The 
methods employed by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission in passing upon these 
combinations will be discussed later. 

To make the problem still more in- 
volved the vendee company, referred to | 
above, first acquired a controlling right, 
title and interest in the capital stock of 
the three large operating utilities. 
Having obtained stock control, the 
underlying companies were then legally 
terminated and their properties made 
anintegral part of the vendeecompany’s 
system. ‘The vendee company ac- 
quired a controlling interest, also, in the 
capital stock of another electric com- 
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pany having an approximated revenue 
of $1,200,000, but this utility has not 
yet been absorbed. 

During the first nine months of 1924, 
176 companies were absorbed by 23 
existing companies, all of which with 
one exception were operating utilities. 
Of the 176 merged companies, 154 were 
paper companies. A further analysis 
shows that 62 of the 173 companies 
were organized during 1924. and 80 
were 1923 incorporations. The re- 
maining 84, of the 176 companies, were 
formed prior to 1923 and it is safe to 
say that most of them came into exist- 
ence during 1922. 

Two of the absorbed units were trans- 
mission line paper companies. Three 
of the merged corporations were for- 
merly leased by the vendee. The re- 
maining 17 units had been operating 
utilities, eight of which had revenues of 
less than $25,000; one a revenue of 
828,598; three revenues between $50,- 
000 and $100,000; and the remaining 
five had revenues between $100,000 
and $500,000. As pointed out in con- 
nection with the short mergers of 1924, 
three of the absorbed utilities with a 
combined revenue of $875,744.27, were 
absorbed by a large corporation which 
previously had a volume cf business 
amounting to $4,279,379.64. In brief, 
during the nine months, three compan- 
les acquired seven other companies 
having a combined revenue of $1,241,- 
634. 


ConTROLLING INTEREST IN CAPITAL 
STOCK 


The direct and most secure forms 
of combination are by long and short 
mergers. These give the vendee com- 
pany the ownership and possession 
of the properties of the merged units 
and the complete and sole rights for- 
merly held by the defunct utility. But 
substantially as effective, however, in 
establishing control, or the right to de- 
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termine policy, is the ownership of all 
or a large percentage of the stock of 
another company. As the ownership 
of stock carries with it the right to 
chart the operating and financial course 
of the enterprise, control is thereby 
established. 

By this method, 5 corporations dur- 
ing the year 1928 obtained control 
over 18 other companies, 15 of which 
were operating utilities with revenues 
ranging from $24,724 to $1,200,000 and 
having an aggregate revenue of $3,282,- 
178. Two of the vendee companies 
were organized during 1923 and appar- 
ently for the purpose of merging and 
absorbing other companies and acquir- 
ing controlling interest in the stock of 
utilities. One of these two companies 
was absorbed in 1924 by another large 
operating utility. It has been ex- 
plained, under short mergers, that one 
vendee company acquired the control- 
ling interest in the capital stock of 
three operating utilities having an ag- 
gregate revenue of $694,411, and, sub- 
sequently, during the same year it ab- 
sorbed these companies by short mer- 
ger. 

During the year 1924, three corpora- 
tions acquired a controlling right, title 
and interest in the capital stock of four 
operating utilities which in 1923 had a 
combined revenue of $75,052.68. A 
comparison with the year 1923 shows 
that the combinations by this method 
during 1924 were less momentous than 
during 1923. 


CONCLUSIONS ON INCORPORATIONS 
AND MERGERS 


The studies of incorporations and 
combinations in the field of generating 
and distributing electrical energy give 
convincing evidence that the prepon- 
derant majority of simple incorpora- 
tions were of paper companies existing 
in name only for the purpose of acquir- 
ing territorial rights. ‘The fact that of 
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the 363 corporations organized during 
1928, by simple incorporation, 274, or 
75.5 per cent, were merged and ab- 
sorbed by other companies by the end 
of September, 1924, a period of 21 
months, must lead to the conclusion 
that these small township companies 
are organized by large operating utili- 
ties so that the latter can take over the 
franchise rights to serve certain areas of 
the Commonwealth. The time is rap- 
idly approaching when there will have 
been a township company incorporated 
for each township in which economic 
conditions and population encourage or 
make possible the promotion of such an 
organization. Most of these units will 
be absorbed by operating utilities seek- 
ing to extend the domain of their elec- 
tric service. 

The analysis of short mergers indi- 
cates that there is a pronounced ten- 
dency among electric utilities to unite 
into a comparatively small number of 
large companies. The usual proce- 
dure has been for the operating utility 
to organize small township and trans- 
mission units and later absorb these 
directly by short merger or indirectly 
by long merger, the company organized 
by a long merger frequently being ab- 
sorbed later by the large operating cor- 
poration. 

It would be interesting to compare 
the number of operating electric utili- 
ties at the beginning of 1928 with the 
number at the close of the year and to 
make the comparison on the basis of 
revenue. The nearest approach to this 
information is found in the short mer- 
gers for 1923, where it is shown that 
eleven operating utilities with a com- 
bined revenue of $2,209,828 were ab- 
sorbed by six corporations. 

The rate at which combinations are 
being effected, and the apparent eager- 
ness at times of large companies to ab- 
sorb the smaller and to pretmpt terri- 
tory for their own service, have made it 
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imperative for the Public Service Com- 
mission to exercise all its legal powers in 
safeguarding the public interests. There 
is an imminent danger that a company 
in its eagerness and desire to expand 
will be led, or forced, to pay unwar- 
ranted prices for the absorbed units, be- 
cause of the threat of neighboring util- 
ities to penetrate what the first com- 
pany regards as its logical territory. 
The smaller company, if it senses the 
strategic position which it occupies in 
the development of a large system, can 
hold off and compel the expanding 
utilities to bid against one another. 
There is present a form of aggrandize- 
ment which may become threatening to 
the legitimate development and eco- 
nomically sound policy of an electric 
company. It is readily seen that the 
result may be the payment of a price for 
the absorbed company which is wholly 
out of proportion to its intrinsic worth. 

Other serious evils to be committed 
are the overlapping of territory, need- 
less multiplying of generating stations 
involving millions of capital invested, 
and a wasteful paralleling of high volt- 
age transmission lines. The inevita- 
ble result of such circumstances and 
the payment of unreasonable consider- 
ations would be to impose upon any 
utility, imperialistically inclined, high 
fixed capital charges, which the public 
would ultimately be called upon to 
carry through rates to yield a fair re- 
turn on property. 

To guard against such contingencies, 
the Commission must be well informed, 
alert and willing to exercise the mquisi- 
torial powers which have been statu- 
torily conferred upon it and which have 
been made a part of its responsibilities. 
The Commission is zealous in protect- 
ing private enterprise against needless 
interference, and its administrative 
policy has been such as to avoid the 
creation of any barriers to legitimate 
and healthy growth; but it is equally 
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zealous in functioning to protect the 
consumer against forces which would 
react to his injury. It must be appre- 
ciated that the Commission is con- 
fronted by a tremendous and serious 
problem with far reaching influences. 
The work of gathering the essential in- 
formation, which becomes the basis of 
properly guided action, has placed upon 
the Commission with an inadequate 
staff, a task of large proportions. The 
untiring energy of workers with a keen 
sense of public responsibility and so- 
cial service has made possible a course 
of action designed to promote business 
along economically sound lines. 


PASSING UPON APPLICATIONS FOR 
INCORPORATION AND COMBINATION 


In taking action upon applications 
which come before it for the right to 
Incorporate new companies, to merge 
and absorb existing utilities and to ob- 
tain a controlling interest in capital 
stock, the Commission is guided by 
certain administrative instruments in 
the form of technical bureaus. 

As a preliminary measure, the Com- 
mission has assembled data bearing 
upon the present status of the electric 
utility industry in Pennsylvania. This 
has included a mapping of the terri- 
tories served by the various corpora- 
tions and corporate interests; studies of 
the population, industries and economic 
areas supplied; the corporate relations 
of the utilities; their genealogy; their 
generating facilities; the voltage of 
transmission lines; and operating and 
financial conditions. 

When an application comes before 
the Commission, the petition is given 
publicity with view to ascertaining if 
any persons in the Commonwealth 
have reason to object. If a complaint 
is filed, there are hearings before the 
Commission for the purpose of gather- 
ing evidence to show why the petition 
should or should not be granted. Even 
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though no complaints are filed, the 
Commission might find reason to insti- 
tute an Inquiry on its own motion for 
the purpose of obtaining relevant facts 
which are not made available in any 
other way. The application and testi- 
mony, which often contain enlighten- 
ing exhibits, are then examined by the 
various bureaus or departments of the 
Commission. 

If there is a proposed absorption or 
short merger, the application and other 
information are assigned to the Bureau 
of Engineering, where a study is made 
of the production and distribution facil- 
ities of the merged utility, and of how 
this property may be integrated with 
the present facilities of the vendee cor- 
poration. The present territories served 
by the utilities, their history, popula- 
tion, wealth and economic activities 
are subject to review. The construc- 
tion of connecting transmission lines 
which might be necessary to tie togeth- 
er the generating stations, and wheth- 
er or not this would lead to parallel- 
ing high voltage lines and duplication 
of service in the same economic areas; 
all must be scrutinized and passed upon 
before a conclusion is reached. The 
possible abandonment of generating 
stations and how the resultant loss 
would be charged is a necessary ele- 
ment in arriving at a judgment con- 
cerning the engineering expediency of 
the enterprise. The apparent reason- 
ableness of the purchase price, as de- 
termined from a study of property 
values, plays a large part in the deter- 
mination of the Commission, and this 
information is supplied by the Engi- 
neering and Accounting Bureaus. Para- 
mourt to all other matters is the ques- 
tion of the effect of the consolidation on 
the service being rendered and to be 
supplied. ‘This involves considerations 
of the adequacy of the service, exten- 
sions, possible economies and the effect 
upon rates. 
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The Bureau of Accounts and Statis- 
. tics examines the application and testi- 
mony from a financial and accounting 
point of view. Studies are made of the 
financial condition of each utility in- 
volved. Analyses are made of operat- 
ing revenues and expenses, operating 
and other ratios which give evidence of 
operating conditions, and the classes of 
consumers as shown by the details of 
revenue and other sources. The gross 
revenue, net income, fixed charges and 
capitalization are considered in con- 
nection with the proposed purchase 
price. The financial plan in obtaining 
control is carefully scrutinized. If 
securities are exchanged, the classes 
and respective amounts, market price, 
book value of stock, income security 
margins, and exchange basis must be 
ascertained. Any trace of inflated 
capitalization must be discovered. 
These figures are compared with those 
of other utilities when similarities make 
such comparisons fair and enlighten- 
ing. There is kept in mind the pos- 
sible increase in volume of business 
and net earnings which might result 
from the merger and large scale 
operation. 

The Legal Department of the Com- 
mission reports on the validity of the 
merger, and the legal rights of the 
utilities; and is of mestimable value in 
helping to focus Commission attention 
on vital problems. 

After the technical and professional 
departments have rendered their re- 
ports, the ultimate judgment resides 
with the Commission. Aside from the 
purely technical questions, the Com- 
mission must decide with reference to 
what will be sound public policy. The 
merger might receive the approbation 
or disapproval of the engineers, ac- 
countants and lawyers, but other con- 
siderations might swing Commission 
judgment ‘one way or the other. Usu- 
ally, however, the final opinion is sup- 
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ported by the findings of the Commis- 
sion’s staff. 

The impression is not to be formed 
that the Public Service Commission has 
laid out definitive plans for the allot- 
ment of territory and the merger of 
electric companies. Economic condi- 
tions within the state are changing, 
new centers of population are develop- 
ing, the industrial world is not fixed, 
rural conditions are giving rise to new 
power problems, and the advancement 
in the art of generating and distributing 
electric energy is in turn reacting upon 
manufacturing, transportation, mining 
and farming. In a word, the flux of 
the elements entering into the power 
situation makes the formulation of a 
consummate power program difficult. 
Electric energy is but one of the factors 
entering into productive processes and 
modes of living. As the other elements 
change, power development will take 
on new forms and aspects. Electricity 
in turn is destined to exert a powerful 
and profound influence upon a wide 
range of human activities of the future 
as it has in the past. Evolution in 
forms of power and methods of power 
generation and distribution has taken 
place hand in hand with social evolu- 
tion m a general sense. In fact, it has 
been one of the most vital and signifi- 
cant forces in the progress of mankind 
from dependence upon his own strength 
and brawn to dependence upon forms 
of mechanical energy which are the 
product of the mental resources of the 
human race. Truly, this is a basic 
product and manifestation of social 
progress. 

What is needed above all in dealing 
with the electric power situation 1s that 
openness of mind by which improve- 
ment has been made possible. There 
must be developed attitudes and inter- 
ests, based upon an understanding of the 
forces and motives at work, which will 
lead to an enlightened public conception 
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`of the problems before the Public Service 
Commission and the electric utilities. 

"` The Commission has basic principles 
with respect to the development which 
is taking place, but their application 
will not be subject to hard and fast 
rules or be administered along inflexible 
and undeviating lines. Programs and 
their enforcement are bound to change, 
but there will remain as a fixed star the 
obligation upon utilities to evolve their 
plans in consonance with better, more 
adequate, more efficient, and economi- 
cal service to patrons. Combined with 
this must be the removal of obstacles to 
legitimate business expansion. A fail- 
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ure of the utilities and the public to 
follow these principles will not redound 
to their welfare. 

The spirit expressed by the electric 
utilities of this Commonwealth in their 
relations with the Commission gives 
abundant reason to expect forward 
moving conduct, animated by a desire 
to co-operate for the public good. The 
responsibility of the public is to become 
informed, to be sympathetic, and to re- 
member that the price of liberty, eco- 
nomic us well as political, is eternal 
vigilance. Only im this way can be 


found an ethical and sound basis for 


our civilization. 
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Power and Interstate Commerce 


By Pair P. WELLS 
Deputy Attorney General, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE rapid advance in the art of 

high tension electrical transmis- 
sion has caused experts in the electrical 
industry to forecast the evolution of 
regional electric power districts, each 
embracing many states, each giving 
practically universal electric service 
on equal terms throughout its area and 
all interconnected to form a system 
covering the whole nation. ! 

Although this forecast takes little 
account of the several states, the 
structure of our government and the 
powers and duties of the states in the 
matter of public service regulation re- 
quire us to give them a prominent 
place in such a national power system. 
We may, therefore, distinguish four 
unit areas as follows: 


(1) The local areas of retail distri- 
bution within each of which 
power will be served direct to 
consumers; 

(2) The state; 

(8) The regional district embracing 
two or more—possibly many— 
states; 

(4) The nation embracing all the 
regional districts. 


NEED FOR AND FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Turning .from forecasts to achieve- 
ments we find that the high voltages 
attained in recent practice make pos- 
sible the transmission of large quan- 
tities of power across state lines, but 
circumstances have thus far kept the 
quantity at a minimum. Perhaps the 
longest lines of very large capacity from 

Baum: Atlas of U. §. A. Power Industry, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1923. 


generating station to market have been 
on the Pacific Coast. In California the 
urgent need for power and the absence 
of coal deposits drove the cities of 
the coast and inland valleys to the 
water powers in the distant fastnesses 
of the Sierras. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles were thus supplied, beginning 
some twenty years ago. About 1912 
the failure of a market, due to the 
working out of the gold deposits in 
western Nevada, forced the building of 
a 110,000 volt line 240 miles long 
across mountains and deserts to 5an 
Bernardino from generating stations on 
Bishop Creek in California near the 
Nevada line and nearly due east from 
San Francisco. At San Bernardino 
the power is profitably distributed and 
in part wholesaled for distribution 
still further south. A line of that 
length in the East might easily cross the 
territory of four or five states, but this 
one was lost in the immensity of Cal- 
ifornia. The vast size of the western 
states has minimized interstate trans- 
mission despite the long lines there 
in use. The placing of great steam 
generating stations in the densely 
populated load centers of the North- 
east has had a like effect in this region 
up to this time. Thus, in 1922, Penn- 
sylvania exported less than 7 per cent 
of its output and imported a quantity 
but slightly more than 8 per cent of its 
output.? 

But this condition cannot last if 
present tendencies are to have free 
scope. ‘The 220,000 volt lines, already 
achieved, and the $30,000 volt lines 


2? Output 4,288,260,351 kw.h.; with exports, 
284,547,200 kw.h. and imports, 342,047,831 
kw. h. 
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indicated for the relatively near future, 
together with the location of generating 
stations at the mine’s mouth and the 
harnessing of distant water powers, 
clearly indicate a vast interstate com- 
merce in electric current in the near 
future. The manufacturers of south- 
ern New England, for example, are 
keenly alive to the great hydro-electric 
possibilities in the development of the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Seaway and 
are making their plans m reliance on 
this source of energy. In short, all 
signs point to a course and extent of 
development analagous to that which 
took place in railroading during the 
last century. While we are still on the 
threshold of this development the time 
is propitious to take stock of the situ- 
ation and to plan wisely for the future. 
The blunders, waste and abuses of the 
era of railroad expansion should be 
avoided. 


STATE OR FEDERAL JURISDICTION 


The question of Federal jurisdiction 
over interstate transmission of electric 
current for power has not yet come 
prominently forward in the courts. 
But it is destined to come forward soon 
and the manner in which the courts 
will deal with it, if development con- 
tinues along the lines of present tend- 
encies, is clearly indicated by prin- 
ciples firmly settled in cases dealing 
with other matters. 

In Western Union Telegraph Company 
v. Foster, 247 U. S. 105, the Federal 
Supreme Court held void an attempt 
by Massachusetts to compel service to 
certain firms in that state of tele- 
graphic news of sales and prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange, this on the 
ground that such electrically conveyed 
information was interstate commerce 
and therefore beyond the reach of 
state regulatory power. 

Decisions dealing with the transpor- 
tation of oil and gas by pipe-line across 
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state boundaries are pregnant with 
prophecy as to the law of interstate 
transmission of electric energy by 
wire. Mr. Justice VanDevanter, in 
giving the opinion of the Court in 
Pennsylvania v. West Virginia? in > 
1928, said: 

What may be done with one natural 
product may be done with others, and there 
are several states in which the earth yields 
products of great value which are carried 
into other states and there used. 


This case held void a West Virginia 
statute requiring all persons and cor- 
porations serving the public in West 
Virginia with natural gas to fill at fair 
prices all demands from West Virginia 
before exporting any gas across state 
lines. Large populations, industries 
and public institutions in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio were dependent for heat on 
natural gas from West Virginia and had 
been so dependent for many years. 
These states therefore brought suit to 
prevent the enforcement of the West 
Virginia statute. The Court held the 
statute void as an attempt by a state 
to regulate interstate commerce, and 
an injunction prohibiting its enforce- 
ment was granted. An earlier case 
(West v. Kansas Natural Gas Company, 
221 U. S. 229) had held void an attempt 
by Oklahoma to prohibit the export to 
other states in ordinary commerce of 
natural gas produced in Oklahoma. 
But the Pennsylvania-West Virginia 
case went further and extended the 
same principle to prohibit attempted | 
restrictions by West Virginia upon 
export by public service corporations 
peculiarly subject to state regulation. 
Notwithstanding the vigorous dis- 
sent of Justices Holmes, McReynolds 
and Brandeis in the Pennsylvania- 
West Virginia case, we may take the 
law to be settled on the following 
points: (1) A general prohibition by a 
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FOREWORD 


WE are awed today by the discov- 
eries of Galileo, of Pasteur, of Faraday. 
They are far enough removed from us 
in time to permit us to see their work 
in perspective. We are now able to 
see the working out of the results of 
their researches. We see their dis- 
coveries expressed not only in practical 
affairs, but as a basis for later investi- 
gations and discoveries, that in turn 
have made over human thinking and 
human living. We can see that their 
scientific discoveries are entitled to be 
called “revolutionary.” 

We can perceive the revolutionary 
nature of these early discoveries no- 
where so well as in industrial life where 
the resulting transformations have 
been most spectacular. The nature of 
the problems that concerned men one 
hundred and fifty years ago has been 
transformed by the silent mutations of 
science. 

What most of us fail to realize is that 
` revolutions in industry are being ef- 
fected by science and the scientific 
method today with a speed and over an 
area that make the efforts of one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago seem puny. 
Not only do people generally fail to 
realize the social significance of this con- 
tinuing scientific revolution, but they 
know only the most superficial facts 
concerning it. Small wonder -that 
we are only half-conscious of our debt 
to science and the scientific method. 


The purpose of this volume is not to 
present a cross section of the scientific 
work that is being carried on in modern 
industry, for that would require in- 
finite space, but to present briefly some 
important examples of that work and 
to suggest something of the breadth of 
the area in management practice that 
is being influenced by science and the 
scientific method. When society comes 
to have a true picture of its fundamen- 
tal dependence upon science and 
scientific work, then the basis for en- 
during progress will have been laid. 
And when management comes to real- 
ize that, it, too, will elevate its stand- 
ards and accomplishments only as 
every phase of its work comes to be 
dominated by the spirit and method of 
science. In the words of Dr. Little: 


The practical man too often confounds 
science with mere theory and so sees little 
place for it in his business. But science, 
in its industrial applications, is as intensely 
practical as a market report or a balance 
sheet. It represents the accumulated 
experience and organized knowledge con- 
cerning the behavior of things, which 
thousands of the world’s best minds have 
acquired by the incessant questioning of 
nature for more than a hundred years. 
As such the manufacturer ignores it at his 
peril. An enlightened self-interest should 
lead him to welcome its teachings and 
generously support research, for research 
is the mother of industry. 


Josers H. Wruuits 


The Contribution of Science to Manufacturing 


By A. D. Lrrtte 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


LTHOUGH agriculture is properly 
regarded as the basic industry, 
the money value of its product in the 
more progressive countries is greatly 
exceeded by that of manufactures. In 
the United States, for example, the two 
classes of products stand in about the 
relation of 16 to 44 in billions of dollars. 
Many causes have, of course, contrib- 
uted to bring about the change from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing status, 
but the underlying and controlling iac- 
tor has unquestionably been the ex- 
traordinary development of science dur- 
ing the last one hundred and fifty years. 
Even now, however, it is only in com- 
paratively rare instances that the indi- 
vidual manufacturer realizes his obliga- 
tion to the scientist or appreciates the 
extent to which further benefits may 
still accrue to him through the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to his own 
business. A considerable number of 
our larger corporations have mdeed 
found it profitable to conduct research 
upon the grand scale, and they are, 
without exception, conspicuous for 
their success. The great majority of 
manufacturers are, however, little con- 
cerned with the fundamental scientific 
basis of their industry. As a conse- 
quence, major improvements very com- 
monly originate outside the industry or 
in the laboratories of their more en- 
lightened competitors, and often with 
disastrous result to long established 
businesses. It is difficult for candles 
to compete with electric lights. 
Among the essentials for successful 
manufacturing are reasonably cheap 
power, sufficient supplies of suitable 
`” raw materials, effective and controlla- 
ble processes, efficient equipment and 


machines, adequate facilities for trans- 
portation, and, finally, such external 
purchasing power as shall ensure ab- 
sorption of the product. In so far, 
therefore, as science may have bene- 
fited manufacturing we should expect 
it to have contributed to some or all of 
these essentials. 


IMPORT OF THE STEAM TURBINE 


The industrial position of a nation 
and the productive capacity of its 
workers are determined in large meas- 
ure by the per capita units of energy 
that it can make available to them. 
The invention of the first crude steam 
engine transferred industry from the 
cottage to the factory by making en- 
ergy available in what were then large 
units. That steam power is now avail- 
able in units incomparably greater is 
chiefly due to the scientific work of 
Rumford, Joule, Carnot, Rankine, and 
the many others, which supplied the 
thermodynamic data required for the 
design of engines of many types and of 
constantly increasing size. 

Behind the steam turbine is a long 
story of research. ‘There were prob- 
lems of corrosion and erosion which re- 
quired the development of special steels 
and alloys. The high speed of rotation 
disclosed unsuspected strains. In the 
laboratory of the General Electric 
Company these were studied in many 
ingenious ways. Rotors of plaster of 
Paris were revolved until they burst 
and when in the act of bursting were 
photographed by an electric spark. 
Other rotors of soft rubber were given 
a heavy coat of paint, and similar pho- 
tographs during revolution disclosed 
the lines of strain by the cracks in the 
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painted surface. In similar rotors the 
soft rubber was pierced with numer- 
ous circular holes. Spark photographs 
showed, by the elongation of these 
holes, the direction and magnitude of 
strain, and, curiously, the longest axis 
of the holes was not radial, as one might 
expect from the centrifugal forces de- 
veloped, but concentric with the cir- 
cumference of the rotor. Still other 
photographs revealed unsuspected wave 
motions or “flag waving” in the 
buckets of the turbine and led to means 
for its correction with the result that 
turbo-generators of 80,000 h. p. are 
now in operation. 

But steam engines and turbines will 
not operate without steam, and to 
raise steam requires fuel. For his sup- 
plies of fuel the manufacturer is no less 
deeply indebted to the geologist and 
the chemist than to the miner. Ge- 
ology supplies the fundamental data 
which permit the successful mining of 
coal and the sinking of oil and gas wells. 
Chemistry furnishes the explosives 
which increase by many times the out- 
put of the mdividual miner. It pro- 
tects his life by the Davy safety-lamp, 
provides oxygen and gas masks and 
other rescue equipment, determines 
the causes of mine explosions and sug- 
gests means for their avoidance, de- 
fines the quality of the coal itself by 
chemical analysis, and permits its pur- 
chase on exact specifications. 

Chemistry contributes no less effi- 
ciently to the economical use of fuel. 
Combustion is a chemical process that 
can only be properly regulated by due 
regard to chemical laws. Through ig- 
norance of these laws many manufac- 
turers spend far more money in heating 
up the atmosphere than they do in 
raising steam. 

Many important industries are based 
upon the processing of coal, and 
to them the contribution of chemistry 

is greater still. The coal gas of Mur- 


doch, the water gas of Lowe, the pro- 
ducer gas of Mond, the coke ovens of 
Otto, the low-temperature carboniza- 
tion processes of Parr, Piron and many 
others, the recoveries of ammonia for 
the fertilizer industry and for refriger- 
ation, and the wonderful story of the 
coal-tar products, which range from 
roofing and road material, through dyes 
of every hue, to perfumes and synthetic 
drugs, bear witness to the productive 
effort of thousands of chemists working 
in hundreds of laboratories in many 
lands. 

The scientific study of the fundamen- 
tal laws and theory of hydraulics has 
raised the efficiency of hydraulic tur- 
bines from 76 per cent in 1904 to 98 
per cent in 1922 and made possible the 
design and operation of units of 70,000 
h.p. Studies of the laws of heat trans- 
fer and the relation thereto of gas ve- 
locity and turbulence of flow have simi- 
larly raised the output and efficiency 


-of steam boilers. 


A laboratory experiment of Oersted 
disclosed a relationship between elec- 
tricity and magnetism for he observed 
that an electric current deflected a com- 
pass needle. Later, another labora- 
tory experiment, this time by Faraday, 
proved that a moving magnet can gen- 
erate a current, for the needle of his 
galvanometer swung as he moved a 
magnet through a coil of wire con- 
nected with the instrument. Doubt- 
Jess to the manufacturers and bankers 
of those times these seemed trivial oc- 
currences, but they were more momen- 
tous to the interests of both than the 
Napoleonic Wars. On them are based 
our electrical industries with a book 
cost of $25,000,000,000, the great cen- 
tral-station plants for generating power, 
the transmission lines which convey the 
current at voltages as high as 220,000 
for hundreds of miles, subdividing and 
distributing energy to factories, munic- 
ipalities and homes, and finally those 
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quiet, efficient electric motors which 
strip the factory of its belts and shaft- 
ing. 

The application to power generation 
of the discoveries of science has so aug- 
mented the energy supply that there is 
now available for every man, woman 
and child m the United States the 
equivalent of 60 man power, and that 
portion of this energy that is distrib- 
uted as electricity is available at an 
average cost of $4 per man-power year. 
It probably cost our ancestors more to 
keep a turnspit dog. The manufac- 
turer whose wheels are turned by this 
unseen and unfed population of work- 
ers may well consider his obligaticn to 
science which created them. 

The proper lighting of a factory may 
easily increase its output from 5 to 20 
per cent. One would, however, not 
care to light a cotton mill with candles. 
The development of electric lighting 
began with Sir Humphrey Davy, who, 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institu- 
tion, produced an arc between points 
of charcoal and raised a platinum wire 
to incandescence by the passage of an 
electric current. Years later Swan, in 
England, and Edison, in this country, 
after long experiment, brought out the 
carbon lamp. More research in the 
laboratories of the General Electric 
Company gave us the tungsten fila- 
ment, and still more research produced 
the argon-filled lamp. Today a given 
amount of light is available to the man- 
ufacturer at 5 per cent of its cost in 
1880. 


Resutt or Researce In Raw 
MATERIALS 


Nowhere has the bounty of science to 
the manufacturer been more conspic- 
uous than where his supply of raw ma- 
terials is concerned. It has developed 
new sources of supply for old materials, 
found substitutes for those of growing 
scarcity, and made available for his 


purposes thousands of new materials, 
the product of the laboratory. In do- 
ing this it has laid the foundation of 
countless new industries, which, in 
turn, consume the products of those 
already established. 

Industry looks to agriculture for 
much of its raw material, and the farm 
is correspondingly dependent on the 
factory for fertilizers, insecticides, agri- 
cultural machinery, and home supplies. 
Fortunately for both farmer and man- 
ufacturer, science has long been inten- 
sively applied to the study of agricul- 
tural problems in the laboratories and 
greenhouses and on the testing plots of 
universities, government departments, 
and agricultural experiment stations. 
Botanists have searched the earth for 
hardier or more prolific species; chem- 
ists have analyzed soils without number 
to determine the relation of composi- 
tion to plant growth; entomologists 
have studied the life cycle of insect 
pests; meteorologists have for years 
read thermometers, barometers and 
anemometers, and sent their instru- 
ments above the clouds; biologists have 
studied microscopic fungi, cultivated 
bacteria, and developed serums—all to 
the end that agriculture should be es- 
tablished upon a surer and more effi- 
cient basis. An Austrian monk applies 
the scientific method to the growing of 
peas and discovers the laws that con- 
trol heredity in plants and animals. 
Because of all this the cotton spinner 
has better grades of cotton; the beets 
coming to the refinery carry 18 per cent 
of sugar instead of 6 per cent; tobacco 
plants grow 80 per cent more leaves fit 
for wrappers; wheat has more gluten; 
corn and potatoes more starch; hogs 
are heavier, cattle bigger, and hides 
larger and better. 

To many industries the character of 
the water supply is a matter of vital 
concern. Here, again, the chemist, the 
bacteriologist, the engineer and the me- 
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teorologist have combined to assure to 
the manufacturer an adequate and 
suitable ‘supply. To them he is in- 
debted for studies of rainfall and stream 
flow, for filtration and sedimentation 
systems, for methods of water softening 
and the sanitary control of water sup- 
plies which protects the workers against 
disease. 

Without metals there could be no 
manufacturmg in the modern sense, 
and to the winning and working of met- 
als science has contributed so liberally 
that mankind is now supplied with 
them in an abundance and variety 
never before approached. The Besse- 
mer process made steel so cheap and 
widely available that industry and 
transportation expanded to an order of 
dimensions altogether new. Its bene- 
fits were extended by the Thomas and 
Gilchrist process for the treatment of 
phosphatic ores and by the open- 
hearth steel of Siemens. The decades 
1870-1890 were marked by great ad- 
vances in metallurgy and extraordinary 
activity in metallurgical science to the 
great benefit of the world today. In 
1882 Hadfield brought out manganese 
steel, the first of the important alloy 
steels, although Faraday, in 1822, had 
produced many remarkable steel alloys 
in the Sheffield works of Sanderson. 
Today the manufacturer has available 
for his special requirements steels al- 
loyed with silicon, tungsten, vanadium, 
molybdenum, nickel, chromium—each 
with distinguishing and often remark- 
able qualities. The toughness and re- 
sistance of manganese steel led to its 
adoption for the helmets of seven million 
soldiers of the Allies. The low hysteresis 
steel of Hadfield is estimated to have 
saved, since 1889, $840,000,000 by reduc- 
ing energy losses and permitting better 
design in electrical equipment. Special 
steels for high-speed cutting tools re- 
tain their edge even at low red heat; 
others are stainless under severe con- 


ditions favorable to corrosion. The 
qualities and properties of steels and 
alloys generally are now controlled in 
hundreds of laboratories by analyses 
and physical tests, and by microscopi- 
cal studies, which reveal structure and 
the results of heat treatments. X-ray 
photographs disclose unsuspected flaws 
in castings, and X-ray dispersion pat- 
terns make manifest the very arrange- 
ment and spacing of the atoms them- 
selves. 

Electrochemistry has founded great 
industries and made available to the 
manufacturer pure copper, cheap alu- 
minum, magnesium, sodium, and other 
metals and alloys with wide range of 
useful applications. It supplies phos- 
phorus, alkali, bleaching powder and 
chlorine, calcium carbide, and the acet- 
ylene utilized in the acetylene torch 
for cutting metals and as the raw ma- 
terial for many synthetic products. 
From the electric furnace come ferro- 
alloys, better grades of brass, artificial 
graphite for electrodes and lubrication, 
and powerful new abrasives as carbo- 
rundum and alundum. At the other 
end of the thermometric scale science 
has produced the liquefied gases. Chlo- 
rine, which Faraday reduced to liq- 
uid in a glass tube, is now shipped in 
tank cars. Ammonia, carbonic acid 
and sulphurous acid are liquefied and 
trucked about m cylinders, and liquid 
air, so recently a scientific marvel, has 
become a commonplace of industry and 
the commercial source of nitrogen, ar- 
gon, neon and cheap oxygen. 

Industries of vast extent and ex- 
traordinary variety owe their origin to 
Schonbein’s discovery of nitrocellulose. 
Decades of intensive research have re- 
sulted in the establishment of great 
plants for its conversion into guncot- 
ton, smokeless powder, celluloid, pho- 
tographic films and artificial leather. 
From it de Chardonnet first produced 
artificial silk. In another form it con- 
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stitutes the impression surface in the 
fast, perfecting presses of our news- 
papers and in its latest aspect is every- 
where in evidence in the finish of our 
motor cars. ‘The influence of this new 
development upon the paint and var- 
nish industry is likely to be profound, 
and the example it furnishes of the re- 
adjustments which research compels 
has a significance that no manufacturer 
can afford to ignore. 

The development of Bakelite carries 
an equally significant message to those 
who conduct their business with an 
open mind. The manufacturer who 
desired a new plastic material, which 
should be mechanically strong, resist- 
ant to solvents and corrosion, infusi- 
ble, and of high insulating power, would 
hardly select as his raw materials car- 
bolic acid, which is liquid, soluble, cor- 
rosive and highly poisonous, ard for- 
maldehyde, an irritating gas, soluble in 
water. Yet that is just what his knowl- 
edge of organic chemistry led Baeke- 
land to do with the happy result that 
the world is now in possession of a new 
plastic of unique properties, which is 
already employed in a thousand appli- 
cations to purposes of utility and or- 
nament. 

If the textile industry depended to- 
day upon grass bleaching, as was once 
the case, most of New England would 
be cloth-covered. Fortunately, it now 
relies on chlorine, though with little ac- 
knowledgment of its indebtedness to 
Scheele, Tennant and Weldon. A little 
touch of chemistry gave to the indus- 
try mercerized cotton with its sur- 
prising lustre. More chemistry pro- 
duced artificial silk, more brilliant than 
the natural product and now available 
in far greater quantity. From black, 
forbidding coal tar chemists have sup- 
plied the textile colorist with dyes to 
the number of nearly a thousand and 
covering the whole range of the spec- 
trum. Indigo and alizarine, once agri- 


cultural products of large importance, 
are now better and far more cheaply 
made in factories because chemists 
solved the complex riddle of their struc- 
ture and synthesis. 


““Unrr OPERATIONS” 


Efficient manufacturing requires ef- 
ficient processes for the conversion of 
raw materials into products of higher 
value. Practically all such processes 
can be resolved into a sequence of so- 
called “‘unit operations,” and the ef- 
ficiency with which each of these is con- 
ducted determines the efficiency of the 
processasa whole. The control of ma- 
terial and energy made possible by 
science has enormously increased the 
efficiency of most of these unit oper- 
ations and permitted a corresponding 
increase in the size of the units in which 
they are conducted. If the operation 
involves heating, the manufacturer has 
at his command a diversity of method 
and range of temperatures beyond the 
imagination of his predecessors. He 
may ‘heat by powdered coal or oil or 
gas, by steam at pressures up to 8,200 
pounds, by oil bath, alloy bath, or mer- 
cury vapor, by surface combustion or 
the oxy-acetylene torch, by electrical 
resistance as in spot welding and elec- 
tric heaters, or he can attain temper- 
atures reaching to 6,500° F. in the elec- 
tric furnace. For the accurate control 
of temperature science has supplied reg- . 
istering thermometers and pyrometers, 
seggar cones, and automatic instru- 
ments. 

If the separation of materials is the 
object of the unit operation, science has 
supplied the data for many general 
methods now in common use by man- 
ufacturers. In air separation, for ex- 
ample, the curves described by the par- 
ticles of the material undergoing treat- 
ment determine the thoroughness of 
the separation, and the form of these 
curves depends upon the relations ex- 
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isting between the pull of gravity, the 
velocity of the air stream, and the size 
and specific gravity of the particles as 
affecting resistance to air. Highly 
scientific studies are similarly involved 
in the electrostatic separation of solids 
from solids or of solid or liquid particles 
from gases. The successful concentra- 
tion of ores by the flotation process 
presents a series of difficult problems in 
physical chemistry, and the magnetic 
separation of ores involves electrical 
and physical problems of another sort. 
One might, in fact, go through the 
whole list of separation methods from 
sedimentation and filtration to distil- 
lation and the use of the supercentri- 
fuge and show, in case of each, the con- 
trolling contributions of science. 

It may be that some workers of met- 
als still conduct their unit operation of 
cutting without regard to the mathe- 
matical equations and the thirty thou- 
sand tests of Taylor and his assistants. 
If so, it may be assumed with safety 
that they are doing their work far less 
effectively and at much greater cost 
than their competitors who have 
learned that science pays. 


Discovery oF New PROCESSES 


But science has not only revolution- 
ized most of the unit operations of the 
manufacturer. It has also provided 
industry with a vast number of new 
processes, upon which, in many fields 
of production, great enterprises are now 
based. Some of these, like the alumi- 
num process, discovered by Hall in the 
laboratory of Columbia University, the 
syntheses of the coal-tar colors, which 
began with Perkin’s discovery of 
mauve, and the long series of industries 
based upon nitrocellulose, have been 
already noted. Thousands of others 
must necessarily be ignored, but their 
far-reaching importance may be in- 
dicated by a few examples. 

Many chemists, and notably Saba- 


tier, have studied the curious influence 
of certain materials, as platinum black 
and finely divided nickel, in causing re- 
actions to take place in which they 
themselves are apparently not affected. 
Such chemical parsons, or catalysts, 
are now utilized with remarkable effect 
in many lines of industry. Under suit- 
able conditions of heat and pressure 
hydrogen and nitrogen combine in the 
presence of a catalyst to form ammonia, 
as in the celebrated Haber process. 
Sulphuric acid of highest concentration 
is made in the so-called contact process 
by a method which consists essentially 
of passing the gas from burning sulphur 
mixed with air over heated platinized 
asbestos. Fish oil, which commonly 
develops an offensive odor, is deodor- 
ized and converted into a solid fat val- 
uable as soap stock by causing it to 
combine, in the presence of finely di- 
vided nickel, with a small proportion 
of hydrogen. By a similar method of 
hydrogenation wholesome edible fats 
are prepared in enormous quantities 
from coconut, cottonseed and pea- 
nut oils. So long ago as 1916 the sale 
of one of these American products 
amounted to 60,000,000 pounds a year, 
and more recently a single plant in Eng- 
land was thus converting 2,000 tons a 
week of coconut oil. Last year a New 
Hampshire company purchased 65,000 
acres of land in Florida, on which to 
grow peanuts to ensure its supply of 
peanut oil for hydrogenation. Such 
are the substantial businesses that are 
frequently based on simple chemical 
discoveries. 

Because starch, by treatment with 
sulphuric acid, was found to be con- 
verted into a sugar known commer- 
cially as glucose, 50,000 bushels of corn 
pass daily through a single plant. Be- 
cause certain complex organic chemi- 
cals greatly accelerate the vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber, the capacity of a tire 
factory is increased threefold. 
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Maxwell develops a mathematical 
theory of light, which indicates the pos- 
sibility of ethereal waves vastly longer 
than those of light. Hertz detects 
their presence, Marconi utilizes them in 
wireless telegraphy, De Forest and 
many others develop radio telephony, 
and manufacturers the world over are 
now called upon to supply radio equip- 
ment to the value of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

Bacteriology, as applied by Pasteur, 
saved the wine industry of France. 
Today its teachings guide the tanner of 
leather and the packer of foods as they 
do the physician and the surgeon. In 
the fermenting vats of new distilleries 
bacteria are producing millions of gal- 
lons of special solvents. 


RELATION OF SCIENCE TO 
MACHINERY 


But manufacture requires machines 
as well as materials and processes, and 
the machine is properly regarded as 
the result of invention rather than of 
science. Nevertheless, the design, con- 
struction and operation of machines 
involve innumerable problems that are 
only solved by the aid of science. 
Some one must study with the aid of 
all the refinements of the laboratory 
the properties of metals, their strength, 
elasticity and tendency to fatigue; the 
laws of frictional contact; the charac- 
teristics of special alloys for use as 
bearing metals; and the phenomena 
and materials of lubrication. It takes 
science to support, on a single bearing, 
a 70,000 h. p. vertical turbine, weighing 
1,250,000 pounds. Intricate mathe- 
matical problems must be solved before 
dynamic balance and freedom from vi- 
bration are secured in fast running 
modern machines. 

The refinement of measurement made 
possible by science has become an 
absolute essential of machine design. 
The maximum variation allowable in 


a set of ball bearings is 1/10,000th of an 
inch. Mass production demands that 
the parts of an intricate mechanism - 
like the automobile be interchangeable, 
and such identity requires the utmost 
nicety of dimensional control. As the 
ultimate court of appeal science has 
set up the interferometer, which meas- 
ures waves lengths of light. It has 
made possible the’ construction of 
gauges with an error less than 1/100,- 
000th of their stamped dimensions and 
of reference scales accurate to 1/1,000- 
000th. The stresses developed in ma- 
chine parts and members of construc- 
tion are now studied in transparent 
celluloid models, and their magnitude 
and location disclosed by the shifting 
of light waves as viewed by the polar- 
iscope. 

Without standards and specifications 
efficient manufacturing is impossible. 
For them industry is chiefly indebted 
to testing laboratories throughout the 
world and to such scientific agencies as 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials and the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


An ADVERTISING AND TRANS- ' 
PORTING AGENCY 


Once the manufacturer’s goods are 
made he has the problem of finding and 
reaching the markets. He is, there- 
fore, peculiarly dependent upon means 
of communication and transportation. 
The news-print paper, which carries 
his advertisements, is made at the rate 
of 800 feet a minute in a web 15 feet 
wide from the wood pulps of Voelter 
and Tilghman and printed by presses 
turning out 48,000 complete news- 
papers an hour. To that achievement 
the forester, the metallurgist, the met- 
allographer, the mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers, and the chemist have 
all made essential contributions. 

Orders are solicited and received by 
telegraph and cable, wireless and tele- 
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phone—all of them the true children of 
science. There are in New York, un- 
der the corner of Broadway and Frank- 
lin Street, over 47,000 wires, and in the 
Bell system 26,000,000 miles of wire, 
over which 18 billion messages were 
carried a total of 45 billion miles in 
1924. This means far more to the 
manufacturer than an extraordinary 
facility of communication. It means 
that science creates markets. It finds 


new uses for old materials and supplies - 


new materials to meet new needs. One 
of its new materials, perm-alloy, an al- 
loy of iron and nickel, permits the con- 
tinuous “loading” of a transatlantic 
cable and thereby multiplies the mes- 
sage-carrying capacity of the cable by 
four. 

The life stream of industry flows only 
as means of transportation permit. 
Eckel has estimated that in Europe, in 
1750, the average cost of transporting a 
ton of anything must have been well 
over fifty cents a mile in our present 
currency. At that time a manufac- 
turer 10 miles away from his main mar- 
ket would have been no better placed 
in relation to it than one 500 or more 
miles away today. The use of distant 
supplies of raw materials was thus re- 
stricted and industry in general con- 
fined to small units close to good mar- 
kets. In May, 1921, on the Virginian 
Railroad, a single engine hauled a train 
of 111 loaded cars, the total length of 
the train being 6,100 feet and its weight 
15,400 gross tons. ‘To make that rec- 
ord possible metallurgists found the 
way to make cheap steel; testing labo- 
ratories ascertained its properties and 
defined them in specifications; civil en- 
gineers located road beds, calculated 
curves, and designed bridges; chemists 
furnished dynamite to blast a way 
through mountains; and mechanical 
engineers slowly evolved equipment. 

The classic work of Dr. Dudley, 
when head of the laboratories of the 


Pennsylvania system, went far to 
standardize the railroad practice of 
the country. His specifications covered 
rails, soaps, disinfectants, oils for sig- 
nals and for lubricating, paints, steels 
in special forms for every use, car 
wheels, cement, signal cord, and every 
detail of equipment. He made the 
transportation of life and property 
cheaper, safer, and more expeditious by 
his application of chemistry to the 
problems cf railroad management. 

Through the similar co-operation of 
men trained to the practical application 
of science the steamship has displaced 
the sailing vessel as a means of expedi- 
tious transport and the motor truck 
now carries in this country a tonnage 
comparable in volume to that borne by 
the railroads. 

Goods are made to be sold, and the 
prosperity of the manufacturer is there- 
fore directly dependent upon the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer. This, 
again, in its ultimate terms, is a func- | 
tion of the producing capacity of the 
individual, for wealth must be produced 
before it can be distributed. By vastly 
increasing the supply of energy avail- 
able to the worker, by directing its ap- 
plication along lines of maximum eft- 
ciency, and through better knowledge 
and control of the properties of matter, 
science has so multiplied the per capita 
output that the value of manufactured 
products in the United States increased 
three hundred and sixtyfold between 
1812 and 1919 while the population 
increased only sixteenfold. Such in- 
creased production by the individual 
permits higher wages and creates 
greater consuming power, and each ex- 
tension of industry reacts to create new 
demands. ‘The aluminum process, for 
example, required great quantities of 
cryolite and bauxite, for which no 
broad market previously existed, and 
stimulated hydroelectric developments, 
while at the same time making avail- 
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able to industry a new raw material 
and a new basis for profitable endeavor. 


SIGNIFICANT VALUE OF SCIENCH 


With industry already so deeply ob- 
ligated to science and so obviously de- 
pendent upon it for future progress It is 
a curious anomaly that so large a pro- 
portion of manufacturers still are com- 
mitted to worn-out methods and still 
are entangled in problems for which so- 
lutions have long ago been found. For 
many of these manufacturers the situa- 
tion is a dangerous one, for science has 
a disconcerting way of distributing her 
gifts to those who recognize their value. 
The mathematical researches of Abbe 
transferred the making of optical lenses 
from England to Germany. The mo- 
nopoly in sulphur, which Sicily had so 
long enjoyed, was broken almost over- 
night by the Frasch process. Of forty- 


four American companies engaged a 
few years ago in the recovery of potash 
only one remains in business today, and 
it is that one alone which organized a 
research staff. 

The practical man too often con- 
founds science with mere theory and so 
sees little place for it in his business. 
But science, in its industrial applica- 
tions, is as intensely practical as a mar- 
ket report or a balance sheet. It rep- 
resents the accumulated experience and 
organized knowledge concerning the 
behavior of things, which thousands 
of the world’s best minds have ac- 
quired by the incessant questioning of 
nature for more than a hundred years. 
As such the manufacturer ignores it at 
his peril. An enlightened self-interest 
should lead him to welcome its teach- 
ings and generously support research, 
for research is the mother of industry. 


Significant Progress in Research on Photography 


By C. E. K. Muss, D.Sc. 
Eastman Kodak Company 


N order to make a photograph it is 
first necessary to obtain materials 
which are sensitive to light and then to 
use the materials by exposing them in 
a camera, treating the exposure in any 
way necessary, including developing 
and probably printing, in order to get 
the finished photograph. 

In the early days of the art the 
photographer himself made the ma- 
terials which he used. He prepared on 
glass or paper a sensitive coating which 
he exposed in the camera and developed 
it to a negative which was printed on 
paper coated with another sensitive 
coating which he had made himself, 
As photography developed, the prepa- 
ration of the materials became a com- 
mercial operation, and photographers 
now purchase the materials that they 
use from firms that manufacture them 
in large quantities. 

Research in photography covers the 
whole process of photography and falls 
naturally into two divisions: one 
dealing with the preparation of the 
sensitive materials themselves and the 
other with their use. When the re- 
search laboratory of the Eastman 
Kodak Company was built in 1912 it 
was seen that of the two divisions 
into which photography falls each 
presented one problem of surpassing 
interest, and in planning the labora- 
Lory, arrangements were made to carry 
on research in both these problems in 
the hope that a general solution could 
be found for them. The problem on 
which most work had been done and on 
which there was most chance of making 
progress quickly dealt with the use of 
photographic materials. It may be 
briefly stated as follows: 
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If a photograph is taken of a given 
subject under given conditions of light 
intensity and upon a given sensitive 
material, can we state how nearly the 
final print will resemble in its light in- 
tensities the object that was originally 
photographed? This problem is the 
problem which is known as the “theory 
of tone reproduction.” 

The other problem deals with the 
preparation of the sensitive material 
itself. The negative material used in 
modern photography consists of a sus- 
pension of crystals of silver bromide in 
gelatin, this being known as the 
“emulsion.” Emulsion-making has de- 
veloped as an art rather than as a 
science. Because of the complexity of 
the physico-chemical processes in- 
volved the practice of emulsion-making 
has far outrun the theory, and no clear 
physico-chemical theory of emulsion- 
making exists. The chief problem in 
connection with this, therefore, was to 
obtain a physico-chemical theory of 
emulsion-making, including an expla- 
nation of thenature of sensitiveness and 
of the relation of sensitiveness to the 
method of preparation of the emul- 
sion. 

Work on the first problem, that of 
tone reproduction, was already far ad- 
vanced in 1918. The general condi- 
tions for the accuracy of tone reproduc- 
tion in negative materials had already 
been laid down by Hurter & Driffield in 
England and by other workers. The 
photometry of natural subjects such as 
are photographed had already been 
carried out. The behavior of printing 
materials, however, had been studied 
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only to a very small extent, and al- 
though a great deal of work had been 
done by psychologists on the properties 
of the eye, which is involved in the sub- 
jective phase of the theory of tone re- 
production, this had not been applied 
to the problem itself. Since the nature 
of this problem was well understood 
and the groundwork was already clear, 
the new research laboratory of the 
Eastman Kodak Company in 1918 
started work with enthusiasm to clear 
up the points that were still involved. 
The photographie properties of print- 
ing papers were investigated and pub- 
lished in a series of photographic pa- 
pers; at the same time, another series of 
papers dealt with the sensitiveness of 
the eye under different conditions of 
illumination, and these were linked up 
with the photographic problems. Fi- 
nally, a general graphic solution of the 
theory of tone reproduction was ob- 
tained, and later a more complete 
=J of printing papers was made, 

f the work on which is not yet 
ed. Meanwhile other photo- 
graphic workers in Germany and Eng- 
land had published a good deal on the 
same subject, so that at the present 
time it may reasonably be stated that 
the problem of tone reproduction is 
fully solved and that it is possible to 
give a complete and accurate solution 
for the reproduction of the light values 
of any subject on any given photo- 
graphic material under any given con- 
dition of illumination. 

An allied group of problems on which 
investigation has been carried on con- 
currently is that relating to the forma- 
tion of the details of images, an investi- 
gation of the utmost importance in 
connection with the photography of 
spectral lines or of stars, as well as in 
many of the more popular branches of 
photography such as motion picture 
work. In this study attention has been 
directed to the sharpness of the images 


obtained and to the resolving power of 
the photographic material as well as to 
a number of minor matters such as the 
minute displacements which may occur 
in photographic images and which may 
affect the accuracy of physical measure- . 
ments based on photography. The 
importance of this work is very con- 
siderable because at the present time 
photography is the chief tool m many 
branches of physics. All modern spec- 
troscopy, practically all branches of 
astronomy, and nearly all the work that 
is done with X-rays, with positive rays, 
with alpha particles, with electrons, 
depend at some point or other upon 
photographic measurements and, un- 
Jess the properties of the photographic 
materials are accurately known, the 
results will be to some extent in error. 
It is not too much to say that there are 
residual errors, sometimes very small 
but mostly of moderate proportions, in 
a great deal of modern physical re- 
search arising from the properties of 
the photographic materials, which it is 
very difficult to allow for unless ade- 
quate special research has been done 
upon them. 

The other great problem of photo- 
graphy, the nature of the sensitiveness 
of an emulsion and the theory of its 
preparation, was in 1918 not nearly so 
advanced as the work on the theory of 
tone reproduction. It was, indeed, al- 
most terra incognita. 

Photographic emulsions are made by 
mixing together solutions of potassium 
bromide and silver nitrate in the pres- 
ence of gelatin. In this way there is 
obtained a precipitate in the gelatin of 
flat crystals of silver bromide, gener- 
ally hexagonal or triangular in shape. 
The properties of the photographic 
emulsion were known to depend upon 
the properties of the gelatin and to 
some extent upon the size of the crys- 
tals, although in 1918 very little was 
known about either the shape or the 
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character of the crystals. It was soon 
suggested that the photographic prop- 
erties were probably connected with 
the distribution of the different sizes of 
crystals in the emulsion, and this was 
confirmed by subsequent research. It 
is now seen that the theory of emulsion- 
making can be divided into three sec- 
tions: 


1. The chemistry of gelatin and its 
effect upon the silver bromide. 
2. The relation between the distri- 
bution curve of different sizes 
of crystals and the properties 
of the photographic material. 
8. Theproduction of a givendistribu- 
tion inthe emulsion by control of 
the conditions of precipitation. 


Work on the nature of sensitiveness 
and its relation to the distribution of 
the crystal sizes has been going on with 
the greatest activity smce about 1920 
in photographic laboratories in three 
countries—in the research laboratory 
at Rochester, in London, and in Sweden 
—and a great deal] of progress has been 
made in this field. Therefore, it is 
probable that before many years have 
passed an understanding of the relation 
between the form and distribution of 
the silver crystals and the photographic 
properties of the emulsion will be ar- 
rived at. At the same time, an organ- 
ized attack has been made upon the 
photographic properties of gelatin, and 
progress is being made in this field also, 
though the great difficulties of colloid 
chemistry have made the work quite 
slow. 

A study is now being undertaken on 
the conditions of precipitation in re- 
lation to the dispersion of the grains 
obtained, and after continued work for 
a number of years more we may prob- 
ably expect to obtain a general solution 
of the theory of emulsion-making and 


to place that intricate subject on a 
definite scientific basis. 
Untvmrsat NEED ror RESEARCHES 


It might seem at first as if such re- 
searches as those which have been men- 
tioned, dealing with the fundamental 
problems of photography, are far re- 
moved from manufacturing questions, 
but this is by no means the case. It is, 
indeed, impossible for the fundamental 
properties of a manufactured product 
and the conditions under which it is 
used not to have a very close relation 
to the problems which arise in manufac- 
ture. In scientific research undertaken 


‘in connection with industry it is most 


important that research work should 
be as fundamental as possible. There 
is always a temptation to attempt 
superficial investigation of matters on 
which problems are arising at the mo- 
ment, but it is almost invariably the 
rule that the more deeply a matter is 
investigated the more use the investi, 
gation will eventually be in its Pr 
application. It would be easy” dy 
examples of works problems which };* i FAS 
been, solved by a research laboratcry 
and which have been of immediate 
value to the manufacturing depart- 
ments. Every research laboratory 
must of necessity carry on a great deal 
of what may be described as service 
work, and the photographic industry 
is no exception in this field. Service 
work is of the utmost importance. It 
must be done faithfully and quickly 
with an eye to the practical result and 
to assisting the department that needs 
the assistance with the least possible 
delay and cost. 

But the ultimate returns from re- 
search to industry will come not from 
these immediate services, important as 
they are, but from fundamental inves- 
tigations of the type with which this 
brief essay is concerned. 


Significant Progress in Research on Fuels 


By A. C. FIELDNER 
Superintendent and Supervising Chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Darien, ORIGIN AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF FOELS 


HE term “fuel” includes all com- 

bustible substances wbich may be 
burned in contact with air in such & 
manner as to render the heat evolved 
capable of being applied to industrial 
or domestic purposes. Fuels are di- 
vided into the following classes: 


1. Solid fuels: 
a. Natural fuels— 
Coal, lignite, peat and wood. 
b. Carbonized fuels— 
Coke and charcoal. 
c. Processed or patent fuels— 
Briquets. 
2, Liquid fuels: 
a. Natural oils— 
Petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 
b. Oils from carbonization of solid 
fuels and oil shales— 
Coal tar, shale oil, benzol, and 
their products. 
c. Synthetic liquid fuels made from 


gases— 
Alcohols, aldehydes, benzol, 
etc. 
8. Gaseous fuels: 
a. Natural gas. 
b. Gases from carbonization af solid 
fuels— 
Illuminating gas, coke oven 


gas. 
c. Gases from partial combustion of 
solid and liquid fuels— 
Producer gas, blast-furnace 
gas, water gas, carburetted 
water gas, oil gas. 


Wood, straw, and other vegetable mat- 
ter of current growth are only of minor 


! Published by permission of the Directcr, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 


and local importance. The mineral 
fuels—coal, petroleum and natural gas 
-—which have been stored in the earth 
in past geologic eras comprise the 
important fuels of the present age. 

Research has definitely proved that 
all coal is derived from vegetable mate- 
rial laid down in beds analogous to the 
peat deposits of today, in undrained 
basins similar to the Dismal Swamp of 
Virginia, the Everglades of Florida, 
and the peat bogs of Wisconsin, but on 
a much larger scale. Meanwhile, the 
level of these areas was slowly subsid- 
ing, the plant growth keeping pace 
with the subsidence for a long period, 
until eventually the depth of water 
became too great for this growth to 
continue, and the deposit became cov- 
ered with silt which formed the roof 
shales of the present-day coal beds. 
The peat remains of the biochemical 
stage of coal formation were gradually 
compressed by the superincumbent load 
of sediments, and were finally deprived 
of much of their water. As a natural 
consequence of dehydration the peat 
hardened and was converted into coal 
of various ranks by pressure of the 
superincumbent rock, augmented by 
earth thrusts in some cases, and per- 
haps by temperature although not 
necessarily high temperatures. 

Petroleum and natural gas may also 
be of vegetable origin, although direct 
proof of origin cannot be obtained as 
in coal. It is possible that these fuels 
were formed from deposits of animal 
remains or from chemical reactions of 
compounds in the earth. The present 
article will be confined to coal, lignite 
and peat, together with their solid, 
liquid and gaseous products. 
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CONSERVATION OF Fur. RESOURCES 
NECESSARY 


Fuel is essential to our modern indus- 
trial civilization. A continuation of 
our present highly-developed method of 
living cannot be conceived after the 
mineral fuel resources of the earth be- 
come exhausted. Therefore, in the 
interest of posterity we should husband 
the bountiful but definitely limited 
fuel reserves in the earth. Prodigious 
waste of this irreplaceable resource 
must not be countenanced. On the 
other hand, research on more economi- 
cal utilization and the prevention of 
waste should be encouraged by every 
possible private and public means. 

Let us take stock, tor a moment, of 
the world’s fuel resources. It is esti- 
mated that the available reserves of 
anthracite and bituminous coal are 
4,500 billion tons, or equivalent to 
8,600 times the coal consumption for 
1916. Petroleum, which ‘is so widely 
used at present, is a very limited re- 
source as compared to coal, and will 
probably be exhausted in a hundred 
years—-perhaps 80 years will see the 
end of petroleum in the United States. 
Natural gas is approaching exhaustion 
in even less time. M. R. Campbell, 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, esti- 
mates 2,500 billion tons of available 
coal, not including lignite, in the United 
States which, at the present rate of 
consumption, should last 4,000 to 4,500 
years. Another important factor in 
the life of our coal resources is the loss 
in mining. In its report to the U. 5. 
Coal Commission in 1928, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines stated that in the ten 
Eastern states producing 90 per cent 
of our bituminous coal, the average loss 
in mining is 35 per cent, of which 20 
per cent can be avoided by proper 
methods. However, the high-grade 
and easily mined coals will last only 100 
to 200 years. It is therefore of im- 


mediate Importance to conserve these 
good coals by reduction of mining 
wastes and heat losses in their utiliza- 
tion. In the near future research must 
also discover economical methods for 
mining thin and deep beds and suitable 
processes for using the low-grade coals 
and lignite. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Fur. RESEARCH 


Broadly speaking, the object of all 
fuel research is either to eliminate 
waste and increase efficiency in the 
mining, preparation and utilization of 
fuels, or to convert the raw fuel by 
treatment or processing into a more 
convenient or effective form for use 
with, in many cases, the recovery of 
valuable by-products for other pur- 
poses, as for example, the conversion 
of coal into coke and gas with the re- 
covery of ammonia for fertilizers. More 
specifically, fuel research may be classi- 
fied under mining, preparation, storage 
and utilization, the last mentionea in- 
cluding the major subdivisions of 
combustion, carbonization, complete 
gasification, briquetting and synthetic 
fuels, 

Research on the constitution and 
origin of coal is not only of great aca- 
demic interest, but also of fundamental] 
importance in the entire field of fuel 
technology. Progress in this subject 
will be given first consideration in order 
that the reader may better understand 
its relationship to other fuel problems. 


ORIGIN AND CONSTITUTION OF COAL 


One of the first consistent and cor- 
rect theories for the origin of coal was 
published by Franz von Beroldingen? 
in 1778. He believed that peat de- 
posits became covered with earth and 


? Beroldingen, Franz von, Beobuchtungen, 
Zweifel, und Fragen, die Mineralogte tuberhaupt, 
und insbesondere cin naturliches Minsral System 
betreffend, first edition, 1778. Second edition, 
1792, Vol. 1. 
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rock, thus compressing and preserving 
the decaying vegetable matter and 
finally producing brown coal, lignite, 
bituminous coal, or anthracite, de- 
pending upon the pressure and geologic 
age of the bed. 

In 1881 Henry Witham! in England 
succeeded in making thin sections of 
certain of. the less brittle and softer 
coals, which on examination urder the 
microscope by transmitted light re- 
vealed some plant structure. Subse- 
quent workers with improved appara- 
tus and technique identifiec more 
plant structures in other coals, but no 
comprehensive study from the paleo- 
botanical point of view was under- 
taken until after the beginning of the 
20th century, when Reinhardt Thiessen‘ 
and E. C. Jeffrey® in America, and 
Marie C. Stopes’ in England began 
their investigations. Thiessen, working 
in the laboratories of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, developed a supericr tech- 
nique for grinding and mounting thin 
sections whereby he rendered visible 
not only the spores, cuticles, pollen 
grains and plant structures szen by 
other investigators, but also showed 
very distinctly the woody cell structure 
in the bright, glossy bands of bitumi- 
nous coal which were heretofore con- 
sidered structureless. So detailed were 
these thin sections that it was possible 
to identify and correlate coal beds by 
the appearance of the spores as re- 
vealed in microscopic examination. In 
one bed Thiessen was able to identify 

3 Witham, Henry. On the internal structure 
of fossil vegetables found in the carboniferous and 
volitic deposits of Great Britain, 1838 

4 White, David and Thiessen, Reinhardt, The 
Origin of Coal, Bull. 88, U. S. Bureau 3f Mines 

913). 
7 6 ae Edward C., “The Nature of Some 
Supposed Algal Coals,” Proo. Am. Acad. of Arts 
and Sci., vol. 46, 1910, pp. 278-280. The Mode of 
Origin of Coal, Journ. Geol., vol. 28, pp. 218-280. 
£ Stopes, Marie C., and Wheeler, R. V, Con- 


stitution of Coal, H. M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1918. 


similar spores taken from points 100 
miles apart. 

Within the last two years, Clarence 
H. Seyler” in England and H. G. Tur- 
ner® in America have shown similar 
plant structure in anthracite by ex- 
amining polished surfaces which were 
etched by heat or by chemical oxidizing 
agents, thus confirming the usual view 
of the common origin of anthracite and 
bituminous coal. 


Chemical Research on the Constitution of 
Coal 


The coal chemist of the 19th century 
had a much simpler conception of coal 
than we have today. To him it was a 
mineral composed essentially of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
ash and water, in various proportions. 
His studies on the constitution of coal 
were directed along the conventional 
lines of proximate and ultimate chemi- 
cal analysis, and making deductions 
from these data without any real ap- 
preciation of the fact that coal is a 
conglomerate of various chemica] com- 
pounds, including many of the most 
complex structures known to organic 
chemistry. 

The view of the modern coal chemist 
is well expressed by Franz Fischer,’ 
who says that while proximate and 
ultimate analyses are important both 
from the scientific and technical point 
of view, they tell the chemist no more 
concerning the number and kinds of 
chemical compounds that constitute 
coal than the reader of a book would 
learn of its contents if told that the 


T Seyler, Clarence A., “The Microstructure of 
Coal,” Fuel in Science and Practice, vol TV, 1925, 
pp. 56-66. 

ë Turner, H. G, and Randall, H. R., “A Pre- 
liminary Report on the Microscopy of Anthracite 
Coal,” Journ. Geol., vol. 31, 1923, p. 306. 

°? Fischer, Franz, Uber den Stand der Kohlen- 
forschung Schriften der Brennkrafttechnischen 
Gesellschaft, E. V , Nr. 1, Wilhelm-Knapp, Halle 
(Saale), 1919, p. 6. 
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printed contents consisted of 15 per 
cent of the letter “e,” 5 per cent of the 
letter ‘“n,” 1 per cent of the letter “g,” 
4 per cent of the letter “b,” etc. As 
the reader of the book must have the 
grouping of letters into words, and 
words into sentences, so the chemist 
must have the grouping of atoms into 
molecules and the proportion of each 
molecular compound in the coal aggre- 
gate before he acquired an adequate 
knowledge of the constitution of coal. 
Modern investigators! are laying the 
foundation of a new chemistry of coal 
based on the biochemistry of plants 
and the chemical changes involved in 
processes of fermentation and decay. 
Since coal was formed from plant mat- 
ter, and since plant chemistry is better 
known than coal chemistry, ìt is most 
logical to start with the chemistry of 
plant constituents and of the known 
products obtained under the various 
possible modes of decomposition under 
peat- and coal-forming conditions. 
American investigators, in particular 
White and Thiessen, are attacking the 
problem by this methed. From the 
point of view of paleobotany and bio- 
chemistry they are endeavoring to 
trace the original plant constituents 
through the successive geologic stages 
in coal formation, as exemplified in the 
coals of different ranks from peat to 
anthracite. 

In England, Professor R. V. Wheeler 
and his co-workers in the University of 
Sheffield are intensively engaged in 

10 White, David, and Thiessen, R, Bull 38, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1914. 

Stopes, Marie C., and Wheeler, R V., Mono- 
graph on Constitution of Coal, Dept. of Sci. and 
Ind. Research, London (1918), revised in Fuel in 
Sctence and Practice, 1924 issues. 

Thiessen, R , “Structure in Paleozoic Bitumi- 
nous Coal,” Bull. 117, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
(1920). 

Fischer, F., and Schrader, H., Entstehung und 
Chemische Struktur der Kokle, Kateser-Wilhelm 
Institut fur Kohlenforschung in Mulheim-Ruhr. 
Verlag W. Girardet, Essen, 1922. 


separating individual constituents or 
similar groups of constituents in coal 
and comparing their properties with 
similar constituents of the plants of 
today. 

In Germany, Franz Fischer and as- 
sociates at the Coal Research Institute 
at Mttheim-Ruhr are vigorously at- 
tacking the problems of the constitu- 
tion of bituminous and brown coal by 
chemical methods of extraction with 
solvents, reaction with various rea- 
gents, decomposition by heat and pres- 
sure, and correlation of these results 
with a study of the biochemistry of the 
two principal plant constituents, lignin 
and cellulose. 

These are the leaders of research on 
the constitution of coal who are laying 
the foundation for our modern coal 
chemistry which is necessary to solve 
the fuel problem of the present indus- 
trial age. 


Reswarce IN MINING 


Safety research in coal mining has 
accomplished much to combat the dan- 
gers of a naturally hazardous occupa- 
tion. Coal dust is highly flammable 
and explosive when mixed with air— 
that is, as a dust cloud; flammable gas 
is given off from the coal beds; flame 
from explosives, open or exposed lights, 
and electric arcs may ignite the gas or 
dust, causing tremendous explosions 
with much loss of life; mine fires create 
poisonous and asphyxiating gases; falls 
of roof, if not properly timbered, may 
maim or kill the careless worker—in 
fact, half of our fatalities are from falls 
of roof. Let us see what science and 
research have done to combat these 
hazards: 

Davy studied the composition of 
firedamp and devised the well known 
gauze-protected flame safety-lamp 
early in the 19th century; later, Euro- 
pean investigators proved that the long 
flame from blown-out shots of black 
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powder would ignite firedamp (meth- 
ane-air mixture) and coal dust, but that 
explosives could be made and used 
which had such a short, quick flame 
that they would not cause ignition; and 
only within the last decade the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and the Mines Ex- 
perimental Station in England have 
shown how disastrous coal-dust ex- 
plosions can be prevented by spraying 
inert stone dust on the floor, sides and 
roof of the mine. 

Organized mining research is now an 
accepted institution of proved value. 
In England the Mines Welfare Fund 
(an assessment of tonnage mined) 
provides a large sum of money annu- 
ally for scientific research on the pre- 
vention of explosions and fires in mines. 
The money is expended under tbe di- 
rection of the Safety in Mines Research 
Board, a body appointed by the Min- 
ister of Mines. Experimental stations 
and laboratories are maintained at 
Eskmeals and Sheffield. France has a 
similar mine safety research station at 
Montlucon, supported jointly by the 
coal operators and the Government. 
In the United States the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines, organized in 1910, at 
Pittsburgh, has established extensive 
research laboratories and an actual un- 
derground experimental coal mine for 
research on safety and efficiency in both 
mining and utilization of coal. If the 
recommendations of these research or- 
ganizations were followed in ajl coal 
mines there would be very few, if any, 
mine explosions. 

Efficiency research has naturally 
lagged behind safety research. At the 
present time, through economic pres- 
sure, there is much research in America 
on machines for cutting, loading and 
conveying coal, and obtaining greater 
efficiency in the use of explosives. For 
example, during 1924 a six months in- 
vestigation on methods of blasting coal 
in a mine in western Pennsylvania re- 


sulted in increasing the percentage of 
lump coal from 64 to 71 per cent and in 
decreasing the amount of explosives 
used by 31 per cent. 


RESEARCH ON PREPARATION OF COAL 


In its simplest form the preparation 
of coal consists of screening the mate- 
rial into various sizes and picking out 
the large and conspicuous pieces of 
slate. Ash and sulphur are objection- 
able impurities in coal used for the 
manufacture of metallurgical coke, as 
they add to the cost of smelting and 
affect the iron and steel. The famous 
Connellsville coal of Pennsylvania and 
certain other coals in Kentucky and 
West Virginia are naturally so low in 
sulphur and ash that they are used 
directly without purification for the 
manufacture of metallurgical coke. 
But these pure coals are approaching 
depletion so that in the future washing 
processes will be applied to low-grade 
coals to reduce the impurities sufh- 
ciently for use in making coke. It is 
probable that even coal used for steam- 
ing and heating purposes will be washed 
to save the high cost of transporting 
and handling the surplus ash. At the 
present time about 5 per cent of our 
bituminous coal is washed. 

Much ingenuity and inventive abil- 
ity have been given to the design of 
various types of jigs and shaking tables 
by which the coal and impurities are 
separated by differences in specific 
gravity. All of these processes use 
water as the medium in which the coal 
is suspended, but water has certain 
objectionable features, especially in 
treating fine coal, in that 10 to 15 per 
cent of moisture remains in this coal. 
Research is therefore being carried on 
with apparatus using air as a means of 
separation. In Europe, where coal is 
more valuable than in America, froth 
flotation plants have been installed for 
recovering the very fine coal dust that 
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remains suspended m the waste wash- 
ery water. By adding minute quanti- 
ties of certain oils to the water the fine 
coal can be collected and skimmed off 
as froth; the heavy impurities remain 
in the water. In one process a large 
quantity of oil—up to 20 per cent of 
the weight of the coal—is added and 
the mixture agitated. The particles of 
coal and oil agglomerate to a plastic 
mass called amalgam. The impurities 
remain suspended in the water. One of 
these plants in Toledo is pressing this 
coal-oil amalgam into briquets about 4 
by 8 by 15 inches and wrapping them 
in paper with an automatic machine, 
thus providing a clean, high-class do- 
mestic fuel. The amalgam fuel is made 
from fine slack which is available at low 
prices at the mines. 

In the anthracite region another proc- 
ess cleans coal by agitating it in a 
mixture of sand and water of such a 
gravity as to float the coal and allow 
the impurities to sink. The ash con- 
tent is thus reduced from 40 to 10 per 
cent. 

The needless economic waste of 
transporting slate, shale and other rock 
mixed with coal from the mines to the 
market is becoming appreciated. Large 
consumers are using scientific meth- 
ods of analyzing and determining the 
heat units in the coal they purchase. 
Under present highly competitive con- 
ditions, the operator who does not 
carefully control his product fails to 
find a purchaser for his output and 
many mines have been closed through 
this cause. 


RESEARCH on STORAGE oF Coan 


The tendency of coal to react slowly 
with oxygen of the air at ordinary tem- 
peratures and under favorable condi- 
tions to heat and ignite spontaneoualy 


makes it difficult to store coal safely in ` 


large quantities. Fundamental chem- 
ical research on the constitution of coal 


is revealing some of the causes of 
spontaneous heating. Chemists are ob- 
taiming some idea of the particular con- 
stituents that are most reactive with 
oxygen. It is now definitely known 
that the coal substance itself heats 
spontaneously and that the sulphur 
content may be a contributing but not 
the only cause. Research on spontane- 
ous combustion has shown that coal 
can be stored indefinitely without dan- 
ger of combustion if it can be protected 
from the air as, for example, storage 
under water. In air storage the danger 
can be minimized by limiting the 
height of the piles to about 15 feet so as 
to permit the heat to escape. 


RESEARCH on UTILIZATION or Furs 


Research on the better utilization of 
mineral fuel probably began with its 
discovery. No doubt the first Roman 
who tried to burn coal in England ob- 
jected to the smoke and odor. It is 
recorded that King Edward I in 1306 
prohibited the use of coal as a fuel in 
London because of the heavy smoke 
and pungent odors. Likewise the 
Parisians as late as 1714 did not per- 
mit coal to be used in their city. How- 
ever, the rapidly disappearing forests 
soon forced the use of coal, and from 
that day to this British investigators 
have been trying to convert it into 
some form of fuel that may be burned 
in their open grates, radiating a cheer- 
ful glow but emitting no obnoxious 
smoke to the neighborhood. Seventy 
per cent of the bituminous coal mined 
in the United States is used for steam 
raising either in stationary boilers or in 
railroad locomotives. Obviously the 
fuel economy in steam raising is of first 
Importance. 


RESEARCH ON COMBUSTION 


In reviewing progress in this field it is 
gratifying to note the tremendous ad- 
vances in the fuel economy of the large 
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central power stations of the United 
States. The invention and general in- 
troduction of automatic stokers has 
eliminated smoke to a large degree and 
has improved the uniformity of com- 
bustion. A few decades age the trans- 
fer of two-thirds of the heat in coal to 
the steam going to the engine was con- 
sidered good practice, even for large 
power plants. The present efficiency of 
over 90 per cent in certain modern 
steam plants is unquestionably due to 
the intensive research on combustion 
and steam generation that has taken 
place in recent years. 

Intensive fuel research in America 
had its inception in the establishment 
of the U. S. Fuel Testing Plant at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1903. 
Credit must be given to the vision of 
Dr. Joseph Austin Holmes, the first 
Director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
subsequently established, who appre- 
ciated the great need of fuel conserva- 
tion in mining and utilization. At the 
World’s Fair, Professor Holmes as- 
sembled a group of investigators who 
began a survey of the fuel resources of 
the United States. They analyzed, de- 
termined the heating value, and tested 
carload samples of coal and lignite from 
all parts of the country, including re- 
search on combustion, coal washing, 
briquetting and gasification. This 
work is continued today at the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the 
Bureau of Mines where 10,000 samples 
of coal and lignite are analyzed annu- 
ally, and where research is conducted 
on the mechanism of combustion in 
boiler furnaces, ceramic kilns, metal- 
lurgical furnaces, and house-heating 
stoves with the object of increasing 
efficiency and reducing smoke. 

Undoubtedly the most significant 
modern achievement of fuel research is 
the successful use of pulverized coal in 
large power plant boilers. The burning 
of coal in the pulverized form has many 


of the advantages of burning gas. It 
permits of great flexibility m operation 
and gives a remarkably high efficiency. 
Over 90 per cent has been obtained in 
regular operation. 

The idea of using powdered coal is 
over 100 years old, but it passed the 
experimental stage only 5 years ago. 
The present rapid growth is due to or- 
ganized and deliberate research by en- 
gineers in the industry with the aid of 
scientists from the Bureau of Mines. 
Recently a large central power plant 
with automatic stokers, steam econo- 
mizers, and air preheaters for recover- 
ing every possible heat unit from the 
waste gases has also attained over 90 
per cent efficiency. It is an interesting 
race between stoker-fired and pulver- 
ized-coal power plants in which both 
contestants are taking advantage of all 
the discoveries of research in combus- 
tion, heat transmission, ceramics and 
metallurgy. 


CARBONIZATION RESEARCH 


Carbonization of coal is essentially 
the conversion of low-grade fuel to the 
higher form values of coke, gas and tar. 
By-products of economic value such as 
ammonia, naphthalene, ete., may also 
be recovered. Carbonization may be 
carried on primarily for the production 
of metallurgical coke or manufactured 
gas. A third form of carbonization 
in which the principal object is the 
maximum production of liquid fuel is 
known as low-temperature carboniza- 
tion. This method is still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

The field of coal carbonization has 
abounded with opportunities for re- 
search from the days of Murdock, who 
made the first practical application of 
gas lighting in 179%, to the present 
time. The industry has developed 
along two parallel lines—the manu- 
facture of coke on the one hand, in 
which the gas and tar were allowed to 
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escape into the atmosphere for many 
years; and the manufacture of gas on 
the other hand, in which the process 
was so conducted as to obtain'the max- 
imum yield of a high candle power gas. 
The coke was considered a necessary 
evil and was disposed of as best it 
could. Today these two parallel meth- 
ods of carbonization development are 
gradually converging. The discovery 
of the Welsbach gas mantle permitted 
the use of uncarburetted coke-oven gas 
for lighting purposes. The increasing 
demand for coke for domestic fuel 
favored the coke-oven type of equip- 
ment; and finally the development of 
the by-product coke oven with its lower 
labor costs and larger units including 
recovery of all the gas, tar and am- 
monia made this process more econom- 
ical for large installations. It is 
evident therefore that the technology 
and economics of gas and coke manu- 
facture are approaching near enough to 
each other so that a compromise plant 
and process can be used to serve both 
needs. The same plant can furnish 
manufactured gas for city use and 
provide coke for foundries, blast fur- 
naces and domestic furnaces. 


By-Product Coking 


The wasteful beehive coke oven is 
fast disappearing in America; owing to 
the low investment and capital cost the 
present installations will probably re- 
main for a number of years to take care 
of peak loads in times of great indus- 
trial activity. In times of depression 
the beehive plant is the first to shut 
down. It was not many years ago that 
blast-furnace superintendents utterly 
condemned the coke made in by-prod- 
uct ovens. It lacked the beautiful 
silvery luster and the hardness and 
density of beehive oven. Now the sit- 
uation is reversed; investigation has 
shown that the more uniform coke 
made in by-product ovens is better for 


blast-furnaces, and 70 to 80 per cent of 
our coke is made by this process. 

Much credit is due to manufacturers 
of by-product ovens for supporting 
well-equipped research laboratories 
manned with able staffs of scientists. 
Results of this research have put the 
United States far ahead of any other 
country in by-product coke-oven de- 
sign and operation. The substitution 
of silica brick in place of fireclay has 
permitted the use of higher tempera- 
tures whereby the coking time has been 
greatly shortened—in a comparatively 
new oven to'll hours. The introduc- 
tion of narrower chambers has further 
shortened the time and has made it 
possible to coke coals and mixtures of 
coal heretofore considered non-coking. 
New methods have been developed for 
the removal of sulphur from the gas in 
case it is desired to use it for domestic 
purposes. The light oils are becoming 
an appreciable factor in the motor-fuel 
supply of cities in the coking districts. 
The tar forms an excellent substitute ` 
for fuel oil in heatmg open-hearth fur- 
naces in the steel plants. Ammonia 
and raw materials for dyes, explosives, 
etc., are now recovered in all by-prod- 
uct coking plants. No fuel industry 
has benefited so much by organized 
research, and much more may be ex- 
pected in the future because competi- 
tion is very keen in this industry. 


Gas Manufacture 


There has not been the same rela- 
tively rapid progress in gas manufac- 
ture that has characterized the by- 
product coke industry in the last 
decade—in fact, the gas-manufacturing 
industry today is borrowing many new 
developments from the more aggressive 
by-product coke industry. In the early 
days manufactured gas was made 
principally for illuminating purposes, 
and was burned in ordinary fish-tail 
burners. Certain unsaturated con- 
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stituents of high molecular weight 
were essential to give it sufficient illu- 
minating value. These could only be 
obtained by distilling the coal and 
leaving the light oils in the gas. The 
invention of the Welsbach mantle did 
away with the necessity of a candle- 
power standard, although it required 
many years to eliminate this require- 
ment from city ordimances. The 
candle-power standard was followed by 
a heat unit or B.t.u. standard. This 
figure was naturally set at the average 
existing value of the high candle-power 
gas then in use, 

Subsequently, research in govern- 
mental and in industrial laboratories 
showed that the value of a gas was 
directly proportional to its heating 
power or B.t.u. content, and in many 
gases the over-all fuel efficiency of using 
coal in the form of gas would be greater 
if converted into lower B.t.u. gas such 
as results from complete gasification of 
fuels. It was not until the stress of the 
war period (1914-1919) that the regu- 
lations for the sale of gas were made 
flexible enough to allow it to be sold on 
a heat-unit basis. This is now done in 
Great Britain where gas is sold by the 
“therm,” which is equal to 100,000 
B.t.u. 

The inroads on gas lighting by elec- 
tric lighting have been more than com- 
pensated by industrial consumption of 
manufactured gas; much of this con- 
sumption is stimulated by organized 
research conducted by the gas com- 
panies themselves on ga3-heating proc- 
esses. Most important of the new 
developments in the manufactured gas 
industry during the last two decades 
have been the development of con- 
tinuously and intermittently charged 
vertical retorts and the development of 
an abbreviated form of the by-product 
coke oven. The advantages of these 
newer forms of ovens. are in the pro- 
duction of a denser coke approaching 


that of metallurgical coke in quality, 
and in lower operating costs. 
COMPLETE GASIFICATION 


The complete conversion of coal mto 
gas either in one or two stages is called 


_ “complete gasification.” Producer gas 


and water gas have been made for 
many years from coke or anthracite by 
blowing air or steam and air through 
the hot fuel bed. Such gases are of low 
heating value; producer gas has from 
120 to 150 B.t.u. and water gas from 
270 to 300 B.t.u. per cubic foot. Low 
installation cost and fairly good ther- 
mal efficiency favor this form of gas 
fuel where it can be used directly with- 
out long transportation. Important 
recent advances in this field have been 
the complete gasification of bituminous 
coal, whereby the coal is converted into 
coke by the sensible heat of the hot 
producer gas in the top of the retort 
and whereby the resultant hot coke is 
converted to producer gas or water gas 
in the lower zone of the apparatus; it is 
thus possible to recover liquid by- 
products and ammonia and save the 
sensible heat of the hot coke which is 
lost in a two-stage process. 


Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 


At the beginning of this paper atten- 
tion was called to the comparatively 
early exhaustion of the world’s petro- 
leum resources. If liquid fuel is to be 
used in the distant future it must be 
obtained from solid fuel such as coal, 
lignite or oil shale, or it must be synthe- 
sized from gases produced from coal. 
During the World War, European 
countries that had no domestic petro- 
leum supplies were impressed with the 
need of making a liquid fuel from coal 
which could be substituted for petro- 
leum in military emergencies. The 
carbonization of coal at low tempera- 
tures (1000° F.) produces approxi- 
mately twice as much liquid fuel as 
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high-temperature carbonization. It is 
also possible in certain of these proc- 
esses to produce a semi-coke which 
contains enough residual volatile mat- 
ter (8 to 15 per cent) to make it easily 
ignitable and free-burning—an excel- 
lent smokeless fuel for use in open grate 
fires. ‘Therefore in England, where 
grate fires are the rule, much research 
has been conducted by public and pri- 
vate interests in attempting to de- 
velop low-temperature carbonization 
processes. 

The Fuel Research Station at East 
Greenwich, England, working under 
the direction of the Fuel Research 
Board of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, is making a 
fundamental study of the chemical, 
thermal and economic factors involved 
in low-temperature carbonization and 
is collecting reliable data that are not 
subject to the bias of experiments un- 
dertaken by commercial imterests. In 
Germany, during the World War, 
rotary retorts similar to those used in 
the cement industry were devised for 
carbonizing coal at low temperatures. 
Several of these were actually put into 
operation and provided substitutes for 
fuel oil and lubricants from low-tem- 
perature tar. Operating costs, how- 
ever, were too high for competition 
with petroleum after the war. Re- 
search is being continued in the hope 
that larger outputs may be obtained 
with cheaper installations and with 
utilization of semi-coke as powdered 
fuel in power plants. 

The well-known Carachristi-Peron 
process of the Ford Motor Company 
has the same object of burning the fuel 
in pulverized form after the oils and tar 
have been extracted. The economics 
of such processes necessarily hinge 
upon greatly enhanced prices above 
the present level for petroleum prod- 
ucts. No low-temperature carboniza- 
tion process has yet reached the point of 
successful operation at a profit. The 


field is still open for investigation. 
Low-temperature tar has an entirely 
different composition from high-tem- 
perature tar, and its constituents are 
practically unknown. It is worthless 
today, but research may show a much 
greater value tomorrow, and some 
radical departure in carbonization de- 
sign may reduce costs to the point 
where it becomes commercially 
feasible. 

The carbonization of lignite and the 
distillation of cil shales is unquestion- 
ably an important future mdustry. 
Even at the present time the states of 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
and the Province of Saskatchewan are 
interested in obtaining a usable fuel 
from their local lignite deposits. It 
would be an economic advantage if the 
long transportation of high-grade coal 
to these regions could be avoided. The 
Canadian Lignite Utilization Board 
and the U. S. Bureau of Mines have 
conducted considerable research in the 
carbonization of lignite and in devising 
carbonizers of low enough cost to be 
practicable under present conditions. 
The Hood-Odell (of Bureau of Mines) 
carbonizer resulting from this research 
appears to be et the point of commer- 
cial success. The charred residue burns 
without smoke and the fine material 
when briquetted is an excellent substi- 
tute for anthracite. 


SYNTHETIC PRocEssHs 


Bergius, in Germany, has developed 
a process for converting coal, or the 
greater part of it, into liquid fuel. A 
mixture of pulverized coal and petro- 
leum is heated to a temperature of 
about 700° F. m an atmosphere of 
hydrogen gas under a pressure of 200 
atmospheres. Under these conditions 
the greater part of the coal is converted 
into liquid products which may be sep- 
arated into approximately one-third 
each of heavy gasoline, Diesel engine 
oil, and fuel oil. Another German in- 
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vestigator, Dr. Franz Fischer, has 
made a liquid fuel which he calls “Syn- 
thol,” by heating water gas under 
similar high pressures in the presence of 
a catalytic material consisting of iron 
coated with potassium carbonate. 
Neither of these processes is commer- 
cially feasible at the present time, but 
they illustrate the tremendous possi- 
bilities in changing the form value of 
fuel as a result of scientific research. 


CONCLUSION 


The World War forced upon every 
nation a realization of the tremendous 
importance of fuels in their various 
forms. It demonstrated the.value of 
scientific research and the need of each 
nation to provide adequate sources of 
those particular forms of fuel that were 
best adapted to modern warfare— 
namely, petroleum and its products. 
_ It stimulated much research along 
lines which did not promise commercial 
returns under ordinary conditions, but 
which promised means of obtaming the 
necessary forms of fuel when the na- 
tions were thrown entirely upon their 
domestic resources. Every important 
nation (from the United States with 
110,000,000 people to New Zealand 
with 1,300,000 people) has established, 
either directly or indirectly, fuel re- 
search laboratories for carrying on 
these important investigations. 


\ 


The result is evident from a glance 
at the enormous increase in the litera- 
ture on this subject. From 30 to 50 
important books have appeared within 
the last five years on coal chemistry, 
high- and low-temperature carboniza- 
tion, fuel engineering and combustion, 
to say nothing of articles in the current 
technical press. There have also ap- 
peared in the last five years the follow- 
ing periodicals devoted entirely to fuels 
—namely, Fuel in Science and Practice 
in England; Chaleur et Industrie in 
France; Brennstoff-Chemie in Germany; 
and Fuels and Furnaces and Combustion 
in America. 

There is every indication that inter- 
est in fuel technology will continue to 
increase in the future. The only draw- 
back is the lag between research and 
practice. Where direct monetary re- 
turns are to be obtained, practice seizes 
upon the results of research at once, 
but in the more general field of con- 
servation, in more complete extraction 
of the coal from the ground, in the 
adoption of smokeless fuels at a some- 
what higher cost, and in the elimination 
of known unsafe practices in mining, 
much educational work remains to be 
done. It is hoped that practice will 
follow the pioneering line of research in 
these more altruistic aims much more 
closely in the future than it has done in 
the past. 


Significant Progress in Research in Metals 


By Georges L. Kerrey 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturmg Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESEARCH devoted to a study of 
metals is a comparatively new 

field of investigation. As is usual, the 
earlier work was chiefly academic. 
The beginning of research in metal in- 
dustries is to be found in the works 
laboratories established for process 
control, but within recent years many 
of these laboratories have extended 
their work to include process investiga- 
tion and development. A few of the 
larger companies have established 
laboratories devoted solely to research. 
In most instances these are concerned 
with investigation in many departments 
of knowledge of which the study of 
metals is only one. Such laboratories 
sometimes attain to very great size, 
numbering more than a hundred re- 
search workers and having an annual 
budget approaching a million dollars. 
These research men are frequently 
specialists with extensive training in 
their own field. Association with men 
educated in other directions offers mani- 
fest advantages in the opportunity for 
the collaboration of experts in related 
subjects. Manufacturers of metal 
products in some instances have de- 
veloped laboratories engaged in the 
study of the metal problems peculiar to 
the given industry. Many of these are 
operated under conditions sufficiently 
liberal to permit of the study of funda- 
mental questions of a purely scientific 
character, but most have a more utili- 
tarian point of view. However, confi- 
dence in the value of work which does 
not promise immediately useful results 
is increasing. ‘There is less tendency 
to leave such problems to the universi- 
ties. Along with this is a growing dis- 
position to employ highly trained men 


of the research type in an effort to 
solve troublesome plant problems. 

The application of research to indus- 
try has not always yielded satisfactory 
results. Success, or lack of it, has 
much the same make-up here as else- 
where. The elements seem to be men, 
methods and opportunity. Research 
men are not necessarily men of genius, 
but unless they have a certain point of 
view, they are not productive investiga- 
tors. ‘The field in which men are called 
upon to work may be one in which the 
development of methods has been 
tardy. Without these, progress is 
slow at best. Opportunity may be a 
matter of facilities, or it may be merely 
@ question of moral support. 

Perhaps it is because the nature of 
research is not generally understood 
that the term is so often used as a sort 
of charm. Sometimes it is the re- 
searcher himself who trades on the 
good repute of the work. Again it is 
an enterprising advertiser who calls 
attention to the fact that his product 
is the result of research. In both . 
cases there may be, and often is, real 
merit behind the claims. Too fre- 
quent iteration of these, however, is 
liable to lead to extensive discount. 
If the tendency to point to research as 
a mysterious process of thought out of 
which great things have come, and 
from which almost anything may be ex- 
pected, should give way to a more con- 
servative attitude, the condition would 
not be fraught with such HEPPU 
possibilities. 


The Crystalline Structure of Metals 


This aspect of the study of metals 
has claimed attention since the advent 
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of metallography. Jeffries! and his 
associates have extended the work be- 
gun by Sauveur and Stead on the effect 
of strain upon crystal growth during 
annealing. These investigators have 
expressed in general terms the condi- 
tions governing crystal growth in 
metals in which are shown the effects of 
strain gradient. temperature gradient 
and grain size contrast, as well as the 
usual effects of time and temperature. 
The inhibition or prevention of grain 
growth in metals has found practical 
application in the introduction of thoria 
into the tungsten filaments used m in- 
candescent lamps. The study of the 
conditions of crystal or grain growth 
has been of value in the control of grain 
size in commercial annealing operations 
on metals. 

Recently, much interest has been 
shown in the properties of metals in the 
form of large single crystals as con- 
trasted with those of the usual crystal 
aggregates. Carpenter and Elam? 
have succeeded in converting test pieces 
of aluminum four inches by one inch 
by one eighth inch into single crystals. 
This was accomplished by heating 
aluminum which had previously been 
subjected to a mild overstrain, slowly 
increasing the temperature during sev- 
eral days. Tke product was found to 
be remarkably malleable, remaining 
quite ductile after 93 per cent reduction. 

The elongation in one instance was 86 
per cent in three inches, Mark, Poly- 
ani and Schmid, in Germany, prepared 
single crystals of zinc in the form of 
wires 2 mm. in diameter. On those 
occasions in which the plane of easiest 
slip made an angle of approximately 45 
degrees with the axis of the wire, re- 
markable ductility was exhibited where 
they were broken in tension. At room 
temperature, an elongation of 600 per 

1 The Science of Metals, Jeffries and Archer. 


2? Proc. Royal Soc. Series A, Vol. 100, No. A, 
704, p. 829, Dec., 1921. 


cent was obtained and at 205° C. the 
elongation amounted to 1,700 per cent. 
This is greater elongation than has pre- 
viously been obtained with any metal. 
The very brittle bismuth, in the form of 
single crystal wires under the same 
favorable conditions, gave an elongation 
of 800 per cent at 200° C. Mark and 
Polyani? found 800 per cent elongation 
in a single crystal of tin. The tensile 
strength of such single crystal metals is 
lower than that of metals made up of 
an aggregate of crystals. Carpenter 
and Elam found the tensile strength of 
their aluminum to vary between 6,270 
and 9,180 pounds per square inch, 
while the strength of ordinary alumi- 
num would be 1,000 pounds greater 
than the stronger of these. W. P. 
Davey, of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, using the method 
of P. W. Bridgeman, prepared large 
single crystals of copper. He was able 
by this means to prepare crystals 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter 
and six inches‘long. A crystal of the 
size of a lead pencil, if given a jerking 
motion, bends like a piece of soft wax. 
A larger crystal can be bent with the 
pressure of a finger, but cannot be 
straightened again with both hands. 
These crystals exhibited an electrical 
conductivity 18 per cent greater than 
ordinary pure copper. After hammer- 
ing, swaging and annealing to produce 
the structure of ordinary copper only 
ordinary conductivity was found. 
Theories of the hardening of metals 
are still m process of formulation. 
The theory of Beilby that hardness in 
steel is due to the formation of amor- 
phous metal on slip planes is not ac- 
ceptable to Rosenhain,‘ on the ground 
that the amount of deformation during 
quenching is not sufficient to bring 
about the structural disorganization 
3 Z. Physik, 1928, 18, 75-96.. 


4 Introduction to Physical Metallurgy, Rosen- 
hain, p. 181. 
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which must precede the formation of 
partially amorphous metal. He offers 
the alternative explanation that the 
amorphous metal appears in films 
about the growing crystals of d-iron or 
alpha iron. In accordance with his 
theory, the hardness of the amorphous 
layer is increased by the presence of 
carbide in a high state of concentration 
rejected to the boundaries as the y-iron 
or gamma iron undergoes change to 
d-iron or alpha iron. In a subsequent 
paper Rosenhain expands and some- 
what modifies the above theory. 

In the later view it is held that cold 
work hardens not only by producing 
amorphous metal on the glide planes 
which is attended by the fragmenta- 
tion of large crystais, but also by the 
` roughening of glide planes and the 
resistance encountered at interfaces 
when a new orientation is met. These 
all serve to add to this effect. The 
hardness which is produced by quench- 
ing he conceives as due to the finely 
divided, highly dispersed hard particles. 
This interrupts the crystalline lattice 
of the mother solution and results in its 
partial amorphitization. Jeffries and 
Archer ° in their slip interference theory 
appear to accept the theory of Rosen- 
hain and Ewing and the “obstruction 
principle” of Howe,’ but both are ex- 
tended. They state that every known 
method of hardening can be referred to 
slip interference. The hardness and 
strength of amorphous metal are due to 
the absence of the planes of weakness 
characteristic of crystals. The hard- 
ness of quenched steel is due to the 
“keying” effect of hard cementite 
(iron carbide) particles on slip planes of 
the grains of a-iron. On quenching, 
cementite is precipitated rapidly from 
the solution in which it exists at the 


$ The Science of Metals, Jeffries and Archer, p. 
403 et seq. 

* The Metallography of Steel and Cast Iron, H. 
M. Howe. 


higher temperature. The large num- 
ber of fine hard cementite particles is 
believed to offer effective resistance to 
slip and to be responsible for the mani- 
festations of hardness and strength. 

Modifications of this theory are used 
to explain hardness in other metals. 
That there is high cohesion between 
iron atoms is apparent from the 
strength and hardness of cold worked 
iron, but cold work does not develop 
the maximum strength of which the 
metal is potentially capable. This is 
shown by the fact that hard drawn 
wires having four times the strength of 
pure iron show a considerable reduction 
of area when broken in tension. This 
evidence that considerable movement 
occurs on the slip plane likewise indi- 
cates that slip interference is not com- 
pletely effective. The hardening of 
some of the light aluminum alloys is 
explained as due to the presence of a 
finely divided copper-aluminum precip- 
itate. It is noted, too, that the pre- 
cipitate so formed may be either too 
fine or too coarse to produce the maxi- 
mum degree of hardness. 


Colloidal Theory Applied to Metallurgy 


Benedicks’ in 1910 suggested that 
the carbide in troostite—a constituent 
of semi-hard steel—is present as a col- 
loidal suspension. Numerous other 
attempts have been made to explain 
certain of the phenomena of metals by 
analogy with colloids. The experi- 
mental difficulties, however, are such 
that the idea is still in the speculative 
stage. Alexander ® believes that the 
so-called amorphous phase may not be 
truly amorphous, but that it is instead 
made up in part, if not entirely, of ul- 
tramicroscopic crystals. He suggests 
that the expressions amorphous phase 

T Zeitsch f. Chem. U. Industrie der Kolloide, 
1910, p. 290. 

8 Transactions of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 1921, 64, 
524-544, 
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and amorphous theory might be re- 
placed by the expressions colloidal 
phase and colloidal theory. Imhau- 
sen® points out that colloids differ 
from non-colloidal systems in the size 
of the particles and degree of disper- 
sion. Some analogy is found in metals 
in the differences in properties which 
attend a difference in grain size. The 
properties of hardened and tempered 
steel analogously might be explained as 
due to differences in the degree of dis- 
persion of the carbide. Mathewson 1° 
says: 

The paper by Mathewson and Phillips, in 
1916, stimulated a valuable and rather long 
discussion of the subject of recrystallization 
by Jeffries, Howe and others, and the trend 
since that time, while productive of a mass 
of data, has not, so far as I can discern, 
brought us much beyond the speculative 
stage in appreciating the exact causes of re- 
crystallization or following its very early 
stages of operation. 

One cannot escape the feeling that our 
knowledge of the causes of hardness is 
in a similar indefinite state. Further 
progress will doubtless come tarough the 
development of new methods of attack. 


High Power Metallography 


Papers by Francis F. Lucas," of the 
Bell System Laboratory, disclose re- 
markable results obtained by the mag- 
nification of metals to'5,250 diameters. 
In one of the photographs exhibited 
there, the lamellar structure in a single 
martensite needle is very clearly shown. 
This method is so recent in origin that 
there has not been opportunity to test 
its fruitfulness as applied to metallo- 
graphic research. 


Crystal Structures 


The most promising new method 
available for the investigation of metals 


° Stahl V. Eisen, 1921, 41, 1641-1649. 

10 J, Franklin Institute, 1925, 199, p. 47. 

u Bell System Technical Journal, 1924, 8, 100- 
144; Trans. Am. Soc. of Steel Treaters, 1024, 
Vol. 6, pp. 669-891. 


is that of X-ray diffraction. By this 
method it has been possible to learn 
much of the arrangement of atoms 
within the crystal. Both metals and 
compounds have been studied. The 
instrument used is the X-ray spectro- 
scope.“ In the crystal the atoms are 
arranged in regular planes. These 
planes act in a manner analogous to the 
lines on a diffraction grating. The 
procedure consists in effect in measur- 
ing the distance between these planes. 
Crystals are, of course, three dimen- 
sional, and accordingly, to gain informa- 
tion necessary for the construction of a 
crystal model, it is necessary to measure 
three or more sets of planes in different 
directions. Evidence so obtained, in 
conjunction with the information sup- 
plied by crystallography, makes it 
possible in many instances to construct 
crystal models which show the distribu- 
tion of the atoms in the resulting space 
lattice. As a direct result of the 
measurements, the distance between 
planes of atoms is obtained and, in ad- 
dition, some less direct evidence of the 
size and shape of the atoms. At least 
four variations on the method are em- 
ployed, selection of the method some- 
times being made on the basis of the 
characteristics of the material being 
examined and again from personal 
preference alone. The list of workers 
in the field is now large, but special 
credit is due Laue,” Bragg & Bragg,” 
Hull and Debuye *® and Scherrer. 
Jeffries and Bain” as well as other 
investigators have used this method in 
the study of metals. 

We now know with a fair degree of 
definiteness concerning most of the 

2 R. W. G. Wyckoff, J. Franklin Inst. Vol. 195, 
188-1928. 

13 Ann, d. Physik, 42, 989 (1918). 

u X-rays and Crystal Structure, W. H. and W. 
L. Bragg. G. Bell & Sons: London. 

1 J. Franklin Inst., 1922, 193, p. 189. 

18 Physik Z, 17, 277-1916. 

17 Science of Metals, Jeffries and Archer, p. 61. 
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common metals, the nature of the 
space lattice, that is, body centered 
cubic, face centered cubic, etc., in 
which the metal occurs. It appears, 
too, that in the case of metallic solid 
solutions, the crystals of the solid solu- 
tion are built up on the same space 
lattice as the solvent metal. When 
the two metals are very similar, the 
atoms of the two elements appear 
mixed indiscriminately in the space 
lattice. When, however, the difference 
between the metals is marked, it is 
probable that two different kinds of 
solid solutions would appear, each con- 
taining both kinds of atoms. Since 
two metals are never identical, it fol- 
lows that the introduction of even a 
similar metal into a space lattice will 
disturb existing relations. As the 
metals differ more and as their mutual 
solubilities become less, the disturb- 
ances become greater. This results in 
increasing hardness. It is in such a 
manner that Rosenhain 18 explains the 
hardness of solutions made up of two 
metals having a limited mutual solubil- 
ity. Insuch binary alloys, the hardness 
is usually greatest at a point where the 
maximum solubility isreached. Those 
elements having the lowest solubility 
have the greatest effect in increasing 
hardness. Nickel and silicon, which 
are extensively soluble in iron, have 
only slight hardening effect, while 
carbon, with its lower solubility, pro- 
duces a very notable hardening. 
Constitutional Diagrams 

Work upon the constitutional dia- 
grams of alloys is less active than for- 
merly. This is in part because the 
simpler as well as the more interesting 
combinations have already been devel- 
oped. Itis probably mainly due to the 
fact that less information has been 
gained from the diagrams than was ex- 


18 Metallurgical Chemical and Engineering, 
1921, 25, 243. 


pected. They will, however, be de- 
veloped in all fields of special interest 
for of course no work with alloys is 
complete without such data. 


Magnetic Analysis 


It is stated by Burrows ?® that for 
any set of properties in a metal there is 
one and only one set of magnetic proper- 
ties. Much interest has been shown 
in this method of analysis but the num- 
ber of practical applications remains 
small. One manufacturer' uses it to 
test certain types of large forgings for 
internal defects. Another uses it to 
test case-hardened chain. This method 
of test oers a marked advantage over 
most others in that the material tested 
need not be cut, drilled or even marked 
in any way. It is on trial in a number 
of other epplications. Further investi- 
gations will undoubtedly develop many 
uses for this method apart from those 
cases in which the magnetic properties 
themselves are of interest. 


Metallic Cementation 


Sirovich and Cartoceti?° have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the cementa- 
tion of copper by manganese through 
the use of iron-manganese carbon al- 
loys rich in manganese. They also 
succeeded in cementing copper with 
aluminum by using an alloy of iron 
and aluminum containing 60 per cent 
of aluminum. The temperature in the 
latter case was 750° C. ‘The authors 
believe that the mechanism of the 
process is that of vaporization followed 
by absorption and diffusion. In an- 
other paper,” the same authors report 
a cementation of copper by manganese, 
using for this purpose a powdered alloy 
of chromium and manganese. At a 

19 Proc. A. 3. T. M., Vol. XVI, Pt. I, p. 89 
(1917). 

20 Gazetia Chimica Itcliana, 1922, 52 (2), 233- 
245, 245-249. 

11 Gazzetta Chimica Italiana, 1922, 52 (1), 436- 
449, 
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depth of .1 mm., the case contained in 
all instances from 5 to 20 per cent of 
manganese. No manganese was found 
at a greater depth than .6 mm. 


Spectal Steels 


The interest which formerly attached 
to the nickel chromium steels is now 
enjoyed, although in less degree, by the 
molybdenum steels. These steels con- 
tain as alloying elements either molyb- 
denum alone, or molybdenum associ- 
ated with nickel, chromium and vana- 
dium. In all cases, the characteristics 
of the new steels are improved over 
those of the older type to which they 
correspond except for the addition of 
molybdenum. With a given tensile 
strength, there is a slightly increased 
elongation and reduction of area. The 
early stainless steels contained approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of chromium with 
carbon ranging from .4 to 1.25 per cent. 
These steels could be hardened and 
were used largely in the manufacture of 
stain resisting cutlery. This list has 
now been extended by the addition of 
low carbon chromium steels. One 
variety contains more than ordinary 
amounts of silicon. While these can- 
not be hardened, they find many uses 
where great resistance to stain and cor- 
rosion is necessary. The physical 
properties are equal to those of medium 
carbon machine steel. It is to be ex- 
pected that they will play an important 
part in the manufacture of automobile 
hardware, automobile fenders, turbine 
bucket blades and other articles. 

Steels for use in the manufacture of 
permanent magnets have usually con- 
tained as the principal alloying element 
either chromium or tungsten, but the 
greatest development in this field seems 
to be a steel produced by Honda and 
Saito. It contains 85 per cent of 
cobalt, 7 to 9 per cent of molybdenum 
or uranium and .5 per cent of carbon. 

* Phys. Rev., 16-495-500, 1920. 


Yensen * has found that the magnetic 
permeability of silicon steel can be in- 
creased by repeatedly melting in vacuo, 
which removes gases. A high fre- 
quency induction furnace is used. 
Arnold and Elmen ™ describe an alloy 
consisting priicipally of nickel 80 per 
cent and iron 20 per cent. This alloy 
has remarkable magnetic properties 
when properly heat-treated, to which 
influence it is very susceptible. Under 
these conditions, its permeability at 
small field strengths is many times 
greater than that of any other known 
metal. ‘This alloy, and other alloys of 
similar composition, are called perm- 
alloy. The discovery of these alloys 
is expected to revolutionize submarine 
cable construction and operation. 


Tool-cutting Alloys 


High speed steel, the chief of these, 
has undergone no considerable change 
within recent years. In some in- 
stances, cobalt amounting from 2 to 5 
per cent has been added to the tungsten, 
chromium and vanadium normally 
present, but the advantages have not 
been outstanding. Haynes’ alloys of the 
Stellite series, consisting of tungsten, 
molybdenum, chromium and cobalt, 
continue to supplement the use of high 
speed steel in special cases. Cooper * 
has developed an alloy consisting prin- 
cipally of nickel and zirconium with 
smaller and possibly unimportant 
amounts of iron, aluminum and silicon. 
Although not in itself very hard, it 
possesses the property of red hardness 
in remarkable degree. 


Light Alloys 

Aeroplane and dirigible construction 
has added greatly to the interest in light 
alloys. Extensive investigations have 


z Univ. of DI. Bulletin 88 (1918). 

% J. Franklin Inst., 1928, 195, 621—632. 

= Trans. Amer. Electro Chem. Soc., 1928, 48 - 
215-225, 
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been carried on in many countries. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive work 
has been that of the National Physical 
Laboratory at Teddington under Rosen- 
hain.™ Alloys of the duralumin type, 
containing about 95 per cent of alumi- 
num with four per cent of copper and 
one-half per cent each of manganese and 
magnesium, continue to offer the great- 
est promise of usefulness. These al- 
loys in the annealed condition have 
about twice the strength of aluminum. 
After hardening, the tensile strength is 
equal to that of low carbon steel with a 
density of only one-third. They are 
hardened by quenching in water from 
about 500° C., but hardening is not 
noticeable until one hour after quench- 
ing and then continues for four days 
before maximum hardness is attained. 
The same degree of hardness may be ob- 
tained by heating in boiling water 24 
hours. In the period before hardening 
begins, the cold working properties are 
similar to or even better than those of 
the annealed metal. Like steel, by cold 
work, the strength can be raised to 
about 70,000 pounds per square inch. 

Alloys of aluminum, silicon, magne- 
sium and zinc have many properties in 
common with alloys of the duralumin 
type. Sometimes copper is present. 
An alloy consisting chiefly of aluminum 
and silicon” (11 per cent) has much 
higher physical properties than alum- 
inum and is suggested for use in making 
light metal castings. Alloys containing 
from 88 to 97 per cent of magnesium * 
are also of interest. They are lighter 
than the aluminum alloys and less 
strong. The other elements present 
in these alloys are usually alummum, 
zinc, manganese and copper. 


% Eleventh Report to the Alloys Research 
Committee on some Alloys of Aluminum. Nat. 
Phys. Lab., Teddington, England, Aug., 1921. 

a7 Foundry Trade Jour., 1922, 26, 804. 

28 Trans. Am. Soc. for Steel Treating, 1922, 2, 
607-615. 


Heat Resisting A:loys 


Steels containing a high percentage 
of chromium show much less tendency 
to scale than do s<eels of ordinary com- 
position. Brophy ** reports an alloy of 
iron, nickel and aluminum which is 
proof against oxidation at 1300° C. 
An alloy of nickel chromium containing 
about 80 per cent of nickel is the most 
widely used. Besides its resistance to 
scale formation while hot, it has the 
further advantage of having somewhat 
higher physical properties at high tem- 
peratures than other materials of simi- 
lar low cost. This has led to its exten- 
sive use as a resistance heating element 
and has made it available for the con- 
struction of retorts and other apparatus 
where relatively high temperature is 
employed. 


Resistance to Fatigue 


Investigations of the laws governing 
fatigue failure in metals is of great 
importance. Thzrather commonly ac- 
cepted idea that metals, like human be- 
ings, reccver their strength on resting 
after work seems to be supported by 
experiment. It is not claimed, how- 
ever, that the analogy can be carried 
further, and the reasons for this must 
be regarded as different. The most 
extensive work of this kind has been 
carried out under thedirection of®° H. F. 
Moore in co-operetion with the National 
Research Council. By testing succes- 
sive pieces with diminishing loads, a 
load is found et which the life is 
indefinitely long under fatigue test. 
This is called zbe endurance limit. 
Such a method of test, which neces- 
sarily involves many millions of rever- 
sals, is extremely tedious. Moore *! 


2 Trans. Am. Soc. for Steel Treating, 1922, 21, 
384-386. 

3% Bulletin 124, Univ. of Il., Eng. Exp. Sta., 
Oct. $1, 19€1. 

3 Bulletin 142, Univ. of Il, Eng. Exp. Sta. 
May, 1924. 
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and Kommers have devised apparatus 
which overcomes this difficulty. When 
the results obtained by the ordinary 
method of test are plotted, load 
against number of reversals, a sharp 
break in the curve is noted at the en- 
durance limit. In a modified type of 
machine, a contact thermocouple indi- 
cates the change in temperature which 
corresponds to the change in stress. 
These results, when plotted, show a 
break in the curve at a load which 
corresponds to the endurance limit. 
With this procedure, it is necessary to 
take only temperature and load read- 
ings to find the point. They have 
found that pieces undergoing this form 
of test are very much influenced by the 
character of the surface finish. Cold 
working tends to increase the endurance 
limit somewhat, but not in proportion 
to the increase in static elastic limit. 
Increase in static tensile strenzth is not 
a reliable indicator of the increase in 
endurance limit. 

Failure under fatigue tests causes the 
material to present a short fracture in 
which there is an absence of any evi- 
dence of ductility. This is because 
failure is in the nature of a progressive 
slip, starting at the most strained 
fibers in the outer surface. Slip starts 
in one of the crystals and continues 
either into the next one or until it meets 
some obstruction. In the latter case, a 
new slip starts with similar outcome. 
This continues until failure occurs. In 
test pieces symmetrically loaded there 
is usually an area at the center, the so- 
called neutral zone, in which fracture is 
of the normal kind, and which has a 
different appearance from that of ad- 
joining areas. One often hears the 
remark made upon examining a piece of 
broken metal, that it is crystallized and 
has failed from fatigue. Of course, all 
metals are crystallized and whether 


failure is from fatigue or some other 
cause can usually be told at a glance. 


Tue Fururs or RESEARCH In METALS 


It is not many years since the begin- 
ning of chemical control m the manu- 
facture of steel. Until that time, the 
only control was in the art of the melter. 
Exact chemical] analysis made it possible 
to trace many relations between prop- 
erties and composition. As a result, 
steel was made and sold to meet a speci- 
fied composition. Another great ad- 
vance in the study of metals was made 
with the advent of metallography, 
when metals were first studied under 
the microscope. ‘This added immeas- 
urably to the control of properties in 
metals. The investigations which it 
suggested made clear the importance of 
crystal structure. The presence of 
certain constituents or aggregates was 
noted, and connection established with 
the physical behavior of the metal. 
Great improvement has occurred in the 
manufacture and heat treatment of 
metals in consequence of these discov- 
eries. But in spite of all of these ad- 
vances, there yet remains much to be 
done. We may seriously ask ourselves 
not why metals are so strong, but 
rather why they are so weak. Calcula- 
tions made by Griffith * indicate that 
the absolute cohesion of metals might 
be expected to result in a tensile 
strength of 5,000,000 pounds per square 
inch instead of 50,000 pounds which we 
find in iron, or less in many other metals. 
The trend is still towards the study of 
the smaller elements of structure. 
The period of X-ray spectrometry and 
spectrography which we are just enter- 
ing, through its ability to give us 
knowledge of the arrangement of the 
atoms themselves, gives great promise 
of further interesting revelations. 

3 Phil. Trans, Series A, Vol. 221, pp. 168-198. 


Research in the Artificial Silk Industry 
By S. S. SapTLER 


President, Samuel P. 


ESEARCH in general is defined as 
careful and diligent investigation, 
seeking for facts or principles. It 
should also be considered as embodying 
intelligent, trained and thorough effort. 
Research should only be undertaken by 
competent people or the effort may be 
wasted. Of course, an inspired worker 
can do more than one who is not in- 
spired or who has very little incentive. 
Under modern conditions of specialized 
training, research to besuccessful should 
be conducted by technically tramed 
people and if it bears on manufacturing 
processes it should be organized or 
composed of separate and articulating 
parts. 

There are two main kinds of research: 
pure and applied. Pure research is 
supposed to be undertaken for the 
general advancement of knowledge by 
educational institutions, governments 
and by trade associations. Ordinarily 
there are supposed to be no immediate, 
financial returns from pure research. 
But the fact is that being fundamental, 
the returns that come from this source 
are the largest, and really new truths are 
discovered. ‘Then there are by-prod- 
ucts of pure research that are of a dis- 
tinctly practical and remunerative 
nature. All large organizations which 
can finance the work through a pe- 
riod of years should engage in pure 
or fundamental research. Applied re- 
search is the subject of this paper, 
however, with particular application to 
artificial silk. 

In earlier times men were to be found 
who were so far ahead of their fellows 
or had so much more and better train- 
ing than almost any one with whom 
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they came in contact that they were 
self-organized or, in effect, organiza- 
tions in their single persons. This situa- 
tion was prevalent in the early days of 
modern chemistry and running through 
most of the 19th century. A man of 
genius with the patience to study many 
branches of science anu with untiring 
energy, often undertook work that now- 
a-days would only be considered by a 
more or less diversified organization. 
This condition Coes not obtain today. 

The inspiration of a directing head is 
of prime umportanec today. The ex- 
tent to which the Chief can inspire his 
individual workers is in inverse ratio to 
the amount of detail direction that will 
be required. A research organization 
cannot function efficiently without an 
esprit de corps. Some “soul” must be 
put into the work. 


Tss Reasons ror RESEARCH 


In general, research may come about 
from two standpoints. First, the urge 
to research. This practically brings us 
back to the individualistic method or 
it may be at present in many cases only 
the working-out of one’s hobbies. 
While this has its well established place 
it is not quite the subject of this paper. 
Second, the research from demand. 

Demand for research is the outcome 
of our complicated artistic and luxu- 
rious civilization. These propositions 
may seem to be independent but in 
reality the two latter are the causes of 
the former. Because we want things 
both beautiful and convenient we must 
develop the intricate and elaborate 
means of producing the finer things for 
living. 
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If people only wanted what was most 
efficient, convenient and artistic and 
kad settled tastes, industry and re- 
search would probably not be operated 
at the intensive rate they are at present, 
especially in this country. In Europe 
there is, or at least was until very re- 
cently, a satisfaction in having things 
well made and when one possessed these 
things he became satisfied and the 
articles became cherished possessions 
as long as they lasted. It is needless to 
zo into details as this characteristic of 
Europeans is quite well known. ‘This 
picture is really underdrawn as there is 
a veneration for old things that seems 
to be stronger as one travels arcund the 
world from the United States eastward 
to China, where the reverence for old 
things is extreme. The desire for 
novelty, therefore, is a great factor in 
modern life and affects research. 

Competition is the life of trade and 
consequently of research. Manufac- 
turers probably improve their methods 
largely because others do. They often 
increase their production because others 
would if they did not. The proper 
extent of production can only be de- 
termined by research. 


Is ron Cost JUSTIFIABLE? 


The cost of research will be a per- 
centage of the value expressed in dol- 
lars. They should be considered as 
entries in the capital account. Govern- 
ments, however, could not issue bonds 
to cover the estimated cost of research 
nor could corporations, if the plan were 
disclosed. The reason for this is the 
risk. J will assert, however, that the 
risk of well considered and well planned 
research is vanishingly small, especial- 
ly when planned by business interests 
having a well conceived objective. If 
the projectors do not secure the results 
at which they aim, they secure others 
(by-products) of the original research or 


they find that the objective cannot be 


obtained and so concentrate their efforts 
on what they already have. Now the 
investigators know that they are pursu- 
ing the right course and they cannot fail 
if confident energy is exerted in the right 
direction. That research is costly is to 
be expected. Knowledge is the most 
valuable form of property we have and 
who expects to build with bricks and 
mortar for any small sum. Expense 
merely leads to efficiency. 

The only arguments that I will ad- 
vance to show that the cost of research, 
though high, is reasonable, are: First, 
Europeans are noted for their conserv- 
atism, as compared with ourselves, 
yet they have led usin research. ‘That 
we have gone ahead in wealth is due 
largely to our natural resources which 
were believed inexhaustible (but have 
now been largely squandered); to our 
unity; and to our quickness of percep- 
tion; but not to our thoroughness and 
attention to details. Second, practi- 
cally all of the modern successful cor- 
porations in this country have found it 
profitable. The profits are generally 
substantial and thousands of per cent 
are not at all unusual. If known ac- 
curately profits are not always quoted 
to the research staff. 

Valuable lessons can be derived from 
a study of the course of research in 
artificial silk production. When or- 
ganized research has been conducted in 
the artificial silk industry, very remu- 
nerative returns have been obtained. 
The great mass of scattering patents 
indicates that considerable research, 
poorly supported and poorly organ- 
ized, was carried out and failed. I 
have personally known of a number of 
non-technical or untrained men who - 
came to this country and started ill- 
advised operations. How many more 
there were in this country and espe- 
cially in Europe I do not know, but 
estimate them to be many in number. 

The only cases of well organized re- 
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search in this field of which I have 
knowledge, were successful. In well or- 
ganized research, failures to accomplish 
certain ends are valuable as negative 
results and tend to narrow the field and 
bring us that much nearer to the goal of 
success. The most successful and best 
known silk research enterprises un- 
doubtedly were the Tubize develop- 
ment of the Chardonnet process, the 
Viscose processes of the Courtaulds, 
Ltd., the duPonts, the Glanzstoff 
method of making filaments from & 
solution of cellulose in cuprammonium 
and the more recent product made by 
spinning a solution of cellulose acetate. 

I shall discuss these processes in a 
very brief and incomplete way and 
more from a controversial than techni- 
cal standpoint. As to the technical 
side there has been some effort to re- 
port the important processes but nat- 
urally valuable secrets are guarded 
jealously. What have found their way 
into print are, in a measure, the secrets 
that have leaked out and patent dis- 
closures. 


THe CHARDONNET PROCESS 


Count Hilare de Chardonnet, though 
not the first experimenter in this field, 
was the first to obtain valuable results. 
If Chardonnet had not been wealthy he 
doubtless would not have succeeded. 
I do not know when he really began his 
studies but doubtless long before mak- 
ing things public. He is said to have 
. first of all studied the silk worm in the 
south of France and tried to imitate the 
spinning method of the worm (Bombix) 
by artificial means. He first used 
Mulberry twigs and leaves as the basis 
of his colloid, to find later that he 
could perfectly use a fairly pure form 


of cellulose. He placed his plan of pro- ` 


cedure in the hands of the Academie 
des Sciences in 1884. It was not until 
1891, however, that a small factory was 
put in operation at Besançon, France, 


certainly ten years after he started. 
Then it was some years after this be- 
fore the suk was even reasonably satis- 
factory. 

As an instance of a commercially 
successful research I would not choose 
the work of Chardonnet, but this does 
not detract from the honor that should 
be accorded this pioneer. The more 
honor is due him as he worked at fun- 
damental research and the result was 
the great by-product of the artificial 
silk industry. He worked unselfishly 
as only the fortunate may. ; 

That the oziginal company which 
took up the Chardonnet process did 
not succeed as well as the company 
formed to operate this process at Tubize, 
Belgium, is probably due to the fact 
that the Tubize Company early had 
intensive and adequate research and 
while I do not know the particulars of 
the company et Besancon as I do of 
the Tubize, the works of which I have 
visited several times, I believe I am 
right in saying that the former company 
did not have well organized research. 

An account of the Chardonnet proc- 
ess in 1887 shows a very crude prod- 
uct. The turbid collodion was clari- 
fied by the precipitation of zinc or iron 
tannate in the solution and then spun 
into dilute nitric acid instead of water. 
The account does not mention washing 
with water, but whether or not this 
was done the filament, unless dyed or 
stained, was gray or black in color and 
relatively unattractive in appearance. 
It must, however, have given promise or 
the work would have been abandoned. 

In 1888, Chardonnet speaks of using 
either sulphite wood pulp or cotton, 
but finally settled on the use of cotton. 
He apparently at this time spun into 
water and denitrated with nitric acid 
of moderate strength, in contrast to his 
original method. In 1896, artificial 
silk still seems to have cost more than 
natural, but the hope was expressed by 
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Herzog that it could be made more 
cheaply. The denitration of the fila- 
ment was later accomplished in a better 
way by the use of sulphohydrates. 

Chardonnet in 1898 patented the 
use of hydrated nitrocellulose in making 
the collodion. This may not seem to 
those who have not followed this art as 
being very important, but it was rather 
revolutionary as it obviated the neces- 
sity of spinning into water. The spin- 
ning now took place in air and the spin- 
narets were in a case that was designed 
to collect only the vapors of the sol- 
vents coming off from the filament. 
This air ladened with solvents was now 
taken off and wasted for some years 
but later a process of recovery was 
worked out and installed. 


Lack or Vision 


To show the lack of imagination 
of many generally successful business 
men, according to the U. S. Gonsular 
Reports, December, 1894, we learn the 
Lehner (modified Chardonnet process) 
was started in England with #500,000 
capital. The report of the Bradford 
Conditioning House was quite favor- 
able. The rather general opirion in 
Bradford was, however, about as fol- 
lows: It was doubted if it could ever be 
produced in quantities great enough to 
make it a factor in trade, although it 
might have limited consumption as a 
weft (filling) with other warp material. 
Conservative textile people would not 
take it up and consequently the enter- 
prise failed. 

In Germany at this time it was said: 


Reports of experts have decided that arti- 
ficial (celluloid) silk is much inferior to the 
natural article on account of higher specific 
gravity, less elasticity and above all its 
inflammability. Furthermore, its manu- 
facture is difficult and only a very small 
quantity can be put upon the market. Se- 
rious competition with natural silk and silk 
products is out of the question. 


Probably the German experts were 
right technically but lacking in imagi- 
nation. This in many respects is bet- 
ter, however, than being highly imagi- 
native but lacking in technical training 
and acumen. 

In a report of the U. S. Consul at St. 
Etienne, France, inm March, 1898, 
speaking of the process, he says that 
the thread which was made from wood 
pulp is rendered as slow of combustion 
as other textile material by special 
treatment. He also says that the fre- 
quent snapping of the threads caused 
by unequal pressure made such differ- 
ences in weight and loose ends that the 
product was comparatively worthless. 
His trite remark in summing up was to 
the effect that capitalists, while in- 
terested, were prone to await develop- 
ments. 


OTHER Processes AND RESULTS 


These reactions in 1893 indicate to 
us the psychology of many, if not most, 
men of affairs of all ages. They will let 
some one else bear the burden of the re- 
search and if successful will endeavor 
then to obtain benefits therefrom. 
Most mventors die poor. Some are 
allowed a bit of fame which does not 
cost anything. On the other hand, this 
aloofness of industry until a process is 
fully developed is a great stimulus 
towards producing the most perfect 
products. After all, why should any 
one take risks that do not seem judi- 
cious? It is better to miss participat- - 
ing in a profitable venture than to 
embark in a poor one. 

In 1892, F. Lehner in Zurich made 
improvements by heating the nitro- 
cellulose used to make the collodion 
solution with some strong mineral acid. 
We know now quite well how acids will 
modify the viscosity of cellulose solu- 
tions, whether afterwards nitrated or 
dissolved in cuprammonium. Lehner 
also improved the filament by denitrat- 
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ing in ammonium sulphide solution in 
a way very similar to what is now 
affected. 

This research by another worker il- 
lustrates the value of co-operation or 
collaboration. If the result of an im- 
portant invention is to be kept in the 
hands of the originators or a single 
group of capitalists, it is generally 
necessary to so organize the research 
that men of different specialized train- 
ing can attack the problem so that time 
may be saved and the end really 
obtained by the projectors and not 
left for some better or differently 
trained inventor to pick up and make 
commercial. 

It had apparently taken from six to 
ten years to produce a reasonably well 
denitrated filament by the general 
method of Chardonnet. Still the proc- 
ess was far from successful and al- 
though this artificial silk had a market, 
it was probably not until the factory 
was fully established in Tubize, Bel- 
gium, that a satisfactory article was 
made at about the time the Chardonnet 
patents had expired. 

Nowadays a financial group or cor- 
poration who purchase or develop a 
basic and valuable discovery expect to 
have the larger part or, indeed, all of 
their 17 years of monopoly. 

We can continue the study of re- 
search as applied to artificial silk in 
considering the Viscose process. Vis- 
cose filaments are made by the interac- 
tion of cellulose, sodium hydroxide and 
carbon disulphide This forms what 
is known as cellulose xanthate. This 
is quite soluble in water and after the 
solution is properly clarified it is passed 
through capillary jets, known as spin- 
nerets, into a strong acid solution, thus 
forming the filaments. After the fila- 
ments are obtained the processes are 
essentially textile in their nature. 
® This xanthate material was discov- 
ered in 1892 by the English cellulose 


or paper chernists, Cross, Bevan and 
Beadle. They described this new 
chemical and discussed possible uses 
for the same, but they did not seem to 
refer at first to making textile threads. 
A commercial way of making filaments 
of Viscose was not discovered until 
1908, when Stern found that am- 
monium salts could be used to precipi- 
tate this solution. Furthermore, it 
was some time after this before the 
more practical means of precipitating 
the Viscose as insoluble filaments, with 
sulphuric acid, was adopted. 

It does not look as if our English 
friends had been very prompt about 
organizing research in this field, and, 
judging from the patent literature, 
organized research seems in all the 
processes to really begin about 1906. 
As far as English textile people are con- 
cerned, it is stated that they were 
watching results in France, and believed 
that if artificial silk proved to be an 
important element in commerce they 
would “jump m” and make the most of 
the situation. They were not all of 
this mind, however, as some held the 
belief that people abroad who were al- 
ready in the field and had trained 
technical staffs would probably keep 
the lead commercially. 

Although France, Belgium and Ger- 
many were in the field with successful 
enterprises using the Chardonnet and 
the Cuprammonium methods, the re- 
search work of Samuel Courtaulds & 
Company that was established at Kew 
developed a new process that has had 
the greatest production of all. This 
must have been really organized re- 
search work. The time of this inten- 
sive research work in England seems 
to coincide with the more intensive 
work that was done in Belgium, and 
was immediately followed by important 
work in Germany, when the method 
of spinning cuprammonium silk was 
changed from the acid to the alkaline 
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method with great benefit to the 
quality of the silk. 

Viscose silk was soon so well thought 
of that factories were established in 
Germany, France, Italy, and, I believe, 
Belgium. It became at once the cheap- 
est silk to produce, and this may be the 
cause of the intensive research work 
that took place in Belgium and Ger- 
many. The German article was, fur- 
thermore, inferior, as it was rather 
wiry and possessed too much lustre to 
simulate the product of the silk worm. 
The people operating the Chardonnet 
process had to look for means of effect- 
ing economies. They decreased the 
amount of solvent used per pound 
of silk by lowering the viscosity of 
the cellulose, and introduced effective 
means of recovering a large percentage 
of the solvents (ether and alcohol) used. 
The Viscose process was fortunate in 
using water as a solvent. I have al- 
ready called attention to the use of 
considerable water in the collodion used 
in the Chardonnet process as a result of 
research work carried on some years 
after the work was started. 

The Cuprammonium process was 
essentially a German development, 
although the real inventor was Des- 
peissis, a Frenchman. Despeissis died, 
however, before his patent could be 
issued, and according to French law, 
the patent could not be granted to his 
heirs, as it could in this and other 
countries. This was in 1890, and it was 
not until 1897 that Pauly repatented 
the process. 

The cellulose was dissolved in an 
ammoniacal solution of copper salt, and 
the filtered solution was forced from 
spinnarets into sulphuric acid. About 
1908, patents began to be issued for 
spinning baths made up of alkaline 
solutions, as it was found that they 
produced softer, more elastic, and less 
glossy silk. This process is relatively 
cheap, and by the improvement of 


Thiele, very fine denier silk could be 
produced. Practically all of the efforts 
to make artificial silk in this country 
before the advent of the Tubize and 
duPont developments, and excepting 
the Viscose Company, were by cupram- 
monium methods. This may be due to 
the relative simplicity of the Cupram- 
monium process, but I am inclined to 
believe it is due to the greater number 
of workers from the German artificial 
silk establishments coming to this coun- 
try. Although they were generally 
incompletely informed as to the exact 
methods to be followed from both a 
chemical and engineering standpoint, 
nevertheless, they were able to persuade 
capital to undertake enterprises, all of 
which failed. These failures were due 
largely to the lack of judgment of the 
projectors in not providing adequate 
research, for probably most of these 
technical or semi-technical immigrants 
had one man’s share of information. 
It is probably true that most of them 
would not have functioned very well 
with a director of organized research. 
There would have doubtless been “‘Dis- 
trust” with a large “D,” but that need 
not have prevented the work bemg 
carried on. 

A quite important artificial silk proc- 
ess is the Acetate process. Cellulose 
acetate is an ester of cellulose, made by 
condensing cellulose and the anhydride 
of acetic acid, Just as Chardonnet or 
Tubize silk is made by nitric acid and 
cellulose. Nitro cellulose silk was, 
however, a mild explosive substance, so 
that it was soon found necessary to 
remove the nitric acid radicle. With 
acetate silk, this is not necessary or 
desirable. Acetate silk is not as much 
affected by water as the other silks so 
is as strong in the wet state as in the 


Cellulose acetate silk was first brought 
out in Germany, but important work 
has been done by Dreifuss, a Swiss 
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chemist, and Mork, Little and Walker, 
American, chemists. Probably the 
effective work ir making successful 
“filaments of this silk is due to the 
chemists just mentioned. After this 
fibre was made, it was found that it 
would not take dyes like other varieties 
of artificial silk. It had some applica- 
tion as a resist fibre. Threads of ace- 
tate silk woven or knitted with other 
threads would remain uncolored, while 
the rest of the article would be dyed. 
This was too limited a use, however, 
so special organized research work was 
undertaken by the American Cellulose 
and Chemical Company. They de- 
veloped alcoholic or spirit dye baths by 
which means they were able to dye 
acetate silk, but this was unsatisfactory. 
An entirely different method was 
found by effecting a partial removal 
of the acetic radicle by means of the 
saponifying action of the alkalies. In 
this way, it would take dyes very much 
like other grades cf artificial silk, but 
` this procedure weakened the threads, 
caused loss in weight, and, doubtless, 
unevenness. Finally, they seem to 
have succeeded in finding a fairly satis- 
factory line or lines of colors that can 
be used in the ord:nary way upon the 
unaltered acetate silk. This looks like 
a good piece of research work that has 
been quite effective, and should greatly 
extend the usefulness of acetate silk. 
Adam Millar preduced filaments by 
squirting hot concentrated gelatin solu- 
tions into air, and then winding the 
threads. ‘These were then rendered 
insoluble by means of formaldehyde. 
The promoters of this process made 
great claims for this silk, which was 
known as Vandura silk, but while the 
filaments were insoluble, they swelled 
so much with water that they did not 
have strength enough to be used com- 
mercially. Recently, in this country, 
Little revived the hope that gelatin 
might be used to make artificial silk by 


spinning into acetate. It might be 
desirable to have such fibres as they 
would be of animal origin like silk. 
But there has been little said about 
this process of late. 


Wuar THe puPonts Dip 


We will now touch upon one of the 
most intense pieces of organized re- 
search work that has been undertaken 
in this industry. About the time the 
Tubize Company were co-operating 
with American capitalists in starting 
production of ccllodian silk in America, 
the duPont interest3 sent a “flymg”’ 
squad of investigators to Europe with 
a view of finding the most available 
process to bring to America to serve as 
a means for the investment of millions 
of idle funds, and to enable the duPont 
Company, in part, to utilize an efficient 
technical staff that had been developed 
during the War, and for which it would 
otherwise have had no use. ‘This was 
not entirely charitable, in effect, but in 
large part was a recognition of the cap- 
ital asset value of an efficient technical 
staff. 

After careful investigation of chemi- 
cal, engineering and legal talent, under 
the direction of a competent chemist, 
rights to use the Viscose process of the 
Société Française de la Viscose at Arc- 
la-Bataille near Dieppe were obtained, 
and arrangements made for securing 
the necessary plans and data. The 
duPonts made these details their own, 
which only could be done with a fully 
competent research staff. 

I do not know what the research 
work cost the du?ont Company, but as 
they had a semi-works plant in opera- 
tion for quite a period of time, it would 
not be surprising if it cost considerably 
over a quarter of a million dollars. I 
do not believe money was ever spent 
faster in research work by a single cor- 
poration, except similar work done by 
other elements of this research staff of 
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this same company when they under- 
took the development of a dye manu- 
facturing company. This work has 
paid the company so well that since 
they started operations in 1921 they 
have enlarged their already large plant, 
and are now building another. 


Has Resmarca Paw? 


It might be asked which grade of 
artificial silk is the best. Each one has 
its field, in a measure. Certain people 
will only use Tubize or Viscose, du- 
Pont or Acetate, etc. The silks all dye 
somewhat differently, and have other 
special qualities. The company which 
has the most effective research work in 
the future will probably progress most 
rapidly. There is still a large field for 
research in modifying the qualities of 
the silk as to softness, opacity, 
strength, etc. A good deal of the nec- 
essary knowledge will probably come 
by obtaining more knowledge of cel- 
lulose itself. Research workers will 
look for an entirely different base than 
cellulose, and something distinctly 
different will result. 


A great deal of the research work 
done in connection with artificial (now 
to be called “Rayon,’’) silk has been 
in connection with its properties, par- 
ticularly its dyeing properties. Of 
course, a certain proportion of the tech- 
nical work done by the important com- 
panies in this field is properly charge- 
able to control, and certainly most of 
the work now done is with a view of 
keeping the finished product up to 
standard and constant in properties. 

To date I believe all the organized 
research work on making a marketing 
artificial silk has cost less than $2,000,- 
000 during forty years. The Tubize 
Companies have written off or carried 
to surplus, besides paying liberal divi- 
dends, several times this amount, and 
the Courtaulds have made, above 
liberal dividends, many times this 
amount. I believe both the duPonts 
and the American Tubize Company 
alone have each placed this much in 
surplus in the few years they have been 
in business. In view of all this, we 
may well ask—Does well organized 
research pay? 


The Contribution of Scientific Research to the 
Development of the Portland Cement 
Industry in the United States 


By Durr A. ABRAMS 
Professor in Charge, Structural Materials Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chicago 


HISTORICAL 


CENTURY ago, Joseph Aspdin, 
an obscure mason of Leeds, Eng- 
land, was granted a patent by King 
George IV on an artificial stone which 
he called “Portland” cement, because 
of its resemblance to the well-known 
building stone quarried on the Isle cf 
Portland,—-tbe stone of which West- 
minster Abbey was constructed. 
According to the fragmentary his- 
tory of Joseph Aspdin, his patent fol- 
lowed years of experimenting, so that 
the present cement industry, which has 
developed from Aspdin’s factory of 
1825, was founded upon research. His 
plan of combining two powdered raw 
materials in certain proportions, burn- 
ing them and then pulverizing the re- 
sultmg clinker produced a cement 
much superior to the older hydraulic 
cements which were made from a single 
material that was lightly burned and 
then ground. The industry’s surpris- 
ing growth since Aspdin’s time has 
been based largely on that same factor; 
today scientific research into the con- 
stitution and manufacture of Portland 
cement and its use in making concrete 
is going forward on a still more exten- 
sive scale, 


PORTLAND CEMENT IN THE U.S 


The Portland cement industry m 
this country dates from 1872, when 


t The writer was present at the Town Hall 
Leeds, England, September, 1924, upon the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of a table in memcry of 
Aspdin, at the joint centennial celebration of the 
discovery of Portland cement, held by British and 
American cement manufacturera. 


David O. Saylcr made the first cement 
of this type ir eastern Pennsylvania. 
Here again success followed a period of 
experimenting, and while the equip- 
ment was crude, the work was based 
upon sound ideas. It was not practi- 
cal for the American manufacturers to 
draw extensively upon the store of in- 
formation then existing in Europe, and 
for many years development was slow. 
When a marked stimulus did come, it 
was through the introduction of new 
types of kilns and grinding mills which, 
particularly in the case of the kilns, 
followed a long period of often disap- 
pointing research. 

Through further investigation, it was 
discovered how to utilize pulverized 
coal in burning the clinker, in place of 
the more expensive and less widely 
distributed petroleum. Natural ce- 
ments have been made in the United 
States since th2 construction of the Erie 
Canal in 1820. In 1890, the produc- 
tion of natural cement was over 7,000,- 
000 barrels, in comparison with a third 
of a million barrels of Portland cement. 
In 1900 the country’s output of Port- 
land cement exceeded that of the older 
natural cement for the first time. 

There are now 134 operating Port- 
land cement plants in this country, lo- 
cated in 29 states scattered from the 
Atlantic coast to the Pacific, and from | 
the Canadian border to Mexico. ‘The 
latest figures available from the U. 5. 
Geological Survey show an output of 
nearly 150,000,000 barrels for 1924. 

A better product, discovered and de- 
veloped through research, has strongly 
entrenched itself, while the once firmly 
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established natural cement has al- 
most disappeared from the market. 
Some writers have attributed the de- 
cline of the natural cement industry to 
the lack of an aggressive educational 
and promotional policy, based upon re- 
search, as much as to anything else. 


COMPETITION WITH FOREIGN CEMENTS 


An understanding of present condi- 
tions in the Portland cement industry 
and the part research has played in its 
development will be best secured by 
going back some three decades. In 
1895 the domestic Portland cement 
industry, then 28 years old, was pro- 
ducing less than 1,000,000 barrels a 
year, whereas imports were about 
8,000,000 barrels. Two years later the 
United States production had zrown to 
2,700,000 barrels, which for the first 
time was greater than imports. Three 
years later the annual output had more 
than tripled, and by 1902 had reached 
more than 17,000,000 barrels. 


MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT 


The manufacture of cemen: is fairly 
complicated because of the large quan- 
tities of materials that must be han- 
dled, and the close control of the ingre- 
dients that must be maintaired at all 
times. The essential constituents of 
cement are lime, silica and alumina. 
These ingredients may be secured from 
a number of sources, the mosi common 
of which are limestone, marl and oyster 
shells for the lime; and clay, shale and 
blast furnace slag for the clayey mate- 
rials. Inthe case of blast furnace slag, 
considerable lime is also secured. 

Scientific research has made possible 
the utilization of deposits which once 
would have been considered unsatis- 
factory and has extended the possible 
locations of plants with a resulting 
saving to users of cement in various 
localities. Since cement is such a 
heavy, low-priced commodity, freight 


rates make up an important part of the 
cost where the shipping distance is 
considerable. 

The raw materials are quarried or 
excavated by powerful machinery and 
taken to the plant usually in cars. 
There the rock is put through crushers 
followed by various types of grinding 
apparatus until a materia] finer than 
flour is secured. Following crushing, 
the materials are weighed out in pro- 
portions determined by the chemist’s 
frequent tests so that in grinding a very 
intimate mixture of the ingredients is 
secured. 

The finely pulverized “raw mix” is 
now ready for the kilns, which are 
great steel cylinders, 6 to 10 feet in 
diameter and 100 to 250 feet long, lined 
with firebrick. The mixture is fed into 
one end of the kiln, which is slightly 
higher than the other so that as the 
kiln rotates the material slowly passes 
toward the lower end. The pulverized 
coal, fuel oil, or gas is blown into the 
lower end and burns in a great tongue 
of flame 80 to 40 feet in length, pro- 
ducing a heat greater than that re- 
quired to melt steel. It is in this high- 
temperature zone that entirely new 
physical and chemical compounds are 
formed, called cement clinker. This is 
white-hot as it leaves the kiln, but upon 
emerging from rotary coolers it is ready 
for the storage pile or for the grinding 
mills. 

Clinker, which consists of particles 
ranging from the size of a pea to that of 
a walnut, is glass-hard and is not 
affected by weather and needs only to 
be finely pulverized to produce cement. 
A little gypsum is added to control the 
rate of hardening of the cement. 

Although a variety of machinery is 
utilized in grinding clinker, final grind- 
ing is commonly done in rotating steel 
cylinders partly filled with a charge of 
many tons of small steel balls. As the 
cylinder rotates, these balls are carried 


i 
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part way up the side and then are 
thrown outward and down, resulting in 
pulverization of tke clinker. 


PROPERTIES OF PORTLAND CEMENT 


No matter what raw materials are 
utilized, the resulting cement must 
have certain well-defined characteris- 
tics and must meet standard specifica- 
tions which have been adopted jointly 
by the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the U. S. Government. 
The standard specifications require 
that at least 78 per cent of the finished 
cement be fine enough to shake through 
a sieve having 40,000 holes to the square 
inch. This sieve is made from bronze 
wire, but is woven much more finely 
than a silk handkerchief. 

At the present time the quality stand- 
ards of the cement industry are well 
established and all cement must meet 
these specifications. In the early days 
of the industry, a great deal of atten- 
tion was paid to securing a product that 
would equal or exceed the imported 
brands and careful mvestigation was 
absolutely necessary in order to de- 
velop methods of quality control. In 
fact, it was only after the quality of the 
domestic product had been fully dem- 
onstrated that engineers adopted it. 
Without research the industry would 
never have reached a firm basis for its 
extensive later growth. 


QUALITY CONTROL IN CEMENT PLANTS 


Chemical and physical laboratories 
are essential parts of every cement 
plant, and are jointly responsible for 
the control of the quality of the cement. 
The first tests of the chemist are made 
on samples secured from the drill holes 
in the quarry, so that he knows what 
to expect from different parts of the 
quarry after the material is blasted 
loose. This control continues through 
the manufacturing process. It is the 
chemist’s duty to set and lock the scales 


which govern the proportioning of the 
raw materials, and to change the set- 
ting as the materials change. 

The physical laboratory makes tests 
during the process of manufacture, but 
it is concerned chiefly with testing the 
finished cement to see that it conforms 
to the standard specifications. 


Raw MATERIALS IN CEMENT 


Perhaps some idea may be given by 
the following facts as to what it means 
for an industry to take some 48,000,000 
tons of raw materials in the course of a 
year, put it through varied manufac- 
turing processes involving more than 
80 operations and from it secure 28,- 
000,000 tons of finished cement. It is 
estimated that 11,000,000 tons of coal 
were burned during the year, in addi- 
tion to large quantities of fuel oil and 
gas. In fact, the Portland cement in- 
dustry is the fourth largest manufac- 
turing user of coal and the largest user 
of pulverized coal. 

Again, in breaking up the rock re- 
quired as raw material, more than 
17,000,000 pounds of explosives were 
set off in cement mill quarries during 
1924. 

Cement is shipped chiefly in return- 
able cloth sacks, four to the barrel. 
To replace the sacks lost and worn out 
in one year, a strip of cloth more than 
37,000 miles long and 30 inches wide 
was meeded. In addition to this, 
50,000,000 heavy paper bags were used 
during the year. The most recent 
figures available from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission place the ce- 
ment industry fourth among shippers 
of manufactured articles. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Here then was a rapidly developing 
industry, until a few years previous 
greatly handicapped by a marked 
preference on the part of the users for 
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the product of foreign competitors, but 
fortified with recent improvements in 
manufacturing methods that had made 
the rapid expansion possible. Yet the 
industry was without any wel-devel- 
oped plan or means of broadening its 
field of usefulness. In fact, many 
puzzling questions were before the 
manufacturers, and accordingly in 1902 
a meeting of the producers in the east- 
ern states, where more than half of the 
entire output was then made, was held 
in New York for a discussion of matters 
of interest. This first meeting was 
devoted largely to the troublesome 
question of containers for the product, 
but it opened up such possibilities of 
co-operative effort in solving common 
problems of manufacturing and market 
development that before adjourn- 
ment a permanent organization was 
formed. 

Within a year other manufacturers 
from the West had joined and national 
representation was secured. ‘That or- 
ganization is still in existence as the 
Portland Cement Association, which 
has as members nearly 90 per cent of 
the companies manufacturing Portland 
cement m the United States, and in 
addition, several companies operating 
plants in Canada, Mexico, Cuba and 
South America. 

The one paid secretary of the first 
organization has now been replaced 
by some 425 employes of the pres- 
ent Association. Jn order that Asso- 
clation activities might be carried on 
with great efficiency and in the light 
of local conditions, 28 district offices 
have been established in all parts of the 
United States, and one in Western 
Canada. General headquarters are 
maintained in Chicago, where there is 
also a research laboratory maintained 
jointly by the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation and the Lewis Institute under 
the name of the Structural Materials 
Research Laboratory. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


In effect, the Portland Cement Asso- 
clation is the educational-promotional- 
research foundation of the cement 
industry. It is not engaged in the man- 
ufacture or sale of cement, but carries on 
for the entire industry educational 
and promotional work “to improve and 
extend the use of concrete,” all of which 
is based upon facts established by pains- 
taking research withm the industry 
and by other organizations such as the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards and various 
university laboratories. 

The Association is a “Service” or- 
ganization for the user of cement as 
well as for the manufacturer. Princi- 
pal attention is given the educational 
and promotional work which has as its 
objective the extension of the use of 
cement. A secondary field of endeavor 
is the increased efficiency in manufac- 
turing methods. 


CONCRETE RESEARCH 


In considering the major field of the 
Association’s activity, that devoted to 
extending the use of concrete, the 
leaders early saw that increasing the 
use of cement through education and 
promotion presented some peculiar 
problems. Cement is practically never 
used alone, but is mixed with other ma- 
terials such as sand and stone in making 
concrete and mortar. Because of the 
ease of transforming these various 
materials into concrete, a great number 
of people—some of them with very 
little practical knowledge of construc- 
tion—soon began to make things of 
concrete. 

Contrary to earlier accepted views, 
the way in which concrete is made has 
a great deal to do with the service it 
will give. Therefore, no matter how 
careful the manufacturers were in turn- 
ing out a cement, it quite frequently 
happened that their product would be 
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incorrectly used and consequently dis- 
satisfaction resulted which might 
strongly influence the builder and 
others against future use of concrete. 
The amount of mixing water added to 
the cement and aggregates—the sand 
and stone—in making concrete, the 
thoroughness of mixing, and the curing 
of the concrete, are some of the factors 
that govern the strength and quality of 
the final structure. 

Realizing that the knowledge of 
concrete making had not kept pace 
with the development of cement mak- 
ing, the manufacturers recognized that 
‘the biggest problem before them was 
the education of the user in the best 
ways of making concrete. 

In order that they might tell the user 
these important facts about concrete, 
the Association leaders knew that they 
must be sure of the basic principles and 
that led to one of the most important 
factors in the success of the Associa- 
tion’s work, namely, the establishment 
of a department primarily for research 
on concrete. 

Of course, a great deal of valuable 
investigation in that field had already 
been carried on. Many governmental 
bureaus, university laboratories, and 
others had conducted investigations; 
the difficulty was that the results 
lacked co-ordination, and in many 
instances were conflicting. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


In 1916, the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation joined with Lewis Institute, a 
polytechnic school in Chicago, in es- 
tablishing the Structural Materials 
Research Laboratory, where research 
into matters pertaining to concrete 
making had already been under way for 
about two years. 

Only eight members made up the 
staff at the time the co-operative work 
was begun, and the contribution of the 


Cement Association during the first 
year was about $15,000. 

From the first, the value of this work 
was recognized, although it was four 
years before the first bulletin describing 
the results of some of the investigation- 
al work was issued. The Laboratory 
developed steadily and additions were 
made from time to time both to equip- 
ment and personnel. Space on three 
floors is now required, and a staff of 
about 40 is employed by the Labora- 
tory. Tests are being made at the rate 
of about 45,000 per year. 

Inevitably more problems in such a 
broad field as concrete construction 
would present themselves for consider- 
ation than could be given adequate 
attention. Therefore, the selection of 
the problems ta be investigated has re- 
ceived most careful consideration. An 
Advisory Committee, consisting of 
representatives of Lewis Institute and 
the Portland Cement Association, de- 
termine the general policy and program 
of work for the Laboratory. Attention 
is focused upon one group of problems 
until satisfactory results have been 
secured, rather than dissipating the 
energies of the staff on unco-ordinated 


_ minor problems. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CONCRETE 


The first important work of the Lab- 
oratory was to establish definitely the 
vital part that che water content of the 
mixture plays in determining the 
strength of concrete. It was found that 
the use of a pint too much mixing water 
in & batch of concrete was equivalent in 
its weakening effect to leaving out 
two pounds of cement. Therefore, 
this matter of maintaining a uniform 
and desirable consistency is extremely 
important. 

Important studies have been carried 
out which gave a better understanding 
of the effect of size and grading of ag- 
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gregate, the changes in quality of con- 
crete resulting from variations in ce- 
ment content, effect of different foreign 
materials in concrete, and many other 
factors. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Much has been done in co-operation 
with other testmg laboratories and 
technical societies, such as the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, the 
American Concrete Institute, the Bu- 
reau of Standards, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Associated General Con- 
tractors, and the California Highway 
Commission. 

Dissemination of the findings is 
given as complete attention as the in- 
vestigational work itself; until this in- 
formation is in the hands of the user of 
concrete, it has failed to accomplish the 
purpose of the cement industry in se- 
curing it. These results are frequently 
first given in papers before technical 
societies; later these papers are dis- 
tributed in printed form. Other data 
are issued directly by the Laboratory 
as bulletins and circulars. 

Facts from the Laboratory are given 
prominence in the literature of the Asso- 
ciation and in some instances form the 
entire basis of the publication. Through 
articles in the leading technical jour- 
nals, prepared both by the Laboratory 
and the Association, the facts are kept 
before those most interested. 


Concrete Roaps 


One or two instances will show what 
this research has meant to the users of 
concrete, and consequently to the 
cement industry, through the broaden- 
ing of the market for its product be- 
cause of the satisfaction and economy 
secured through the proper use of 
cement. 

The concrete road is a comparatively 
modern development. As with any- 


thing new, the first examples left much’ 
to be desired. It was only through 
careful study and research into better 
methods of building concrete pave- 
ments——first on the part of individual 
cement companies and later on the part 
of the Portland Cement Association 
engineers in co-operation with this 
Laboratory, all of whom worked with 
the governmental agencies most inter- 
ested—-that modern methods of high- 
way construction have been developed. 
In the five-year period, 1909 to 1913, 
which comprises the early days of con- 
crete roads, less than 114 per cent of 
the cement produced in the United 
States was used in pavements. In the 
five-year period, 1920 to 1924, this was 
increased to nearly 20 percent. Atthe 
present time, about 25 per cent of the 
cement made is bemg used in pave- 
ments of various classes. 


CONCRETE AGGREGATES 


In some parts of the country, it has 
been difficult to secure satisfactory 
aggregates at a reasonable cost for use 
in building concrete highways. In one 
instance in a western state, it was nec- 
essary to open a quarry and set up a 
crushing plant near the job. But the 
rock was of such a nature that crushing 
produced too much of the smaller 
pieces. In making concrete in accord- 
ance with the usually accepted specifi- 
cations it was necessary to throw away 
more than one-third of this crushed 
rock, 

One of the fieldmen of the Associa- 
tion suggested to the engineers in 
charge that the Laboratory might find 
means of utilizing some of the wasted 
material. Accordingly, the problem 
was submitted to the Laboratory with 
samples of the crushed rock. - These 
samples were carefully examined and 
the usual concrete tests made. To the 
results, we applied the systematized 
knowledge gained in thousands of 
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earlier tests and were able to recom- 
miend a mixture of fine and coarse ag- 
gregates so that nearly all the material 
could be utilized without sacrificing 
any of the strength of the resulting con- 
crete. These recommendations were 
put into effect; on this job alone the 
saving amounted to $80,000, or more 
than enough to build another mile of 


concrete road. 


RESEARCH APPLIED TO FIELD CONTROL 


There are always those who contend 
that the results of laboratory research 
may be theoretically correct, but are 
not practical in the field. But this ob- 
jection cannot be raised in this case, 
because many prominent engineers and 
contractors have applied the results on 
important jobs, and the principles an- 
nounced from time to time are now ac- 
cepted by the construction world. 

One interesting example of the appli- 
cation of laboratory principles to con- 
crete construction is found in the bridge 
built by the Big Four Railroad over the 
Miami River at Sidney, Ohio. Twenty- 
eight thousand cubic yards of concrete 
went into this bridge, all of which was 
placed under scientific control. In- 
stead of using arbitrary proportions of 
the aggregates, guessing at the consis- 
tency of the concrete, and trusting to 
luck for curing, the mixture was de- 
signed for the desired strength on the 
basis of the aggregates used. Tests 
were frequently made to control the 
consistency and modern methods of 
curing were employed. 

This research is not confined to the 
laboratory. Whenever desirable, tests 
have actually been made on the job in 
studying the efficiency of various field 
methods. During 1923, important 
field investigations were made in the 
vicinity of New York City and Phila- 
delphia during the construction of 
seven large reinforced concrete build- 
ings. ‘These tests were made for the 


purpose of determining the uniformity 
of concrete under job conditions by the 
usual methods of proportioning and 
control. 

In 1924, tests on curing of concrete 
roads were carried out in California in 
co-operation with the State Highway 
Commission. 


CONSERVATION OF POWER 


Through the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation it has been possible for the 
manufacturers to co-operate in effective 
research into many subjects involved in 
the making of cement. This work has 
been carried on chiefly through a Con- 
servation Engineer working under the 
direction of a Committee on Conserva- 
tion, the membership of which in- 
cludes representative cement company 
officials. 

An outstanding example of this re- 
search is found in the utilization of the 
hot gases from the kiln in generating 
steam for power. Because of the high 
temperature (%,500° to 3,000° Fahren- 
heit) required near the lower end of the 
kiln in order that the raw mixture may 
be changed into cement clinker, the 
gases emerging from the kilnstack have 
a temperature of 1,000° to 16,000° F. 
The volume of these hot gases is very 
great, hence it hes been found entirely 
practical to utilize them in heating 
boilers which generate from 50 per cent 
up to all of the steam required to furnish 
power for the plant. Since the power 
demands in cement making are ex- 
tremely heavy, this is an important 
matter. Of course, large expenditure is 
required for the installation of a “waste 
heat” system, but the eventual saving 
is considerable. The adoption of waste 
heat boilers has bean rapid, and approx- 
imately 50 plants either have them in 
operation or in the course of installa- 
tion. 

Other matters recently investigated 
are the factors influencing the ease of 
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grinding cement clinker and the ef- 
ciency of different grinding media, the 
fineness of grinding of the pulverized 
coal so widely used as fuel in the kilns, 
and the various types of refractories for 
lming kilns have also been studied. 


PREVENTION OF PLANT ACCIDENTS 


Through the co-operation of the Asso- 
ciation with the individual companies, 
the number of accidents in proportion 
to the man-hours worked in the plants 
has been much reduced. Statistics for 
1923 show a reduction of 17 per cent in 
accidents in the cement industry, 
whereas an increase occurred in acci- 
dents throughout industry in general. 


STUDIES OF CONSTITUTION OF 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


At the present time a most thorough 
investigation into the constitution of 
Portland cement is being carried on in 
co-operation with the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. Although methodsof man- 
ufacturing cement have been carefully 
worked out and considerable study 
given the chemistry involved, -nvesti- 
gation has not thus far given positive 
information concerning the real con- 
stitution of Portland cement as dis- 


tinguished from its composition and has 
failed to explain the hardening process 
of the ground clinker. Here the latest 
developments in the chemical and 
physical sciences are being employed in 
a study of these obscure questions. 
While several years may be required to 
complete these investigations, it is 
anticipated that the work can be car- 
ried to a successful conclusion and will 
provide basic information of much 
value in the future development of the 
use of Portland cement as well as in its 
manufacture. 

No better grounds for the promotion 
of concrete for use in any particular 
structure can be found tban the 
strength, economy, permanence, and 
satisfactory service of similar structures 
already in use. Such examples can be 
secured only if the ingredients of con- 
crete are good and, furthermore, if the 
concrete itself is properly designed, 
mixed and cured. The discovery of the 
basic principles underlying success in 
concrete making has called for exten- 
sive research, and it is only after the 
results of this research have been 
adopted that the foundation for the 
future success of the cement industry 
has been made more secure. 


The Dependence of Purchasing Upon Scientific 
Knowledge 


By C. E. DEVONSHIRE 
Dennison Manufacturing Company 


HE merchandise buyers for the 

large retail stores have always 
“bought”? whereas the purchasing 
agents of industrial organizations until 
recently have always been “sold.” The 
transition from a receptive to an initia- 
tive attitude probably best describes 
the evolution of the work of the 
purchasing agent. 

The development of the buyer is 
comparable to the development of the 
salesman. In the primary stage, the 
salesman is an “order taker” and his 
counterpart is the “order giver.” The 
purchasing agent’s next step of waiting 
for the salesman to call has its counter- 
part in “high spot selling” when the 
salesman calls where he knows an order 
is to be given. The promiscuous send- 
ing out for quotations is not dissimilar 
to the circularization method of the 
selling end. Finally, the salesman who 
really sells, creates his market from a 
possibility and so the purchasing agent 
to do an equivalent piece of work must 
know his requirements as thoroughly 
as his markets and with these as a base 
must develop his best possibilities into 
competent suppliers. 

This leads naturally to the traveling 
purchasing agent, for in no other way 
can the buyer have a real appreciation 
of the size and stability of the concern 
with whom he does business, their 
ability to make dependable deliveries 
and to maintain quality, their equip- 
ment and personnel. Still more im- 
portant, the traveling purchasing agent 
can much more etlectively detect new 
sources and discover new goods than 


if he stayed at home. Therefore, by 
traveling added to his office records 
including trade directories, he knows 
his sources; but to know his require- 
ments—what, how much and when to 
buy—in the present advancement of 
business means a considerable organi- 
zation. 

He must be intimately in touch with 
the finances of his organization to know 
how much cash is available for his use; 
he must be closely in touch with sales, 
anticipate results of selling drives and 
must not be overstocked if sales are 
coming hard; he must be closely in 
touch with merchandising to suggest 
new materials for old items of manu- 
facture or to suggest new items to 
manufacture; he must know well the > 
processes of manufacturing in his own 
plant and the particular demand each 
material is to tneet. 

The salesman generally must know 
one product intimately, the buyer 
should know (not infrequently) equally 
well over one thousand. Obviously 
this is not possible, so he leans upon 


_ professional knowledge in the form of 
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chemical and physical laboratories and 
experimental departments. Finally 
the buyer must know how much to buy 
and when to buy, whether to carry a 
heavy inventcry in anticipation of 
advancing prices or whether to secure 
turnover. The more or less elaborate 
office force of the modern purchasing 
office in conjunction with the work of 
a statistician provide him with this 
varied information. 
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GENERAL Alps AND GUIDES 


The various records of a purchasing 
department such as sources of supply, 
quotation files, catalog files and records 
of previous purchases are so generally 
known now that detail description m 
this article is unnecessary. There are 
a few newer aids which have been 
found of assistance. An information 
file attempts to keep as a permanent 
record all the information about each 
particular item which was previously 
in the head of the buyer only. In this 
record is kept not only the particular 
demands to be met by an item, but 
also factors to warn the supplier to 
avoid, methods suppliers have found 
useful in preparing the item and a 
short history of troubles with that 
item. A somewhat similar historical 
record is kept of the experienzes with 
various suppliers of each item. Some 
purchasing departments are now gath- 
ering a museum of unusual materials 
for which they now have no demand 
but which may prove useful fcr future 
service. 

In a large organization where several 
buyers may be working under one 
purchasing agent, some method of 
control is necessary for the chief. One 
method of doing this is to have com- 
modity lists, possibly a dozen, each 
headed by that basic commodity, as 
copper, cotton, pig iron, ete., which 1s 
the primary factor in causing price 
fluctuations in the other purchase 
items in the list. Thus the list headed 
by copper might contain brass pipe, 
copper wire, copper anodes, ete. The 
various items in the list are purchased 
by the assistants so the chief follows 
the market on the dozen main items 
only, instead of attempting to fcllow all 
the detail, and as his plan of purchase 
changes he instructs his assistants to 
buy one or six months’ supply of the 
Items on the copper list if that is his 


wish. In this way he has an absolute 
control. ` 


Tae Mippue PATH 


Buying can no longer be done on a 
hit or miss method. A single bad pur- 
chase may cause failure of the company 
and if not failure a multitude of lesser 
uUls—all very real, however. Some 
basic policy must be followed. A 
broker may legitimately figure that the 
profit he makes from buying and selling 
merchandise must be his first consider- 
ation, but the buyer for a factory has 
a fourfold problem, each division of 
which is equally important; that is, to 
have material of the right quality, in 
sufficient quantity, at the right time, 
at a price which will make the manu- 
factured article salable in a competi- 
tive market. 

The most conservative way to handle 
the price factor of this problem is to 
buy continually in just sufficient quan- 
tity to meet the immediate manufac- 
turing demand. 

The other extreme is the buyer who 
will take a chance and gamble on large 
quantities without proper investiga- 
tion. 

In the first case the buyer never 
takes advantage of low markets and so 
loses the opportunity for his house for 
profit on raw material; whereas the 
second man, by speculation, takes far 
more losses than are necessary and, in 
all probability, over a period of years 
is worse off financially than the too- 
conservative buyer. It is the fear of 
the speculator which leads many men 
to the super-conservative method. 

There is, however, a path midway 
between these two extremes which in 
large measure combines the safety of 
the conservative buyer with the price 
advantages to be gained from specula- 
tive buying and this course is that most 
generally followed in American com- 
panies today. 
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Under the conservative method of 
purchasing, the purchasing agent need 
know nothing of markets or business 
cycles, but the moment material is 
bought ahead, very close contact must 
be kept on the markets and their rela- 
tions to general business. 

This is illustrated by the basic prin- 
ciple followed in purchasing from a 
price standpoint. 


Waen ro Buy 


One buys from hand-to-meouth at 
peaks of either good or bad business 
because when business is at the peak of 
prosperity all commodities also are at 
their highest price and when the down- 
ward swing comes one does not want to 
be loaded with raw material beught at 
the highest price. 

Everybody would like to buy at the 
bottom, but the bottom is difficult to 
foresee until the corner has been turned. 
When one is sure this turn is made, buy 
heavily, decreasing as it is thought 
another high peak is approaching. 

On the dropping curve, from good to 
bad business, action is exaggerated, be- 
lieving it better to pay for express and 
telegrams rather than to take large 
losses in raw material. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that if one 
is able to locate this position on the 
business cycle and follow the basic 
principle, one will always be well 
bought. It is not difficult to save 
money in purchasing just after we have 
passed the low point of depression, for 
every purchase will prove profitable, 
but as we go up the curve of improving 
business our problem becomes far 
more difficult and markets must be 
followed far more closely. 

Just before the break comes, every- 
body is busy, deliveries and transporta- 
tion are in their most difficult position 
and the factory organization is crying 
for raw materials and more raw mate- 
rials. This is the point where statistics 


and experience must guide us, and the 
point where, if we wish to remain in 
the conservative and keep out of the 
speculative class, we must be guided by 
cold facts and not misled by superficial 
conditions. One is never justified in 
buying ahead to beat price unless avail- 
able statistics prove a saving will result. | 

To justify itself from a price stand- 
point, the purchasing division must, 
over a period of years, have bought 
relatively more of each commodity 
below than above the average price of 
that period. 


Necessary INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


From a buying standpoint, knowl- 
edge of price of any commodity is not 
sufficient; the reason for that price 
must be known before intelligent pur- 
chasing can be done. To furnish this 
knowledge, the leading trade papers 
must be read religiously by the buyer. 
The purchasing division must subscribe 
to daily business papers, various trade 
papers, and avail itself of the service 
of various business bureaus such as 
Harvard, Babson’s, Brookmire’s, etc. 

Salesmen calling are a mine of in- 
formation and other buyers a great 
help. ‘Trade associations are a prolific 
source of reliable information. 

Underlying conditions which may 
affect a purchase must be correctly in- 
terpreted. Always the proper season 
to order must be kept in mind. 

All these factors are considered be- 
sides information furnished by the 
statistical department. 

In the old days the purchasing agent 
first started using just a plain price 
curve and it was splendid as a history 
——but after one became accustomed to 
a price range, it was of little or no use 
in predicting price movements. A 
first attempt at an Improvement was 
to write the history of each curve and 
this helped but was not sufficient. 
The next step has been to carry three 
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curves for each major commodity, 
believing that the price of any com- 
modity is affected by three primary 
factors—the purchasing power of that 
commodity, demand and supply. 


VARIOUS STUDIES Å FFECTING PRICE 


One might attempt to forecast 
purchasing power by plotting the price 
action in conjunction with the Bureau 
of Labor Index of 404 wholesale com- 
modity prices. Thus, if the price is 
above the average price, its purchasing 
power is high or, in other words, its 
price is out of line with other prices; 
and, conversely, if price is below aver- 
age its purchasing power is low and its 
price is low in comparison with others. 
In using this curve it must be borne in 
mind that the relationship between 
prices of various commodities is always 
changing. Price curves like all other 
statistical graphs are simply pictures of 
experience and should be followed as 
such, remembering that they are 
“indicators” not basic facts. 

Next, the demand curve. For this 
purpose the price of the commodity is 
plotted in comparison with general 
business. To represent general business 
the Harvard B line, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company line or 
Babson’s X-Y line may be used. 

The third consideration of the com- 
modity is the supply curve. Here is 
plotted the price and the various supply 
factors affecting the price, as exports, 
imports, stock in warehouses and con- 
sumers’ hands, etc. These all have 
some effect on the price. 

So much for individual price move- 
ments, but, as mentioned previously, 
the purchasing agent must know his 
position on the business curve. This 
he tries to determine by studying all 
the information possible. Of course 
the various statistical services, the 
stock market and various rule-of- 


thumb methods, such as the price of 


pig iron, help considerably. A study 
has been made of price action of various 
commodities over a period of years as 
compared with the Harvard B line to 
see whether there is any sequence to 
the changes and as a result a useful 
chart has been developed on which is 
shown the price of hides, cotton and 
paper. Generally the price of hides 
precedes, cotton goes with, and paper 
follows general business fluctuation. 
One other useful study along the 
same lines is a graphic record of the 
number of increases as compared with 
the number of decreases in commodity 
prices as shown by the Dunn, Brad- 
street, Fisher and Bureau of Labor 
commodity indexes. Thus the changes 
will show more increases than decreases 
or vice versa and as commodity price 
levels are comparable to state of 
business some relationship exists there. 
Usually the changes in business are 
preceded by a similar change in the 
relationship of decreases and increases. 


GROWTH AND POSSIBILITIES 


From the foregoing it can be seen 
that, whether or not the purchasing 
agent has charge of the raw material 
physically, he must be responsible for 
the quantity on hand and the amount 
to be ordered. At one time he should 
have a heavy inventory and at another 
it is necessary to reduce it to a mini- 
mum and turn it over as fast as pos- 
sible. This can readily be accom- 
plished by control, outgrowths of the 
old high and low limits. 

This article has attempted to de- 
scribe the growth in recent years of the 
work of the purchasing agent. The 
space allotted is too small to go into 
much detail in regard to the various 
factors. Volumes could be written of 
the statistical possibilities, the oppor- 
tunity as a builder of good will, and in- 
cidentally the cash saving as a result of 
such good will, the possibilities the 
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purchasing agent has for reducing the 
selling and distributing expense of his 
supplying companies and the manufac- 
turing expense in his own. 

We who are associated with buying 
feel that what progress has been made 
is but a preliminary step in tke right 
direction. Until very recently little 
thought has been given to this impor- 
tant branch of the world’s business, 
whereas very complete study has been 
given merchandising, selling and man- 
ufacturing. 

The year 1920 fraught with such 
disaster (almost always as a result of 


poor buying) gave the work of the lowly 
purchasing agent a new stimulus. 
Since then executives have more fully 
realized the possibilites in this branch 
of their businesses with a resultant gen- 
eral improvement in personnel. The 
business schools are devoting much 
time to buying and the statistician is 
giving badly needed help so that the 
next few years should show tremen- 
dous advances and if, as we believe, we 
are entering upon a period of intense 
competition, this added efficiency in 
the buying fields will be most useful to 
our several companies. 


The Evolution of the Work of the Purchasing Agent 


By Pav R. BRENNAN 
President, New England Purchasing Agents’ Association 


N the beginning let me say that the 
subject, “The Evolution of the 
Work of the Purchasing Agent,” was 
not of my own choosing. [I shall, there- 
fore, proceed with a friendly and more 
or less unbiased discussion of the work, 
aims and ideals of the modern pur- 
chasing agent as I myself, a member of 
the guild, profession or craft of pur- 
chasing agents see them, letting you, 
the reader, decide as to whether this 
so-called modern purchasing agent has 
indeed progressed in his work or is still 
the gruff, grumpy, hide-bound old bear 
that Mother Goose sales managers 
picture him to their child salesmen. 

Were I merely to assume that there 
has been a complete evolution of our 
work a strong case indeed could be 
made. Knowing too well our feults as 
well as our good points, I shall simply 
discuss various phases of our werk and 
let you be both judge and jury. 

Evolution we are told is an unfolding, 
a process of development, leading up 
to a definite result or end. 

A purchase is an acquisition of com- 
modities or materials for a price. An 
agent is one who acts for or in the place 
of another by authority from him. 

Having thus defined the primary 
component parts of our subject, I will 
attempt by analysis to show the 
gradual development or evolution of 
the work of the average purchasing 
‘agent. In the first place, to my way of 
thinking the purchasing agent is a 
much misunderstood person. ‘The 
average sales manager apparently works 
on the theory that the purchasing 
agent is a particularly nasty thorn set 
in his salesmen’s path and he spends a 
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great deal of valuable time devising 
ways and means to get by Mr. Pur- 
chasing Agent and out back into the 
shop where “‘men are men,” etc. This 
is indeed a profound mistake and a 
serious one. I believe that the sales- 
man’s best friend today is the pur- 
chasing agent, admitting quite freely, 
however, that very possibly the atti- 
tude of the purchasing agent of the 
past is to a large degree responsible for 
the generally biased viewpoint from 
which purchasing agents are regarded. 
We have, therefore, set up in the past 
a common barrier which in the develop- 
ment of modern ideas is gradually 
being levelled. 

The average purchasing agent of not 
so many years ago was largely a price 
buyer, and he had to be, because there 
were so many different prices on the 
identical article or commodity that it 
was largely a battle of wits to smoke 
the dark-complexioned gentleman 
called “rock bottom quotation” out of 
the woodpile of so-called inside prices. 

Quality, it is true, was considered 
but price was apparently of primest im- 
portance. Price today is of equal im- 
portance but is no longer regarded as 
the true measure of value. It isan item 
to be considered and that most care- 
fully. Of far greater importance are 
those questions which deal with quality 
and adaptability of the article or 
commodity purchased to the require- 
ments of the user. . 

The modern purchasing agent no 
longer buys on price alone and in this 
respect particularly has there been a 
decided development of thought,—or 
call it evolution if you wish. 
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ESsENTIALS OF A Goop BUYER 


Let us consider the knowledge ab- 

solutely necessary for a man to pos- 
sess if he is to successfully conduct the 
purchasing for a modern industrial. 
We will assume for the sake of illustra- 
tion a factory manufacturing machin- 
ery and employing several thousand 
men. ‘The plant is entirely self-con- 
tained and includes foundries, machine 
shops, woodworking departments, 
forge shops, in fact everything neces- 
sary to completely manufacture large 
production machinery on a big scale. 

Let us enumerate a few things he 
will have to buy, and, buying, he will 
have to possess knowledge of them all. 
Remember, too, that he will conduct 
the bulk of his business with men who 
are specialists in only one of the partic- 
ular commodities listed. Judge then 
the absolute need for broad-minded, 
keen visioned, far-sighted men sitting 
behind the glass door marked ‘Pur- 
chasing Agent.” 

Here is a small cross section of the 
list: 

Pig iron 
Coke 
Scrap iron 
Coal 
Lumber—hardwoods and soft 
Foundry machines 
Machine tools 
Small tools 
Foundry supplies 
Bar steel including 
Cold rolled 
Hot rolled = - 
Soft steel 
Tool steel 
High speed steel 
Alloy steel - 
Sheet steel 
Bar iron 
Oils (for cutting and lubrication) 
Printing 
Stationery 
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Castings including 
Gray iron 
Malleable iron 
Brags 
Steel 


One could go on indefinitely listing 
dozens upon cozens of articles with 
which every progressive large indus- 
trial buyer must be familiar. The 
inventory cards of any large industrial 
will enumerate from 1,500 to 10,000 
individual items. 

Take hardwood lumber for instance. 
A man must know the grading rules, 
he should know the character and tex- 
ture of the same kind of lumber grown 
in different sections of the country. 
Maple for instance grown in New Eng- 
land is different from that grown in 
West Virginia. White ash grown in 
New England and the Adirondack 
Mountains differs materially from that 
grown in Louisiana, and your purchas- 
ing agent must know this. Likewise 
must he know pretty well just where 
and for what purpose that particular 
size of ash, besch or maple is going to 
be used. It is only by possessing this 
knowledge that he can make a true 
comparison of price because price first 
of all is a comparison of values. Fol- 
lowing along this line of reasoning, if a 
man does not know his raw materials 
how can he judge their value? 

From the foregoing it can easily be 
seen that the modern purchasing agent 
must be fairly versatile. One might 
also gather that he considers himself all 
wise and omnipotent. Far from the 
truth and he knows it. 

What holds true of lumber is also 
true of practically every other com- 
modity he purchases. If you could 
but sit for a few brief hours behind the 
average purchasing agent’s desk and 
“listen in” with him to the broadcast 
af the various salesmen as they tune in 
you could at least sympathize. 
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Let us sit in fancy a moment here 
while I go back to one or two of the 
men I met but yesterday. First, the 
oil salesman. Heis all fitted out by his 
sales manager with a most elaborate 
leather kit containing various bottles 
showing oil in its several stages of re- 
fining. This salesman has been put 
through the oil company’s school of 
salesmanship, visited the refineries for 
a short period and is now a full-fledged 
oil salesman qualified to advise the 
purchasing agent on his every lubricat- 
ing need. ‘The purchasing agent on 
the other hand has been buying lubri- 
cants for ten, fifteen or twenty years, 
has likewise visited a great many re- 
fineries and knows what he has to 
lubricate and in addition has a labora- 
tory to back up his judgment. Who 
then is the best judge? 

The next man sells twist drills. He 
will guarantee 25 per cent greater 
production with his drill than with any 
other drill on the market. This plant 
we will assume uses drills to the value 
of $10,000.00 in a year. Here is a 
chance to save $2,500.00 on one item 
alone. What are you going to do? 
Remember you are already using a 
drill that has worked out supremely 
satisfactorily after exhaustive competi- 
tive tests and under the most severe 
shop service. Mind you, this salesman 
may be right, but how are you going to 
determine it? Easy enough if the 
salesman seems sincere. It his house is 
reliable you will probably test out one 
or two of his drills under the most 
exacting conditions and if they show 
up well, develop the test still further 
and eventually you may save $2,500.00. 

The amount of paper profits that 
purchasing agents in general have saved 
their respective plants amounts to 
fabulous sums. Unfortunate it is that. 
so many of these profits remain on 
paper. On the other hand, it is true 
that more money can be saved by 


careful buying than many high priced 
sales managers produce in profits for 
their respective companies. 

Buying campaigns are conducted to- 
day just as are sales campaigns. No. 
longer are goods purchased haphaz- 
ardly at any andevery time. Likewise 
buying limits are set. These limits 
vary, depending upon the class of 
material purchased, its inventory value, 
its rate of use and also upon its (to 
manufacture a word) “storeability,”’ 
meaning by this its ability to resist 
deterioration in storage. 

To purchase certain commodities in 
a large way at exactly the right period 
of the year often necessitates knowledge 
of world-wide conditions and the 
modern purchasing agent to hold his 
job must know these conditions. Call 
this evolution if you will. 

The present-day purchasing agent is 
no longer simply a desk man, although 
the bulk of his buying is done from his 
desk. Jt is a common occurrence to- 
day for the purchasing agent to visit 
the plant of his larger suppliers of raw 
materials and finished products to 
determine as to whether in his opinion 
they have the necessary plant and 
equipment to fill his most exacting 
requirements. For what good is it to 
your manufacturing department to 
know that materials are ordered and 
deliveries are promised but not forth- 
coming. More purchasing agents have 
been crucified on the cross of broken 
promises than any salesman can possi- 
bly imagine and I can assure you, some 
salesmen have wonderful imaginations. 
So much for the personal equation. 


VALUE OF PURCHASING AGENTS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Now let us look for a moment to the 
causes leading up to the development 
and evolution of the game of purchas- 
ing. First and foremost I would say 
unhesitatingly the purchasing agents’ 
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associations. First, the local associa- 
tion comprising men in his city or state; 
second, the work done by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents with 
whom all these smaller local associa- 
tions are affiliated. 

Our modern purchasing agent meets 
his fellow purchasing agents at least 
once a month and some associations 
meet at lunch every week to discuss 
problems of general and mutual inter- 
est. Then we have these various local 
associations divided into smaller groups 
of men all interested in the one com- 
modity, such as paper, lumber or fuel 
and other such basic materials. 

Consider if you will for a moment a 
score or more of representative paper 
buyers of New England meeting once 
each month for frank and open discus- 
sion. Look over the group. You will 
see printers, publishers, paper retailers, 
wholesale representatives of the great- 
est mills in every line: kraft, coated, 
tissues, boxboard, tine writings, in fact 
everything, all frank, open and honest. 
Where could more complete and ac- 
curate information be obtdined? Call 
it evolution. It is the same with the 
other groups. 

Let the seller beware, for the modern 
purchasing agents’ association wields a 
powerful influence for good. Consider 
the work of the National Association in 
its plans for standardization of invoices, 
of inquiry forms, standardization of 
catalog sizes—indeed a boon to long 
suffering humanity. Consider for one 
moment the almost fabulous sums that 
can be saved to industry in general if 
complete standardization of but two of 
these items were to be brought about, 
namely, invoices and catalogs. The 
figures are positively startling. Call 
this evolution. 

The national government at Wash- 
ington appreciates the work started by 
the purchasing agents’ association along 
these lines and has repeatedly called 


representatives of the association nto 
conference to work out plans of this 
nature. 

Young Men’s Christian Associations 
the country over are planning courses 
in purchasing both in their day and 
evening classes. Graduate schools 
include purchasing in their curriculum. 
Business forecesters regard the pur- 
chesing agents’ association as essential 
to industry and often turn to these 
associations for Information necessary 
in making their prognostications. Ap- 
parently we are making a pretty good 
case'for evolution. 


POWERFUL BOYER os. SMALL ON» 


Recently a prominent business man 
declared that the purchasing agent was 
the balance wheel of industry and it is 
thus that I like to regard him. He is 
a man of forceful character, not too 
opinionated but like the engineer with 
his hand on the safety valve. How 
easy it is for the careless buyer to com- 
mit his firm toc deeply for raw mate- 
rials or finished products. He is being 
constantly urged to buy, buy, buy. 
Every device and art known to the 
alert sales manager and his equally 
alert salesman is used to induce the 
buyer to sign on the dotted line, and 
he must know how and when to refuse. 
Then, too, what a responsibility it is to 
place squarely on the shoulders of one 
man the purchase of the entire require- 
ments of a great industry. 

It is true that if the plant’ be a large 
one there will probably be a number of 
buyers, some of whom specialize on 
relatively few commodities bought on a 
large scale. This is particularly true 
of the large puklic utilities where the 
purchase of fuel, their principal raw 
material, is often placed in the hands 
of one man, a fuel engineer if you will, 
whese job it is to secure to the best 
advantage the fuel best adapted to the 
needs of his company. He is a spe- 
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_ cialist but over him comes the general 
purchasing agent, oftentimes an officer 
of the company. 

The mere title of purchasing agent 
hardly describes this man for he must 
be an executive of the highest type in 
order to meet the requirements of his 
position. He has at his command 
every resource of a great public utility. 
So, too, in the case of the very large 
manufacturing plants. The chief pur- 
chasing agent here has unlimited re- 
sources at his disposal for research and 
development purposes. 

These men are paid salaries com- 
mensurate with the importance and 
dignity of their position. Their value 
to their companies is inestimable. 
They are indeed worthy of their hire. 
Their authority is unlimited, they 
possess the power to negotiate the 
largest contracts, and this is as it 
should be, for when the selling execu- 
tive realizes that complete power to 
negotiate is placed in the hands of the 
purchasing agent, he wastes little time 
in attempting to influence anybody but 
Mr. Purchasing Agent. 

Let us leave this big powerful buyer 
for a moment and turn to the great 
group of men buying for the smaller 
manufacturers and producers. Un- 
fortunately very often indeed the 
power of these men (and they con- 
stitute a large percentage of the com- 
mon everyday or garden variety of 
purchasing agenta) is limited. Some 
are mere order placers, but happily 
enough the percentage of this last 
mentioned class is extremely low. 

However, in a great many of our 
plants we find certain limitations placed 
on the powers of the purchasing agent. 


For example, in a certain plant the > 


president of the company feels that 
only he is compecent to purchase the 
plg iron; in another a vice-president 
feels that he must buy the crude rub- 
ber; another must buy all of the lumber; 


still another the raw cotton and so on 
down the list, each man reserving to 
himself some prerogative which he feels 
is his by almost divine right. 

Does he possess more complete 
knowledge of the basic markets on this 
or that raw material than his buyer? 
Occasionally, yes; more often no, and 
here is one place where evolution is 
still somewhat delayed. It is true that 
this evil—and evil it is—by slow de- 
grees is gradually being eliminated, 
Unless the purchasing agent has com- 
plete power and authority to negotiate, 
his hands are tied to a great extent. 

Industry in general is gradually 
awakening to the value of this con- 
centration of the purchasing power and 
when a complete realization of the 
benefits to be gained by such concen- 
tration is gained, we will indeed have 
proceeded a long way in the evolution 
of our work. 


Poor Pay 


A word here relative to salaries. A 
purchasing agent is in reality a sales- 
man of the highest order. Sounds 
paradoxical, but isit? He sells money, 
the dollars of his firm and for those 
dollars he must obtain the utmost in 
value. Handling every-day transac- 
tions, ranging from a very few dollars 
in value up to the negotiation of large 
contracts often involving millions, he 
must sell his firm’s dollars to the highest 
bidder in value. For this service is he 
paid a princely stipend? Far from it. 

I think I can say unhesitatingly that 
the average purchasing agent is one of 
the poorest paid classes of executives. 
Very often a purchasing agent whose 
yearly purchases aggregate a million or 
more dollars is paid less than his firm’s 
most ordinary salesman and many, 
many times less than his own sales 
manager. Why is this? Well, a great 
deal of the fault may well be laid at the 
door of Mr. Purchasing Agent himself, 
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Too often in the past has he emulated 
the shrinking violet. Savings of tens 
of thousands of dollars made by wise 
and judicious purchasing he snuggles 
close to his breast. It is true that it’s 
his business to do this, that it is all part 
of the day’s work, but why not broad- 
cast it a little bit once in a while? Let 
the big boss know something about it. 
Don’t brag, mention it casually. He'll 
be glad to know it and he won’t forget 
it when the rewards are handed out. 

Frankly, the purchasing agent needs 
a lot of free advertising. Consider the 
case of the salesman who having sold a 
new account a sizeable order shouts the 
news from the housetops. Perhaps he 
should have been selling this self-same 
account for years; no matter, he has 
an order, and a big one. Does he sim- 
ply mail it in without comment? Not 
so. If it’s big enough and he is any- 
where near home he brings it in person, 
at times to the president himself ex- 
pecting, and generally receiving, flat- 
tering commendation. And this is all 
part of his job, Just what he is being 
paid for. In my opinion he should be 
called down for not getting the business 
sooner, And generally speaking this 
man is paid more than the purchasing 
agent. Evolution? Well, some, but 
there is certainly room for more. 


LITERATUEE AVAILABLE 


As to bibliography few indeed are 
the books dealing with the science of 
purchasing. A few men more venture- 
some than the rest have set down on 
paper their ideas as to purchasing 
procedure. The result, a very few 
books—possibly a half a dozen at the 
most—dealing with scientific buying, 
one magazine, a half a dozen or so 
association organs and you have the 
sum total of the literature on this 
subject. There is room here for evolu- 
tion, surely. 


Consider the volumes—nay the 


tomes—dealing with sales, and adver- 
tising—a branch of sales. Were all of 
the literature to be gathered in one 
place on these subjects it would fill to 
overflowing a good sized public library. 
Contrast this with the record on the 
purchasing side. Quite a contrast! 
However, there is this to be said, what 
few books have been written are 
mighty good ones and well worth while. 
Undoubtedly more will be written as 
the ideals and ethics of the profession 


spread. 


In CONCLUSION 


To sum up we can well say that there 
truly has been an evolution in the work 
of the purchasing agent; in some cases 
we might almost call it revolution. No 
longer does the purchasing agent of 
today treat salesmen as natural enemies; 
instead he regards them as real friends. 
Sharp practice and trickery have been 
eliminated to a great degree. The 
ethical standards of the profession are 
indeed changing and while cigars are still 
passed out in goodly numbers, petty 
bribery has been almost eliminated. 

Commercial arbitration is being 
sponsored by the purchasing agents’ 
organization and this, too, represents 
evolution of a high order. Altogether 
too many cases involving petty sums 
or differences are taken to our courts 
for adjudication. Commercial arbitra- 
tion as advocated by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents will 
remedy this sore spot to a remarkable 
degree. 

Scientific forecasting has been of 
material aid to the purchasing agent in 
his process of evolution and will so 
continue. Many other causes might 
be cited but let us stop here and look 
over this newly evoluted being emerg- 
ing from his chrysalis. 

Mr. Purchasing Agent measures up 
pretty well. Keen, resourceful, power- 
ful, a student of economics, possessed 
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of a remarkable store of knowledge of 
raw materials and finished products. 
Having at his finger tips a thorough 
knowledge of sources of supply and of 
conditions in the markets of the world. 
Above all else, a gentleman of sound 
commonsense and unfailing courtesy. 
This represents an ideal modern 
purchasing agent. You shall decide 
whether we have made our case for 
evolution. I believe we have and in 
closing let me add just a few brief 
words about the latest development of 


modern buying, namely, co-operative 
purchasing. To me this seems to be a 
source of fruitful endeavor. A wonder- 
ful opportunity to cash in on the value 
of organization. The grouping of pur- 
chases of like commodities by several 
plants means tremendous savings for 
industry over a period of time. This 
phase of purchasing is receiving very 
careful consideration at present and no 
doubt before long we will be carrying 
out on a large scale what has been well 
begun in a smaller way at present. 


Costs as an Aid to Management 


By G. CHARTER Harrison 
Stevenson, Harrison and Jordan 


HE art of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is of great antiquity and its 
origin is lost in obscurity. Babylonian 
records of account have been found 
written with a stylus on slabs of clay 
dating back as far as 2600 B.C., and to 
the accountant one of the most inter- 
esting exhibits at the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is a model taken 
from a tomb of one of the Pharaohs 
representing a storehouse for grain, one 
of the figures in which is a scribe who is 
engaged in recording the sacks of grain 
being delivered by the roustabouts of 
that time. l 
It is interesting to note that while 
there have been many improvements 
in the technique of accounting through- 
out the ages, there has been little in the 
way of fundamental changes and it 
seems reasonable to state that there 
have been really only two basic im- 
provements in accounting methods 
since the days of the Pharaohs, one of 
these dating back about seven hundred 
years, while the other is a development 
of the present century. 


Basic IMPROVEMENTS 


The first of these basic improve- 
ments was that of double-entry book- 
keeping, the essential features of which 
have been described by the well-known 
English writer on accounting, L. R. 
Dicksee, as follows: 


The essential principle of double-entry is 
that it constitutes a complete record of 
every business transaction, and as these 
transactions are invariably cross-dealings— 
involving simultaneously the receipt of a 
benefit by some ane and the imparting of a 
benefit by some one—a complete record of 
transactions from both points of view ae- 
cessitates an entry of equal amount upon 


debit and credit sides of the ledger. Hence 
it follows that if the clerical work be cor- 
rectly performed, the aggregate amount en- 
tered up upon the debit side of the ledger 
must at all times equal the aggregate amount 
entered up upon the credit side; and thus a 
complete list of all ledger balances will show 
an agreement of the total debit balances 
with the total credit balances. Such a list 
is called a trial balance. 


It is probable that the old adage, 
“necessity is the mother of invention,” 
applied to the invention of the double- 
entry form of bookkeeping, for under 
single-entry accounting there was no 
automatic check upon the clerical ac- 
curacy of the records and mediaeval 
bcookkeepers must have experienced 
many unpleasant half hours on those 
occasions when it was discovered that, 
due to taking off a credit balance as a 
debit one or vice-versa or to some other 
clerical error, the profit and loss state- 
ment previously submitted grossly 
overstated the profits. All accountants 
will endorse the statement that there is 
no experience quite so uncomfortable 
to an accountant as to be compelled to 
break the news to an employer that the 
good showing over which he rejoiced so 
greatly last week was purely fictitious 
and it was probably such an experi- 
ence, demonstrating as it did the ne- 
cessity for some automatic method of ° 
balancing, which provided the stimulus 
which resulted in the brilliant concep- 
tion of the double-entry idea. 

The second basic improvement in 
accounting was also a response to the 
stern demands of necessity, and the 
credit for this forward step goes to the 
engineer and not to the accountant. 
Curiously enough the professional ac- 
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countant who should have been the 
first to embrace so important an idea 
was the last to accept it; indeed, it was 
not until he woke up to the fact that 
his stubborn refusal to consider the 
views advanced by the engineers was 
gradually ousting him from what he 
had always regarded as being his ex- 
clusive field that the accountant cast 
aside his professional prejudices and 
joined hands with the engineer. 


Tre NEED ror ForRESIGHT 


Now the disagreement between the 
engineer and the accountant was a 
much deeper one than a mere dispute 
as to accounting technique. It in- 
volved a diametrical opposition of view 
point. For centuries the accountant 
had been working along retrospective 
lines in preparing statements showing 
the result of the operations of last 
month and last year, in filling, and 
filling admirably, the functions of busi- 
. ness historian. The engineer, on the 
other hand, had always lived more in 
the future than in the past. Fore- 
sight with him was necessarily a habit, 
for obviously he could not wait until 
his bridge was constructed to deter- 
mine whether it would withstand the 
strains to which it would be subjected. 
The viewpoints of the engineer and of 
the accountant were therefore diamet- 
rically opposed,—the one looking al- 
ways to the future, the other always to 
the past. 

As manufacturing operations grew 
in size and complexity there developed 
a great need on the part of the manu- 
facturer for information regarding his 
costs of operations. Very naturally he 
called upon the professional account- 
ant to lead in the developmert of 
systems of cost accounting and, as was 
to be expected, the accountant followed 
what was to him the line of least re- 
sistance and developed his systems 
solely along retrospective lines. 

And there followed what may be 


termed an orgy of analysis. The ac- 
countant was convinced that if he 
could only furnish a sufficiently de- 
tailed analysis of expenditures all 
legitimate demands of the manufac- 
turer for cost information would be 
met. The result was that cards of 
account became more and more elabo- 
rate, the cost accounting forces became 
larger and larger, additional calculat- 
ing machines were purchased to grind 
out more and more pro-rations of 
burden expense and the factory em- 
ployes were harassed with demands for 
more and more detailed information as 
to how they employed the time over 
and above that required for the fillmg- 
in of elaborate time cards. The final 
result of all this misdirected energy 
was & mass of figures of very little con- 
structive value. 

The manufacturer was presented 
with statements in the greatest detail 
showing the costs this month com- 
pared with the costs last month and 
the month before that. This informa- 
tion, however, was of limited value to 
him considered from the standpoint of 
showing him where his costs were ex- 
cessive. This item of cost, for instance, 
was lower this month than it was last 
month, but what real significance did 
this information have when he did not 
know whether last month’s cost repre- 
sented 95 per cent efficiency or 45 
per cent? 


A Factr-Finpine Cost SYSTEM 


And this brings us to the crux of the 
whole matter. The amount expended 
means very little unless we consider it 
in relation to the value of what was 
produced as a result of this expendi- 
ture. The accountant m a broad sense 
was keeping his cost records on a single 
entry basis and was only keeping one 
side of the ledger, and the wrench that 
the engineer threw mto the elaborate 
cost machine was a demand that the 
cost records should show both sides of 
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the ledger—not only what the costs 
were but what they should have been. 

This second basic improvement m 
accounting is obviously merely a de- 
velopment of the fundamental idea 
underlying double-entry bookkeeping; 
namely, that all transactions are dual 
in effect. This double-entry cost ac- 
counting 1s known as standard cost 
accounting, which provides for showmg 
on the debit side the actual expenditure 
and on the credit side the amount 
which should have been expended for 
the benefit gamed or, in other words, 
the standard. 

The prime purpose of management 
is the earning of maximum profits, and 
the value of a cost system considered 
from this standpoint is in pointing out 
to the manufacturer where the profits 
he should have made and did not make 
have gone. That is, a cost system 
should answer that old, old question, 
“Where have my profits gone?” 

The main reason why inefficiencies 
remain uncorrected is because their 
existence is not known. The old time 
cost accountant was satisfied if his 
timekeeping system rendered it im- 
possible to pay an employe for five 
minutes longer than he spent on the 
premises, but ignored the far more im- 
portant question as to whether he only 
produced four hours of work durimg the 
- nine hours he was inside the gate. The 
old-time cost system demanded that a 
day worker turn in complete details as 
to the time spent on each job, but 
provided no information as to the effi- 
ciency of the individual. 


EXPLAINING THE “Wuy” tw Cost 
VARIATIONS 


The earlier standard cost systems 
merely showed the expenses in relation 
to standard, birt it was a foregone con- 
clusion that as soon as the cost ac- 
countant came to a point where he was 
able to tell the president of his com- 
pany that the actual costs were in ex- 


cess of standard, the president was 
going to ask him “why?” As a result 
of this demanc, standard cost sys- 
tems have been developed so that they 
provide an ana ysis of the variations 
from standard costs according to the 
“causes” of suca variations. The cost 
accountant is then able to advise the 
president that so much of the cost in- 
crease is due zo idle time owing to 
lack of orders, to machines when op- 
erating producing less than the stand- 
ard production, to labor inefficiency, 
to changes in rates, to increased power 
cost, to inefficiency im the use of power, 
ete. With stch information before 
him, the plant executive is able to 
proceed directly to the root of the 
trouble, instead of beating around the 
bush as he was so often compelled to do 
under the retrospective method of cost 
accounting. 

Standard ccsts are of supreme im- 
portance as an aid to management in 
disclosing the existence of preventable 
inefficiencies and thus pointing out the 
road to economies; but they are also of 
great value considered from the stand- 
point of giving the sales department 
information which will enable it to 
adopt price policies for the realization 
of maximum “net profits under existing 
conditions. A cost accountant operat- 
ing a well-planned standard cost sys- 
tem can very rapidly give accurate 
forecasts of what any article will cost 
to manufacture today, regardless of 
whether this article has been manu- 
factured recently or not. In this 
respect the retrospective cost plan 
proved very defective. As an example 
—the sales manager was called upon 
to submit a bid for several milling ma- 
chines, He would call his cost ac- 
countant anid ask him what the ma- 
chines would cost; but if this particular 
machine had not been manufactured 
during the lest six months, all that the 
cost man could give him in the way of 
information would be what the ma- 
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chine cost to make several months ago, 
—the cost information representing a 
conglomeration of labor, burden and 
material rates extending probably over 
a period of many months. 


ENLARGED SCOPE oF Cost ACCOUNTING 


An interesting feature in connection 
with the remarkable development of 
cost accounting in the last few years is 
the enlargement of its scope to include 
not only the factory but the selling and 
administrative fields. The cost gc- 
countant is beginning to realize that it 
is his function to disclose losses of 
profits not only in the factory but 
throughout the whole business. What 
does it profit a manufacturer if he 
operates at 100 per cent in the facto- 
ry and then loses all the advantage of 
economical manufacture by wasteful 
and inefficient methods of distribution? 
Cost accounting is obviously lacking in 
filing its full function as an aid to 
management until it discloses all of the 
leaks in profits; it is as much the duty 
of the accountant to point out the loss 
resulting from the employment əf an 
inefficient salesman as it is to disclose a 
loss resulting from an inefficient fac- 
tory operative. As a matter of fact, 
the loss from the former is likely to be 
far greater than from the latter. 

The complete cost system carries the 
engineer’s idea, of predetermination to 
its logical conclusion; not only are 
costs predetermined but sales expenses 
and profits are also forecasted, pro- 
viding # definite objective for each 
division of the business. The cost 
accountant prepares a monthly state- 
ment showing the actual profits in 
comparison with the forecast and an 
analysis of the causes of any variation 
from the forecast, showing how much 
of the variation was due to loss of sales; 
how much to cuts in sales prices; how 
much to sales expenses; and how much 
to manufacturing costs, ete. Support- 
ing this are detailed statements which 


analyze the profit losses in complete 
detail, showing by districts and sales- 
men the effect of failure to realize 
standards and providing similar de- 
tailed information regarding factory 
inefficiencies. 

George Horace Lorimer, in his More 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son, strikes the keynote of the cost 
accountant’s problem when he writes: 


In the first place, you don’t need to 
bother very much about the things that are 
going all right, except to try and make them 
go a little better; but you want to spend 
your time smelling out the things which are 
going all wrong and laboring with them till 
you’ve persuaded them to lead a better life. 


When the above was written cost 
accounting was not developed to a 
point where it would do the “smelling 
out the things which are going wrong,” 
but the modern cost system performs 
this function for the manufacturer, 
leaving him free to devote his time ex- 
clusively to the business of correcting 
defects disclosed to him by his cost 
system. 

From all of the above it will be obvi- 
ous that the cost accountant Is rapidly 
becoming an important factor in in- 
dustry and his development in the last 
few years from the status of a clerk to 
his present standing is largely due to 
that excellent organization, the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, 
The remarkable growth of this associa- 
tion is evidence of the great interest 
which is being taken in cost accounting, 
and one of its most notable achieve- 
ments is its accomplishment in the 
bridging of the gap between the engineer 
and the accountant. Recently four 
engineering societies and the National 
Association of Cost Accountants or- 
ganized joint sessions for the discus- 
sion of the subject of “Budgeting for 
Business Control,” an exceedingly hap- 
py omen for the future of cost account- 
ing as an aid to management. 


The Development of Industrial Budgeting 


By Howard CoonLEY 
President, Walworth Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass. 


LTHOUGH the first evidences of 
science in business came more 
than a score of years ago in production 
activities, it has been only within the 
last decade that scientific methods have 
been applied to all phases of commer- 
cial and industrial activity. War ne- 
cessities not only showed the need of 
well-defined business planning, but 
forced its development. And it was 
due to scientific planning that industry 
was able to meet the war needs. Since 
the signing of the Armistice, intelligent 
men have recognized the fact that the 
day 1s coming when there will be a pro- 
fession of business just as there is a pro- 
fession of law and medicine, and that 
the young men not trained to an under- 
standing of the science of business will 
not qualify in the future for high exec- 
utive positions. 

Busmess will be done on a closer 
margin of profit and by larger individ- 
ual units. The predominance of the 
small individual producer is past and 
modern competition forces the effi- 
ciency and economies possible only to 
large organizations with far-spread 
merchandising units and with plants 
located so as to obtain the lowest cost 
of raw materials and labor and the 
most economical distribution of each 
separate line of product. Such far- 
flung activities require centralized con- 
trol of the highest type,—a control in 
which foresight and wisdom make up 
for the lack of that natural leadership 
which the individual of the past pos- 
sessed through his constant contact 
with the smaller group under him. 
The great advantage which the execu- 
tive of the past had through the loyalty 
brought about by daily contact with 


his workman, and through the con- 
stant watchfulness of his expert eye as _ 
to actual accomplishment, must now 
be replaced by other qualities. 

The modern administrator must to a 
large extent pass down the inspiration 
of his leadership to the individual 
workers: first, through conferences 
with the local executives supplemented 
by occasional trips through the offices 
and plants; and second and far more 
important, by his ability to visualize 
every form of activity of his business 
and, through effective planning, to 
gain the respect and confidence of his 
organization, through recognition of 
his ability to foresee his problems and 
to meet them with an intelligence that 
was impossib.e in the past. It is to 
gain this second advantage that indus- 
trial administrators have been led to 
install what is known as “ Budgetary 
Control.” 

To many the term suggests red tape, 
excessive overhead expense and a 
waste of effort out of all proportion to 
the value to ve derived. Certainly, if 
a budget be extended to involve detail 
comparable with that necessary for 
governmental control of expenditure, 
few industrial administrators would 
consider it seriously. But, fortunately, 
the idea itself without its extended re- 
finements may be utilized. Neither 
excessive time nor unwarranted ex- 
pense is necessarily involved in assuring 
a very definize control. And such con- 
trol brings a return far greater than 
can be measured in money alone. 

In any well regulated business the 
head of each department is supposed to 
review at least once a month his cur- 
rent status. The time required to sub- 
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mit estimates under a budgetary sys- 
tem is only slightly greater than that 
required for such rather desultory re- 
view. Yet the results due to increased 
accuracy and definitized methods of 
procedure are incalculably greater. 
After all, such a system merely pro- 
vides glasses through which the esti- 
mator may focus his eyes upon his 
problem, and thereby furnish his chief 
constant evidence of his ability and 
grasp of his job,—an evidence which it 
is no longer possible to give by personal 
contacts. 


THe PROBLEMS oF BUSINESS 
GROWTH 


Twelve years ago when.I became 
connected with the Walworth Manu- 
facturing Company they had a single 
plant in Massachusetts,—one that was 
turning out a product largely for the 
New England and Atlantic Coast 
trade. ‘Their sales amounted normally 
to something like two million dollars. 
Two and a half million was the largest 
year’s busmess they had ever done. 
Today our company is reaching all the 
markets of the world and our sales ap- 
proach twenty million dollars annually. 
This has required not only an extension 
of our merchandising and manufactur- 
ing facilities, but a large increase in our 
lines of product. Our present list of 
pipe fittings, valves and tools made of 
cast iron, malleable iron, brass and 
steel requires us to have ready for ship- 
ment at any time something over 
twenty-three thousand different fin- 
ished articles. In terms of completed 
parts, this means several times that 
number. 

Our material goes to the building 
trades, to manufacturing plants, to the 
railroads, shipbuilders, oil producers,— 
in: fact, to every field of activity in 
large quantity. Although new con- 
struction of buildings and equipment 
of all kinds plays a large part in our de- 


mand, by far the greatest tonnage is 
used in repair work and, therefore, we 
are usually subject to the necessities of 
quick delivery. We distribute this 
product (approximately fifty thousand 
tons of finished material per year) 
through eleven of our own branches 
located in the largest distributing: cen- 
ters, and through large jobbing and 
manufacturing customers. 

We now have two factories, one in 
South Boston which produces under 
normal conditions something over one 
thousand tons of finished goods a 
month, and in Kewanee, Illinois, a sec- 
ond and larger unit producing normally 
something over three thousand tons 
monthly. 

This increase of approximately one 
thousand per cent in ten years, desirable 
as it may appear, has not been un- 
attended by disadvantages and prob- 
lems. Personal contact between the 
members of the business family is now 
difficult and infrequent. Only once a 
year is it practicable to bring all the 
sales managers together, and rarely in- 
deed is it possible for a subordinate ex- 
ecutive or a salesman in the Far West to 
visit eastern headquarters or the fac- 
tories in Ilinois and Massachusetts. 
Here was a handicap with which all 
concerns domg a nation-wide business 
are familiar. l 

Our growth had brought us many 
other problems and perplexities, not 
the least of which had been the great 
question of the co-ordination of produc- 
tion with sales, and the provision of 
adequate finances to keep us liquid. 
Necessity had forced us to ask our- 
selves the question, “How can we find 
a method of more definitely estimating 
our sales and, therefore, more intelli- 
gently producing our goods so that 
they will be ready when our trade de- 
mands them?” ` Like most other man- 
ufacturers we had been accustomed to 
produce as the orders came in. That 
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meant a scramble from short time to 
overtime; a rush to hire more people, 
teach them their jobs, and before we 
got under way we would find ourselves 
two or three months behind our orders. 
Then the tide having turned, we would 
find ourselves glutted with inventory 
and would have to send our trained ex- 
perts out into the world to seek other 
work. 

We knew, of course, that this method 
was unscientific and evidenced that we 
were not giving regular employment to 
our workers, were not producing eco- 
nomically or giving our stockholders the 
return they might reasonably expect on 
their investment. So with a definite 
recognition of our weaknesses and a 
firm conviction that there was a wey 
out, we began groping about, somewhat 
in the dark at first, for some method of 
estimating our sales so that we could 
meet our problems as they came to us 
and not as they passed us by. 

When we began our study we were 
astounded to find that our line had de- 
veloped to the extent of twenty-three 
thousand different finished articles. 
That seemed a staggering mass of items 
to control, and indicated that before 
we could begin operations under the 
proposed plan, it would be necessary to 
prepare such elaborate records of past 
performances that my associates were 
inclined to feel that the “game was not 
worth the candle.” Some were even 
convinced that it was an impossibility. 

Yet without a knowledge of the sales 
of each item over a long period of 
years, so as to see whether we could es- 
tablish a percentage relationship in the 
demand for these items, as well as to 
find their seasonal and long-time fluc- 
tuations, any intelligent forecasting 
was impossible. The value of the re- 
sults obtained was naturally in exact 
proportion to their accuracy. Fortu- 
nately, our first experimental studies 
convinced us that such a definite rela- 


tionship existed and, therefore, our 
courage to go further was stimulated. 


Tar FELD FOR tHE BUDGET 


This initial study occupied many 
months of time. , But we did not have 
to await its completion before we could 
obtain benefits from the knowledge it 
gave us. At once our attention was 
focussed on examples of over- and 
under-production which could be cor- 
rected, and so all those who came in 
contact with the early study began to 
be inspired with its possibilities and to 
enter with enthusiasm our field of re- 
search. The final results were satis- 
fying beyond our fondest hope. Our 
cyclical and season trends were well de- 
fined. Search for barometers of com- 
parison was fruitful. And even before 
our preliminary records were completed 
we had begun to use these barometers 
to guide us in our planning. 

One of the great measures of busi- 
ness efficiency is Service. Another is 
Economy. Service requires that there 
should be available for the customer 
the right goods at the right time. Econ- 
omy calls for saving of material, of 
labor and of finances, An overabun- 
dance of working capital is by no means 
desirable. It is of just as great impor- 
tance to make the stockholders’ money 
work hard as it is to obtain maximum 
production from employes. The financ- 
ing of peak-load inventories may bet- 
ter be done through bank loans than by 
adding to permanent working capital. 
A high turnover of money increases the 
possibility of profits and keys up the 
organization. 

As these possibilities developed one 
by one during our period of research, it 
can easily be imagined that our organ- 
ization was inspired with possibilities 
of control never before deemed possible, 
and was ready when the plan had been 
completed to take hold of it with en- 
thusiasm. 
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Goals of budgetary control are 
threefold: 


(1) As a sales guide to provide an ac- 
curate forecasting of customer demand and 
to use that forecasting not only as a basis 
for production, but also as a foundation for 
a merchandising campaign. 


(2) Asa production guide— 

a. To provide an intelligent pro- 
gram of manufacture which will 
insure a supply of merchandise 
in advance of demand, while 
keeping inventories in propor- 
tion to that demand. 

b. To prevent fluctuations of em- 
ployment which tend to de- 
crease efficiency and content- 
ment. 

c. To arrange for maximum pro- 
duction in the season when ef- 
ficiency is at its highest point 
and the labor supply is ample. 

(8) Asa financial guide— 

a. To estimate the amount of work- 
ing capital that is permanently 
required by the business. 

b. To indicate the amount of outside 
money that should be arranged 
for to take care of peak invest- 
ment. 


To assure proper budgetary proce- 
dure there are also three fundamental 
necessities: 


(1) That there be a sound plan o7 organ- 
ization with the authorities and responsi- 
bilities of organization well-defined and 
adequately maintained. 

(2) That the records be so established as 
to place definite responsibility on each unit 
of organization. 

(3) That the business budget itself be a 
forecast of future accounts in terms of or- 
ganization responsibility. 

Our Business ORGANIZATION 


Definite control is possible only 
through the medium of a sound organ- 
ization. Therefore a discussion of our 
experiences in attempting to adjust our 
business so as to satisfy the fundamen- 


tal requirements of a budgetary system 
is necessary. 

Careful consideration of the first re- 
quirement of budgetary control will 
make it evident that business organi- 
zation demands, first, policy decisions; 
then, definite execution through effec- 
tive channels; and, last, a staff provi- 
sion, for abstracting and digesting infor- 
mation vital to both policy decision 
and executive action. It is essential 
that the policy-making be separated 
from the execution and that the chan- 
nels provided for execution under the 
policy decisions there should be grada- 
tions of authority and of responsibility. 

The president naturally becomes the 
vehicle for interpreting the directors’ 
policies and for formulating the con- 
crete instructions which must be trans- 
mitted to executives of the second rank, 
who in turn are burdened with their 
actual execution. There should be a 
limited number of these second rank 
officials reporting to the president, each 
becoming the focal point of all activities 
covering a single phase of the field of 
operation. The most typical of such 
fields are sales, production and finance. 
There cannot be a miscellaneous dele- 
gation of authority to too many assist- 
ants reporting directly to the president, 
for such a wide assortment of delegated 
duties means dissipation rather than 
organization of energy and the presi- 
dent would, himself, be forced to keep 
in touch with all the details in order to 
assure the necessary balance. 

On the other hand, these second- 
grade men or “major executives” 
should each in turn delegate his author- 
ity and responsibility to men of third 
grade, and so on as far as necessity dic- 
tates. No control can be possible if 
there be not a clear line of authority 
or if there be no definite classification 
of naturally grouped responsibility. 
In addition to the activities under the 
direction of these delegated authorities, 
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staff activities will be necessary. ‘The 
purpose of staff activities is the accu- 
mulation of the data of control and of 
independent check-ups of the policy 
execution. 

In the case of our company, the Plan- 
ning and Statistics Section, whose head 
is assistant in staff capacity to the 
prime executive, the president, gathers 
control data, interprets present oper- 
ation in all of its general aspects, and 
forecasts probable future conditions. 

When adequate line-up of all the 
executive functions was first attempted, 
it was not easy to eliminate overlapping 
jurisdictions. On the part of the major 
executives then in charge of the com- 
pany’s activities, there was a natural 
dislike to have former duties severed. 
But these prejudices were soon dis- 
sipated and en organization chart 
was built up designating major officers 
reporting to the president under the 
titles of vice-president in charge of 
sales, vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, vice-president in charge of 
administration, and (because of the 
technical nature of our product), one 
reporting as vice-president in charge 
of engineering. 

Of necessity a classification was 
agreed upon breaking down the activ- 
ities of each of these vice-presidents. 
Under the vice-president in charge of 
production were placed our two fac- 
tories, one in the East and one m the 
Central West. Similarly under the 
vice-president in charge of sales were 
concentrated all of our merchandising 
activities; first, upon the basis of 
branch distribution to consumers; and, 
second, upon “large lot” distribution, 
through sales divisions, to jobbers who 
in turn sell to the consumer. In the 
case of each branch or division there 
are distinct territorial limitations and 
definite restrictions as to the type of 
customer sold, so that delegation of 
authority and responsibility is specitic. 


ACCOUNTING FoR BUDGETARY 
PURPOSES 


Having provided an organization 
that can be beld accountable, the next 
requisite is a system of accounting that 
will hold the organization to its respon- 
sibility. Accounts should not be 
merely a vehicle for providing the gen- 
eral auditor a means of checking re- 
sults. They should serve a far greater 
field of usefulness. In budgetary pro- 
cedure they provide the most powerful 
medium for giving executives a positive 
instrument o? control. 

Accounts must be designed to line 
up with the organization chart of the 
company in whose service the budget 
is to operate. This fundamental is 
recognized by everyone trained im such 
matters. Yet we may well suggest 
caution against attempting to set up 
a budget until there has been estab- 
lished a classification of sales, of pur- 
chases and of production, with iden- 
tifying account numbers that can be 
clearly linked up, step by step, with 
delegated responsibility. For example, 
until there had been provided for our 
company a classification of sales by 
territories, so as to show how much is 
being distributed individually through 
the New York, Chicago or any other 
branch office, no effective budget could 
be established for each territory. Asa 
natural corollary, there could be little 
value in any budget making on a ter- 
ritorial basis unless there had been 
designated “territorial responsibility.” 

There must also be a classification by 
kind of product if, as is the case with us, 
there are so many lines of product that 
the major executives cannot think in 
terms of such extended detail. The 
grouping of product into classes having 
been determined, this automatically 
becomes a standard for tracing all 
movements of the product from the 
raw materia., through work-in-process 
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to the finished stock; and thence by the 
medium of “works’ charges” to the 
branch, and from the branch by sales 
charges to the customer. 

In the case of the Walworth Com- 
pany we found it unwieldly, if not im- 
possible, to account m terms of the 
twenty-three thousand separate items 
shown in our catalog, and we therefore 
grouped together families of items ac- 
cording to the nature of the product. 
There were developed two “‘grades” of 
grouping. The full line of product is 
first divided into thirteen major groups, 
each comprising one general type of 
product; and each of these groups is 
then subdivided into minor product 
classes. Yet even this more detailed 
breakdown is limited to only fifty-six 
types of product. This product class- 
ification, nevertheless, follows through 
all accounting, so that we may trace 
the cost and volume changes from the 
raw materials straight through to the 
ultimate sale to the customer. 

Subsequent study of production and 
sales by mdividual item has developed 
the interesting fact that each item 
moves in harmony with its line or class- 
ification. In other words, usual as- 
sortments are nearly always main- 
tained, so that we were able to develop 
ratios which could be applied to exist- 
ing “product classes” when interpret- 
ing, in terms of items, the significance 
of product class movements. 

Needless to say, no matter how ac- 
curate a definition may be shown upon 
the organization chart or in the account- 
ing classification, no real value will 
materialize if accounting data are not 
issued promptly while the information 
is still fresh. Shortly after the close of 
every month the executive head of 
each separate unit (such as a branch, a 
factory, or a division) 1s furnished with 
a complete balance sheet, profit-and- 
loss statement, detailed expense analy- 
sis, and inventory report. In fact we 


feel it essential that each manager of a 
unit which contributes to the success of 
the company should know promptly 
how effectively he has accomplished 
his task. In addition to these audi- 
tors’ statements, there are compiled by 
the Planning and Statistics Section for 
the major executives statistical reports 
of a preliminary nature (yet essentially 
correct for all purposes of guidance) 
upon all phases of the company’s ac- 
tivities. 

With such an accounting background 
and with such up-to-the-minute data 
we are then in a position to talk of con- 
structing budgets, “future accounts” 
that shall line up adequately for com- 
parison with our present-known records 
of experience. 


Buveet ESTIMATING 


From this point of development 
there has been a gradual growth to- 
ward budget estimating, made possible 
because of the accumulating records of 
our past experience in comparable 
terms. With a growing fund of accu- 
rate data, increasing analysis and 
broader interpretation have become 
possible. At first each executive was 
asked simply to estimate along broad 
lines his expectation for the following 
month. Since the estimates were nec- 
essarily stated in quantity terms, the 
manager was forced to observe the 
quantitative records of his unit’s per- 
formance. This compelled him to con- 
sider the probable outcome of his pres- 
ent month’s activity and to anticipate 
to what extent his next month’s oper- 
ation should vary from preceding re- 
corded experiences. 

New Englanders have recently been 
thrilled by the wonders of a total 
eclipse of the sun. The exact second 
at which each phase of the phenomenon 
would take place had been predicted 
long m advance. It was this fore- 
knowledge that made possible the in- 
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telligent observation of thousands of 
people. It is this same type of accu- 
rate study that budgetary control pro- 
vides. Business is made up of a series 
of similar waves of activity. Future 
trends can unquestionably be predicted 
on the basis of past experience. This 
is the essence of budget making. One 
of our executives, who admittedly was 
lukewarm when the idea was first 
broached, has since said, “I never 
really knew my job until I had to esti- 
mate for the budget.” 

Of course, our practice is somewhat 
more elaborate at present than in those 
early days. Table I is exhibited to 
show the style of our present budget 
questionnaires This particular table 
happens to deal with the subject of ex- 
pense incurred under one of the branch 
managers. But it is typical. It will 
be observed that each group of activ- 
ities, requiring a separate estimate, is 
stated in accounting language familiar 


TI 


to us and it may be noted that each of 
the estimated amounts asked for is ex- 
actly comparable with groups of items 
of the expense analysis which the exec- 
utive receives from the general audi- 
tor. As the needs for the master budg- 
et require, other questionnaire sched- 
ules are sent to each manager. All 
schedules are sent out on the tenth of 
the month preceding the period to be 
estimated and are returned to the Plan- 
ning and Statistics Section by the 
twentieth, thus giving time to have 
the finished report distributed before 
the new month begins. 

When the estimated data is gathered 
by the Section, it is summarized and 
analyzed in several ways. Table O 
suggests how profitably, yet simply, 
some of the details may be set forth for 
control purposes. In the left-hand 
columns averages of known past ex- 
perience are developed for each of a 
number of groups of items. Against 
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these past performances the proposed 
estimates are set up for comparison. 
In the case of “purchase cost of sales” 
items, which are not estimated directly 
by the executive, the necessary 
amounts are derived by using ratios 
developed from past experience. Pur- 
chases for stock may then be compared 
directly with the purchase cost of sales 
out-of-stock with an immediate revela- 
tion of the extent to which stocks on 
hand would increase or decrease. If 
the variation in the size of stocks is 


justifiable, the estimate may be ap-. 


proved without revision. If the com- 
parison does not show as satisfactory 
proposed condition, revised amounts 
may be calculated and the matter will 
be taken up with the estimator. There 
is a similar summary covering each 
phase of activity, and these reports are 
reviewed by the executive in charge of 
the estimating official. In this way 
the reviewing executive may call for a 
revision by his subordinate if it seems 
desirable. 

Table UI shows the final summary 
or the master budget which is built up 
directly from these subsidiary reports. 
In the first three columns this master 
budget yields a mass picture of the fu- 
ture income end outgo through sales, 
purchases and payroll. In the last 
two are shown the immediate income 
and outgo through the medium of es- 
timated cash receipts and the cash 
disbursements. Virtually, the sales- 
purchase comparison reflects the cash 
situation sixty days hence, whereas the 
cash columns predict the banking po- 
sition within a thirty-day period. 

It is acknowledged that this form of 
budget summary does not construct in 
advance a predetermined profit-and- 
loss statement. It is our feeling, how- 
ever, that such a statement would ne- 
cessitate considerable detail that is not 
actually warranted. For if the rates of 
activity reflected by this form of budg- 


et are properly controlled and balanced, 
then the greatest possible profit will be 
assured whether or not the refinements 
of accounting are insisted upon in for- 
mulating contingent estimates of the 
future. | 

As already suggested, the greatest 
value of this type of summary is that it 
may be broken down again at any 
point where favorable balance seems 
threatened. Where there is a sugges- 
tion that a “sore spot”? may be devel- 
oping, reference to the subsidiary 
sheets in that connection will reveal at 
once the desirable revisions which may 
be agreed to by the estimator before 
final commitments are entered into. 

To restate an earlier thought, the 
necessity of budget preparation in it- 
self makes the estimator think more 
deeply into his business and realize 
more clearly the need of eternal vigi- 
lance. Each month he is made to vis- 
ualize the trend of his unit’s activities, 
and to present to his superior an evi- 
dence of his business judgment. In 
turn that superior is given an oppor- 
tunity to review his plan and to call for 
a change if it does not synchronize 
with the broader company policies. 
The budget is in no sense a system of 
spying. Each manager is given ample 
authority to carry out the plans which 
he has had a part in formulating. But 
he realizes that it is essential that he 
should be guided m handling his section 
of a complicated piece of machinery, 
only a portion of which comes within 
the scope of his vision. 


FORECASTING SERVICE FOR 
CONTROLLING Activity RATES 


It has been intimated in a previous 
paragraph that when the rates of activ- 
ity are properly controlled and bal- 
anced, profit commensurate with busi- 
ness conditions will result. It must þe 
realized, however, that there could be no 
adequate gauging and controlling if the 
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first intimations of developing unbal- 
ance were received from the monthly 
budget. Many phases of the business 
require long-range decision in order to 
assure effective results. In fact, the 
quantity of product to be started on 
its ninety-day process through our shop 
must be determined many weeks before 
customers’ orders are actually recetved. 
Sales quotas, therefore, must be estab- 
lished far in advance. It is upon the 
basis of a full year’s estimated sales 
quota that the Walworth Company 
determines not only its production and 
purchase program, but also estab- 
lishes its appropriations for plant im- 
provement and extension as well as 
for advertising and for organization 
changes. ‘To make such a plan effec- 
tive admittedly requires the ability to 
forecast the future in specific terms 
applicable to the individual business. 
The theory of cycles has become too 
well established to require discussion. 
Suffice it to say that sound forecasting 
requires thorough knowledge of cycle 
movements. Fortunately, the course 
of business is not haphazard. Re- 
search has determined that as far back 
as statistics are available, the rises and 
falls have been recurrent and regular; 
moreover, that when the ebb begins or 
the rising tide sets in, certain funda- 
mental conditicns are always present. 
We are beginning to recognize that 
the flow of business, whether upward 
or downward, is controlled by certain 
basic factors; the yield of stocks as re- 
flected in their selling prices; the status 
of supply and demand as suggested by 
commodity prices; the adequacy of the 
money supply as measured by interest 
rates: the volume of trade, and so on. 
For an accurate analysis of these busi- 
ness-cycle activities we have learned 
that the methed most successfully em- 
ployed is termed “correlation.” 
Briefly, the term “correlation” im- 
plies not only that all activities,— polit- 


ical, industrial or personal, and national, 
local or mdividual,—pursue their re- 
spective courses in recurring sequences 
of ups and downs, but also that these 
respective fluctuations can be reason- 
ably well measured and compared with 
one another. Further than this, the 
term indicates that the rise and fall of 
any business as an individual economic 
unit may be found to have a definite re- 
lation to the rise and fall of some other 
closely allied economic unit, or even to 
the rise and fall of the nation’s indus- 
trial activity as a whole. 

A study of the term “correlation” 
instilled in us the natural desire to ask 
these questions: 


1. Does our business rise or fall in con- 
sistent sequences over a period of 
timer 

2. Do the various activities of our busi- 
ness fluctuate in harmony with our 
business as a whole? 

8. Do the changes in our business re- 
semble those of general business, or 
of other closely allied business? 

4. If our business does show such syn- 
chronized fluctuation, then how 
many months ahead of, or after 
other business? And, finally, 

5. To what relative extent does it rise 
and fall? 


Our Planning and Statistics Section 
undertook an exhaustive study of past 
performances in manufacturing and 
sales activities and from these carefully 
gathered records prepared graphic 
charts depicting the actual rise and fall 
of our total business over a term of 
years. This study revealed many vio- 
lent fluctuations, but at the same time 
disclosed that these were due to abnor- 
mal influences peculiar to the industry 
or to the company. An increase in 
manufacturing facilities, the addition 
of a branch to the selling organization, 
or an added line of manufactured prod- 
ucts were identified as the direct cause 
of each such fluctuation. 
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The really important fact disclosed 
was this: That the business, in its 
normal development,—that is, the vol- 
ume changes from month to month not 
directly due to or influenced by seasonal 
conditions peculiar to the industry,— 
followed in an almost parallel line the 
rise and fall of general business. 

From this type of study, and by 
means of accepted statistical formulae, 
we developed current forecasts outlin- 
ing probable activity in many phases of 
the business. Our forecasting tech- 
nique is but a specialized extension of 
the budget idea and is executed by the 
Planning and Statistics Section. The 
principle, however, is essentially the 
game as that which underlies all other 
budget activities. An understending 
of past habits is the best guide to prob- 
able future reactions, unless we con- 
sciously and deliberately determine up- 
on objective means for changing those 
habits. This being granted, the study 
of our past habits is likely to force us to 
take such objective steps to change 
them in cases where faulty practize has 
obviously persisted. Asa consequence, 
the forecasts which are possible from 
this sort of study, adjusted to allow for 
deliberate changes in the probable out- 
come, are kept constantly revised, not 
only for a full year ahead, buz also 
quarterly and again monthly to adjust 
for unexpected developments as they 
are revealed promptly from time to 
time by the system of current account- 
ing reports discussed earlier. One of 
the essentials of sound budgetary con- 
trol is flexibility,—-an eagerness to 
adapt future plans to the emergencies 
of the present. 


EXAMPLE OF Forecast APPLICATION 


It may be of value in concluding this 
somewhat haphazard discussion to give 
a definite illustration of the way in 
which budget forecasts provide a means 
of predetermining future action. The 


example selected is taken from the field 
of activity which we consider the most 
difficult to gauge in advance,—that of 
inventory planning. 

Our business is one in which prompt 
shipment is essential. Fully eighty 
percent of our orders are supposed to be 
shipped “‘out of stock.” It is therefore 
of the utmost importance that, in order 
to give our customers good service, we 
build up large inventories in advance of 
heavy ordering; and it is equally essen- 
tial, for the conservation of our re- 
sources, that we liquidate our inventory 
investment in anticipation of slackening 
demand. Add to this the great bene- 
fits that accrue both to the company 
and its workmen by an evenly balanced 
production throughout the year, and 
you have a picture of the advantages 
that might result from a proper solution 
of this vital and apparently difficult 
problem. 

Yet solved it has been by means of 
the budget. Table IV will illustrate the 
method which we have followed. An- 
ticipation is the keynote of our plan- 
ning. Given a quarter in which the 
estimated demand is in excess of aver- 
age production, we must build up our 
inventory to take care of this excess 
before the demand is upon us. And 
inversely, when a decline of orders is 
expected, we must be shipping more 
than we produce some time before the 
decrease is felt, so that liquidation shall 
be accomplished during that period of 
activity and not after it is past. 

Desirable inventory is therefore de- 
pendent entirely upon the quantity of 
incoming business. It is not a dead 
line to be established for good times 
and bad alike. Granting this, you will 
realize that the working out of Table 
IV is not an intricate task, provided al- 
ways we have the ability to estimate 
correctly the incoming business of the 
future. With the inventory at the be- 
ginning of any period under review 
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accurately known, with the desired in- 
ventory at the end of the period estab- 
lished on the basis of future expectancy, 
the period’s production requirements 
are the predicted incoming orders plus 
or minus the inventory change (K=H 
+E). Incidentally this table also 
illustrates the methods employed to 
equalize production. 


RESULTS or InpustreiaL BUDGETARY 
CONTROL 


Of the many benefits to be gained 
from an industrial budget, unquestion- 
ably the most important is in this field 
of production control. For it is 
through the regularity of the flow of 
output that the greatest savings in cost 
and the maximum contentment of the 
workmen are gained. Our accumulat- 
ing experience is proving that budget- 
ary guidance in this field is of inesti- 
mable value. 

In the final exhibit, Figure 1, are 
shown three curves. The upper line 
pictures the erratic flow of incoming 
orders, which range during boom pe- 
riods to levels more than twice as high 
as those of orders received during slack 
periods. The second line indicates the 
number of employes making up our 
organization and is drawn to exactly 
comparable scale with that of the first 
curve. During 1919-1920, new work- 
ers were hired in numbers increasing 
almost as sharply as the orders them- 
selves increased. So rapid an expan- 
sion of the working force could not 
provide for adequate training and as- 
similation of the new workers in the 
established organization, nor could 
production be speedily accelerated to 
make possible immediate shipment of 
the orders received. Hence, inthethird 
curve we find an extremely hizh level 
of unshipped ordersin 1920. However, 
with the constantly declining order rate 
during 1920-1921, there was nə choice 
but to restrict the number of em- 


ployes to the point justified by the 
unshipped orders. So the number em- 
ployed during 1921 reached a point 
just as unfortunately low as did the 
rate of orders received. 

By 1921, however, the foundation of 
budgetary and forecasting procedures 
had been well laid and they were be- 
ginning to become effective in prac- 
tice. The rising order rate was some- 
what anticipated and the organization 
of employes was expanded accordingly 
in advance of actual receipt of orders. 
With thefull-time operation of employes 
who had been held through the depres- 
sion, Inventory was gradually accumu- 
lated against the day of peak business. 
Because of the very uneven movement 
of orders during 1922, 1923 and 1924, 
more erratic even than during 1919 and 
1920, there has necessarily been some 
variation in the number employed. 
But the low point has always been 
planned for the summer months when 
outside jobs are plentiful. 

It is clear from the record that since 
1921 an equal annual average of orders 
has been cared for by a lesser average 
number of employes and these employes 
who have been retained have been more 
definitely assured of a steady job. The 
worst of the peaks in rush production 
have been avoided. The threats of 
sharp curtailments, following periods of 
overexpansion, have been dissipated. 
So the worker has been assured of 
steadier employment and has been hap- 
pier and more efficient in his work. 
The company in turn has been assured 
of more continued use of the produc- 
tion facilities with a lesser expenditure 
for an equal quantity of production. 
Yet at no time has the customer been 
penalized by delays in shipment to the 
extent which he suffered in 1920. 

Other examples of practical results 
attributable to budgetary control and 
forecasting might be presented. Suf- 
ficient has been indicated, however, to 
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justify our acceptance of budgetary 
control as the “compass” of the Wal- 
worth Company. 

After all, the real purpose of business 
is service, And there are three groups 
to whom that service is due,—the 
stockholders, the employes, and the 
public represented by the customers. 
A policy that ignores any one of these 
parties at interest fails of its purpose. 
Fortunately, over a period of time what 


is wise for one is wise for all. This is 
an age of keen competition. Science 
in industry is today just as essential as 
in any of the so-called professions. 
And science, after all, is nothing more 
than the application of the research of 
the past to guide the action of the fu- 
ture. What truer definition than this 
could we find for budgetary control? It 
keeps the brain active, the motion flex- 
ible, the eyes always toward the front. 


The Analytical Study of Production Jobs 


By V. S. Kapasasz 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


USTRY progresses in the degree 
to which it supplants opinion and 
rule of thumb knowledge with fact and 
analysis. This is not only very defi- 
nitely and clearly shown in the signifi- 
cant progress which has resulted from 
the utilization of science in the solution 
of many of the technical problems 
which have confronted industries in 
conjunction with the better utilization 
of materials and the improvement and 
development of processes, but it is 
also demonstrated remarkably well in 
the change in the method of attack 
of management problems which must 
be evident even to the most casual 
observer. This change with reference 
to management problems has taken 
place within the last fifty years and has 
had its inception in, and 1s best demon- 
strated in, the analytical study of 
production jobs. 


Prodrive Jos STUDIES 


When job study was first used, not 
in its highly developed form as we 
know it today, but in some elementary 
form, is not definitely known. It is 
highly probable that man has always 
given some thought and attention to 
the improvement of the work he had 
to perform to earn a livelihood, for 
without this it is hard to imagine how 
he could have made any progress. 
Fundamentally, there is not a very 
great deal of difference between the 
inhabitant of an ancient country cen- 
turies ago, who, after years of carrying 
water from the stream to the point of 
use, found it easier to hew out a number 
of logs and use them as pipes to convey 
the water for him; and the modern 
job study man who carefully analyzes 


the work of the machine operator with 
the idea of eliminating all waste motion 
ard developing a standard method of 
performance. In both cases, interest 
centers around the elimination of 
waste effort and the improvement of 
the method of performing the work. 
The chief difference lies in the method 
of analysis rather than in the purpose 
of the analysis. Certainly Egyptolo- 
gists and Assyriologists, who seem to 
be able to find an ancient counterpart 
for most things which we in our mod- 
ern civilization are prone to consider 
new, could find numerous examples 
where ancient people in the construc- 
tion of their temples and palaces care- 
fully analyzed their work in a way not 
fundamentally unlike the methods 


‘used today. 


So also in the days of handicraft pro- 
duction, when the apprentice learned 
his trade from the master, it is very 
likely that there was a gradual improve- 
ment in the method of performing the 
work, both as a result of daily contact 
with and conscious study of it. How- 
ever, it is very easy here to over- 
emphasize the actual improvement 
made under this system of production. 
One can still find trades where the work 
today is being performed in substan- 
tially the same manner it was performed 
a century and more ago. 

The beginning of the division of labor 
itself was the result of the casual study 
of jobs made at a time when the market 
for goods was increasing and it was 
seen that the increased production 
resulting from this division of labor 
could be sold in the ever-broadening 
markets of the time. With this division 
oi labor, it was possible to study fur- 
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ther and in greater detail the resulting 
jobs, which study developed later 
into the invention of mechinery to 
perform the work previously per- 
formed by hand labor. Adam Smith 
in his work, An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
published in 1776, says the following, 
in Book I, chapter 8, with reference 
to this point: 


“ ... I shall only observe therefore 
that the invention of all those machines by 
which labour is so much facilitated and 
abridged seems to have been originally 
owing to the division of labour. Men are 
much more likely to discover easier and 
readier methods of obtaining any object 
when the whole attention of their minds is 
directed toward that single object than 
when it is dissipated among a great variety 
of things. But, in consequence of the 
division of labour, the whole of every man’s 
attention comes naturally to be directed 
toward some one very simple object. It is 
naturally to be expected, therefore, that some 
one or other of those who are employed in 
each particular branch of labour should soon 
find out easier and readier methods of per- 
forming their own particular work where- 
ever the nature of it admits of such im- 
provement. 

A great part of the machines made use 
of in those manufactures in which labour is 
most subdivided were originally the inven- 
tion of common workmen who, being each 
of them employed in some very simple 
operation, naturally turned their thoughts 
toward finding out easier and readier 
methods of performing it. Whoever has 
been much accustomed to visit such manu- 
factures must frequently have been shown 
very pretty machines which were the in- 
vention of such workmen in order to facili- 
tate and quicken their own particular part 
of the work. In the first steam engine, 
& boy was constantly employed to open and 
shut alternately the communication be- 
tween the boiler and the cylinder according 
as the piston either ascended or descended. 
One of these boys who loved to play with 
his companions observed that by tying 
a string from the handle of the valve 


which opened this communication to an- 
other } of the machine, the valve would 
open and shut without his assistance and 
leave him at liberty to divert himself with 
his play fellows. One of the greatest im- 
provements that has been made upon this 
machine since it was first invented was in 
this manner the discovery of a boy who 
wanted to save his own labour. 


The first evidence we have of the use 
of the watch in conjunction with the 
study of jobs is quoted in the work of 
the British mathematician, Charles 
Babbage, entitled The Economy of 
Machinery and Manufacture, pub- 
lished in 1832. In this work, Babbage 
states that as early as 1760, a French- 
man listed the operations in connection 
with the making of pins and had timed 
them for the purpose of ascertaining 
the detailed cost of the pins. The 
method of making this study and its 
purpose are quite different from the 
method and purpose of our modern 
time studies, and there is no evidence 
that the watch was again used any- 
where for the study of jobs until its 
use by Frederick W. Taylor at the 
Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphia, 
in 1881. 


TECHNICAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
TAYLOR 


To Frederick W. Taylor belongs the 
credit for the development of the de- 
tailed method of analyzing production 
jobs which is in use today. The de- 
velopment of this method was not only 
the beginning of the use of the scientific 
method in the study of jobs in order to 
determine the best manner of per- 
formance and also the standard time 
of performance, but it also marks the 
beginning of the development of a new 
method of attack of all management 
problems—the substitution of fact 
and analysis for guess and opinion. 
With reference to this statement, 
Robert Thurston Kent has the follow- 
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ing to say in a review of ‘“Manage- 
ments’ Handbook,” published in The 
Mechanical Engineering Magazine for 
December, 1924: 


The science of management began in the 
experiments of Taylor to find the answer 
to the question: “ How much work should e 
man do?” At first regarded as a purely 
local question relating to the machine shop, 
it was soon discovered that the principles 
that have found successful application in 
the machine shop were of almost universal 
application in every field of human en- 
deavor. 


It is unquestionably true that the early 
work of Taylor at Midvale Steel Works 
had far greater significance than even 
he himself imagined at the time. 
Taylor abhorred waste whether that 
waste was of material, of human effort 
or of time. As long as there was any 
kind of waste, he saw in its elimination 
a duty which he had to perform to his 
employers, the workers and the com- 
munity. He was in every sense of the 
word a conservationist. So it was to be 
expected, therefore, that when he came 
into power at the Midvale Steel Works 
-that many of the conditions leading to 
uneconomic production, which he had 
noticed as a worker, should come under 
his scrutiny. He had particularly 
noticed that because of rate cutting, 
the piece rates in force at that time did 
not lead to high production and that 
not infrequently men worked harder 
to conceal the amount they could 
produce than they did in actual produc- 
tion. ‘Taylor’s analysis of this situa- 
tion led him to believe that the funda- 
mental difficulty here lay in the fact 
that neither the management nor the 
men knew of what a fair day’s work 
consisted. The management continu- 
ally set rates which resulted in the 
worker earning more wages than the 
management considered desirable; con- 
sequently, the rates were cut. After 
the piece rates were cut several times, 


the workers naturally limited or 
“pegged” their production at a point 
where their total earnings would not 
exceed what they believed the manage- 
ment was willing to have them earn. 
This “pegging” of production resulted 
in the limiting of the output of the 
machine shop, of which Taylor was 
foreman, and prevented him from 
carrying out what he considered to be 
the purpose of such a shop, namely, 
“removing metal from forgings and 
castings in the quickest time.”! 


Tam STUDIES 


To one with Taylor’s trend of mind, 
the only natural thing to do in a situa- 
tion like this was to find out definitely 
the-facts of the matter by means of a 
study with the stop watch. This 
Taylor immediately proceeded to do, 
although unmindful of all the difficult 
problems he would have to encounter 
in making such a study. One of these 
problems, the finding of some quick, 
accurate and practical means of de- 
termining the proper speed and feed 
of the machine, was not satisfactorily 
solved until Carl G. Barth, years later 
at the Bethlehem Steel Works, worked 
up a slide rule for this purpose. 

Determining a fair day’s work and 
setting the proper rate for a job con- 
sists in more than merely ascertaining 
the over-all time of a particular piece 
of work. To set a fair rate on a job, 
it is first necessary to be assured that 
the conditions under which it is being 
performed and the method of per- 
formance followed are standard. No 
one knew this better than Taylor, and 
he therefore set about establishing the 
standards of machinery, equipment, 
tools, etc., and only after establishing 
these standards did he time a job for 
rate setting purposes. 


1 On the “Art of Cutting Metals,” address be- 


fore American Society Mechanical Engineers, at 
New York Meeting, December, 1908. 
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The most effective way of studying 
a job, both for the purposes of stand- 
ardization and for rate setting purposes 
is to analyze or break it up into its 
elements or component parts and care- 
fully and critically study each of these 
elements for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing its necessity and if necessary the 
quickest and best method of perform- 
ing it. This involves a study of the 
machine elements as well as the hand 
elements. The stop watch aids in 
determining which elements are being 
performed under un-standard condi- 
tions, because 1t shows up the differ- 
ences in the length of time it takes to 
perform an individual element. When 
the time for a given element varies 
considerably, it is an indication that 
conditions under which that element 
is being performed are not standard. 
By comparing the time it takes to 
perform an element when it is per- 
formed in two different ways, it shows 
which method is quicker. ‘Thus, by 
this stop watch analysis, we determine 
the best method of performing each 
element of a piece of work, and by 
adding the selected times for each 
element and adding thereto certam 
allowances, we obtain a means of 
determining what a fair day’s work 
actually is, and the results we obtain 
can be used successfully in rate setting. 

The outstanding feature of job study 
is its careful analysis of the job into 
its elements or component parts and 
a careful and critical study of each of 
these elements, the job study observer 
having foremost in his mind the im- 
provement of the job wherever possible. 

After carefully studying the job and 
determining the best method to be 
followed in its performance, this meth- 
od and the time of all the elements of 
which it is composed is carefully and 
in detail set forth upon an instruction 
card. ‘These instruction cards are 
given to the worker and are the means 


of assuring that the correct method 
will be followed by him for any given 
job. If for some reason the method set 
forth is not understood by the worker, 
he is carefully instructed in it. If the 
job is one that is standard and the 
worker devotes his entire time repeat- 
ing it day in and day out, the instruc- 
tion card will probably not be used after 
the method has been learned by the 
worker. However, in a shop manu- 
facturing a diverse line of product the 
worker will continually be referring 
to his instruction card. 

One of the most encouraging signs 
of the times is the changing attitude 
of labor to time study. At one time 
its worst enemy and probably the 
biggest single force in preventing its 
continued use in the government 
arsenals, labor is slowly, very slowly, 
coming to the point of seeing the 
economic advantages of such studies 
to itself, to the community and to the 
employer. Unquestionably much of 
the original objection to it was on the 
ground of the abuse of time study by 
the employers, rather than agamst its 
legitimate use. As establishments 
take greater care in making these 
studies and demonstrate to labor their 
fairmindedness and honesty in setting 
rates and maintaining them, this old 
prejudice on the part of labor will 
disappear faster. 

In no consideration of job study 
would it be proper to fail to mention 
the careful and valuable work per- 
formed in this field by the late Frank 
B. Gilbreth and by L. M. Gilbreth. 
Their work in the field of motion study 
and the determination of the one best 
method to do work and their analysis 
of fundamental elements as set forth 
in their writings and as practiced by 
them im their capacity as consultants, 
is well worth studying. 

Today, the analytical study of 
production jobs, which was gradually 
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developed over a long period of time 
and which was given a tremendous 
impetus by the work of Taylor, has 
found its way into many establish- 
ments and has proved itself of immense 
value when carefully carried out. 
Its use is not limited to the machine 
shop, as was first supposed by many, 
but the paper mill, the textile mill, the 
office are, and any line of business is, 


in & position to use it to great ad- 
vantage. It is a means of increasing 
production because of the improved 
method of performing work. Human 
effort is conserved and waste eliminated, 
and by usiug it as a means of setting 
rates which are guaranteed not to be 
cut by the management, it enables the 
management to offer the worker an in- 
centive to turn out higher production. 


Control of Production Operations Through Scientific 
Planning 


By H. S$. PERSON 
Managing Director, Teylor Society, New York 


ONTROL is inherent in production 
and is therefore not something 
new in industry, but the conditions of 
control have changed with changes in 
the nature of industry. The evolution 
from household-handicraft to factory 
industry & century ago, and from small- 
scale to large-scale factory industry, 
which began in the United States some 
forty years ago, brought about in the 
two instances complications in the con- 
ditions of control which profoundly af- 
fected the problem. In modern large- 
scale factory industry, division of labor 
is extreme and precise co-ordination of 
individual operations of critical impor- 
tance. In a medium-sized enterprise the 
products of the individual operations 
of a thousand workers on any particular 
day must match each other, and the 
products of the operations of the thou- 
sand workers on any one day must 
match those of the same or another 
thousand workers on the next and suc- 
ceeding days. Otherwise the products 
of a large proportion of the operations 
may not only fail to have value but will 
be a cost to be deducted from those 
products which chance to have value. 
Under division of labor control is the 
crux of the production problem. 

A control which co-ordinates and 
gives value to efforts which are separate 
in space and time is possible only 
through planning. A plan consists of 
specifications concerning the nature, 
direction and time of individual acts so 
related that their results will merge into 
an integral composite whole. The 
choice is between planning and chance. 
There is no middle ground. If a 
thousand workers were permitted to 


perform their several acts without the 
control of a plan, by chance there would 
eventually result some parts which 
would fit into and create a whole, but 
at a tremendous waste of parts which 
would not fit. There would be waste 
of investment in plant, equipment and 
materials, of directing and supervising 
labor, and particularly of labor applied 
directly to the processing on individual 
parts. In competitive industry the 
avoidance of such wastes is a condition 
of survival. Control through planning 
is the only way of avoiding waste. 
Planning is the crux of the control prob- 
lem 


But planning is impossible if the fac- 
tors involved are unstable. A number 
of gentlemen may agree to meet for con- 
ference at a certain club at four o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. Carrying out the 
plan is impossible—in fact there is no 
plan—if there is not an understood 
system of reckoning time based on un- 
varying natural law, accurate watches, 
and a club location which is the same 
tomorrow at four o’clock as it is today, 
if the gentlemen who agree to meet 
forget the agreement, and if numerous 
other facts are not stable. Likewise, a 
superintendent of a shap may plan to 
produce ten thousand typewriters next 
month, but how many he would pro- 
duce, or whether he could produce one, 
would, remain until the end of the 
month a matter of chance if steel 
turned to iron, black japan turned 
green, lathes changed to grinding ma- 
chines, precision tools and drawings 
ceased to be accurate, and terminology 
for the conveying of information con- 
stantly changed. I cite ridiculously 
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obvious conditions of stability to estab- 
lish a principle. 

Under conditions of competition a 
waste of 10 or 15 per cent of labor-time 
and of machine-time may mean failure, 
and such a degree of waste may be 
caused by the combination of less obvi- 
ous variables: variables pertaining to 
quantity of materials; arrival of mate- 
rials at machines; machine conditions 
which slow up processing, and so on. 
Planning is impossible if there is too 
much of the unexpected; is but a gesture 
if chance remains as a considerable 
factor. At the best under such condi- 
tions it can be but a petty, last-minute 
affair. The elimination of variables is 
the crux of the planning problem. 

Therefore, if, under division of labor, 
control be essential to production, if 
planning be essential to control, and if 
elimination of variables be essential to 
planning, then elimination of variables 
is the critical problem in production. 

It is at this point that science has 
come for the second time to the aid of 
industry. It came to the aid of indus- 
try first when it discovered laws of the 
physical sciences and invented means 
of utilizing these laws in industrial 
processes and equipment. It has 
come to the aid of industry a second 
time by providing methods for investi- 
gation of problems of management, and 
particularly by discovering means for 
elimination to a very considerable de- 
gree of waste-causing instability in the 
factors with which management is con- 
cerned. 


Origin oF MopERN PLANNING 
METHODS 


It was Frederick W. Taylor whom 
fate chose to be the genius to direct our 
attention to the utilization of science in 
this second manner. Shortly after 
serving his apprenticeship as pattern- 
maker and machinist he was appointed 
gang boss over a group of machines in 


the shops of the Midvale Steel Works 
and started in to get production from a 
group of mature and hardened workers 
—this was 1880 and the steel industry. 
He began by imitating the customary 
method of foremanship: arbitrary ex- 
ercise of power implied in the word 
“boss ”——power exercised to cover lack 
of exact knowledge—and this resulted 
in a fight with the men. He won out, 
but the victory gave him no satisfaction. 
He became bitter against the customary 
methods of foremanship, and he made 
up his mind to either get out or find 
some remedy for this unbearable condi- 
tion.} 

He did not get out; a scientific tem- 
perament came to his rescue. He 
analyzed the problem and decided that 
the root of the trouble was workers’ 
lack of confidence in management’s 
knowledge of its task. Facts should 
replace guess and hunch and arbitrary 
orders. His first step—taken without 
the knowledge of his superiors—con- 
sisted in establishing what amounted 
to a laboratory. He withdrew a man 
and a machine from regular production, 
got a lot of scrap metal which happened 
to be at hand, and went to work cutting 
metal just for the purpose of securing 
data to be analyzed. Variables were 
noted and controlled;—this tension of 
belt and that tension, this adjustment 
of machine feeds and speeds and that 
adjustment, this shape and sharpness 
of tool and that shape and sharpness, 
so on in infinite controlled variety, and 
careful records were kept and analyzed. 
In an incredibly short time Taylor dis- 
covered that, by standardizing all the 
best unit variables and organizing 
them into an integral whole, the pro- 
duction of any operation could be in- 
creased several times without extra ef- 
fort on the part of workers, and what 
is more significant, could be depended 
upon. Inits far-reaching consequences 

1 Copley, Frederick W. Taylor, Vol. I, p. 5. 
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it was a momentous discovery for in- 
dustry. Most fundamental of all from 
our perspective of today, the value—vm- 
mediate and practical—of the sctentific 
method in solving problems of manage- 
meni was demonstrated. 

His second step consisted in devising 
a method of utilizing these discoveries 
throughout the shop. As a matter of 
common sense it was obvious to young 
Taylor that utilization involved the fol- 
lowing: making conditions developed 
at the experimental machine standard 
for all machines; careful maintenance 
of the standard conditions; complete 
understanding by all concerned through 
general and special instructions; cur- 
rent records of performance to discover 
and correct promptly lapses in standard 
conditions and in understanding of in- 
structions; a sharing of the increased 
productivity through higher wages to 
serve as one incentive for learning and 
maintaining a new and more compli- 
cated type of co-operative effort. 

From the point of view of later de- 
velopment to meet more complicated 
situations than existed at Midvale, 
standardization involves the following, 
all standards being the result of pains- 
taking research and experiment: 


(1) Product: Uses, varieties, inter- 
changeability of parts, materials of which 
made. 

(2) Materials: Standardization results 
from standardization of product. 

(8) Plant. In new construction the 
adaptation of the plant to the processing re- 
quirements of the business. 

(4) Machines: Kinds, uses, adjustments 
for particular purposes. 

(5) Tools: Kinds, uses, characteristics 
for particular purposes. 

(6) Workers: Relating of workers to 
operations through job analysis and the 
analysis and classification of workers as to 
physical and temperamental characteristics 
and acquired skill. 

(7) Methods: Not so much attention 
given directly to the workers’ motions as to 


conditions which bring economy of motions 
automatically; clear instructions concerning 
what is to be done; materials and tools at 
hand and conveniently located; finished 
product got out of the way; machines kept 
in repair. 

(8) Times: Other standards having been 
established, a standard times for operations 
may be determined which are agreeable to 
workers concerned. 

(9) Rates: Given dependable standard 
times, a basis is established for agreement 
upon. standard rates. 

(10) Instructions: Understanding being 
essential to co-operative effort, all stand- 
ards are recorded and the records made 
available to those concerned. 


The maintenance of standards is 
assured through inspection of various 
kinds: 

(1) Machines and tools are systematically 
inspected and kept in the conditions 
adopted as standard. 

(2) Materials are inspected on receipt 
to determine conformity to specifications 
based upon standards. 

(3) Products—both unit and assembled 
—are inspected as to conformity to stand- 
ards of design, workmanship and other 
aspects of quality. 

(4) Performance records are constantly 
inspected to discover deteriorations in 
standards which have escaped other forms 
of inspection, for a decline in a worker’s out- 
put is in most instances due to causes not 
under the control of the worker, to deteriora- 
tions of standards which the worker has a 
right to assume as maintained. 


The third step consisted in Taylor’s 
taking advantage of the possibilities of 
planning which standardization offered. 
Common sense told him that standard 
conditions permitting measurable re- 
sults from measurable efforts would 
make planning possible to a degree so 
much greater than had previously been 
realized as to make it essentially a new 
thing in management. Logically and 
essentially this step was taken at Mid- 
vale, but it was not taken in a signifi- 
cant way until Taylor went to Bethle- 
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hem, where he had to supervise a 
machine shop half a mile long which 
turned out a great variety of products. 

At Midvale just as fast as Taylor 
effected standardization and thereby 
established conditions he could count 
upon, he gave more attention to laving 
out workin advance. Standard condi- 
tions making it possible to compute the 
relations of effort and result with rea- 
sonable accuracy, it was no longer 
necessary to wait until the last minute 
to know when a job would be off a 
machine and what job could be done 
next. Preparation for one job could 
be begun before the other was off the 
machine. He began to lay out jobs 
for machines days in advance. This 
made possible the elumination of much 
idle time between jobs. 

But at Midvale the variety of opera- 
tions was not great and in general they 
were of such a nature that machines 
were busy upon one job for many hours 
at a time. So such planning as was 
done, was done by Taylor himself as 
foreman. It was just an increment 
added to his foreman’s task, and was 
not so outstanding as to call for special 
attention. At that time the desirability 
of functionalization did not occur to 
him. 

In the big machine shop at Beth- 
lehem (1898-1901) the situation was a 
much more complicated one; there was 
a greater variety and volume of prod- 
ucts, a greater number and variety of 
machines, a greater number of workers 
of a greater range of capacities, and 
necessarily a less intimate contact with 
each. On the one hand he had to ex- 
tend his system of determining, estab- 
lishing and maintaining standards to 
make it more resistant to accident. 
On the other hand he had to develop 
for the first time a real system of get- 
ting the best out of standardization, of 
putting work through in accordance 
with predetermined plans and sched- 


ules.2 This led to division of responsi- 
bility along functional lines and the 
establishment of the planning room. 
Taylor’s analytic mind told him that 
determining what is to be done, when it 
should be done and how it should be 
done, constitute one class of functions, 
the material of performance being 
records; and that doing the things con- 
stitutes another class of functions, the 
material of performance being craft 
skill, equipment and materials. What 
is determined by the orders which come 
in or by a plan of manufacture to 
stock. When is determined by the 


_ records of assignment of work to ma- 


chines, embracing also information as 
to when machines will be freed for new 
operations. How is determined by the 
records of investigators and experi- 
menters, expressed in instructions re- 
lating to standard conditions, standard 
set-up of machines, standard materials 
and standard times. So Taylor with- 
drew certain of his foremen from super- 
vision of work at machines, located 
them in a corner of the shop parti- 
tioned off for the purpose of quiet and 
cleanliness and systematic preservation 
of papers, and set them to analyzing 
orders and work. As time came for a 
planned job to go on a machine, by 
written orders materials were got to 
the machine and instructions were sent 
to the shop foremen and workers con- 
cerned. The planning room group also 
was given responsibility for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of standards 
and for inspection of performance. The 


2 What this has come to mean is indicated by 
the following facts: On December 19, 1924, The 
Holt Manufacturing Company, Peoria, Ill, had 
maintained for 789 consecutive working days an 
exactly scheduled production, schedules being 
made five months in advance. For a period of 
over two years, each day delivered a product 
scheduled five months earlier. This involved 
scheduling and keeping on schedule over 8,000,- 
000 machine operations. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Soctety, December, 1924, p. 260. 
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foremen who remained out in the shop 
supervising operations, having had re- 
sponsibility for planning transferred 
from their jurisdiction, now concen- 
trated upon methods of performance 
and automatically became essentially 
teachers. The functional foremanship 
organization which Taylor came to 
recommend as standard for a machine 
shop was, utilizing his original termi- 
nology, as follows: 

In the Planning Room: 

(1) Production Clerk: General supervi- 
sion; concerned with what and when in gen- 
eral, and with exceptional situations. 

(2) Route Clerk: Analyses of an order 
with respect to the sequence of unit opera- 
tions and to the how of performance. 

(8) Methods, Time and Rate Clerks: Con- 
cerned with investigation and determination 
of how, in what time and wage rates with re- 
spect to new operations. 

(4) Order-of-work Clerk: Concerned with 
when in detail, issuing unit jobs to machines 
in accordance with time schedule determined 
by route clerk. 

(5) Progress Record and Cost Clerk: Con- 
cerned with current reports of performance, 
(a) to discover what is not going in accord- 
ance with calculations, and (b) to analyze 
and record costs. 


In the Shop: 


(1) Gang Boss: Concerned with general 
gupervision—receipt of instructions; mate- 
rials; emergency situations. 

(2) Speed Boss: Concerned with correct 
setting up of machine, in accordance with 
instructions, at the beginning of an opera- 
tion. 

(3) Inspector: Concerned with inspection 
of first piece of a lot to determine whether 
the operator has started according to speci- 
fications; also with inspection of all pieces 
after the work on a lot is completed. 

(4) Disciplinarian: Concerned with set- 
tlement of disputes—the original function- 
alized personnel manager. 


The outstanding characteristics of 
the Taylor method are, therefore: 

First, investigation of each manage- 

ment problem in a genuinely scien- 


tific manner and establishment of 
a factual basis which eliminates 
guess. 

Second, the elimination of chance by 
the establishment and mainte- 
nance of standards which permit 
calculable efforts and results. 

Third, on the basis of conditions 
which permit calculation of re- 
sults, careful planning of effort 
with respect to desired results. 


So great generally are the wastes 
of guess and of faulty co-ordination, 
management in accordance with this 
system more than doubles the produc- 
tivity of a given aggregate of effort of 
people working together under division 
of labor. 


EXTENSION OF SCOPE OF PLANNING 


Taylor focused most of his efforts on 
the application of scientific methods to 
the management of the shop. He be- 
lieved he would be rendering the largest 
service to industry by intensive work in 
a restricted section of the management 
area. Furthermore, shop management 
—production—was in his day the im- 
portant problem; industry was still on 
its long upward swing and in a sellers’ 
market. Critical problems of market- 
ing and of labor relations had not yet 
come to the fore. But he knew that 
these areas of management are impor- 
tant and would some day assume a more 
critical aspect. It was his view that 
scientific methods would be applicable 
to these phases of management, but that 
it was for others to extend the methods 
to these fields. He even foresaw the 
importance of a science of psychology 
to management, for fifteen years ago he 
wrote——while psychology was still in its 
pioneer stage and before it had received 
any attention whatsoever from indus- 
try— 


There is another type of scientific investi- 
gation which has been referred to several 


ca 
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special attention, namely, the accurate study 
of the motives which influence men.? 
Others have extended the application 
of the scientific method in management 
and today, under the stimulus of condi- 
tions of a buyers’ market, this method 
is being applied to management of mar- 


keting, as is explained in other papers 


in this volume, and, stimulated by criti- 
cal problems of human relations in in- 
dustry, conduct is receiving intensive 
and-scientific investigation. 

I refer to the extension of the scien- 
tific method to these other fields, al- 
though only parenthetically, for the 
reason that it is of significance to plan- 
ning in production control. The re- 
cent experiences of production managers 
on a buyer’s market have taught them 
that the range of variables which affect 
production planning is much wider than 
had been at first realized, and that the 
elimination, by scientific understand- 
ing, of certain variables in selling and in 
human conduct in co-operative rela- 
tions is essential to highly developed 
and precise planning in the production 
processes. Of all variables that which 
is most disturbing to precise planning 
in production is irregularity of orders. 
Of course individual operations, con- 
sidered as things in themselves, can be 
planned and executed precisely irre- 
spective of the quantity and flow of 
orders. But the work of a shop as a 
whole is upset and cost calculations put 
awry, on the one hand by a congestion 
of orders which compels overtime 
work, and on the other hand by a 
scarcity of orders which reduces opera- 
tions below plant capacity and causes 
idle man- and machine-time. During 
the past two or three years serious 
conditions have developed in a num- 
ber of plants having exceptionally eff- 
cient production planning and control 
methods, simply because the sales de- 


3 Principles of Scientific Management, p. 119. 
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times in this paper, and which should receive- 


partments have not seen the necessity 
of overcoming, or have not been able to 
overcome, the increased sales resistance 
and have not maintained that quanti- 
tative basis of orders to which produc- 
tion facilities have been geared and on 
which control calculations are based. 
Plants which are suffering from this 
condition are learning that the econo- 
mist’s definition of production as em- 
bracing all activities from the purchase 
of materials to the delivery of finished 
product to consumer, is a truer one 
than the conventional manager’s defini- 
tion which limits production to me- 
chanical processing. 


Imrorrance OF Data FILES 


The critical unit in the factory plan- 
ning department is the “data files,” 
which contain the records of methods 
work, time study and rate setting. 
Here is the point where science makes 
contact with planning; where scientific 
investigation and experiment have de- 
posited the results of its work—formu- 
lated standards. Routing, scheduling, 
inspection of progress and cost analysis 
have only moderate significance if the 
data they use in planning or in inspec- 
tion are not scientifically accurate, 1.68. 
do not correspond to stable operat- 
ing conditions (maintained standards) 
throughout the plant. The existence 
of adequate data files is the guarantee 
that planning and inspection have 
stable elements to deal with; the ab- 
sence of adequate data files (except in 
certain types of enterprise to be con- 
sidered later) places the whole planning 
function under suspicion. 

One may visit a “model planning 
room” and be shown neatly arranged 
desks and apparatus; here the produc- 
tion clerk, there the route clerk and his 
assistants, there the schedule clerk and 
his schedule boards (and perhaps pneu- 
matic tubes), and in another place the 
progress records and the cost clerks. 
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He may come away impressed. Yet 
he may have failed to observe the pres- 
ence of the very thing which makes pre- 
cise planning possible—data files. If 
there are data files there is presumably 
efficient planning, no matter if there is 
not a bright, airy room, neat desks, up- 
to-date devices and numerous func- 
tionally-labeled clerks. On the other 
hand, if there are not adequate files, 
even if there are all the paraphernalia of 
functional clerks and latest devices, 
there is presumably not efficient plan- 
ning. For efficient planning depends 
upon the use of accurate, minute data 
concerning standard conditions which 
have been established and are main- 
tained throughout the plant; not upon 
clerks and devices. 


CLASSIFYING ENTERPRISES AS TO 
STABILITY CONDITIONS 


The control of production through 
planning is not the same problem for all 
enterprises. The “natural stability” 
of conditions in some plants is greater 
than in others. The more stable the 
conditions naturally, the simpler the 
planning organization may be. There 
is a wide difference between control of 
operations in a flour mill and control in 
a machine shop doing a jobbing busi- 
ness. 

With respect to the natural stability 
of conditions and the probable com- 
plexity of the planning organization we 
may conveniently classify enterprises 
as follows: 

(1) Industries with continuous proc- 
esses: uniform product with uniform 
specifications; single-purpose machines; 
uniform operations; simple planning, 
routing and scheduling. Ilustrated by 
the manufacture of flour, paperand pulp, 
sugar, pig iron, steel, chemical products. 


(2) Industries with non-continuous 
processes: uniform product with vary- 
ing specifications; single-purpose ma- 
chines; uniform operations; moderately 
complex planning, routing and schedul- 
ing. Illustrated by the manufacture of 
books, automobiles, typewriters, furni- 
ture. 

(3) Industries with non-continuous 
processes: varying products with vary- 
ing specifications; multiple-purpose 
machines; varying operations; complex 
planning, routing and scheduling. Tl- 
lustrated by most jobbing enterprises. 

Generally industries of the first group 
are analytic, t.e. take a raw material 
and break it down into its constituent 
elements; while generally industries of 
the second and third groups are syn- 
thetic, t.e. assemble a whole from in- 
dividually fabricated parts. ‘There is 
sometimes an enterprise, however, 
which varies from the rule for the in- 
dustry to which it belongs, or which be- 
longs with respect to certain products 
to one group and with respect to other 
products to another group. Henry 
Ford, for instance, through simplicity 
of specifications and volume of business, 
has almost, if not quite, transferred 
automobile manufacture from the 
second to the first group; in the manu- 
facture of hoisting and conveying 
machinery the fabrication of standard 
parts belongs to group two, while the 
assembly for a particular order belongs 
to group three; in some chemical plants 
one class of processes belongs to group 
one, while another class, the making of 
compounds, belongs to group two. The 
first step in the organization of a plan- 
ning department, therefore, is analysis 
of the processes and determination of 
the degree to which stability of condi- 
tions is natural or must be created. 


The Production Control Method of the Tabor Manu- 
facturing Company 


By Jonn W. CARTER 


Instructor in Industry, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE production control system of 

the Tabor Manufacturing Com- 
pany had its inception over two decades 
ago. The complete and unparalleled 
success with which it has met, and the 
fact that it was the logical issue of nu- 
merous, exhaustive experiments con- 
ducted by Frederick W. Taylor, who 
personally supervised every movement 
m its installation, together with its 
orthodoxy, have made it the subject of 
considerable study by industrialists 
throughout the world. 

This system of control reached its 
high state of efficiency in the Tabor 
Company because the operation of it 
practically approached automaticity. 
Such a degree of refinement may savor 
of “red tape,” but when the multi- 
plicity of functions in an industry of 
this type is considered and the exacti- 
tude of performance which is necessary 
to its success, it becomes quite evident 
that all superfluous effort has been 
eliminated. 

Taylor chose this company as a re- 
search laboratory for the purpose of 
conducting his experiments and prov- 
ing to the world that his doctrine was 
sound. ‘The Tabor Company was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of molding 
machines and kindred products, an 
extremely complex industry inasmuch 
as it involved assembled products in 
which the designs were constantly in a 
state of revision; sales were usually con- 
tingent on quick deliveries and the 
manufacture of most products on any 
one order was limited to comparatively 
small quantities. 
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Such an industry requires constant 
vigilance to insure raw materials being 
ordered and available at the proper 
times, to see that all operations are 
scheduled for prompt performance and 
also to preclude any possibility of an 
excess accumulation of stock both 
raw and finished which might, in a 
short time, become obsolescent due to 
changes in design or to other causes. 
Conditions of this nature offer perhaps 
the most severe test to which any form 
of production control could be sub- 
jected. An extremely elaborate system 
was necessary at the beginning, which 
has since undergone some changes, but 
it has fulfilled every requirement ex- 
acted of it. Because of its complexity 
it has been recognized by the exponents 
of scientific management as basic, and 
a careful study of it will no doubt reveal 
many of its virtues. 

The Tabor Manufacturmg Company 
handles all its production orders 
through the medium of a very highly 
organized planning department, which 
makes possible the thorough analysis of 
all jobs that are sent into the shops. 

Planning Department. After all cor- 
respondence with the salesmen or cus- 
tomer and the sale has been consum- 
mated, the sales department conveys 
the necessary information to the plan- 
ning department in the form of a ship- 
ping order which is common to nearly 
every organization. Theoretically all 
orders are manufactured for “stock” 
from whence all shipments are made 
and if the stock records indicate that 
the article desired is immediately avail- 
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able, the procedure is comparatively 
simple. The necessary requisitions are 
forwarded by the production manager 
to the stock and shipping departments, 
which, after shipment has been made, 
return these orders for further record- 
ing by the planning, engineering, sales 
and accounting departments and the 
procedure is completed. Each activ- 
ity, from the writing of all orders to 
their final filing, is arranged in its logi- 
cal sequence, which is clearly indicated 
on the lower portion of the sheet. 

lf, however, the article desired is not 
available for immediate delivery, this 
shipping order is superseded by a 
“manufacturing order” and the ship- 
ping order is filed in the planning de- 
partment until such time as is required 
has elapsed for the manufacture of the 
article. The manufacturing order, call- 
ing for a quantity of articles which is 
consistent with economical production, 
is made out in duplicate form, the du- 
plicate being sent to the cost collecting 
department as formal authority to 
open an account against the particular 
order. The original copy is forwarded 
to the engmeering department for the 
purpose of recording, and if necessary, 
creating a new design or revising an 
old one. Notwithstanding the fact 
that it may be a repetitive order, this 
precautionary measure has a number of 
advantages. It insures against the 
possibility of a repetition of errors in 
designing, affords an opportunity for 
the improvement of previous models 
and sets up a bulwark against any un- 
salable material finding its way into 
the storeroom. 

Through a system of standardization 
of parts and engineering records, this 
department makes the best possible 
use of every design on record. Pre- 
viously a statement was made that the 
products as a whole were subject to 
frequent changes in design. This con- 
dition has been overcome to a very 


great extent by the standardization of 
parts. It may be noted here that this 
particular industry lends itself very 
readily to the use of standardized, in- 
terchangeable parts. 

Immediately following the activities 
of the engineering department, the 
manufacturing order, drawings and 
bill of materials are returned to the 
planning department from which point 
the routing division begins to func- 
tion. 

In this branch of the work of plan- 
ning, the job is analyzed, the finished 
product bemg broken into its com- 
ponent parts and classified, from which 
point comes the issue of materials for 
the manufacture of those parts and 
the assignment of the different opera- 
tions to the machines and men. accord- 
ing to their various requirements and 
capacities. 

Routing Department. This analysis 
assumes the form of route charts and 
route sheets. These convey the neces- 
sary information to the time study, 
scheduling and despatching depart- 
ments. ‘hese are also the basis for 
making permanent records of all pro- 
cedure, so that a repetition of an order 
will simply involve routine work. The 
routing department has available im- 
portant data such as the locations and 
capacities of machine tools and work 
places, as well as a detailed knowledge 
of plant conditions which enables it to 
make the best possible use of equip- 
ment. Jobs are subdivided according 
to the grade of skill required and subse- 
quently men are assigned to the class of 
work for which they are best fitted. 

As a result of this analysis it is possi- 
ble to obtain accurate costs of each 
operation on each component of a prod- 
uct as well as on the completed product 
itself. From the standpoint of good 
cost keeping, this is not only desirable 
but necessary, particularly where econ- 
omies are to be effected in individual 
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machine or hand operations, through the 
introduction and use of labor-saving 
devices or the simplification of designs. 

The function following routing is the 
assignment of raw materials to the vari- 
ous processes which have previously 
been authorized by the routing divi- 
sion. A balance of “stores” and 
“worked materials” are maintained, in 
which maximum and minimum quan- 
tities are set. These are kept as low as 
is consistent with economical practice, 
but may be changed from time to time 
to meet any fluctuation in business. 

Ordering and Storing Materials. 
Where quantities available for future 
use have reached the minimum set, a 
requisition for the purchase of new or 
additional material is issued, and after 
being duly authorized is forwarded to 
the purchasing department where a 
formal purchase order originates. The 
usual practice is to secure from the 
vendor a quotation and delivery date, 
as it is upon this date that the schedul- 
ing of work through the shop is based. 
Duplicate copies of this order are for- 
warded to the departments which are 
directly affected by it, t.e., production 
clerk, balance of stores and receiving 
department. This duplicate becomes 
the formal authority for the receiving 
department to accept materials from an 
outside source and also notifies the 
planning department that they have 
been ordered or have arrived so that 
plans may be made accordingly. 

Upon arrival of materials they are 
inspected to ascertain whether they 
are in accordance with the standards of 
raw materials which have been estab- 
lished by the engineering department 
before being placed in stores. This is 
an exceedingly important factor in this 
industry because designs are in many 
instances based on the particular style 
or type of raw materials available and 
which conform to trade standards. 
Furthermore, wage rates are based on 


theassumptionthat standardshave been 
maintained. The storeroomis accessible 
to employes of the stores department 
only end no materials of any kind, or 
for whatever pretense, may be removed 
from the bin without a duly authorized 
“stores issue” charging them to some 
production or expense account. 

This company does not operate its 
own foundry, although a somewhat 
elaborate but very efficient order sys- 
tem is maintained. In view of the 
fact that thousands of models and pat- 
terns must be classified, kept in first- 
class condition, stored and duly re- 
corded when they are distributed 
among several foundries, strictly ac- 
curate records are indispensable. 

Patterns are stored in a loft accord- 
ing to their design number, and by a 
system of cross indexing, it is possible 
to locate a pattern immediately wheth- 
er it be in the loft, at any particular 
foundry or undergoing repairs. A care- 
ful record is kept cf the number of parts 
constituting a pattern and the various 
alterations that are made from time to 
time. In this way a pattern is always 
maintamed in first-class condition ready 
for immediate use. 

Estimates from various foundries 
are solicited and the awarding of con- 
tracts is contingent on both prices and 
delivery dates. The latter forms a 
basis for the scheduling of work by 
the planning department. All castings 
must be of the grade of metal specified 
in the contract and are carefully in- 
spected upon their receipt. To this 
company, the expense of machining a 
casting before defects are discovered is 
greater than that cf discarding it in the 
beginning. As has been stated before, 
maintenance of standards in materials 
affects the setting cf wage rates. After 
the awarding of the contract, a follow- 
up system is used which reduces to a 
minimum or entirely eliminates tardi- 
ness in delivery. 
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All castings are classed as “special 
stores” and as such are theoretically 
received by the storeroom and issued to 
the manufacturing order to which they 
belong in the same manner as any other 
article of stores. ‘This insures the pos- 
sibility of every manufacturing order 
bearing its legitimate expenses. The 
department supervising the ordering of 
castings is analogous to the balance 
of stores department, and for this 
reason it is sometimes designated the 
balance of “special stores” depart- 
ment. 

Production Control. Production con- 
trol is effected through the medium of 
the standard three hook bulletin or 
control board and the use of various 
operation orders, move orders, time 
cards, etc. The function of printing or 
typing these orders and the arrange- 
ment of the several route sheets into a 
compact book or file, which is indexed 
alphabetically, occurs immediately fol- 
lowing the ordering of castings and is 
purely routine work. 

Practically every job that is per- 
formed in the shops is on a task and 
bonus rate, which is based on time stud- 
ies. In the early days of the period of 
organization development in the Tabor 
Company, it was necessary to make an 
exhaustive study of every task. Very 
frequently this developed into a long 
series of experiments in order to deter- 
mine the one best method of perform- 
ance and to provide the proper equip- 
ment. 

The elimination of a constant repeti- 
tion of this procedure for every job was 
effected by the introduction of what 
was termed “elementary time study 
data” and of specially constructed 
slide rules which determine the speeds 
and feeds for each class and size of 
machine. By this means it is now pos- 
sible to compile instruction cards for 
new jobs without resorting to the long 
and arduous method of time studies, 


excepting in extremely infrequent and 
unusual instances. 

Standards of operations are main- 
tained by the use of mstruction cards 
and “tool lists” prescribing the exact 
method to be followed and the proper 
equipment to be used. These are 
classified and filed in the time study 
department whose function is per- 
formed immediately after that of writ- 
ing the forms previously mentioned. 
This consists mainly of placing the 
proper instruction cards and tool lists 
in their respective route files and com- 
puting the time for any required num- 
ber of units on the order, after which it 
is ready for scheduling. 

A master schedule, which has been 
previously compiled and used to regu- 
late work in the planning department, 
now becomes the basis for all minor 
scheduling. An order of work is ar- 
ranged which is to control every activ- 
ity in the shops and which must be ad- 
hered to by everyone notwithstanding 
any personal opinions or objections, 
even though they are ever so plausible. 
Foremen may suggest, but cannot 
authorize a change. The reasons for 
this are quite obvious, and in passing it 
might be said that in any well regulated 
organization, which is so sensitive to 
the ebb and flow of conditions, a con- 
tinual interruption of well laid plans 
would soon lead to ultimate disinte- 
gration. 

The availability of raw materials for 
jobs 1s indicated on the route sheets by 
a system of checking which has been 
done either by the balance of stores, 
balance of special materials depart- 
ments or other authorized persons, and 
the function of “despatching” now be- 
gins. ‘The three hook bulletin board, 
mentioned above, becomes the recep- 
tacle for the operation orders which 
have been removed from the route files. 
They are placed on these hooks accord- 
ing to the order of work. 
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Orders for the transportation of ma- 
terials are issued to move men, the 
tools and equipment, instruction cards 
and drawings having been delivered to 
the machines prior to starting the job, 
so that the minimum of delay occurs 
and the entire mechanism of shop su- 
pervision begins. 

Immediately upon the issue of a 
time card to a worker authorizing him 
to commence work on a job, gang 
- bosses, speed bosses and inspectors are 
at his service and contribute in every 
manner possible to facilitating the exe- 
cution of his task. These function- 
aries act in the capacity of instructors 
rather than bosses, as all matters of a 
disciplinary character are referred to a 
higher authority for final adjudication. 
This one fact is commendable, in that 
it precludes the possibility of a worker 
being subjected to the prejudices of an 
indiscreet foreman which might ulti- 
mately result in an unwarranted dis- 
missal. All work is regularly inspected 
both in starting and in finishing each 
operation, as well as in the final proc- 
ess of assembling. Any defects in 
materials that were impossible of de- 
tection prior to that time, imperfection 
of workmanship that might occur dur- 
ing the process, or errors in planning 
or designing are checked immediately. 
In this manner, responsibility can be 
placed and corrections made so that a 
repetition of such conditions can, to a 
great extent, be prevented. 

Upon the completion of an operation, 
all tools are immediately returned to a 
centralized tool room for inspection, 
repairs, grinding, etc., so that they may 
be maintained, in their highest state 
of efficiency, available for future use. 
This fact would be utterly impossible of 
accomplishment, were they to remain 


in the shops and in the possession of 
the individual worker. 

Time Card. Of the various forms 
that are in use, the time card is the con- 
trolling factor in the operation of the 
production control system. The issue 
and receipt of this card determine the 
time at which the operation orders are 
to be placed on the bulletin board. It is 
the medium by which elapsed time is re- 
corded. Itconstitutesthe authority for 
the payment of wages and subsequently 
becomes, in conjunction with material 
issues and inspection reports, the basis 
for cost collection and allocation. 

Procedure After Completion. ‘The 
product, upon its completion, is imme- 
diately placed in stock and the final in- 
spection order becomes the authority 
for both entering it on the balance 
sheets or stock records and closing the 
manufacturing order. The shipping 
order, which had previously been filed 
pending the manufacture of the prod- 
uct, now becomes active and follows 
the same procedure as when materials 
are shipped immediately from stock 
and the cancelled manufacturing order 
is forwarded to the cost department as 
a formal notice to close the account for 
that particular order. 

Cost System. It would be remiss if 
reference to the complete cost system 
maintained by this company were 
omitted. By a system of machine and 
other indirect expense rates such as ad- 
ministrative, selling, engineering, etc., 
and an accurate knowledge of costs of 
materials and direct wages, it is possi- 
ble to make comparative analyses of 
costs of different products and their 
various components and to effect the 
allocation of other expenses with a de- 
gree of accuracy that is otherwise sel- 
dom possible of attainment. 


Plant Engineering as a Service to Production 
Management 


By Conran Newton LAUER 
General Manager, Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago! 


UCH water has run under the 

bridge of American manufac- 
ture since the completion in December, 
1790, of the first cotton mill in Amer- 
ica—the Slater Mill at Pewtucket, 
built by him who has been called 
“The Father of American Manufac- 
ture,” Samuel Slater of Rhode Island. 
Crude as it was, this earliest cotton 
mill in New England can be taken as 
the first American manufacturing 
plant, the progenitor of modern indus- 
trial establishments in the United 
States. 

The part needs little reiteration 
which engineering has played in the 
progressive development and refine- 
ment of plant construction and of 
production methods. Perhaps the 
beginnings of engineering’s contribu- 
tion are found in the application of 
mechanical drive in industry, whether 
directly from water power or from the 
steam engine. Later was to come the 
application of electricity, resolving it- 
self finally into modern electric-drive, 
with all of its reliability, economy and 
flexibility. The engineer’s is a most 
important function in America’s in- 
dustrial development. It will be my 
purpose in the following pages to 
indicate something of what form these 
contributions have taken. You will 
see that not only do the strictly tech- 
nical considerations come into the 
picture, but the economic as well. 


1 Mem. American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Mem. Franklin Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mem. National Electric Light Association, 
Mem. Pennsylvania Electric Association, Mem. 
Newcomen Society (London). 
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Seventy years is short indeed as a 
measure in the time element of human 
progress. Yet during the past seventy 
years in these United States the devel- 
opment of production has been such 
that the yearly value of manufacture 
has increased sixty-twofold, while 
population has increased only fivefold, 
per capita wealth, ninefold and total 
wealth, fortyfold. Engineering’s part 
in all of this is self-evident when we 
consider what the application of the 
mechanic arts has meant, wherein an 
increase of only fivefold in population 
during the past seventy years has 
brought about the immense increase 
in manufactured production and its 
closely related indices of wealth. 
Viewed popularly and in terms of the 
figures I have just given you, we might 
almost take it that in the consideration 
of men and mechanism our present 
110,000,000 population, so far as its 
productive effectiveness is concerned, has 
been multiplied twelvefold by the em- 
ployment of mechanism. 


APPLYING ENGINEERING TO INDUSTRY 


And now as to the function of en- 
gineering in modern production. En- 
gineering has been defined by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers as 


the creative science and art of applying 
economically the materials and forces of 
nature to the use and convenience of man. 


In the broadest aspects, engineering is 
& science in that it is based on physical 
laws and an art in that its application 
of these laws to productive enterprise 
assists in the development of progress, 
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the creation of wealth and the well- 
being of mankind. The practice of 
engineering requires not only a tech- 
nical knowledge of physical laws, mate- 
rial properties and the forces of nature, 
but the economic and progressive ap- 
plication of these resources in a practi- 
cal and workaday world. 

The broad field open to the applica- 
tion of scientific principles calls for 
many varieties of engineering and has 
resulted im numerous specialized 
branches of the profession. We have 
been accustomed to classify the five 
major divisions of engineering into 
civil, mechanical, electrical, mining and 
chemical. However, with the numer- 
ous sub-divisions and frequent over- 
lapping of the varied branches, it has 
become a custom to identify the spe- 
cific field by the more general use of 
sub-titles, such as automotive, marine, 
military or hydraulic engineering, and 
the like. 

Plant Engineering, with which this 
paper deals, may be defined as that 
branch of industrial engineering which 
has to do with the design, the equip- 
ping and the operation of manufactur- 
ing plants, mercantile establishments, 
terminal warehouses and the wide 
variety of other buildings used in the 
industries. That particular phase 
which it is my intention to discuss, is 
the preliminary engineering work done 
in advance of construction, the purpose 
of which work is to design the plant to 
suit the process and the results of which 
establish the physical conditions and 
building limitations with which pro- 
duction management must contend. 

The factory manager, whose prob- 
lem it is to produce articles of com- 
merce at a profit, has to deal both with 
physical and human elements, which 
together determine whether the mate- 
rials used, the facilities available and 
the energy expended will yield a fair 
return on the investment. The human 


factor is the most difficult and usually 
the most expensive element in produc- 
tion costs and therefore merits special 
consideration both in the selection of 
the factory site and in the design of the 
plant. 

The abundance of natural resources 
and the high wage rates established in 
the United States have given the 
American engineer alike opportunity 
end incentive to develop new inven- 
tions and labor-saving machinery. 
These not only are marvels of inge- 
nuity but they have enabled workers to 
increase their productive capacity, and 
kave enabled them to adopt higher 
standards of living than otherwise 
would have been possible. The old 
fallacy still accepted in England that 
greater unemployment results from the 
adoption of improved methods and 
machinery long ago proved a myth in 
this country; in fact, two or more in- 
dustries have sprung up where only one 
existed before. The increased capacity 
resulting from improved facilities often 
necessitates a readjustment of duties in 
some industries or the transfer of some 
of the workers—mostly in unskilled 
lebor—to some other line of endeavor. 
Temporary unemployment directly at- 
tributable to new developments in 
manufacturing methods has been neg- 
lizible when compared with the annual 
labor turnover still occurring in indus- 
tries affected by seasonal fluctuations 
and business restrictions. 


PLANT ManacGement—Its FUNCTIONS 


The chief function of plant manage- 
ment is to produce articles of commerce 
of the type and quality for which there 
is a demand at sufficiently low costs to 
insure fair earnings on the investment. 
Management, therefore, must deal with 
the purchase of raw materials, their 
economic conversion into finished or 
semi-finished products, and must deal 
with the sale of the products made to 
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users or distributors. Management’s 
supervision has to do with the direction 
of human labor and with the use of 
physical facilities with which the work 
can best be accomplished. 

The selection and development of 
the facilities of production are a part of 
management’s duties Inasmuch as man- 
agement must of necessity know the 
process of manufacture to be adopted 
and the types of tools and amount 
of equipment to be installed to meet 
the production needs. Management, 
therefore, should have within its own 
organization specialized knowledge as 
to the details and methods of produc- 
tion in order that the manufacturing 
may be economical and that losses may 
be reduced to a minimum. 


OBTAINING MAXIMUM OUTPUT 


The task of the production engineer 
is to improve the process, the methods 
and the facilities of manufacturing, in 
order that the productive capacity of 
each worker may be increased and the 
maximum output may be reslized per 
unit of floor space or per dollar of in- 
vestment. The service is valuable 
which the industrial engmeer. who 
designs and equips a new plant, can 
render to the production management 
that will operate it, since it has con- 
siderable bearing on the future operat- 
ing efficiency of the plant and indeed is 
a determining factor in tis future 
development. 

Let us examine into some of the 
fundamental considerations involved. 
The relative location of departments 
and of equipment in departments af- 
fects the amount of trucking or meth- 
ods of handling necessary to move 
materials from one operation to the 
next. Some operations in the process 
may be of such character tha* from the 
standpoint of comfort, safety or con- 
venience, it is necessary to isolate them 
with their equipment in separate rooms 


or buildings necessitating a detour from 
the desired straight line or progressive 
flow of materials. With a diversified 
line of products, ideal routing for one 
line or group of parts may not be satis- 
factory for another line requiring a 
different sequence of operations. A 
compromise in department or machine 
locations is sometimes necessary in or- 
der that the routing preference may be 
given to materials or articles produced 
in greatest quantity or having the 
heaviest weight or largest bulk. 

The size, location or topography of 
the factory site also may determine 
whether multiple-story buildings should 
be given the preference over the single- 
story factory, or whether a combination 
of single- and multiple-story buildings 
will best serve the real estate limita- 
tions and process requirements. 

It is evident, therefore, if physical 
handicaps are to be avoided, depart- 
ments must be arranged in logical se- 
quence, balanced production facilities 
must be maintained, and handling costs 
must be kept at the lowest possible 
figures. In advance of construction or 
of moving into an existing building, 
ample study should be given by the 
industrial engineer to such important 
factors as the site limitations, the 
preferable layout to suit the manufac- 
turing requirements and insure an eff- 
cient arrangement of departments, and 
to the type of building best adapted 
to the process, as well as to the impor- 
tant question of provision for future 
expansion. 


Wry MANAGEMENT NEEDS THE 
ENGINEER 


The great maj ority of enterprises 
start in a small way, either in a building 


. where floor space can be leased or in a 


small plant built or rented for the pur- 
pose. The larger industries are gradual 
developments from small or are con- 
solidations of several industries con- 
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centrated at one or more plants. At 
some stage in its development, the 
business may have expanded to such an 
extent that the plant has outgrown its 
original site, or changes in the art or 
the market may justify its relocating to 
obtain more economic advantages or to 
avoid physical handicaps which re- 
strict development. More frequently 
additions are made to existing plants 
to provide space for needed expansion 
or permit new departments to be added. 
Whatever the reason is for enlarge- 
ment, the time is usually opportune for 
the management to have a develop- 
ment plan established, if it was not 
provided originally, so that immediate 
additions will be made in conformity 
with a predetermined plan and space 
reserved where needed for future 
extensions. 

Although management is or should 
be organized to improve its production 
methods and facilities, still the build- 
ing operations for the average plant 
occur at such infrequent intervals that 
management is not always justified in 
retaining in its organization specialists 
familiar with building design, with in- 
dustrial layouts, the economics of ma- 
terials handling, with power plant or 
substation design, electric transmission 
or distribution, and the like. 

The organization in charge of pro- 
duction usually is too busily engaged 
with its own problems of maintaining 
production or improving methods to be 
able to take on the additional] duties of 
developing detail layouts, plans and 
specifications covering building exten- 
sions or new plants. Production man- 
agement likewise is so close to the de- 
tails of manufacture and the inherited 
traditions of the trade that it often 1s 


difficult for those primarily occupied , 


with production problems to visualize 
the business or its future in its broader 
aspects, free from all preferences, preju- 
dices or precedents. 
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When it becomes necessary to carry 
through new industrial enterprises, 
plant expansion or rearrangement, pro- 
duction management usually réalizes 
its own shortcomings and does not hes- 
itate to augment its own organization 
during the development period by re- 
taining outside industrial specialists 
who are equipped to handle the various 
problems of layout, design and con- 
struction that will arise and must be 
solved economically and satisfactorily. 
Production management must of ne- 
cessity have detail knowledge as to the 
plant capacity desired, the immediate 
and future needs of the business, and 
the process of manufacture. The in- 
dustrial engineer who is to undertake 
the work of designing the plant, should 
be familiar with the principles and de- 
tails of plant engineering and indus- 
trial architecture, with the manufactur- 
"ng methods and facilities in use in 
other or similar lines of industry, with 
modern systems of administration, 
sanitation and safety requirements, and 
familiar with other factors which may 
have a determining influence on the 
plant design. When the specialized 
knowledge of production management 
is combined with the general knowledge 
of the industrial engineer, the resultant 
plant may be expected to be an eff- 
cient one, designed to suit the process 
with the needs of the future largely 
anticipated in the plan adopted for 
future plant expansion. 

By the nature of things, the indus- 
trial engineer must analyze every de- 
tail entering as a component factor in 
his problem related to industrial’ plant 
design and construction. Always must 
he visualize the needs of the completed 
plant when in actual operation. Im- 
egination comes into the picture but 
interpreted through experience. It 
takes years of background, in the 
widest variety of industries, to give 
that training which the industrial en- 
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gineer must have if all of the com- 
ponents are to be recognized and fore- 
seen. Obviously a vast amount of 
detail is necessary in these exhaustive 
studies. The scope of this article pre- 
vents my giving more than a résumé of 
what these factors are. 


TYPE oF Service RENDERED 


By way of introduction, I will say 
that the service which plant engineer- 
ing can render to production manage- 
ment in an industrial plant develop- 
ment will vary with the type and size 
of the project. In general, however, 
the problems to be solved or the vari- 
ous factors to be considered may be 
summarized: 


(1) Economic selection of plant site, if a 
new plant is being considered. 

(2) Preliminary industrial enginesring as a 
basis for establishing the plant lay- 
out, which includes a detail study of 
the following: 

a. Investigation of proposed site with 
respect to topography, highways, 
railroads, sewers, residential dis- 
tricts, etc. 

b. Determination of specific manu- 
facturing requirements and com- 
pilation of data relating to pres- 
ent and future needs. 

c. Determination of fundamental prin- 
ciples that’ will be followed in 
new plant as concerned with the 
administration of all manufac- 
turing details. 

d. Consideration of features exempli- 
fied by plants recently built for 
the same general class of work. 

e. Determination of mechanical and 
electrical equipment that should 
be provided. 

i. Information on power requirements 
and distribution, types of drive, 
and sources of power. 

g- Determination of approximate ar- 
rangement of equipment and 
processes based upon elemental 


routing and administration re- 
quirements. 


. Determination of floor areas re- 


quired for manufacturing, storage, 
assembling, and for auxiliary de- 
partments, for offices, and for 
future expansion. 


. Determination of total property 


area needed at once (Gf not yet 
purchased), and amount that 
should be reserved for the future. 


j. Investigation of departmental needs 


and restrictions affecting loca- 
tions. 


. Determination of number and dis- 


tribution of employes in order 
that lavatories, and locker rooms 
may be of suitable size, and loca- 
tion to meet the sanitary or legal 
requirements. 

Determination of railroad and truck 
ing facilities that should be avail- 
able for receipt and shipment of 
materials. 


. Topographic survey of property, 


giving locations of highways, 
railroads, sewers, water mains, 
etc. 


. Preparation of alternate layouts of 


departments, segregating them 
into one or more buildings of 
assumed size and shape, taking 
into account all the foregoing 
factors, including the property 
restrictions. 


. Reconsideration of all work done so 


far and preparation of a revised 
layout incorporating as far as 
possible the best features of the 
various preliminary studies, in- 
cluding outline drawings of build- 
ings. 


. Preparation of cost estimates based 


upon unit prices. 


. Determination whether estimated 


expenditure would result in a 
“fixed charge” consistent with 
the probable profits of the busi- 
ness, Le. can the business carry 
the necessary investment. 


. Determination whether owner is 


prepared to make the total justi- 
fiable expenditure. 


8. Revision of layouts if required by 
financial limitations and placing 
data and plans in suitable form 
to be used as a basis for the 
preparation of architectural and 
engineering drawings and speci- 


fications. 
(3) Preparation of detail plans and specifica- 
tions. 
(4) Supervision of construction. This work 
includes: 


a. Selection of responsible concerns to 
bid upon plans and specifications 
and securing competitive bids. 

b. Tabulation of bids, conference with 
owner, followed by placing of 
contracts. 

c. Supervision of construction work, 
including inspection, scheduling 
of work, field accounting, ete. 

d. Installation of “service equipment” 
and all standard and special 
machinery or appliances needed 
for industrial purposes. 

e. Authorizing monthly payment of 


monies based on the progress of 


the work. 
f. Certifying as to completion of 
contracts. 

(5) Installation of equipment which includes: 

a. Locating new equipment and trans- 
ferring used equipment and ac- 
cessories from old to new plant. 

b. Training the force of administrators 
and operators along the lines 
necessary to bring about the most 
efficient utilization of the build- 
ings and facilities provided. 

(6) Co-operation with production manage- 
meni during the entire period of plant 
development. Consulting service in 
connection with the various produc- 
tion or development problems that 
occur from time to time. 
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In CONCLUSION 


And now to summarize: The serv- 
ices of the engineer are of far-reaching 
importance in industry. Men and 
mechanism, since the early days of 
Samuel Slater’s pioneer manufacturing 
activities in Rhode Island in 1790, have 
accomplished in America an achieve- 
ment im present-day quantity produc- 
tion at which the world marvels. 
Whether always recognized as such or 
not, engineering has contributed and 
contributes in ways that I have at- 
tempted to outline. You have seen 
that seventy years of progress in the 
United States have meant a sixtyfold 
development. Population could not 
have sustained this production had not 
the creative science and art of engi- 
neering contributed what they have. 

Plant engineering is a very definite 
service to production management and 
will so continue as our already im- 
mense manufacturing industries con- 
tinue to expand. 

Engineering has that happy faculty 
of bringing applied science to the aid of 
American business initiative. By the 
same token, the engineer must com- 
bine with his strictly technical knowl- 
edge a sound understanding of the 
economic principles involved in his 
industrial problem. No matter how 
carefully is an industrial plant de- 
signed, the engineer will have failed 
does he not take into consideration the 
economic factors which, together with 
the engineering features, will deter- 
mine the business success or failure of 
the particular mdustrial plant as an 
enterprise. 


Some Aspects of Personnel Research ina Manufacturing 
Organization 


By J. W. Dierz 
Secretary, Personnel Committee, Western Electric Company 


HE Western Electric Company’s 
personnel problems are like the 
shoe problems of a growing family. 
The boys are different, the feet are dif- 
ferent, the shoes vary, the prices vary, 
the maintenance Is not standard. Con- 
siderable experimentation and investi- 
gation are necessary to get the best 
possible shoes for each boy. Out of 
this experience comes more knowledge 
about the feet and the shoes. Good 
shoes cost more than poor shoes but they 
are more economical in the long run. 
If there is any manufacturing prob- 
lem full of variables it is the person- 
nel problem. The Western Electric 
Company manufactures communica- 
tion apparatus, installs telephone 
central offices, and purchases and sells 
electrical supplies. It acts as the supply 
agency for the Associated Telephone 
Companies of the Bell system. Its 
family is large, some 45,000 in all, and 
is located all over the country, but 
concentrated for the most part in more 
than fifty of its principal cities. Groups 
of employes vary in size from a half 
dozen in a branch warehouse to 25,000 
in its largest manufacturing plant, 
Hawthorne Works, Chicago. There 
are 34,000 men and 11,000 women. 
Some have been with the Company 
many years and others are newcomers. 
There are skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers, salesmen and cler- 
ical workers, highly trained technical 
experts, a large supervisory force and 
an executive staff. The pay-roll forms 
a high percentage of the total cost of 
the Company’s products. 
Any progressive manufacturer is 


anxious to improve the quality of his 
product, reduce operating costs, elim- 
inate waste, improve service, increase 
capital turnover and net profits. These 
days he is coming to believe that doing 
a better job in relation to the employes 
and the public is bound to have a 
helpful effect on all the material fac- 
tors of his business. Progress in human 
relations must at least keep pace with 
technical developments and other im- 
provements in management. 

In the Western Electric Company 
right relations with employes are 
looked upon as fundamental to the 
success of the Company. We believe, 
too, that these relations to be mght 
must be founded upon the conviction 
of every employe that the policies of 
the Company are based upon a spirit 
of justice in its dealings with every 
person with whom it comes in contact. 


FOUNDATION FOR PERSONNEL 
RESEARCH 


Our policies in employe relations are 
of long standing and are familiar to 
older employes through experience. 
They have been formulated and dis- 
tributed in pamphlet form to all those 
occupying supervisory positions to 
insure that, in such a large and wide- 
spread organization, there may be a 
common understanding of the ideals, 
motives and practices of the Company 
in this field. The responsibility for 
making personnel policies effective is 
placed upon the supervisory force. 
Therefore, no question arises of divided 
responsibility in carrying on the entire 
supervisory job. 
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These policies are the foundation 
upon which our research program is 
built. Quotations from the statement 
as issued to all those responsible for 
directing the work of others will best 
illustrate the scope and conception of 
the personnel program: 


It is the policy— 
(1) To pay all employes adequately for 


services rendered. 

When the individual records of all 
employes are reviewed periodically, 
it is your duty to see that their 
rates of pay are adjusted fairly. 
Compensation should be based upon 
ability, responsibility, length of 
service and capacity for growth, 
giving due consideration to cost of 
living, general business conditions 
and wages paid by other concerns 
in the same territory for comparable 
work. 


(2) To maintain reasonable hours of work 


and safe working conditions. 

Special attention must be paid to 
conserving the well-being of em- 
ployes i in equipping and maintain- 
ing shops, warehouses, offices, res- 
taurants and rest rooms and other 
facilities for comfort and conven- 
ience. Careful consideration must 
be given to hours ot work, vaca- 
tions, medical service and payment 
in case of absence. ` 


(8) To provide continuous employment 


consistent with business condi- 

tions. 
In the management of the business 
a continuous effort must be made 
to provide steady work and per- 
manent employment. When reduc- 
tion in force is unavoidable, con- 
sideration should be given to retain- 
ing long-service employes. When 
additions are made to the force, 
preference should be given to 
former employes. Continuity of 
employes’ service records should be 
. guarded. 


(4) To place employes in the kind of work 


best suited to their abilities. 
Consideration must be given to 


placing each employe in the kind of 
work which offers opportunity for 
his maximum growth and useful- 
ness. Great care should be used in 
assigning employes to work when 
they are first employed, and trial 
should be given on different types 
of work when necessary. 


(5) To help each individual to progress in 


the Company’s service. 

When vacancies occur, those al- 
ready in the Company are entitled 
to first consideration. Every em- 
ploye should understand the rela- 
tion of his work to that of the Com- 
pany as a whole, and there should 
be provision for training on the job, 
variety and progression of experi- 
ence. Information and advice 
should be made available for those 
wishing to take advantage of out- 
side educational opportunities. 


(6) To aid employes in time of need. 


It is necessary for you to under- 
stand fully the purpose and scope of 
the Employes’ Benefit Fund for 
giving aid in time of disability due 
to sickness or accident, and for 
granting retiring allowances. You 
should keep informed regarding 
loan funds available for meeting 
other emergencies. 


(7) To encourage thrift. 


You are responsible for keeping 
your people informed and inter- 
ested in the stock purchase plan and 
other means available for encourag- 
ing thrift. Employes desiring infor- 
mation and counsel should be put 
in touch with those best qualified 
to advise on matters of home buying 
or building, use of banking facil- 
ities, insurance programs and other 
personal financial problems. 


(8) To co-operate in social, athletic and 


other recreational activities. 
Encouragement may be given by 
supplying facilities, by sharing in 
the operating expenses of organized 
activities of this character, and by 
making better use of opportunities 
existing in the community. 


(9) To accord to each employe the right 
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to discuss freely with executives 
any matters concerning his or her 
welfare or the Company’s inter- 
est. 
It is your duty to establish the con- 
viction among those whom you 
direct or with whom you come in 
contact that sympathetic and un- 
prejudiced consideration will be 
given to any employe who wishes to 
discuss with executives and super- 
visors matters of his or her welfare 
or the Company’s interest. 
(10) To carry on the daily work in a spirit 
of friendliness. 
As the Company grows it must be 
more human—not less so, Dis- 
cipline, standards and precedents 
become more necessary with size, 
but the spirit in which they are 
administered must be friendly as 
well as just. Courtesy is as im- 
portant within the organization as 
in dealing with outsiders. In- 
efficiency and indifference cannot 
be tolerated, but the effort of super- 
visors must be increasingly di- 
rected at building up in every 
department a loyal and enthusi- 
astic interest in the Company’s 
work, 


PURPOSE of PERSONNEL RESBARCH 


With these employe relations pol- 
icies as a foundation, the purpose of 
personnel research becomes the eval- 
uation of experience and the prepara- 
tion of information to serve as a basis 
for establishing or modifying policies 
and making them uniformly effective 
throughout the Company. It is also 
the purpose to keep them abreast of 
sound developments in this constantly 
progressing field. 

The problems with which personnel 
research is-concerned are of two kinds: 


1. Problems of Administration or those 
problems which deal with the for- 
mulation of policies. 

2. Problems of Management or those 
problems which deal with the execu- 
tion of policies. 
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Problems of Administration. There 
are many decisions to be made regard- 
ing employe relations which involve the 
formulation of policies and must be 
made by experienced executives. Anal- 
ysis of past experience and the careful 
study of facts bearing on the case are 
necessary for the formulation of sound, 
progressive policies. 

Examples of research projects under- 
taken to form a basis for such executive 
action are: 


A. Personnel Conditions 

i. Analysis of wages and force 
losses of hourly-rated em- 
ployes. 

2. Study of working conditions 
affecting all employes, includ- 
ing hours of work, methods of 
payment, payment for holi- 
days, vacations, overtime, 
etc. 

B. Analysis of Contacts Between Em- 
ployes and the Supervisory Force 

To determine upon ways of stim- 

wating the co-operative spirit 
among employes. 

C. Thrift Data 

What sort of information will be 

useful to employes in working 
out their personal financial pro- 
grams such as savings plans, 
home-ownership plans, insurance 
plans? 

D. Employe Census 

To supply a general background of 

facts about employes, including 


nationality, age, length of serv- 
ice, salary, education, etc. 


Problems of Management. Having 
formulated policies in employe rela- 
tions the next step becomes their uni- 
form interpretation and execution 
throughout the Company. Personnel 
departments have been established in 
each main department of the Company 
to advise and assist executives and 
supervisors in their dealings with 
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employes and to render service to 
employes in general. The type of re- 
search carried on by these Depart- 
ments is best illustrated by listing 
some of the studies which they have 
made to improve their service. 


A. Employment 
Production load—co-ordination of 
manufacturing schedules with 
help required to do the job. 
Analysis of local population for in- 
formation as to labor supply. 
Study of sources of employment 
and conditions affecting em- 
ployment. 
Study of applicants not accepted 
for employment. 
Study of reasons for employes 
leaving the Company. 
Analysis of expense and results of 
advertising for help. 
Development of trade tests for 
selected occupations. 
B. Helping Employes to Progress 
Studies of employes’ progress. 
Study of plans for up-grading, 
transferring and promoting em- 
ployes. 
Study of results of training. 
C. Health and Safety 
Elimination of industrial hazards. 
Occupational placement with rela- 
tion to physical fitness. 
Analysis of sickness and absence 
reports. 
Analysis of accident reports with 
reference to prevention. ` 
D. Employes’ Service 
Analysis of employes’ participa- 
tion in stock ownership. 
Analysis of payments from benefit 
funds 


Sales of Company products to 
employes. 
E. Compensation 
Studies of market rates of pay. 
Salary progress of employes. 
Revisions of rates of pay. 
Payment for overtime work. 


ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH 


A General Personnel Committee has 
been appointed. Executives represent- 
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ing the main departments of the Com- 
pany are members. 

The duties of the Committee are 
briefly as follows: 


(1) The Committee shall formulate pol- 
icies and methods concerning the different 
phases of employe relations. 

(2) The Committee shall promote the 
uniform interpretation of the Company’s 
employe relations policies in all departments 
and among all groups of employes. 

(3) The Committee shall review existing 
personnel practices, programs and methods 
throughout all departments and make rec- 
ommendations regarding improvements. 

(4) The Committee shall keep informed 
as to the effect upon employes of policies, 
>rograms and methods in operation within 
zhe Company. 

(5) The Committee shall keep informed 
concerning activities in the field of human 
relations in outside organizations and busi- 
ness in general. 


In order to carry on the work of the 
Committee a full time staf is main- 
tained under the direction of the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary makes the nec- 
essary contacts within the Company, 
with outside organizations and other 
industrial concerns, and carries on the 
Research which is fundamental both to 
the formulation of policies and their 
successful execution. 

Other fact-finding agencies of the 
Company make important contribu- 
tions to the Personnel Research pro- 
gram. Studies made by the General 
Statistical Department of business and 
employment conditions, and the cost 
of living; statistics prepared by the 
General and Branch Accounting Depart- 
ment as to the numbers, distribution, 
etc., of employes; research carried on 
by the Development Branch of the Man- 
ufacturing Department concerning the 
best methods of doing work; the 
analysis of causes and costs of sickness 
and accidents by the Benefit Fund De- 
partment all supply vital information in 
the personnel field. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The place of research in business 
organizations is daily becoming more 
firmly established. Research in the 
physical sciences—chemistry, physics, 
metallurgy and mathematics, —was the 
first research program to þe recognized 
by the Bell system and the Western 
Electric Company as fundamental to 
the development of the communica- 
tion art. In the last twenty years 
research in this field has developed from 
casual local experimentation and appa- 
ratus design to a centralized technical 
organization for carrying on extensive 
engineering, research and development 
work. 

Recently economic research has come 
to be recognized as one of the activities 
fundamental to successful business 
planning. Ten years ago our Sales 
Department began to investigate to 
see what could be learned about the 
sources of net profits. Interesting facts 
were discovered concerning the profit- 
ableness of certain kinds of orders and 
of certain lines of merchandise. Re- 
search is a well established function of 
the Purchasing Department also. 
Studies are conducted to facilitate 
intelligent decisions and economize the 
time of buyers; investigations are 
made of substitution of materials to 
obtain greater economy or better 
market conditions; reports are pre- 
pared of market conditions to aid 
buyers in negotiating contracts intelli- 
gently. 

At the present time, a consideration 
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of the contribution which the social 
sciences may make to industry has 
begun to receive increasing attention 
and it is in this field that personnel 
research has its place. Problems of 
vital importance to manufacturers in 
which scientists are now interested 
indicate the trend. 

(1) Fundamental aptitudes and ca- 
pacities of individuals. 

(2) Possibilities and limitations of 
individual development along certain 
lines. 

(3) Fitting the handicapped into 
suitable work. 

(4) Supplying incentives for workers 
to make maximum use of their capac- 
ities. 

(5) Organization of work to make 
possible the fullest use of individual 
ability in co-operative effort. 

Quite theoretical? Yes, but so was 
the electronic conception in relation 
to the vacuum tube. Today radio 
broadcasting is used and enjoyed as an 
everyday, commonplace affair, as a 
result of fundamental research in the 
field of physical science. 

There are many problems in the 
personnel field about which little is 
known as yet but which may prove 
revolutionary to present business or- 
ganization when science has helped to 
find the answer. ‘There are increasing 
evidences of a tendency to attack 
industrial problems from the stand- 
point of the individual worker rather 
than the mass. What is really best 
for you and me is best for our 
industries. 


Maintenance of Contact with Employes of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 


By Dr. A. A. MITTEN 
Vice-President, Mitten Management, Inc. 


HE greatest asset possible to 

management is the good will of the 
workers, for largely upon their effec- 
tiveness depends the success of the 
enterprise, particularly if it be a public 
utility whose rates quickly reach the 
point of diminishing returns when they 
are forced up to pay for strike losses or 
to meet the expenditures due to heavy 
turnover or careless work. 

It is surprising that mcre thought 
and effort is not given by management 
generally to this vital phase of industry. 
Perhaps it is because of a settled opin- 
ion that the relations between em- 
ployer and employe must always be 
strained, and that any effort to main- 
tain a more frequent or direct contact. 
than through the paymaster’s office is 
likely to stir up a hornet’s nest of mixed 
emotions. The employer holding this 
viewpoint has not touched the possi- 
bilities which lie in his business, for he 
has failed to harness the greatest rev- 
enue-producer in his plant—the good 
will of his workers. 

Some years ago, a student of indus- 
trial problems visited the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, and after a 
careful inspection of the plant ex- 
pressed his surprise at the amount of 
thought and time given to the working 
conditions of the employe. He had 
just come from the western part of the 
state where he had been studying 
conditions in the soft coal industry. 
Said he: 


In the offices of these companies each 
door bears a sign “Superintendent of 
Mines,” “Superintendent of Mules,” “Su- 
perintendent of Power,” ete., ete., but I do 


not recall that any official of the company 
had directly under his charge the welfare 
of the men who dig the coal. In your 
organization, however, I find that this 
phase of your work is uppermost in the 
mind of the principal leader in the manage- 
ment, and all through the ranks of the sub- 
ordinate officers there is a remarkable de- 
gree of consideration for the workers. 
Perhaps, after all, some of your success is 
due to this attitude. 


How nearly his supposition was cor- 
rect may be deduced from the fact that 
more than nineteen million dollars a 
year are saved to P. R. T. property 
through economies and efficiencies 
which would not be possible but for the 
earnest co-operation and willing effort 
of P. R. T. employes. Sixteen million 
dollars a year of such savings were 
proved before President Wilson’s Fed- 
eral Electric Railways Commission in 
1919, and later before the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission, and this 
amount grows with each succeeding 
year. This means an annual saving to 
the company of almost $2,000 per man 
employed, for which a wage participa- 
tion is paid, as will be explained later in 
this article, amounting to about 10 per 
cent of the total economies and 
efficiencies. These are itemized for 
1924 as follows, and are exclusive of the 
enormous saving to the community at 
large because of the strike-proof service 
which our plan makes possible. 

When such a startling tabulation is 
possible in an industry which is notori- 
ous for its labor disturbances and dis- 
agreements, it is perhaps not surprising 
that a great deal of interest is evinced 
in the means by which we maintain a 
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Passenger receipts induced by superior salesmanship—producing increased net revenue 
of 
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Advertising receipts attributable to better marketing of available space.............. 
Saving in operating costs due to scientific car scheduling and routing, ete.. 
Increased energy production per unit fuel consumed and saving by more economical 
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Accident prevention work and enlightened policy of claim settlements ............. 
Developed production in car repair shops, refinements in methods of painting and 
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Accelerated track relaying and repair... 2.0.0... cece cee e ser cere eeneeeteeee <o 
Benefits derived from low ratio of labor turnover ......... cveeeeeereeeecetecers 
Improved fare collection and station methods on subway-elevated ........ ....... 
Savings accomplished by means of bulk purchases, standardization reduced handling of 
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Reduction in fire insurance premium in recognition of improved fire prevention methods 
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$3,580,000 
250,000 
8,830,000 


2,470,000 
980,000 


1,440,000 
180,000 
390,000 
470,000 


380,000 
160,000 


Miscellaneous improvements in operating, maintaining and accounting......... ..... 


contact resulting in such financial bene- 
fit to our property, with the resultant 
advantage to our customers, who are 
the street car riders of Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 

Mitten Management bases the 
proper maintenance of contact with 
employes upon. the following premises, 
each one of which will be discussed in 
detail: 


1. An attitude of complete frankness and 
fearlessness in all dealings with the 
employes. 

2. Collective consideration on every 
point which involves the wages or 
working conditions of the employes. 

8. A reasonable consideration for the 
social welfare of the employe insofar 
as it is affected by his employment. 

.4. The payment of a wage adequate to 
the necessities of life and comfort, 
and sufficient to permit of reason- 
able savings. 

5. To encourage the laying aside of a 
regular part of the wage for protec- 
tion against the rainy day. 

6. Provision for participation by the em- 
ployes in such increased earnings as 
are made possible by the increased 
effort of the employes. 

7. Encouragement of the investment of 
this added wage in such a way as to 
make the employes owners as well 
as workers. 


125,000 


$19,055,000 


1. An attitude of complete frankness 
and fearlessness in all dealings 
with the employes. 


When T. E. Mitten came to Phila- 
delphia in 1910, he found a hostile 
body of men divided into three rival 
labor unions, each fighting the other 
and all fighting the management. The 
men were unable to agree on any one 
of these organizations as its contact 
point with the management, and finally 
accepted a plan which Mr. Mitten had 
prepared and which has since become 
famous because of its outstanding 
success. 

At the outset, the men were assured 
of the intention of the management to 
base all its labor policies on the square 
deal. The men, however, had heard 
that sort of thing from previous man- 
agements, and were very thoroughly 
imbued with the impression that noth- 
ing that any management did could be 
right. 

Years of patient effort, however, 
during which the policy of frankness 
and fearlessness was relentlessly fol- 
lowed in spite of many discouragements, 
finally led the men to a belief in the 
good intent of the management. The 
old barriers of prejudice and suspicion 
were broken down and have been re- 
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placed by close and enduring bonds of 
faith and confidence. 

This development is best expressed 
perhaps in the life of one of the fo- 
menters of the disastrous strikes of 
1909 and 1910. For many years after 
the incoming of the management he 
was one of its most bitter enemies, his 
power being the greater since he was 
repeatedly elected by his fellows to 
represent them before the manage- 
- ment. He was gradually won to a be- 
lief in the management, however, his 
capacity for leadership was harnessed 
for good instead of for evil, and last 
year he had the privilege of increasing 
the saving fund of his fellows, of which 
he was president, from $2,000,000 to 
$2,250,000. He is the leader of the 
company’s Scotch kiltie band and is 
an individual tribute to the policy of 
frankness and fearlessness in dealing 
with the employes. His case is one of 
many, all of which are the best possible 
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evidence that men will appreciate and 
respond to fair dealing when they are 
brought to recognize it. 


2. Collective consideration on every 
point which involves the wages 
or working conditions of the 
employes. 


The Mitten co-operative plan for ad- 
justing relations between employe and 
employer is based upon the fundamen- 
tal principle that the successful running 
of a railway depends most upon the men 
whorunit. Every employe six months 
or more in P. R. T. service has the 
privilege of voting for his direct repre- 
sentative in this plan of collective 
consideration. 

The plan recognizes the right of em- 
ployes to determine collectively upon 
all matters affecting wages, working 
conditions, and discipline. It provides 
uncontrolled election of employe repre- 
sentatives, elected by and from among 
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MAINTENANCE OF Contact WITH EMPLOYES 


the employes by secret ballot. These 
with an equal number of representa- 
tives appointed by the president of the 
company constitute: 


For Employe 
Branch Committees 
Departmental Committees 
General Committee 


For Employer 


Branch Committees 
Departmental Committees 
General Committee 


The branch committees serve as 
lower courts where local points of dif- 
ference are for the most part settled on 
the spot. 

All branch committeemen im each 
department come together to consider 
departmental matters. Questions not 
settled in branch committees are car- 
ried to the respective departmental 
committees, as a higher court, where 
by across-the-table discussion local 
branch differences are adjusted to the 
broader viewpoint of the department 
as a whole. 

The general committees with equal 
representation from all departmental 
committees serve as a superior court 
for undecided questions and for the 
review of appeals. Here are considered 
the questions of administration affect- 
ing the interests of all: 

Final arbitration—a supreme court 
—if needed, is assured through an 
arbitration board wherein men and 
management are each directly repre- 
sented, while the public, which always 
finally pays, is given the deciding voice. 

While a plant publication, Service 
Talks, is used to carry the messages 
from management to men, the best 
possible means of contact with the 
great host of employes is maintained 
through the employe committeemen, 
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about 180 in number. Before any plan 
in which the employes are vitally con- 
cerned is launched, or in which their 
unusual co-operation must be enlisted, 
the committeemen are brought together 
and the project thoroughly discussed. 
The committeemen then go before their 
constituents as the advocates of the 
plan, if the management has succeeded 
in putting its case before them in such 
a way that they believe in it. 

Thus recently the committeemen 
won from their constituents a pledge 
to purge the force of every undesirable 
employe, which has been productive of 
great results. Again a ballot was suc- 
cessfully cast and counted in which ten 
thousand of the car riders expressed 
themselves within two hours in favor 
of a subway which the management is 
now advocating. 

Three million dollars’ worth of 
P. R. T. 7 per cent preferred stock was 
recently sold to our car riders through 
the medium of the men on the cars. 
Six days only were required before 
13,000 of our customers had over- 
subscribed the issue. The feature 
which most appealed to these investors 
was an easy payment plan of one dollar 
per week per share, which can be made 
directly to the conductor on the car or 
to the cashier at the subway or elevated 
station. 

Similar plans are constantly being 
successfully launched with the com- 
plete understanding of every man in- 
volved because of the method of direct 
contact secured through the co-opera- 
tive committeemen. 

Great rivalry exists among those 
desirous of representing their fellows. 
At some of the Transportation Com- 
mittee locations, as many as fifteen 
men are sometimes in the running for 
the office, and all the methods of a 
political campaign are resorted to. As 
a result employes of a high type and 
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having the confidence of ther fellow 
workers are brought into direct contact 
with the representatives of the menage- 
ment. 


8. A reasonable consideration for the 
social welfare of the employe 
insofar as it is affected by his 
employment. 

Mitten Management counts it a 
duty to see that no employe, except 
through his own extreme shiftlessness, 
can ever be placed in a position of want. 
As a result of this policy, every worker 
is economically independent, and not a 
single P. R. T. family is faced with the 
destitution which confronts 60 per cent 
of America’s working class families at 
the time of the death of the bread- 
winner. 

The Co-operative Welfare Associa- 
tion administers sick benefits, pensions 
and life insurance. Its officers are 
elected by the employes, and it is sup- 
ported by weekly pay envelope deduc- 
tions, the company paying dollar for 
dollar with the employes. 

A‘ helping hand fund is maintained 
for the benefit of employes who are 
overtaken by unusual hardship agamst 
which they are not fully protected by 
the Welfare Association. This fund is 
supported by the proceeds of employe 
entertainments, the sale of route guides 
on the cars, and similar moneys. 

The Welfare Association conducts 
each year a two-day picnic at the Wil- 
low Grove Amusement Park, which is 
attended by 50,000 employes and their 
friends and families. Concerts by the 
company’s 100-piece brass band and 
other musical organizations feature 
this event, while employer and employe 
mingle together in an annual festival 
of song and play. Great get-togethers 
are held in the open air pavilion, and it 
is usually at these meetings that new 
developments of the co-operative plan 
are launched. / 
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4. The payment of a wage adequate 
to the necessities of life and com- 
fort, and sufficient to permit of 
reasonable savings. 


Wages are based on the average of 
those prevailing in other cities, and 
there is now under consideration a plan 
to base the wage on the purchasing 
power of the dollar in Philadelphia. 
This is believed to be the most eco- 
nomical and equitable method of wage 
adjustment, and if a practical plan can 
be evolved, it will no doubt be adopted. 

The present plan has been rigidly 
adhered to, and the management has 
granted increases and the employes 
have accepted decreases with equal 
good grace over a period of many years. 
A change in the wage base, coming due 
because of wage changes in one or more 
of the three large cities used as the 
base, is thoroughly discussed in the 
general committees and approved by 
them before it is made effective. Thus 
every employe is given full opportunity 
to understand the reasons for the 
change. So successful has this method 
of contact been that on one occasion 
the employes eagerly deferred for many 
months a wege increase which was due 
them because they recognized the 
financial inability of the management 
to meet the wage increase at that time. 
During this same period of financial 
stress, they volunteered to lend the 
management their combined savings 
without interest. Thus Mitten Man- 
agement has good reason to believe 
that the royal road to successful con- 
tact with the workers lies through 
frankness and a joint understanding. 


5. To encourage the laying aside of a 
regular part of the wage for pro- 
tection against the rainy day. 


During the war period of high wages, 
when the general tendency of labor was 
to dissipate their unexpected gains, the 
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management warned the men that days 
of depression must inevitably follow. 
The result was the begmning of an 
employes’ saving fund which now has 
deposits of two and a quarter million 
dollars so wisely administered as to 
have won high praise from the Pennsy]- 
vania State Commissioner of Banking. 
Regular deductions are made from pay 
envelopes, and thus the saving habit 
is instilled in hundreds who otherwise 
would save nothing. Through this con- 
tact the employe has learned the value 
of safe investment to such an extent that 
when we recently issued our 83,000,000 
issue of 7 per cent preferred stock for 
public subscription we had first to con- 
vince the employes of the wisdom of 
this plan because so many wished to 
transfer their savings from the 6 per 
cent saving fund to the 7 per cent stock, 
recognizing it to be only a shade less 
secure than the bonds in which their 
saving fund is invested. 


6. Provision for the participation by 
the employes in such increased 
earnings as are made possible by 
the increased effort of the em- 
ployes. 


In 1922, in recognition of the millions 
of economies and efficiencies made 
possible by employe co-operation, a 
plan was started whereby employes re- 
ceived an added wage participation not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the payroll, 
provided that amount is earned over 
and above the sum required to pay the 
dividend on the $80,000,000 capital 
stock of the company. 

This plan has greatly strengthened 
the bond of unity between management 
and men, since it has given to the latter 
an added incentive to effort. Self- 
supervision is the natural result, and as 
such a plan of participation in profits 
is extended, a purification process takes 
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place in the force far exceeding any- 
thing possible by a system of inspection 
and rigid discipline, which becomes less 
and less necessary as the employes 
come more and more to appreciate that 
earnings are limited to their own capac- 
ity to produce. 


7. Encouragement of the investment 
of this added wage in such a way 
as to make the employes owners 
as well as workers. 


Added compensation, however, is 
but a sorry makeshift unless at the 
same time the employe is in a position 
to administer his added compensation 
wisely and well. With this in mind, 
the management advised the employes 
to invest their added wage in the com- 
mon stock of their company. This has 
been done with the result that in three 
years the workers have secured 151,000 
shares or more than one-fourth of the 
entire issue. 

The stock is kept in a joint fund, 
administered by employe trustees, and 
the principal cannot be touched by the 
individual except by leaving the com- 
pany’s service, at which time he or his 
heirs receive either the market value of 
the stock or the amount actually paid 
into the fund, as the trustees may de- 
cide is best for the general advantage 
of the fund. 

The par value of the common stock 
is $50 per share. When the men began 
buying, its market value was $80 per 
share and today it is selling at par for 
the first time since the incorporation of 
the company in 1902. Ifthe stock were 
held individually, as is the case in most 
corporations which have made stock 
available to their workers, such an in- 
crease in value would no doubt mean 
a rush to the brokers’ offices to realize 
and dissipate the profits. In the case” 
of this plan, however, this is not possi- 
ble, and the worker’s earnings continue 
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to be used to his advantage and to gain 
for him a greater ownership in the 
industry in which he is engaged. 

Dividends on the stock are paid 
quarterly to the participants in the 
fund, and as from year to year the 
holdings of each employe have in- 
creased, his return has likewise in- 
creased. With each succeeding year, 
therefore, he has a more concrete les- 
son in the value of investing, instead of 
squandering his means, and a steadier 
and happier employe is gained for the 
company and a better citizen for the 
community. 

One of the recent presidents of 
the Co-operative Welfare Association 
sensed the possibilities in this plan for 
the humblest employe, and set it forth 
in a form which came to be known as 
the Nyman formula. It is here set 
forth as illustrating how the financial 
condition of the employe can be im- 
proved to an almost incredible degree 
when faithful and loyal service are 
coupled with frugality. 

The marked success of employe 
‘ ownership of P. R. T. has led Mitten 
Management to the belief that herein 
lies the best possible substitute for the 
old pride of craftsmanship or merchan- 





dising which has passed with the suc- 
cess of the industrial revolution. The 
old direct contact between master and 
man, working over the same anvil and 
dining at the same table, was a steady- 
ing influence to civilization. The under- 
standing which was the direct result of 
this contact made for happiness and 
contentment. Industrial disputes are 
nothing more than a painful evidence 
of the removal of this understanding. 
The best answer yet presented would 
seem to be to encourage the worker in 
his task by giving him a greater partic- 


‘ipation in the proceeds of his toil, 


growing in proportion to his ability to 
appreciate and understand the respon- 
sibility which such ownership entails. 
This is not a theory, but a fact imme- 
diately to be faced. Labor is fast be- 
coming capital, and herein seems to lie 
the hope of our industrial civilization. 
The ideal contact between employer 
and employe will be found when labor 
so definitely controls capital that in 
actuality labor will select its own 
employer. Who will be so bold as to 
predict that the employer selected will 
not be the one who will most properly 
administer the financial affairs of the 
industry which the worker owns? 


Introducing the Practical Man to Modern Management 


By H. S. GILBERTSON 
Director of Personnel, Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 


GOOD deal has been written in 
recent years concerning the “de- 
mocratization of industry,” a phrase 
with a variety of meanings, some of 
them quite revolutionary. The present 
paper will deal with this same general 
subject, but from the more conserv- 
ative standpoint that, without altering 
the usual structure of organization, the 
center of gravity in management should 
be brought lower down, that influences 
and initiative toward modern manage- 
ment methods should be created at 
many points instead of at the top only. 
For the reason that the writer’s in- 
terest is in the coal industry, the dis- 
cussion will be confined to that field 
with the hope, however, that his sug- 
gestions and conclusions may be appli- 
cable in other connections. 

Before we proceed further, a certain 
amount of definition seems to be called 
for. Of course, every producing or- 
ganization has a head who bosses the 
job and assumes the responsibility and 
keeps the works going. That kind of 
management succeeds under favorable 
conditions such as unusually active 
markets which provide large margins 
of profit, unusually good geographical 
position with reference to the market, 
or an unusually good product. Under 
fierce competitive conditicns such as 
have been experienced in the coal indus- 
try since the war, management has 
come to mean, in a strict, literal sense, 
making the best of adverse market, 
labor and natural conditions, not in the 
spirit of resignation and defeat, but 
with a view to overcoming those ob- 
stacles by active and intelligent meas- 
ures within the organization itself, by 
solving the major cost problems at 


home. Ina recent article Mr. Richard 
F. Grant, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, put 
this thought very clearly: 


The force that originates method and 
purposes, that gauges the future and its 
requirements, brings together the equip- 
ment provided by investors and employes 
and marks out how results can be obtained 
that will fit the conditions of next month or 
next year, the force that makes it possible 
to have something left from receipts after 
wages have been paid, after bills for mate- 
rials have been paid, and after investors 
have been paid, is management. 


Doubtless, the first step toward any 
such type of management is to assume 
a critical attitude toward traditional 
methods. Good management requires 
first of all analysis, and particularly 
self-analysis. When competition be- 
comes keen enough, those who purpose 
to install a real management turn from 
the telescope to the microscope. They 
resort, in other words, to methods of 
precision. In many coal organizations 
it would seem that such management or 
such analysis would hold out greater 
hope of producing those few extra tons, 
and saving those few cents per ton, 
which will make the difference between 
staying in business and going to the 
wall, than any other step. 

This is not a plea for “scientific 
management”? of the mines. That 
term suggests a procedure, the founda- 
tions for which have not been laid, if, 
indeed, the very nature of mining will 
ever permit a very broad application of 
its principles. And yet, the coal opera- 
tor, superintendent, or foreman who 
gets away, though it be ever so little, 
from the merely traditional ways and 
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takes his problems to pieces is, by just 
so much, conceding something to the 
scientific way of doing business. 

In determining how far intensive 
management methods may be applied 
in the mines we must take account of 
some rather stubborn facts. The chief 
of these, for present purposes, is that 
mining, to a greater extent than almost 
any other industry, is the domain of 
the “practical” man. His sphere 
may be narrowed, but he is indispen- 
sable. Doubtless the average foreman 
is more than two-thirds right in his as- 
sumption that mining cannot be learned 
out of books. One probably has ac- 
tually to handle coal in the veins to 
understand its geological peculiarities 
and also to be able to handle the men 
who handle the coal. It seems hardly 
necessary to go into detail on this point. 
There was a time many years ago when 
the practical man was not only essen- 
tial, but was the controlling factor in a 
mining organization. Along ir the 70’s 
his limitations became clear and the 
need recognized of the methods of pre- 
cision which go with engineering train- 
ing and methods. Some serious situa- 
tions arose in keeping straight the 
boundaries of different mining proper- 
ties, and in locating the coal in irregular 
seams. The need for the engineer was 
accentuated also by a number of seri- 
ous mine accidents along about this 
period. 


LINKING THE PRACTICAL WITH THE 
‘TRAINED 


Today the practical man and the 
trained engineer share the responsi- 
bilities, each making his contribution 
to the industry. One might say that 
the practical man is contributing art, 
and the engineer the science. In a 
mining industry there is a good deal of 
need in many places for more definitely 
reconciling these two types' of men, 
points of view and methods of working. 
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It would seem that an effort should be 
made to make the practical man a bit 
more scientific in his own field, and to 
make the engineer considerably more 
practical in many of his relationships. 

“Making the practical man a bit 
more scientific” would mean, in a word, 
that somewhat the same point of view 
and method which is employed in the 
domain of the engineer would be 
brought into the practical man’s work. 
That is to say, production or mine 
operation should become less a matter 
of traditional methods and more a pro- 
cedure based upon analysis. 

Now the outstanding representative 
of the practical viewpoint in the mining 
industry isthe mineforeman. In what 
measure he and his immediate assist- 
ants are converted to ways of order 
and accuracy depends the degree to 
which real management will permeate 
the mine organization. Obviously, the 
desired result can be brought about, if 
at all, only by some sort of training, 
either of present foremen or of their 
successors. 


Tas Mine Foreman or EXECUTIVE 


To understand what this means 
requires a brief description of the hu- 
man material with which we have to 
deal in this connection. The mine 
foreman has much in common with 
corresponding executives in other in- 
dustries. He starts out with some 
rather sharply defined strong points, 
and a number of weak ones. Among 
the characteristics in the first category 
would be included an invaluable fund 
of experience and knowledge gained in 
actual contact with coal in its original 
state. Coupled with this experience 
and knowledgeis anadmirable resource- 


, fulness which enables him to meet all 


sorts of new conditions and emergen- 
cies. It is probably true that these 
conditions are not always met in the 
best and most economical and effective 
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way, but they are usually met, never- 
theless. And because of his experience 
and knowledge and resourcefulness, the 
successful mine foreman is a leader of 
men in an uncommon degree. ý 

On the other side of the ledger are the 
foreman’s weak points. Because he 
has grown up in close contact with the 
coal in its natural state, and his work- 
ing horizon tends to be limited to that 
particular territory underground where 
his work happens to be; and because 
his presence has been required so much 
in this rather restricted field, he has not 
had the opportunity to apply principles 
which have been worked ott in other 
industries. The mining industry is 
peculiarly isolated. It has developed 
some peculiar methods of its own. 
And not only is this true of the indus- 
try as a whole, but it is true of localities 
and individual organizations. In fact, 
it is somewhat hazardous to say very 
much about “‘the industry generally,” 
for nearly any statement that could be 
made about any of its specific condi- 
tions is subject to exceptions. 

Because of his peculiar isolation the 
foreman is often a rather poor organ- 
ization man, not because of any lack of 
loyalty, but because the very nature of 
his work makes it difficult for him to 
see the common problems of his fellow 
executives. It is not uncommon to 
find organization within the mines re- 
grettably incomplete. Many points of 
danger are not covered with supervi- 
sion. Discipline is likely to go bad, 
and the basis of local labor troubles, 
which in the aggregate tend to become 
industry-wide, is likely to be laid. In 
fact, he often inclines to create rather 
than to solve problems; or rather, to 
create them in the solving, because of 
some of the practical short-cuts which 
seem to him advisable. 

Another characteristic of the practi- 
cal mine executive grows out of the fact 
that he has had the need of production 
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drummed into him year in and year out. 
But along with this drumming there 
has usually been all too little instruc- 
tion and counsel with reference to the 
many factors which form necessary pre- 
liminaries to an effective production 
program. It is not uncommon, for 
instance, to find a foreman who will 
permit his rails to get out of alignment, 
or his roof or timbers to get into a 
dangerous condition on the plea that 
his organization must bend its energies 
to production, even though some of the 
other factors are neglected. He is apt 
not to realize that production is the net 
result of getting all the conditions in 
the mine properly established. 

Unless he is somewhat unusual, he is 
likely at times to make his own work 
unnecessarily hard. He has learned 
supervision of other men as an art, and 
the methods which he uses are direct 
and personal. He has usually not 
learned the trick of managing large 
numbers of men by impersonal ad- 
ministration methods, So long as this 
is the case, he puts a limit upon his own 
advancement, for there are just so 
many men who can be handled in a 
personal way. In short, the foreman 
characteristically is more of a captain 
than a general. He spends a great deal 
of time in the mine in this form of direct 
supervision, and comparatively little 
time in the study of his job as a whole, 
thereby becoming more or less one- 
sided and one-track minded. 


RESULT or Lack or TRAINING 


For this, there is a perfectly good ex- 
planation: the typical foreman of today 
went into the organization in some such 
capacity as breaker boy (anthracite 
industry) or door tender. After some 
years of that he was given an opportu- 
nity to drive mules, or to Jabor in the 
gangways. Later came an opportu- 
nity to “go mining” as a laborer to an 
experienced miner, or as a “buddy.” 
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After a few years he became a fire boss 
or assistant foreman, from which posi- 
tion he was promoted to his present job. 
The job of door tender furnished an 
opportunity to see and hear a great 
many things, to store up useful infor- 
mation about mining from stray bits of 
conversation that floated through the 
air in the course of the day’s work. 
The more ambitious door boy was not 
satisfied with what happened to come 
to him in this way but he actively 
sought knowledge. If his mind was 
active he pieced together bits of infor- 
mation, and when an opening occurred 
he was ready to step into the next 
highest place. 

Now the trouble with the door boy’s 
job or even a miner’s or foreman’s job 
is that there is only a limited number of 
things which one at work can hear and 
store away and make a part of his ex- 
perience. It is a slow and laboricus 
way of getting ahead. 

It is not strange, under the circum- 
stances, that mine foremen are so often 
deficient in the power of analysis, the 
very capacity upon which the main em- 
phasis has been placed in this article. 
When this deficiency is found in the 
same man with those positive qualit_es 
which have been described, and when 
so much responsibility is placed upon 
him as is usually the case, it is also rot 
strange that mine operating organiza- 
tion is often lacking in many of the es- 
sentials of good management previous- 
ly noted. 

In many other industries operating 
executives for a long time have had the 
opportunity to get their preparation in 
part from systematized courses of 
study. The chief opportunity of this 
kind for the practical mine foreman up 
to the present time has been confined 
to those phases of his work which have 
to do with meeting the requirements of 
state mine laws with reference to ven- 
tilation and other factors of safety m 
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the mines. This is an extremely im- 
portant aspect of the foreman’s work, 
but a limited one. Mine management, 
properly conceived, is a many-sided 
busihess proposition requiring careful 
judgments, balancing of different pos- 
sible courses of action, forethought con- 
cerning the ultimate effect of acts upon 
cost factors and the functioning of the 
organizations. ‘The mine foreman with 
suitable mental attitude and equip- 
ment could expand his calling into 
something much bigger and worth 
while. 

This brings us to the question of 
method. 


PROPOSED TRAINING 


The whole matter then comes down 
to this: Is it possible, in some slight de- 
gree, to bring about a condition where 
the mine organization will catch some- 
thing of the analytical point of view, 
the spirit of investigation? If this can 
be done we shall have taken at least a 
step toward introducing science into 
the miming industry at points where it 
will do the most good. There is such a 
thing as organizing such information as 
the door boy gathers at his post and 
multiplying it many fold, out of the ex- 
perience of other men. That would be 
desirable, but it does not go to the root 
ofthe matter. What seems to be most 
needed to be inculcated in the minds of 
“practical” executives are the basic 
principles of organization and manage- 
ment and to afford some direction or 
instruction in applying such principles 
to the job and the problems nearest at 
hand. The world to which the fore- 
man needs introduction is not far from 
home. The materials for his instruc- 
tion are to be located in the main oper- 
ating office of his own organization. 
He needs chiefly to have opened up to 
him for examination the origins and the 
consequences of his own acts. There 
is in such instruction little, if any, of 
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the abstractions against which the 
practical mind rebels. 

To make this thought clear, reference 
will be made to the plans cf a single 
large coal company with which the writ- 
er happens to be familiar. This com- 
pany has recently formulated in a 
rather frank way for its operating men 
the outstanding facts with regard to its 
position in the coal industry, its atti- 
tude toward the personnel of its pro- 
ducing organization, and in fact a 
rather wide range of problems which 
come up in the every-day business of 
mining coal. A brief outline of the 
proposed course of training will give 
the best idea of this procecure: 

(1) A chapter on “Meeting the 
Company’s Problems” goes into con- 
siderable detail with reference to cer- 
tain elements of costs, and factors tend- 
ing to reduce total revenue. 

(2) Under the chapter “Production” 
the several outstanding conditions req- 
uisite to maintaining a full and even 
production schedule, are analyzed, in- 
cluding such subjects as supply and 
equipment conditions, mining condi- 
tions, personnel conditions and safety 
conditions. 

(3) The “Safety” chapter under- 
takes to get at the root of accidents in 
the mines, what those accidents cost 
(both directly and indirectly) and what 
underlying conditions must be set up in 
order to prevent their recurrence. 

(4) A chapter on “Costs” deals 
frankly but simply with the functions 
of business, such as invested capital, 
revenue and expense. The foreman is 
shown how operating costs are figured, 
and then is let into some oi the secrets 
of general expenses, such as taxes, in- 
surance depreciation, obsolescence and 
depletion. There follow some direc- 
tions for the practical man with refer- 
ence to the effective methods of con- 
trolling costs. 

(5) A discussion of “Supplies and 
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Equipment” deals with some of the 
fundamentals of economic use of mate- 
rials. 

(6) A chapter on “Organization 
from the Foreman Down” undertakes 
to give some directions and advice with 
reference to some of the more obvious 
principles of organization with a view 
particularly to aiding the foreman to 
strengthen his executive methods. 

(7) “Organization from the Fore- 
man Up” is the title of a chapter large- 
ly descriptive of the line and staff or- 
ganization of the colliery, and of the 
organization as a whole and of the 
foreman’s relation to it. 

(8) The chapter on “Handling of 
Men” undertakes to relate the human 
problem in mining to production, costs 
and safety, and goes into the subject of 
the selection and organization of men, 
their instruction, and discipline, and 
the handling of grievances. 

(9) Under “Company Good Will” 
an effort is made to impress the fore- 
man in numerous specific ways with 
the importance of contributing his part 
toward establishing favorable public 
relations. 

(10) A final chapter is one on “Self- 
Management,” the object of which is 
to help the foreman to organize his 
work in a systematic manner. 

The whole project is frankly experi- 
mental. The mere publication of a 
text should not be expected to accom- 
plish important results, but there is, 
undoubtedly, a great deal to be said for 
starting out in a course of training by 
exposing the man to the facts of his in- 
dustry. No doubt he will frequently 
misinterpret them, and possibly abuse 
some of the new privileges extended to 
him, but these are risks to be assumed. 
The ultimate training, of course, comes 
by doing his tasks in the new ways sug- 
gested by an outline of policy. Re- 
sults are likely to be deferred, but the 
object striven for is such a large and 
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comprehensive one that it is worth the 
waiting as well as the assumotion of 
certain risks. 

The thoroughgoing improvemers 
that could be effected, in the event of 
the success of such methods as have 
been described, would often materially 
alter the economics of coal. It is com- 
mon for both the public and for coal 
men to think of the cost of production 
and the price of the product at the mar- 
ket as being regulated almost wholly 
by conditions largely “uncontrollable” 
within the industry itself, suck as the 
thickness and accessibility of the seam, 
wage rates fixed under union cordition3 
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and freight rates determined by a pub- 
lic regulative body. These factors, of 
course, are basic; but there have been 
individual companies in the industry 
which by means of management have 
removed mountains ofnatural obstacles, 
lifting themselves out of the marginal 
class and avoiding receivership, which 
in these recent years has been some- 
thing of an achievement in the bitu- 
minous fields. For a coal company to 
have accomplished such a result in 
such a way, rather than to have sur- 
rendered to the “uncontrollable” con- 
ditions, is tohave bornesomethinglike a 
full share of responsibility to the public. 


A Collective Approach to Problems of Labor 
Relations in the Coal Industry 


or 


The Coal Industry, Labor and the Public 


By F. R. WaniEriecH 
Superfuel Corporation of New York 


N its treatment of the labor ques- 

tion as a whole, it can be truly said, 
I believe, that the coal industry in this 
country is far behind other large in- 
dustries, either in the past or as regards 
the future, in endeavoring to bring 
about a permanent, satisfactory solu- 
tion of labor problems and more 
healthy conditions in the industry, 
especially with respect to co-operation 
of owners and operators among them- 
selves, or with labor and the public. 

Present conditions are far from satis- 
factory from the standpoint of opera- 
tors, labor and the public; and there 
have not yet appeared any favorable 
signs pointing to lasting improvement, 
or has any apparent desire been evi- 
denced on either side for stability and 
progress toward definite plans for per- 
manent stabilization of the labor ques- 
tion,—a question of vital, immediate, 
as well as future, importance. There 
is apparently no one man or group of 
men who can command the entire con- 
fidence and respect of consumer of the 
industry as a whole, to whom all con- 
cerned would agree to delegate power 
to stabilize the situation. 

Yet the size of the industry, its basic 
and growing importance in every one’s 
business, commercial and social life, all 
make its stability and effective energy 
of essential consequence to the coun- 
try. The following quotation! applies 
with equal force to the coal industry in 
this country: 

1Tntroduction to Coal and Power, by Lloyd 
George. 


There is no subject of more importance to 
the economic well-being of the people of 
Great Britain than the health of the coal- 
mining industry and the beneficial use of 
coal. It is certain that the industry itself is 
not in a healthy state today and that the 
nation is not getting anything like full value 
out of the coal thet is raised. The long 
series of disputes in the coal-mining industry 
and the condition of armed truce which ex- 
ists in it today, are proof of the first state- 
ment. 


Permanently healthy conditions in 
the coal industry cannot be brought 
about without the assistance of the con- 
suming public, a fact which has only 
lately been given some measure of 
recognition by those engaged in the in- 
dustry, although other leading and 
minor industries have long since under- 
stood the weight and value of public 
opinion and have made effective use of 
it in settling labor problems, as well as 
in other directions. 

Due recognition of the necessity of 
giving the public some participation in 
the settlement of industry’s labor ques- 
tions and its right to such participation 
has been shown by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Certain elements in industry, 
both employer and employe, have de- 
nied that the public has any such right, 
but the great majority is, I believe, 
against that position and with the 
growing increase today in financial 
ownership of business by the consuming 
public, whether public utilities or in- 
dustrial concerns, it is difficult to see 
any valid reasons for such a stand. 
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GIVING Facts TO tHe PUBLIC 


Jn common with many others who 
have given the coal industry’s prob- 
lems some thought, and are deeply in- 
terested in its welfare, I believe that 
one far-reaching, effectual way out of 
its difficulties, the labor question settle- 
ment included, lies in not only taking 
the public into its confidence, and m- 
viting its assistance, but in a wider 
diffusion of ownership in coal securities 
among the public generally. Diffusion 
in the spread of knowledge of the indus- 
try’s activities and conditions is greatly 
needed. Given some financial share in 
an industry, a person would be more 
interested in and willing to learn about 
the industry. 

It would be a help if all consumers 
knew the differences between anthracite 
and bituminous coal, and some of the 
conditions attending the production of 
each. Much of the present trouble þe- 
tween the industry and the domestic 
consumer today is due to ignorance re- 
garding these differences on the part of 
the latter. Financial or perscnal in- 
terest in either anthracite or bituminous 
would stimulate the consumer’s desire 
for understanding the differences be- 
tween them, and he would be likely to 
spread this knowledge among his 
friends and aquaintances. 

Those sellers of coal who corne into 
closest personal contact with the public 
can make such contact of great value to 
the industry in the settlement of its 
problems, every one of which, whether 
in labor, production or distribution, 
affects the consumer. And the con- 
sumer, after all, will be the greatest 
beneficiary of their satisfactory, equi- 
table solution. 

From all outward appearances, it is 
doubtful if either side in the labor con- 
troversies has fully realized or made the 
most use of the weight and value of pub- 
lic opinion and action in their settle- 
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ment. In this respect also, the coal in- 
dustry as a whole has fallen behind 
other industries. It might with advan- 
tage follow the lead of the rail trans- 
portation companies and interests 
which are securing valuable results 
through intelligent publicity methods. 
They are also working through the 
medium of the most efficient and suc- 
cessfully operated trade organization in 
the world—the American Railway As- 
sociation-—with its recently organized 
Shippers’ Associations. 

In defense of the present disunited 
conditions in the coal industry of this 
country, it has been stated that in 
Great Britain the coal industry ts 
united, that the Mining Association of 
Great Britain is 100 per cent representa- 
tive, as is the Mine Workers’ Union; 
yet there have been and are just as 
acute and unsettled labor problems 
there with no greater promise of perma- 
nent solution than in this country. 

The labor situation in Great Britain 
as stated is true, but the existing state 
of unity in the industry there is limited 
to the colliery owners and operators. 
Not only is unity lacking in the indus- 
try as a whole—owners, wholesalers 
and retail merchants—but there are 
no non-union elements to complicate 
the situation. 

To properly approach and handle the 
labor relations question, in its broad 
aspects, all of the groups just named 
should be united, just as all of the dif- 
ferent classes of coal labor are, in the 
so-called “Union districts.” 

It seems entirely proper to say here 
that, while the coal industry has not 
kept pace in its handling of labor prob- 
lems with other important industries, 
it does not deserve the harsh terms that 
have been applied to its activities and 
dealings by many who, however able 
and experienced in other lines, knew 
little about the economic and techni- 
cal problems of coal, as well as by the 
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general public and its representatives, 
self-constituted or otherwise. 

The rapid growth of the mdustry, 
both as to production and distribution, 
as well as its importance and value to 
modern civilization, has been unequaled. 
There is the more reason, therefore, that 
in the handling of its labor matters it 
should endeavor to keep pace with its 
accomplishments in other d:rections. 
The problems which American business 
and American railroads are gomg to 
find the most pressing are going to be, 
even as they are today, labor problems.” 

Coal, in every branch of its activities, 
is closely tied up with transportation. 
In fact, the coal industry is dependent 
for its very existence upon transporta- 
tion, since without coal the railroads 
could not function today. Each is, of 
necessity, deeply concerned in the effec- 
tual settlement of the other’s labor 
questions and difficulties, and a study 
of the problems of one cannot fail to be 
of value to the other. 


Waar 18 IypustriaL Democracy? 


Much has been said and written in 
this country and elsewhere regarding 
the bringing about of “industrial 
democracy,” as applied to all industries. 
This subject has been discussed in 
Great Britain with especial reference to 
the coal industry and as applied to 
mine ownership and operation. As 
formulated by some labor leaders, ‘‘in- 
dustrial democracy” apparently means 
either public ownership with close con- 
trol by the Government, or else placing 
the management of industry in the 


2 Taken from a review, in Railway Age, of a 
recently published book, “Personnel Manage- 
ment on the Railroads”; a study by the Policy- 
Holders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Its findings and conclu- 
sions apply, in great measure, to the coal industry, 
to whose members, whether employers or em- 
ployes, a study of the book is recommended; they, 
as well as the public, will find it not only interest- 
ing but of practical value. 
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hands of the workers and the Govern- 
ment. 

True “industrial democracy,” how- 
ever, as generally understood by well- 
informed and impartial thinkers and 
writers, means something rather differ- 
ent: a diffusion of ownership between 
all employes and the public, where all 
have some measure of participation in 
management. Is such a democracy 
possible in the coal industry? It has 
been brought into existence in other 
industries, by individual companies, 
with successful results, and has been 
apparently satisfactory to both capital 
and labor. Is not such a plan worth 
careful thought on the part of the coal 
industry’s leaders? There would be 
much opposition and many difficulties 
encountered in putting any such plan 
into actual operation, but all can be 
overcome if the scheme has real, prac- 
tical merit. 


CoNSOLIDATION—TLHE Way Ovt 


From sure and unmistakable indica- 
tions and happenings an era of consoli- 
dations in the coal industry has at last 
arrived,—a period which many have 
hoped for, in the belief that consolida- 
tion will be for the ultimate as well as 
the present good of the industry. 
This belief is held not only because of 
the economies and improvements made 
possible, z.e. standardization in various 
important directions, elimination of 
waste and better management, but also 
because of the decided and definite pos- 
sibilities of improvement in labor rela- 
tions, through more concentrated and 
enlightened management policies, and 
through the removal of discordant ele- 
ments, such as trade and personal 
jealousies and conflicts in distribution, 
with a smaller number of participants 
in discussions and conferences, thus 
making settlements easier to bring 
about. 

Whether any such consolidation plans 
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include the possibility of employe par- 
ticipation in ownership and manage- 
ment is doubtful, but they do offer op- 
portunities in that direction that are 
worth careful thought. And why 
should not such participation and in- 
terest, and & larger interest on the part 
of the public, be considered with such 
large corporations in other industries 
leading the way? 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the tendency of large business 
concerns to try to secure wider diffusion of 
the ownership of their securities, especially 
among their own employes. It is easily con- 
ceivable that the acceleration and broaden- 
ing of the movement may be the true solu- 
tion of the most important and difficult 
problem of modern civilization.* 


Except in a few minor and compara- 
tively unimportant instances, such a 
movement has made no headway in the 
coal industry, but there seems to be no 
inherent or conclusive reason against it. 
The bituminous coal industry needs tə- 
day some strong, far-reaching, progres- 
sive movement to help put it in a 
healthy condition. 

Granted overdevelopment, although 
the amount has been much exaggerated, 
and a need for some check on future 
overdevelopment possibilities, labor 
and its leaders, if true leaders, should 
be just as interested as owners and em- 
ployers are in anything that holcs 
promise of betterment for both. 

Consolidations in the coal industry 
will help in this, as in many other direc- 
tions, if logical. They ought to be ona 
basis of true commercial value, properly 
financed and managed, but are not cf 
themselves a panacea for all the ills af 
the industry. 

Some of the possible improvements 
that might be brought about by consoli- 
dation, together with suggestions that 
will lead to better understanding and 


3 Railway Age. 
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management, might be enumerated as 
follows: 


(1) Elimination of needless mines and a 
check on the opening of new ones. 

(2) Weeding out of discordant elements. 

(3) Better management with an active 
policy as regards personnel. 

(4) Better preparation of product and 
its more efficient use. 

(6) Keeping the public interested, giv- 
ing it facts and encouraging it to invest in 
coal 


(6) Greater harmony in the industry— 
producers, wholesalers, retailers and labor, 
with a united front to all disturbers and 
disturbances. 

(7) Open and above-board tactics and 
good faith in all negotiations; giving no ex- 
cuse for Government interference. 

(8) Working for true industrial democ- 
racy, and the elimination of self-seeking 
agitetors and leaders everywhere and in all 
capacities, whether as employers or em- 
ployes, or representatives of either. 

(9) Education of employers and em- 
ployes in the workings of the industry in all 
branches—financial, operation, sales and 
use. 

(10) Research and study in economic as 
well as in technical matters; in labor, wel- 
fare, distribution and marketing, as well as 
in engineering and chemistry, uses, by- 
products and values. 


On the subject of consolidation, it 1s 
of interest to have the views of a well- 
known British trade paper, said to be 
owned by large South Wales coal and 
shipping interests. 

A writer (editorial) in the South Wales 
Journal of Commerce, discussing Mr. 
Frank Hodges’ suggestions for a revival 
of the British coal industry, says: 


Amalgamations are economically justifi- 
able up to a point. That point is deter- 
mined by the measure of greater efficiency 
thatcan beobtained through the amalgama- 
tion of a number of units than by the con- 
tinued independent existence of those units. 
But tosuch amalgamations thereis a definite 
limit. While integrating in their immedi- 
ate purpose, they always carry within them 
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the seeds of disintegration, and even in this 
coal field we have witnessed the use and de- 
cline of combines in the short period of little 
more than s decade. Competition is a 
more effective guarantee of efficiency in a 
competitive industry than amalgamations. 
Taken as a whole, the mining industry of 
the United Kingdom is the most efficient in 
the world. 


The editorial then goes on to discuss 
the evil effects of the recent consolida- 
tion of British railways (into four sys- 
tems), and says that its example is one 
that is to be scrupulously avoided in 
the interests of the mining industry and 
of the nation. No one will dispute the 
statement that there is an economic 
limit to consolidations. Naturally, if 
they are not economically and finan- 
cially sound, their existence cannot be 
justified. The failure of some “com- 
bines”’ in the past history of the coal in- 
dustry cannot with reason be used as an 
argument against their future existence, 
if organized along different lines. 

We have reason, in this country, to 
believe that consolidations in the coal 
industry, given straightforward, en- 
lightened and strong management, if 
they have in themselves sound economic 
and financial reasons for their existence, 
afford definite practical and effective 
means of approaching and settling 
labor questions in the industry, to- 
gether with a great opportunity for 
bringing the public to take a real in- 
terest in and to have accurate knowl- 
edge, however limited, of the industry; 
thereby assisting both employers and 
employes and all who heve the true 
interests of the industry at heart in 
bringing about better conditions, not 
only as regards labor questions, but in 
other directions as well. 


-Farmure or U. S. Coat Commission 


The U. S. Coal Commission had a 
wonderful opportunity for doing a real 
constructive and lasting service to the 
coal industry, both owners and labor, 
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and to the public, but its year of prepa- 
ration, learning and work has had little 
actual, practical effect on conditions in 
the industry, or on its relation to labor 
generally. Such of the Commission’s 
recommendations and conclusions as 
have been published or made known 
have not been carried out, nor, as far as 
is known, are they in the way of being 
acted upon—not even by the Congress 
which created the Commissions. This 
is due to some extent because a plenti- 
ful supply of coal and low prices have 
brought about a lack of interest in the 
coal question. 

As regards labor questions, the work 
of the Commission brought forward no 
well-defined, practical line of action for 
their answer and judging from public 
utterances and statements seems to 
have satisfied neither owners, employ- 
ers or employes. 


A Frank FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Is not one of the main causes for the 
various disputes that have arisen and 
for the difficulties in approaching and 
handling labor conditions in many in- 
dustries, the lack of knowledge regard- 
ing the latter’s financial position? Is 
it not time for us to decide whether the 
opinion that any business should be 
owned and operated entirely in the in- 
terest of those financially concerned, 
should give way to the position that, in 
order to be entirely successful and avoid 
all disputes and lack of co-operation, a 
business or corporation, of whatever 
size or kind, must be considered as a 
combination between those financially 
interested, t.e. productive labor and 
the management that directs the dis- 
posal of capital invested, the labor 
used on production and the sales of the 
product? 

It seems to me that at least careful 
consideration should be given by the 
coal industry to the question of adopt- 
Ing some plan in the way of publicity of 
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costs of operation that would enable 
the public to judge whether it is being 
imposed on by either capital, employer, 
or labor. It should work no injury to 
the coal industry, if individually, or 
through its associations, or even, if de- 
sired, by large individual corporations, 
it should publish—say quarterly—as is 
today done by Great Britain‘s coal in- 
dustry, summarized statements of costs 
and profits in each district for each 
producing district. 

Would not such a public statement 
place the financial and employer side of 
the industry in the strongest position 
with the public, which after all is the 
court of last resort, in any dispute with 
labor over wages and labor conditions, 
as well as give definite assurance to the 
public that it was not being imposed 
upon? 

Such action would greatly tend to 
make unlikely, if not impossible, the 
coming of Government contro! or the 
so-called “Nationalization” of the coal 
industry. 

It may be argued that the whole 
problem and its working out is a matter 
of evolution—that the questions in- 
volved will gradually and in time settle 
themselves. However, evolution works 
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through human leadership as an in- 
strument as well as through time and 
environment. It would be well for us 
to seek such leadership now and make 
strong efforts to concentrate the best 
minds available, in and out of the in- 
dustry, at whatever cost, in an en- 
deavor to bring about the greatest 
possible measure of union between the 
warring elements to work out a practi- 
cal, effectual plan for a settlement that 
will, without interference with anyone’s 
constitutional or moral rights, and with 
protection to the public interest, give 
peace to the industry and enable it to 
function in such a manner that it can 
no longer be called with justice “the 
worst functioning of all industries.” 

A united, cohesive, amalgamated in- 
dustry with owners, operators and sell- 
ers all working together on broad gen- 
eral lines, with labor and the public 
participating, without interference from 
the outside, with free, lawful com- 
petition assured each individual——is 
that a dream or a vision of the future? 
Dreams have become realities and 
visions of the future have been potent 
factors in the development of the 
world’s civilization—moral, economic 
and technical. 


Industrial Management and the American 
Engineering Council 


By L. W. Waniace 
American Engineering Council 


fl Nhe American Engineering Council 
was organized by the engineering 
profession in an effort to provide the 
profession with an agency through 
which it might express the crystallized 
thought of engimeers upon national 
questions in the consideration of which 
their training, experience and thought 
would be useful. The engineers have 
only one motive in supporting and 
operating such an organization—to 
meet public responsibilities and to 
render public service. Twenty-eight 
national, state and local engineering 
societies, having a combined individual 
membership of approximately 42,000 
engineers, constitute the American 
Engineering Council. 

The Council was organized in No- 
vember, 1920, and began its work early 
in 1921, under the leadership of its 
first president, the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover. He was succeeded by Dean 
Mortimer E. Cooley, of the University 
of Michigan, who served as president 
for two years and a half. The third 
president is the Honorable James Hart- 
ness, ex-governor of Vermont, who is 
now directing the organization. 


INDUSTRIAL STUDIES AND Far- 
REACHING EFFECTS 


In view of the engineering and in- 
dustrial experience of those who formu- 
lated the policies and have guided the 
activities of the American Engineering 
Council, it is quite logical that consid- 
erable attention should be given to 
broad management questions. ‘This 
has resulted in the making of three 
Important industrial studies. How- 
ever, these studies are not the only 


direction in which the Council has 
busied itself in relation to industrial 
management. It has also interested 
itself actively in government operation 
and national legislation as such have 
affected industrial management. 


I. Eliminating Waste in Industry 


The first of the three studies relating 
to industrial management had to do 
with the elimination of waste in indus- 
try, the findings of which were pub- 
lished in book form, entitled Waste in 
Industry.! This report disclosed three 
important facts: 

(1) That a very large amount of 
preventable waste occurs in 
American industry. 

(2) The avenues through which the 
waste occurs or the causes for 
the waste now obtaining. 

(3) Measures for preventing such 
waste. 

This report has made a profound 
impression, stimulated serious reflec- 
tion, and further, stirred leaders of 
industrial thought to constructive 
action. As a consequence, within the 
last four years, a large amount of 
effort has been expended to eliminate 
the wastes of industry. This tas 
found expression through the efforts of 
individual industrial and governmental 
leaders; through the activity of in- 
dustrial corporations; and, most sig- 
nificant of all, through co-operative 
group action. Engineering societies, 
trade associations, chambers of com- 
merce and government bureaus have 
held hundreds of joint conferences to 


1 Waste in Industry, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 870 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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make plans for the elimination of 
wastes in their own individual and re- 
lated fields of endeavor. In a recent 
public address Secretary Hoover said 
that the annual savings already realized 
from this movement were not less than 
600,000,000, and so universally ac- 
cepted were the principles involved 
that the Department of Commerce has 
had numerous demands upon it for 
assistance in connection therewith. 

This movement has extended beyond 
the boundaries of the United States. 
Waste in Industry has been translated 
into French, German, Polish and 
Czechoslovak languages. In Czech- 
oslovakia and Poland, national organi- 
zations are actively engaged in direct- 
ing a campaign against preventable 
waste in industry, commerce and gov- 
ernment. 

An International Management Con- 
ference was held in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, last July. Over five hundred 
engineers and industrialists from thir- 
teen European countries were in at- 
tendance. Some twenty-five Ameri- 
can engineers took a prominent part in 
the proceedings. A few months later, 
a Polish management conference was 
held—a direct outgrowth of the con- 
ference in Prague—and a permanent 
organization formed to conduct a 
similar movement in Poland. From 
the foregoing, it is evident that elimi- 
nation of waste is a movement inter- 
national in scope and significance. 


Il. Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry 


The length of shift, that is the 
number of hours worked per day or 
night in continuous process industries, 
has been debated at frequent intervals 
for years. Within the last ten years a 
number of reports have been issued 
which either upheld or condemned the 
twelve-hour shift. For reasons it is 
not necessary to set forth here, these 
reports were never generally accepted. 
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Consequently, they seemed rather to 
stimulate debate than to lead to a defi- 
nite conclusion and solution of the 
problem. This condition indicated a 
need for an authoritative, unbiased and 
non-partisan survey of the situation 
and presentation of facts which, it was 
assumed, would within itself clear the 
atmosphere and lead to wise decisions. 
Subsequent events have proven the 
wisdom of the assumption. 

Through an able committee, the 
American Engineering Council made a 
comprehensive survey of the situation. 
A competent economist and a metal- 
lurgist were employed. These men 
spent many months in collecting in- 
formation and making a thorough study 
of the problem. As a result of the 
findings, the American Engineering 
Council issued a report entitled? The 
Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry. The 
essential conclusions drawn were: 


(1) There are upwards of forty industries 
operating more or less completely upon a 


shift system. 


(2) An overwhelming majority of plants 
which have changed from a two- to a three- 
shift system, that is from twelve hours to 
eight hours per shift, have encountered no 
technical difficulties. 

(8) It is not possible to give conclusive 
data as to the effect, upon the number of 
workers, of the change from two- to 
three-shift operation. In many plants the 
number of workers has increased in pro- 
portion to the increase in number of shifts. 

(4) The effect of the shorter length of 
shift on the quantity and quality of work 
has been satisfactory where good manage- 
ment and the co-operation of labor have 
been secured. 

(5) The evidence is conclusive that the 
extra leisure time of the men under the 
shorter working day is used to good ad- 
vantage. 


In the Foreword to this Report, late 
President Harding said: 


3 The Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry, E. P. 
Dutton Company, New York City. 
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I rejoice to note that the conclusions of 
this great body of experts are identical with 
those which I have reached from a purely 
social viewpoint. It has seemed to me for a 
long time that the twelve-hour day and the 
type of worker it produces have outlived 
their usefulness and their part in American 
life and in the interests of good citizenship, 
of good business, and of economic stability. 
The old order of the twelve-hour day must 
give way to a better and wiser form of 
organization of the productive forces of the 
nation, so that proper family life and citi- 
zenship may be enjoyed suitably by all of 
our people. 

This clear and convincing report of the 
engineers must prove exceedingly helpful in 
showing that this much to be desired result 
can be achieved without economie or 
financial disturbance to the progress of 
American industry. 


I. Study of Coal Conditions 


The third study made by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council was Industrial 
Coal, Purchase, Delivery and Storage.’ 
Two factors caused the Council to 
undertake this study as follows: 

(1) Recognition of the fact that, at 
frequent intervals, American 
industry and commerce expe- 
rience serious interruptionsand 
sustain grave losses because 
of an inadequate coal supply; 


and 
(2) paralleling this situation, the 
coal industry is in an unstable 


and uneconomic condition. 

In this study, the Council endeavored to 
determine the underlying causes of the 
conditions referred to and, upon that 
basis, project remedial measures. The 
seasonal character of the coal industry 
was determined to be one of the most 
significant causes of its condition. 
This was not surprising, as the seasonal 
character of the industry is a matter of 
common knowledge. 

Since the remedial recommendations 


3? Published by Ronald Press Company, 20 
Vesey Street, New York City. 
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made are based largely upon the sea- 
sonal aspects, it is well to relate some of 
the facts herein. 


SEASONAL DEMAND AND ENSUING 
DIFFICULTIES 


The coal production curve for the last 
decade shows that in a typical year the 
variation in the monthly production of 
coal is greater than 85 per cent. This 
does not include fluctuations due to 
strikes or any other so-called abnormal 
conditions. The high point in coal 
output occurs in October; the low in 
April. This gives the key to the cause 
of the trouble, namely, seasonal demand 
for coal. 

Seasonal demand is responsible for 47 
per cent of the idle time in the industry; 
also for overdevelopment. We have a 
production capacity twice that of con- 
sumption capacity. ‘These two factors 
are largely responsible for the ills of the 
industry. 

In order to supply the heavy winter 
fue] requirements of the consumer, the 
coal mine operator must utilize his 
capacity to the utmost in the fall. 
With the drop in demand for his prod- 
uct during the summer, April finds 
him with an expensive outlay of equip- 
ment practically idle—an enormous 
investment yielding no returns. .As a 
result, both the mine operator and the 
mine worker feel justified in expecting 
and demanding a full year’s wage for a 
little more than two-thirds of a year’s 
work. This is waste, the expense of 
which must be borne by the public. 

Seasonal variations in consumption 
are reflected in unequal demands made 
upon the transportation facilities of the 
country, due to the necessity of moving 
the bulk of the coal supply concur- 
rently with the heavy fall movement of 
crops. Any measure which operates 
toward removing the peak loads in 
transportation will block another av- 
enue of waste, for a more equitable 
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distribution of the amount of freight 
traffic will obviate the need for the 
acquisition of additional railway trans- 
portation facilities to satisfy inordinate 
demands. It has been estimated 
authoritatively that it would require a 
$2,000,000,000 expenditure to provide 
sufficient additional equipment to meet 
the peak demands for the movement of 
coal 


Having established the premise that 
seasonal demand is the chief cause 
(though not the only cause} of the un- 
balanced condition of the coal industry, 
the logical remedial procedure is, if 
possible, to correct that factor first. 
It is the consensus of opinion of all who 
have studied the problem carefully that 
storage of coal by the consumer during 
the first six months of the “‘coal year,” 
t.e. April through Septemter, will, if 
practiced generally, alleviate the ir- 
regular operation of the coal industry 
by equalizing the demand; it will re- 
move the peak loads in transportation 
by making possible equal monthly 
deliveries of coal throughout the year; 
and finally, it will do away with fre- 
quent panicky market conditions and 
coal shortages. 

A remedy, to effect a cure, must not 
involve other ills as serious as those it 
seeks to eliminate. Therefore, before 
recommending a general policy of 
storage of coal, it was necessary to 
study the difficulties, real and imagi- 
nary, incident to the adoption of such 
a plan. Perhaps the greatest danger 
signal flashed in the path of advozates 
of storage of coal is that of spontaneous 
combustion. These words suggest a 
whole train of deterring ideas: loss of 
heat value, degradation through break- 
age, coal-pile fires, etc., all very real 
difficulties if they must inevitably fol- 
low the storing of coal. But it has 
been demonstrated, through careful 
laboratory research and by practical 
experience, that these ills need not 
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attend the adoption of the plan. The 
conclusion is that if simple and inex- 
pensive precautionary measures are 
followed, the loss, if any, from spon- 
taneous combustion, heat loss and 
breakage, is inconsequential. 

The next in importance of the diffi- 
culties advanced as an obstacle to 
storage is that of its relation to trans- 
portation. Car shortage has been 
given as one of the causes of instability 
in the coal industry. Bituminous coal 
constitutes one-third of the total freight 
tonnage handled by the railroads of the 
country; therefore, any change in the 
movement of coal would seriously 
affect the transportation and, hence, ’ 
the economic life of the nation. In the 
report, this subject is fully covered. 
Briefly, the conclusions are: 

(a) It has been demonstrated that 
the railways are equipped to transport 
all the coal required for domestic con- 
sumption and export, provided that 
coal is available and that the demand 
for its movement is somewhat uniform 
throughout the year. Transportation 
facilities are even ample to meet the 
needs when the requirements are con- 
siderably above uniform demands. 
Cases of loss of time at the mine and 
failure to obtain coal, due to car short- 
age, have been caused by two factors: 

(1) An inordinate demand for coal, 
due to a panicky market; 

(2) A demand for a large transporta- 
tion of coal coming simultane- 
ously with a heavy fall move- 
ment of crops. 

(b) A large fraction of the cost of 
coal is represented by cost of transpor- 
tation. It is through the inability of 
railroads to meet abnormal shipping 
demands at those times when the mar- 
ket shows signs of instability and the 
rush for coal begins that a part of the 
pyramiding of prices takes place, and 
the extreme fluctuations occur which do 
so much to unbalance the industry. 
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(c) The railroads, according to best 
authorities, use 28 per cent oi the total 
bituminous coal produced in the United 
States. Therefore, coal for railway 
consumption comprises approximately 
11 per cent of the total freight tonnage. 
Railroads control the movement of the 
coal they use, and if they so chose they 
could store large quantities of this coal 
at different points on their lines. This 
would tend to balance the total freight 
movement and to diminish the likeli- 
hood of uncertainties of coal deliveries. 

After considering the question of 
spontaneous combustion and trans- 
portation, the next question that arose 
was: How much coal should be stored 
by the consumer? 

The answer to this question is given 
in terms of the per cent of annual con- 
sumption. It would have been possi- 
ble to set up an arbitrary amount as 
recommended for storage during the 
first six months of the coal year (April- 
September). However, in view of the 
importance of this phase of the prob- 
lem, it was deemed advisabl2 to derive 
the per cent after an exhaustive study 
of consumption requirements, storage 
capacity, and receipts of shipments for 
different localities throughout the 
United States. Accordingly, a field 
investigation was made and data, 
sufficient to evolve the desired formula, 
were obtamed from over forty com- 
munities distributed over the entire 
United States. 

The analysis showed the exceedingly 
interesting fact that in a large number 
of cases coal accumulated in storage 
during the fall and winter months was 
taken from storage during the spring 
and summer—a practice contrary to 
the best economic policy and one which 
produces the greatest activity on the 
part of the mines, dealers and trans- 
porters during the months when the 
cost of operation is the highest. In- 
stead there should be a uniform demand 
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upon the mines and the railways 
throughout the year. Coal should go 
into storage during the spring and sum- 
mer months. The committee made an 
analysis to determine whether or not 
this could be done. The analysis 
showed that, on the average, from 7 to 
8 per cent of the annual consumption is 
always carried in the coal bins to meet 
ordinary delays and unexpected re- 
quirements. It was further ascertained 
that if an additional amount of from 8 
to 10 per cent of the annual consump- 
tion were placed in storage during the 
months April to September inclusive, 
there would be a sufficient amount 
in storage to provide for winter re- 
quirements. Therefore, all the storage 
required to make a uniform production 
and transportation schedule possible is 
approximately 18 per cent of the an- 
nual consumption. This would mean 
that as of October 1 of each year there 
would be about 83,000,000 tons in 
storage. On September 1, 1923, there 
were some 63,000,000 tons in storage. 

From this and an analysis of the 
storage facilities now available, it is 
evident that the 88,000,000 tons could 
be easily stored and without much ad- 
ditional expenditure. In the light of 
these facts, the committee recom- 
mended that users of coal purchase coal 
upon a yearly contract and specify that 
the coal be delivered in equal amounts 
per month. For example, if a con- 
sumer uses 60,000 tons per year, he 
should have it delivered at the rate of 
5,000 tons per month. This would 
automatically achieve the following: 

(a) The consumer would always 
have the necessary amount of coal for 
operating purposes in his bin. 

(b) He would always have 7 or 8 
per cent of his annual consumption in 
his bin as a protection against unex- 
pected delays or requirements. 

(c) There would accumulate during 
the months April to September inclu- 
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sive, a sufficient amount of coal to meet 
the increased requirements of the win- 
ter months. 

(d) He would not be subjected to 
the delays and expenses incident to a 
panicky and uncertain market and to 
the hazards of winter transportation. 

Equipment is available to meet eny 
storage situation at a cost of from a rew 
cents to not more than $2.50 per ton of 
capacity. The cost of storage per ton, 
including fixed charges, maintenance 
and operation expense, interest on in- 
vestment in coal, taxes and insurance, 
is in most instances $.50 to $.75 per ton 
per year for large plants and $1.00 to 
$1.50 for small plants of a few thou- 
sand tons or less. 

If all large consumers and dealers in 
coal would make annual purchases on 
uniform monthly delivery bases, the 
following results could be confidently 
expected: 

(a) Coal mines could inaugurate and 
maintain a regular production sched-1le 
which will 

(1) Eliminate overdevelopment and 
the snowbird mine. 

(2) Keep miners regularly employed 
and remove many serious la- 
bor disturbances. 

(b) Carriers could plan definitely as 
regards both schedules and equipment, 
for a uniform movement of coal which 
will 

(1) Make cost of transportation less. 

(2) Make delays less frequent. 

(3) Make less interference with the 
movement of other commodi- 
ties. 

(4) Reduce production delays in im- 
dustry due to inadequate and 
inferior coal supply. 

(c) A reduction in the price of ccal 
will be made possible by means of regu- 
lar schedules of production and 
transportation, and by elimination of 
peak demands in winter months wh2n 
all costs are highest. 
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It is clear that no one group asso- 
ciated with the production, transporta- 
tion or consumption of coal is wholly 
responsible for the ills affecting the coal 
industry and the economic and social 
distress which these ills give rise to. 
No one group, unassisted, can effect a 
cure. Co-operation is the only founda- 
tion upon which remedia] measures will 
succeed. Only consumers of coal can 
initiate the vitally necessary cycle of 
changes. 


IV. Work for the U. S. Patent Office 


The American Engineering Council 
has dealt with problems of manage- 
ment in other directions than those 
named. It is frequently active in rela- 
tion to national legislation of an engi- 
neering character which means, also, of 
an industrial character. An illustra- 
tion of this is the attention given to 
matters affecting the U. S. Patent 
Office. 

The patent system of the United 
States Government is the backbone, 
the heart-throb, of American industrial, 
agricultural and commercial progress 
and stamina. That the Patent Office 
pass upon applications for patents ac- 
curately and expeditiously is of great 
importance. Slow and inaccurate per- 
formance may mean and often does 
mean that progress is impeded and 
disastrous losses experienced. Recog- 
nizing this, the American Engineering 
Council, in co-operation with other 
agencies, secured increased personnel, 
appropriations and space for this most. 
essential activity. The Council is now 
represented upon a committee, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, which is making a thorough study 
of the organization and operation of 
the Patent Office. 

The American Engineering Council 
has collaborated with other national 
groups in eliminating waste, due to 
business cycles and unemployment; 
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seasonal work in the construction in- 
dustry; wasteful and improper use of 
forest products; chaotic organization 
of the Departments of the Federal 
Government, and similar problems. 

It is the purpose of the Council to 
continue its activities in the directions 
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indicated. In thus bringing engineer- 
ing training and experience to bear 
upon the solution of national problems, 
the engineers of the United States are 
endeavoring to meet their responsibil- 
ity as citizens, to render service to the 
community, state and nation. 


The Work and Aims of the Taylor Society 


By Percy S. Brown 
President, Taylor Society; Works Manager, Corona Typewriter Company, Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


T was among engineer-trained exec- 
utives that consciousness of the 
management problem first began to 
find expression in what has come to be 
known as “the management move- 
ment.” During the ’80s the develop- 
ment of big-scale industry was under 
way and brought with it problems 
centering about the supervision and 
control of operations. The anelytic 
engineer-mind first perceived and at- 
tacked the problem. In 1886 Henry 
R. Towne clearly set forth its nature in 
the famous paper before the Amevican 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, The 
Engineer as Economist, and for nearly a 
decade thereafter meetings of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and technical engineering journals of- 
fered the only forum for study and dis- 
cussion of the management problem, in 
which there was a growing interest. 
This was a natural center for the be- 
ginning of interest in management. 
The problem had been created by big- 
scale enterprises utilizing labor-saving 
machinery under division of laber, and 
it was one of learning how to manage 
the use of machines—of production. 
It was not then a problem of selling, for 
America was uncovering abundant new 
resources, population was increasing 
rapidly, purchasing power was increas- 
ing more rapidly, and there was a con- 
tinuing sellers’ market. The manage- 
ment problem first took the form of 
complications in the utilization of ma- 
chinery, and it was inevitable that the 
first group to be challenged by it should 
consist of the very men who were in- 
venting and installing equipment, and 
endeavoring to teach industry how to 
manage it. 


ORIGIN AND LINEAGE or TAYLOR 
SOCIETY 


But all engineering sciences were 
growing rapidly during this period, and 
by 1910 the American. Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers was confronted by 
the problem of settling the scope which 
its resources would permit its work to 
take. It was decided that the greater 
service would be rendered by em- 
phasizing pure engineering, and con- 
sequently study and discussion of 
management found its opportunity 
restricted. 

There being no other forum, a small 
group of about a dozen members of the 
A. S. M. E., led by such men as James 
M. Dodge, Frank B. Gilbreth, Robert 
T. Kent, Conrad Lauer, Carl G. Barth, 
Morris L. Cooke and H. K. Hathaway, 
began to meet regularly for continued, 
more intensive, discussion of manage- 
ment. There was at the beginning no 
formal organization of a “society,” but 
in the winter of 1910-11 the organiza- 
tion was made formal and the Society 
to Promote the Science of Management 
came into being. This formal organiza- 
tion was stimulated by the marked 
general increase of interest in manage- 
ment caused by testimony concerning 
the achievements of scientific manage- 
ment at the Eastern Rate Case Hear- 
ings, and more particularly by the fear 
that, because of the sensational nature 
of the testimony concerning results, 
there would be a grand rush by in- 
dustry to “‘get efficient quickly,” and 
the very engineering technique which 
had brought the results would be 
neglected and eventually lost. The 
group decided that it was a service 
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obligation for them to strengthen their 
position as defenders of the engineering 
point of view. 

The Society to Promote the Science 
of Management continued to hold 
meetings of a more formal nature, and 
in December, 1914, began the publica- 
tion of a periodical bulletin. The qual- 
ity of its discussions and published ar- 
ticles attracted some attention and 
caused a gradual and unsensational in- 
crease in membership, so that by the 
gutbreak of the war, in 1917, the mem- 
bership was something over 100. No 
campaign for membership increase was 
undertaken, the policy being to pre- 
serve the homogeneity of point of view 
and technical approach towards man- 
agement problems, and to let member- 
ship increase be the result of natural 
attraction of like-minded executives 
and engineers. 

During the war nearly all the mem- 
bers became absorbed in one way or 
another into the war machine, and the 
society became quiescent. But imme- 
diately after the Armistice activity was 
resumed and on a larger scale. Per- 
ceiving the magnitude of the industrial 
problems which would inevitably result 
from maladjustments left by the war, 
and believing it had something to con- 
tribute to the solution of those prob- 
lems by emphasis of the engineering 
approach, whatever the area of the field 
of management in which the problems 
might arise, the society organized delib- 
erately for larger service, established a 
New York office with a full-time exec- 
utive, and, in honor of the pioneer of 
engineer-executives who had died in 
1915, changed its name to the Taylor 
Society. Since that time its member- 
ship has gradually increased to some 
800. 


PURPOSE AND RANGE or INTEREST 


The above account of the origin and 
lineage of the Taylor Society is impor- 
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tant, as it makes more understandable 
the purpose and methods of the society. 
In the first place, it is the descendant in 
direct line of that group of engineer- 
executives—such as Henry R. Towne, 
Oberlin Smith, James W. Dodge and 
Frederick W. Taylor—who first per- 
ceived the emergence of a management 
problem in American industry. In the 
second place, it inherited from that 
group and cherishes the engineering 
point of view and method of attack on 
management and other social problems. 
In the third place, descended from men 
who had been trained as scientists and 
who valued the search for truth for its 
own sake, it is without ulterior motive 
or special interest, and is not afraid to 
consider any problem within the scope 
of its general interest, and particularly 
considers all facts, whatever their 
source, bearing upon any problem 
which falls within its field. These 
three things, I believe, together with 
certain features of organization and 
methods of work resulting from them, 
are the outstanding characteristics of 
the Taylor Society. 

Faithful to these traditions, it has 
fearlessly searched for, appraised, and 
put on record the most progressive and 
noteworthy thought and practice with 
respect to every phase of management 
which has assumed importance as 
changing industrial conditions have 
defined importance. Its first inquiries 
were concerned with production, for on 
a sellers’ market that was then the im- 
portant problem of management, and 
the Taylor Society believes that funda- 
mentally and in the long run production 
will always be the most critical manage- 
ment problem. But when complica- 
tions of big-scale industry caused in- 
dustrial relations to become a problem 
of outstanding importance, the soci- 
ety considered it in a characteristic 
manner. It was the Taylor Society 
which promptly gave such progressive 
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thinkers as Robert Valentine and Rob- 
ert Wolf a forum, and which more re- 
cently established real contact between 
psychologists and industry. And when 
the buyers’ market generated by the 
war came upon American ind:ustry, the 
Taylor Society promptly mace inquiry 
into two phases of management which 
emerged as of major importance—gen- 
eral control and selling. Nowhere are 
there to be found records of more 
searching inquiry and more fruitful 
suggestions concerning the function 
and technique of co-ordination and 
the function and technique of selling 
than in the published bulletins of the 
Society. 

What may result from the engineer- 
ing method of approach to such a 
problem as that of mdustrial relations? 
That method, distinguished by in- 
sistence upon ascertainment and meas- 
urement of all the facts pertinent to 
any problem, as applied to the problem 
of industrial relations has unmistak- 
ably established two conclusions: that 
the human element 1s as real a factor in 
management as is the mechanical and 
cannot be disregarded in any adequate 
system of management; and that the 
regard for the human element in any 
system of management must itself be 
upon a factual and not an emotional 
basis. Too many of the studies of 
industrial relations during the past ten 
years have been dominated oy emo- 
tionalism, and have resulted in ill- 
considered methods of personnel man- 
agement. In too many instances per- 
sonnel management has been assumed 
to be something separate from operat- 
ing management, and personnel depart- 
ments have been plastered onto instead 
of incorporated into operating organi- 
zations. Fortunately most of these 
mushroom-growth personnel depart- 
ments were eliminated by the depres- 
sion following the war, and industry 
is now able to approach its problem of 
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industrial relations anew along those 
sounder lines which make good or bad 
industrial relations a function of good 
or bad policies and methods of operat- 
ing management. It is in the process 
of engineering its policies and methods 
of operating that an enterprise is en- 
gineering its conditions of human 
relations. ‘This was noted recently by 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, in the following 
words: 


My experience began with what is called 
the human element in industry, and I saw 
it first outside the shop in the community. 
In the lives of wage-earners, particularly 
women in industry, I saw the effects of long 
hours of work, unemployment and low 
wages. In the search for remedies I was 
led back into the causes of these conditions 
in the shop itself, and nowhere did I find 
so many questions in process of being 
answered as in the Taylor Society. Not 
the final answer but the process of discover- 
ing the answers was for me the big contri- 
bution of this group... my interest in 
the Taylor Society is not directed toward 
challenging the technical engineer to give 
attention to problems of human relations. 
ÍI am not worried about that, because if he 
is a good engineer he cannot fail to contrib- 
ute to human relations. I am concerned 
rather with the other end of the story. I 
am eager to have those people who see in 
the community the present disastrous 
results of industrial organization realize 
how the art of management in the shop can 
fundamentally change those social con- 
ditions in the community. The Taylor 
Society can thus interpret management to 
the group who are seeking to construct a 
better community. 


ENGINEERING Point oF View 


This faithfulness to ancestry has 
imposed upon the ‘Taylor Society cer- 
tain restrictions which it has recognized 
and accepted. In the first place, in- 
sistence upon the engineering point 
of view and method of attack upon 
problems has permitted only modest 
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growth in membership, for executives 
whose background is that of frontier 
conditions—American industry is just 
emerging from frontier conditions— 
come slowly to appreciate the engineer- 
ing point of view and methods. Yet it 
is interesting that the membership of 
the Society is today made up chiefly of 
executives who have not had engineer- 
ing training and have not been con- 
cerned with what are generally re- 
garded as engineering responsibilities. 
That means, of course, that the mental 
attitude identified by the term engi- 
neering is independent of particular 
training, and it means also that an 
increasing number of American execu- 
tives are developing the habit of ap- 
proaching their problems in an engi- 
neering fashion. 

That the engineering point of view 
and technique should gradually appeal 
to an increasing number of manufactur- 
ing executives was to be expected. 
But it is somewhat surprising to find 
that its march has been so rapid as to 
excite the interest even of executives of 
merchandising enterprises. The organ- 
ization under the inspired leadership 
of A. L. Filene, the Boston merchant, 
of such an enterprise as the Retail 
Research Association a dozen years 
ago, was a venture in organizing for an 
engineering attack on problems of re- 
tail management. And recently E. A. 
Filene, the other of the two sons of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company, has in his book, 
The Way Out, specifically declared the 
necessity of the engineering method in 
solving our industrial problems. I can- 
not refrain from quoting the following: 


American business has reached its last 
frontier. . . . As society develops the pi- 
oneer must be succeeded by the engineer. 
.. . The business men of tomorrow must 
have the engineer-mind. We would better 
turn our energies to the urgent job of sub- 
stituting the engineer-mind for the pioneer- 
mind in the American business of the future. 
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That is exactly what the forebears of 
the Taylor Society saw, and what the 
Taylor Society has made it a mission to 
persuade American industry to see. 


DEFINITE PHILOSOPHY 


Again this faithfulness to ancestry 
has imposed-limitations in growth for 
the reason that the engineering point of 
view demands the acceptance of a defi- 
nite philosophy and technique of man- 
agement. One cannot have the engi- 
neering mind and fail to systematize 
his thought and methods. Therefore 
the Taylor Society has accepted, in a 
liberal way, the only philosophy of man- 
agement which research has yet enabled 
industry to formulate—the Taylor 
philosophy. It is either that or no 
unifying system of thought—no one 
has formulated an alternative. There- 
fore, although subscription to the Tay- 
lor philosophy is not a condition of 
membership, the very fact of the So- 
ciety’s acceptance of a governing sys- 
tem of thought im its investigations of 
management problems, and in its ap- 
praisal of management experiments, is 
a deterrent to rapid and spectacular 
increase of membership. Some execu- 
tives do not desire to accept con- 
sciously, however tentatively, any sys- 
tem of thinking; and particularly some 
do not desire to be identified with the 
Taylor philosophy because of failure to 
perceive its essential nature and sepa- 
rate that from incidents of controversy 
during the early days of its formulation. 
The Taylor Society recognizes all of 
this, accepts the consequences of tem- 
porary restrictions, and goes seriously 
on its way, for it is “‘bullish” on the 
value of the engineering point of view 


.and its ultimate acceptance by Ameri- 


can industry, and on the spiritual and 
intellectual strength which comes from 
guidance by a definite system of think- 
ing which contains within itself the 
principles of adaptability to changing 
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conditions and the requirements of new 
information. 


METHODS—POSSIBLE 


The characteristics of the Taylor 
Society which have been described 
naturally influence its organization and 
methods of work, and cause them to be 
different from the organization and 
methods of other societies having a 
similar and equally worthy purpose. 
The operations of a management so- 
ciety may be distinguished in the large 
by the manner in which it combines and 
emphasizes certain possible elemental 
operations. The most important of 
these elemental operations are as 
follows: 


A. Investigation 
l. Genuinely scientific research 
through a staff of paid experts. 
2. Group organizations of the mem- 
bership for comparison of ex- 
periences. 
$. Discovery, discussion and apprais- 
al of the results of significant 
research and experiments by 
specialized research organiza- 
tions and progressive industrial 
enterprises. 
B. Service to Members 


1. Meetings 

a. Carefully organized programs 
featuring selected advanced 
ideas and practices. 

b. Carefully organized programs 
featuring general partici- 
pation of members and 
comparison of their experi- 
ences. 

2. Publications 

a. Containing selected and edi- 
ted material derived from 
meetings of the type Bla 
and similar material from 
other sources. : 

b. Containing articles reflecting 
records of general member- 
ship experience derived 
from meetings of the type 
Bib. 
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3. Advisory and Information 


Service 

a, Information related to par- 
ticular problems rendered 
to members in response to 
inquiries by correspondence 
and personal interview. 


4. Miscellaneous Service 
Such as assistance in securing 
particular types of personnel 
for member’s organizations, 
introductions for those on 
tours of inspection, etc. 4 


C. Public Service 
1. Promotion of and participation in 
programs of a public nature, 
involving management prob- 
lems, undertaken for the publie 

welfare. 


It is obvious that to perform all these 
operations adequately would require 
Jarge resources and a considerable exec- 
utive staff, and no management soci- 
ety finds itself in that happy position. 
So the problem of organization and 
methods consists of choosing and em- 
phasizing elemental operations such as 
those enumerated above. 


METHODS —ÅDOPTED 


Because of its moderate size and 
limited resources the Taylor Society 
has had to choose carefully. The 
choosing has been influenced also, ob- 
viously, by the society’s origin, antece- 
dents and point of view. 

In general it has chosen to apply its 
limited resources to the fields of inves- 
tigation and service to members rather 
than to the commercial phase of in- 
crease of membership with correspond- 
ing neglect of the investigation and - 
service activities. 

With respect to investigation it has 
recognized the impossibility of expen- 
sive genuine research through a staff of 
its own. It has emphasized, in the 
work of the national society, the dis- 
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covery, discussion and appraisel of the 
researches of specialized research or- 
ganizations and the experiments of pro- 
gressive enterprises. On the other 
hand the investigation involved in com- 
parison of experiences of members is 
emphasized in the work of constituent 
regional sections. 

This is reflected in the programs of 
meetings and in the Bulletin of the Tay- 
lor Society. The meetings of the na- 
tional society feature the presentation 
and discussion of new and progressive 
ideas and practices, whether by mem- 
bers or non-members, and the Bulletin 
features articles of a similar nature. 
The more’ frequent meetings of a re- 
gional section, on the other hand, em- 
phasize the consideration of problems, 
practices and experiences common to 
the membership of the particular 
section. 

The advisory and informaticn service 
is an experiment and time will be re- 
quired for members to learn to use it 
and for the society to learn how to ren- 
der the service. But it is growing 
slowly; members of all classes—old and 
young, engineers and executives—are 
utilizing the executive staff of the so- 
ciety as a center of information bearing 
on their problems. As the fund of in- 
formation which members may tap in- 
creases in quality and quantity—and 
the very nature of the operations of the 
central office of the society causes it.to 
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increase—members will more and more 
utilize such facilities of the society. 

The society has not hesitated to co- 
operate with others in programs moti- 
vated by the desire for improvement of 
social conditions where such improve- 
ment has involved problems of manage- 
ment. A noteworthy instance was the 
publication of Horace B. Drury’s study 
of the three-shift system in the steel in- 
dustry, a study the influence of which, 
combined with the influence of other 
similar studies, brought about a signifi- 
cant change in management methods 
in the steel industry. Another in- 
stance, of international publie service, 
was the acceptance by the Taylor So- 
ciety of detail labors involved in the or- 
ganization of the effective contribution 
of the Committee on American Partici- 
pation to the Prague International 
Management Congress in 1924. 

The Taylor Society is interested in 
advancing sound thinking concerning 
the management problem throughout 
its entire range, in promoting under- 
standing of established principles and 
discovery of new principles, and in 
assisting its membership to the com- 
mand of an engineering technique of 
investigation and a flexible technique 
of management derived by that method 
of investigation. It welcomes to mem- 
bership all who have become convinced 
that “the business men of tomorrow 
must have the engineer-mind.” 


The Work and Program of the American Management 
Association 


By W. J. DONALD 
Managing Director. American Management Association 


FREE interchange of views— 

many of them quite antagonistic— 
on management problems, to the end 
that business executives present and 
potential may grow in power to solve 
their own problems as they come up, 
is the purpose of the American Man- 
agement Association. 

It has no creed; it does not make its 
members subscribe to any “fourteen 
points”; it is not promoting any 
particular plan; it does not pass 
resolutions. There is nothing m its 
form of organization or in the spirit 
of its work to dam the free flow of 
thinking. These are the essentials of 
management education as distinguished 
from propaganda. 

The scope of the subject matter 
covered by the Association is quite 
wide. It covers the management of 
finance, production and sales—not 
only management in the limited sense 
„of “execution” but also policy making. 
“It covers not only the problems of line 
executives such as sales managers, 
treasurers and works managers and 
their superior and junior executives, 
but also the problems of staff or ad- 
visory executives such as sales research 
directors, personnel directors, planning 
directors, production engineers, office 
managers, etc. General management 
and administrative problems such as 
budgeting and organization also come 
within the Association’s scope. 


SOLVING MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Emphasis has been laid on the 
“human factor in commerce and 
industry.” ‘This has a history. From 
1918 to 1922 the National Association 


of Corporation Training (Schools) 
emphasized a solution of management 
problems in terms of employe training 
—especially by classroom instruction. 
From 1919 to 1922 it was rapidly be- 
coming apparent that, to quote W. 
W. Charters, 85 per cent of training is 
done not in the classroom but on the 
job, and that it is the responsibility of 
every line executive assisted wherever 
possible by an adviser on training 
methods. 

Meanwhile, the National Associa- 
tion of Employment Managers, later 
called the Industrial Relations As- 
sociation of America, was studying the 
problems of selection and placement of 
employes and labor relations generally. 

The two associations were over- 
lapping and competing. 

In 1922 the two were combined as 
the National Personnel Association. 
This step recognized the unity of the 
personnel problem in management and 
that selection, trainmg, placement, 
etc., are simply different parts of the 
same problem and to a certain extent 
different but supplementary approaches 
to the same problems. 

In 1923 the Association established 
divisions for each of office, production 
and sales executives, each to consider 
personnel problems peculiar to the 
office, the factory or the sales organiza- 
tion. 

Another development of 1923 was 
a change of name to the American 
Management Association. This step 
was due to a growing recognition of 
principle set forth at that time in the 
following statement by the Board of 
Directors: 
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WORK AND PROGRAM oF AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Personnel work is an integral and in- 
separable part of management interwoven 
into all of the efforts and activities of the 
production and sales departments and 
of the office, and we believe that the line 
executives are concerned directly and 
must deal at first-hand with the problem 
of human organization, including among 
other things leadership, and that, while 
they can increase the effectiveness of 
their personnel administration by em- 
ploying a personnel man in an advisory 
capacity or by establishing a personnel 
department, yet they cannot civest them- 
selves of their responsibility in this con- 
nection simply by so doing. 

We also believe that the advisory per- 
sonnel executive must have a basic 
knowledge of management in general, 
in addition to a complete knowledge of 
the technique of personnel work in par- 
ticular and that his recommendations will 
be of value in the degree to which they 
complement and dovetail with other 
phases of the science of management. 

The Association is organized on the 
principle that the human problem in 
commerce and industry is a major prob- 
lem and that personnel-administration is 
a responsibility of the line executives 
assisted wherever possible by the advice 
of staff executives trained and experienced 
in this field of activity. In snort, without 
in the least denying the validity of other 
points of attack, it approaches the study 
of the whole management problem in 
terms of human organization. 

It studies problems of human organiza- 
tion—whether in the shop, in the office, 
or in the sales department—whether in 
the field of manufacturing, or banking, 
or insurance, or retail trade, or transporta- 
tion or elsewhere. 


DIVERSITIES OF THE HUMAN PROBLEM 


This was a far-reaching step, for 
inevitably it forced the Association to 
recognize that the solution of the 
human problem in commerce and 
industry has wide ramifications. The 
regularization of employment, for in- 
stance—one of the most vital human 
problems in industry—cannot be solved 
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unless there can be a regularization of 
production. This in turn demands 
either a regularization of sales or the 
development of technical methods 
that wil release the production from 
the immediate variations in sales. It 
calls for budgeting and for adequate 
organization, for efficient manage- 
ment, both within and without the 
company. Not least important is the 
necessity for adequate and proper 
financing without which what might 
otherwise be a profitable business 
might not be able to meet this week’s 
payroll. 

This point of view was very aptly 
expressed in a recent article on the 
Association’s convention which ap- 
peared in the March, 1925, number of 
Administratton—as applied to produc- 
tion, as follows: 


Responsible executives drawn from all 
departments of industry were represented 
to perhaps a greater extent than at any 
similar convention in the past. The 
presence of these executives and their 
active participation in the program em- 
phasized the growing tendency to con- 
sider personnel administration as a defi- 
nite function of management. Operating 
officials are coming to look upon the 
industrial relations expert as a staff 
specialist employed to help them solve 
problems which they now acknowledge 
as being directly hooked up with their 
own jobs. Personnel directors and coun- 
sellors, on their side, have made impres- 
sive advances in mastering the essentials 
of economics, of business management and 
of finance. The co-operation and mutual 
understanding which have resulted from 
this state of affairs have worked to the 
advantage of all parties in industry. 

Along with this recognition of labor 
administration as an essential part of 
general management, there is growing 
up--gradually, it is true—a policy of 
giving unified consideration to all sub- 
jects having a bearing on labor relation- 
ships. ‘The sales manager no longer 
ignores conditions of employment in the 
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factory; the financial expert is giving 
thought to stability of work; the public 
relations adviser has learned that his 
efforts are gravely hampered if labor con- 
ditions in his organization fail to win 
public approval. 

As additional evidence of this con- 
_ ception of the inter-relations of the 
human problem in commerce and 
industry, the American Management 
Association absorbed the National 
Association of Sales Managers in 
February and established a Financial 
Executives Division in June of 1924. 


Tas Morryve —SERVING tus PUBLIC 


Unquestionably the motive back of 
the leaders of the Association lies m 
the desire to help to solve one of 
America’s most pressing problems— 
the problem of relations between ern- 
ployers and employes—or the prov- 
lem of class conflict. I believe that 
most of the leaders—indeed, most =f 
the members also—would subscribe 
to the following statement of the case 
by Mr. Samuel A. Lewisohn, President 
of the Association: 


There is a healthy demand for more 
and cheaper goods, stimulated by the 
higher standard of living which higher 
real wages have made possible. Tha 
industrial cycle is well speeded up and 
forward-looking executives have realized 
that the proper functioning of this cycle 
is dependent upon a well satisfied body 
of citizens who are at the same time wort- 
ers and consumers. In order to meet the 
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increasing demand for goods and for 
higher wages which is inherent in this 
process, we must perfect our manage- 
menz methods. 

We believe that the responsibility for 
meeling this issue rests squarely on those 
who are charged with the management of 
busimess organization. Business execu- 
tives are in the advantageous position of 
being at present probably the most 
influential factors in our country’s 
progress. 

Specifically, this new stage in manage- 
ment includes improved methods of 
selecting, placing and training workers, 
methods of compensation that promote 
prodaction, and means of planning and 
controlling the production process to 
eliminate wastes of labor and material. 
In addition, it includes establishing an 
understood relationship with the workers 
whick tends to remove any latent antago- 
nism and to secure their full co-operation 
in production, increasing the efficiency 
and reducing the cost of marketing, 
correlating sales, production and finance 
through budgetary control, and the 
study of market conditions. 

A body of management knowledge is 
being accumulated which each business 
man may adapt to his own needs. In 
adding to this knowledge and in applying 
it, eaeh to his own business, executives 
will be making a direct contribution to 
the netion’s welfare. 

It is the purpose of the American Man- 
agement Association to make a contribu- 
tion that will help American business men 
to solve their problems, and by helping 
them 3olve their problems, help to serve 
the American public. 


~ 


Business Management and the Professions 


By Henry S. Dennison 
President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 


T may be a little early as yet to claim 
that there is a profession of business 
management. Certainly to make the 
distinction of professional and non- 
professional business management is to 
make a distinction not among men but 
rather amongst the mixture of motives 
which actuate each business manager. 
One who in his selling may act up to the 
highest professional standards, in his 
buying may act upon the most bar- 
baric, devil-take-the-hindmost mo- 
tives with no regard to honorable de- 
cencies or his own goodwill account. 
But gradually through this partial ac- 
tion upon all business men there are 
two groups formed: the fighters and 
builders, the business warriors and bus- 
iness engineers. 

Now engineering is a profession, 
through the application of science. 
Can business management ever become 
really an engineering job? To my 
mind powerful affirmative evidence is 
offered when one considers the present 
status of industrial management in the 
light of an analysis of what constitutes 
a profession and in the light of the his- 
tory of the slow and ragged growth of 
some of our highest professions of 
today. 


APPLYING SCLENCE TO THE 
PROFESSIONS 


For science is no stranger to the busi- 
ness man, though as yet he has seldom 
called upon it to aid him in understand- 
ing his human problems. Economic 
history, statistics, industrial psychol- 
ogy are steadily developing to his use as 
auxiliary sciences, offering clearer un- 
derstandings upon such factors as trade 


restrictions, the swing of the business 
cycle or the special fitnesses of appli- 
cants for employment. Parts of his 
own job are being marked off, function- 
alized and lifted into science-based pro- 
fessions like accountancy; while, pass- 
ing through their embryonic forms as 
all such specializations must, are many 
occupations like purchasing, advertis- 
ing, traffic-routing and labor manage- 
ment. As in medical practice there is 
scarcely an organ of the body which has 
not its devoted student, so in the world 
of business, specializing may go far; and 
each auxiliary profession, as it comes to 
face earnestly the real difficulties which 
give worth and dignity to its pursuit, 
will examine more and more insistently 
some commercial practices of long 
acceptance. 

Thus, years ago medical science, 
chemistry and astronomy began to 
question the à priori reasonings, cen- 
turies old of necromancy, alchemy and 
astrology and by careful observation 
and rigorous testing of hypotheses be- 
gan to make headway against the ac- 
tive and powerful devotees of the semi- 
poetic, semi-philosophical notions and 
the old wives’ tales which had been re- 
peated so early and often as to seem 
most rational. The undoubtable con- 
viction that a philosophers’ stone was 
to be found, and the delighted satisfac- 
tion in the cycles and epicycles of the 
Ptolemaic system must have led many 
well established professors to dub him a 
mere theorist who failed to accept them 
wholly. A firm adherence to gruel 
baths, to boiling oil for gunshot wounds, 
and to cupping for everything, was for 
centuries demanded from such doctors 
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as did not want to be called radical or 
worse. But the insistent questioners 
finally prevailed and such practices 
were finally seen to cost too much in 
life, in the search for truth, or in the 
material forms of wealth. 

The business man, likewise, is finding 
ready-made notions too costly for the 
comfort they afford. From the history 
of the pure sciences he is learning to 
respect patient impersonal study of 
problems. From the applied sciences 
he is learning how consciously—as in 
the past he has been wont uncon- 
sciously—to make commonsense use of 
“all the facts yet available,” and to set 
limits to his dependence upon intuition. 
He must turn to the best in the medical 
profession to discover how to combine 
science and commonsense and some- 
thing higher than either, into an arz. 

He has already found out that an 
intellectual traiing—indeed a special 
post-graduate trainmng—is of dollars 
and cents value; though to be sure, the 
theorists and pedagogues have rather 
forced this discovery upon him. But 
at a parallel stage of development, by 
making them see that apprenticeship— 
mere learning in the office—left too 
much to be desired, the pedagogues had 
to force the doctors and lawyers of past 
generations to get behind their medical 
and law schools. And when, early in 
the 19th century, the first proprietary 
schools of medicine made their appear- 
ance, fresh troubles beset the educators. 
With only a professor or two, a small 
investment and large profits, these get- 
wise-quick schools ground out a prod- 
uct which made the better trained 
physicians resort to unworthy exp:- 
dients to stand the strain of competi- 
tion. But by 1900, under the per- 
sistent attacks of the more sincere 
teachers and leaders of the profession, 
the schools run for profit were already 
beginning to disappear. The better 
schools began correspondingly to flour- 
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ish, many of them raising their en- 
trance standards, some lengthening 
their courses, all increasing their equip- 
ment. In law the growth of proprie- 
tary schools came after the Civil War 
and followed a very similar course. Ap- 
parently in its earlier years professional 
education gets as its measles the quick- 
quack-degree dispenser—the school 
poorly equipped, taught by men whose 
sole motive is profit, and recruiting 
students among the semi-educated by 
means of mendacious advertising. 

Good pedagogical engineering among 
our growing business schools should be 
able to avoid the occurrence of a similar 
disaster and to forestall the dilution 
and adulteration of the worth of the 
M. B. A. degree too likely to come if 
human nature is allowed to take tits 
course. Such foresight is greatly to be 
hoped for; business management has 
suffered enough from quackery to be 
spared disappomtment of its present 
hopeful prospects. 

But even if human foresight should 
again fail us and university training for 
business administration be crowded out 
of good standing by the gilt certificates 
of proprietary schools it can be only 
temporary. For the business situation 
has become much too complex and 
hypersensitive to let us rest easy if our 
life and progress depend upon the 
hunches and hurryings of a “natu- 
ral” laissez faire economy. Nature’s 
methods are based upon high mortality 
and quick turnover,—the individual 
case counting for nothing, progress 
being scored in the average and the by- 
and-large. In truth we have already 
built up a man-made machine so in- 
volved that it cannot succeed under a 
trial-and-error, survival of the fittest 
régime; it cannot do without trained 
business engineers as its tenders; as 
soon “let go” and ask nature to run 
New York’s telephone system. 

Just here, in the indispensability of 
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the engineer, the captain of industry in 
spite of present difficulty finds his 
greatest hope of future salvation. An 
engineer must base his cases upon 
science and commonsense; any power 
or authority he has may help if his rea- 
son has found the right way; but no 
force of authority will answer for him 
in place of correct analysis and induc- 
tion. In the engineer the captain of 
industry finds the beginning of that 
insistence upon truth and that sus- 
picion of mere might which and which 
only can break through the vicious cir- 
cle of strife surrounding him. 

In view of what he expects of himself 
and what is expected of him, the engi- 
neer cannot measure his success solely 
by “results” in their usual business 
meaning, by his financial return or the 
degree to which he has his own way. 
Some other measures of his worth must 
have a part in his final self-valuation, 
some estimate of service to his fellow 
man and of contribution to the fund of 
human knowledge. No engineer would 
neglect so useful a force as the profit 
motive, but would limit its sovereignty 
by placing greater emphasis on the mo- 
tives enhancing self-respect, on service 
and scientific consistency. The finan- 
cial measure of success—the profit mo- 
tive-—enters into his calculations as it 
enters into the doctor’s, as a part of his 
consideration, not as its beginning, 
middle and end, not as its single con- 
trol. Single controls are notoriously 
unable to make the adjustments which 
maintain a proper balance of forces and 
interests and avoid losses through in- 
ternal frictions and strife. It is the un- 
conditioned and hence too exclusively 
self-considerate nature of capital’s con- 
trol since the industrial revolution 
which may be held largely accountable 
for the present strife. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF BUSINESS CODES 


But in much the same sense that an 
absolute monarchy simplifies govern- 
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ment, the predominant influence of 
financial return and of the ambition for 
position and display made possible by 
money, simplifies life; whatever course 
makes money and keeps out of jail can 
presumably be chosen. Joint control 
by several motives on the other hand 
leaves such simplicity far behind and 
begins to demand rules of good behav- 
iour—codes of right action, codes of 
ethics. It is by no means without 
significance that the formulation of 
such codes is being very widely at- 
tempted. 

In the course of its work the Com- 
mittee on Business Ethics of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce has collected 
more than fifty codes from among asso- 
clations of American business men. 


Take advantage of no man’s ignorance 
and see that employes are truthful and 
straightforward and do not misrepresent 
nor overcharge the confiding. 

It is an absolute essential in honorable 
competition that we prove ourselves as 
honorable in every particular as we would 
have our competitors. 

When a printer is offered work which he 
cannot do, his rule should be to decline it 
and refer his customer to the office that can 
do it, and not accept the work hoping to get 
some neighbor to do it for him and allow 
him a commission, 
say the United Typothetæ and Frank- 
lin Clubs of America in three of their 
twenty-eight canons. 

The American Bakers’ Association 


members each make solemn pledge 
that: 


I will use no materials or ingredients 
other than those of known purity and 
wholesomeness in the manufacture of my 
products; I will at all times adhere rigidly 
to the truth in all my advertising; I will 
keep my plant and premises at all times as 
clean and sanitary as is humanly possible, 
and welcome public inspection at all times. 
I shall expect of my employes what the 
public has a right to expect of me, that we 
keep ourselves morally and physically 
clean. 
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Two significant passages in the 
Credit Men’s code read: 


It is improper for a business man to par- 
ticipate with a lawyer in the doing of an act 
that would be improper and unprofessional 
for the lawyer to do. The pledged word 
upon which another relies is sacred among 
business gentlemen. ‘The order for a bill of 
goods upon which the seller relies is the 
pledged word of a business man. . 


And the contractors write as their 
preamble: 


The Associated General Contractors of 
America realizing: 
(1) That the construction industry vi- 
tally affects the well-being, comfort and 
safety of the public in its home life and 
daily vocations; 
(2) That the responsibility of all individ- 
uals connected with the industry, there- 
fore, assumes a professional character of 
honor and trust; and 
(3) That these individuals desire to 
maintain the highest standard of profes- 
sional conduct in their relations with eech 
other and with the public— 
adopts the following code of ethics, supple- 
menting its motto, “Skill, a and 
Responsibility.” 


It is not uncommon to hear folk who 
are still thinking in terms of physical 
compulsion sneer at such codes as 
unenforceable. As a matter of fact 
merely for business to take itself se- 
riously already induces an elevation 
of standards. Codes of professional 
ethics are not enforced by sheriffs but 
by a consensus of social opinion based 
upon an acknowledgment of their rea- 
sonableness and built up by just such 
formulations and promulgations as that 
of the bakers and the printers. 

A consensus, moreover, soon takes on 
some very practical forms. The So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, founded in 
1852, and of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers, founded in the ’80s, had a 
profound effect upon the ethics of their 
professions by forming codes and mak- 
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ing known the working standards of 
respected members. The belief that 
bad advertising will drive out good, as 
bad money drives out good, invited the 
advertising men to appoint a National 
Vigilance Committee, keen to find and 
expose lying advertisements. In fact, 
the first stage of organization among all 
the professions, Mr. Kohn writes in the 
May, 1922, Annals of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science, “was to 
protect the members against unfair 
competition, and to improve the pro- 
fession in public consideration,” their 
concern for public welfare finding ex- 
pression at a later stage. In the same 
volume, which is chiefly devoted to 
studies of ethical codes, E. J. Mehren 


‘writes concerning the budding profes- 


sion of journalism: 

The medical profession enforces its codes 
through the county medical societies; the 
legal profession through the state bar asso- 
ciations. ‘There is need in the journalistic 
world of an organization or organizations 
through which the social responsibility of 
journalists can find expression. 


The more mature Association of 
Railway Auditors—sure footed in its 
ripe thirty-eighth year—revises an- 
nually, and upon steadily higher stand- 
ards, its book on Ratlway Accounting 
Procedure, and makes mandatory each 
year an increasingly large section. In 
1922, retiring President Ekin said: 


The modern railway accountant has be- 
come a critic responsible for detecting un- 
necessary wastes in operation and for test- 
ing efficiency in current administration. 
He is responsible for pointing out those 
tendencies in the business world, the recog- 
nition of which is essential to the successful 
administration of a property. 


Ostracism by business administra- 
tors, expulsion from their associations 
and then legal disbarment will all come 
in their time, inevitably and naturally. 
For it is as certain as future events 
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can be that the position of business 
manager, affecting the waking lives of 
thousands, will be given a legal stand- 
ing involving intellectual qualification, 
character requirements, and social 
credit. The misery and misfortune anun- 
qualified physician or lawyer can bring 
to a few hundred of his fellow beings is 
at most a small fraction of what can be 
accomplished by a factory manager, 
ill-equipped by nature, or training or 
both, to prescribe the lives of thousands 
of men and women. We have made 
believe that foremen and superintend- 
ents are fit if they have accumulated 
experience in their years of apprentice- 
ship; but at the best it is the hope of 
immediate results which has too ex- 
clusively controlled their selection and 
promotion; their ability as leaders of 
men has been incidental or accidental. 
The business engineer has already be- 
gun to recognize that be must furnish 
qualified leaders for his men. 

In the gradual giving way of artificial 
authority built upon force, the rise of 
an influence in industry akin to natural 
leadership becomes possible. To be 
‘permanent such influence must grow 
out of clear thinking, a study of actual 
facts, and motives higher than selfish 
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interest. And to wield such influence 
gives warrant to a pride which will not 
countenance practices of low ethical 
standard, nor find satisfaction in con- 
tinual warfare. 

The highest professional practice 
civilization yet knows has established 
itself thus through slow stages of stu- 
dious research, increasingly rigorous 
training, a growing pride of occupation, 
a broadening motive, and, as a result, a 
social recognition which gave to pro- 
fessional standards the cogency of high 
law. 

We are today laying the foundation 
of a new great profession which will 
devote itself to the service of man in 
producing and distributing material 
wealth. It will use most of the pro- 
fessions of present standing and many ` 
sciences and it will foster special re- 
searches into the domain of truth. It 
will make severe demands of its mem- 
bers since their opportunities for service 
and, hence, their responsibilities will be 
great. It will seek a balanced develop- 
ment in its ethics, science and educa- 
tion; and moved deeply by a sense of 
social responsibility accept humbly and 
without sentimentality the guidance of 
the spirit of service. 


Book Department 


SAMUEL GOMPERS. Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor: An Autobiography. Pp. 1184. 
Price, $10.00. 2 Vols. New York: E, P. 
Dutton and Company. 


Samuel Gompers was essentially a man 
of action. He did not pretend to be any- 
thing else. He never claimed to be an 
economist nor a philosopher and we find 
none of either in these two elaborate and 
on the whole most interesting volumes. 
‘True, there is a chapter which he calls 
“My Economic Philosophy,” but it does 
not amount even to a confession of faith. 
It discloses his ardent hatred of what he 
considered injustice; his love of children 
and his desire to protect them; his love of 
his fellowmen or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say his fellow-workers, for he 
literally had no time for Socialists or those 
who opposed his views. He was willing 
enough to leave them alone if they left 
him alone, but if they wanted a fight he 
was willing to give them what they wanted 
and in full measure. He loved a fight, he 
never shirked one and when he got into one 
he bore himself valiantly. Some of the 
best parts of his story deal with his numer- 
ous encounters with Socialists, politicians 
and representatives of manufacturers. 
He was more than a militant force in_ labor, 
however. That was only a phase of his 
life and activities. He was pre-eminently 
an organizer, and militancy was simply one 
of a quiverful of weapons. He organized 
his trade, then the American Federation of 
Labor and during the recent war, he organ- 
ized labor generally. 

In deseribing his “‘economic philosophy,” 
which he does as one would expect a man 
of action to do it, he declares that he 
“intuitively rejects the theory of classical 
economists” because it was “revolting to 
me that human beings should be used 
without regard to their needs or their 
aspirations as individuals.” In those two 
sentences he discloses two important 
phases of his character. He acted in- 
tuitively; he was an individualist. 

These two volumes are loosely organized, 
but they abound in facts and incidents of 
several stormy periods of our national life. 
They have distinct human value and some 


historical value, but their chief interest is 
not only the disclosure of a man, but the 
story of a life of great activity and useful- 
ness, as it is now generally conceded that 
Gompers contributed largely to the better- 
ment of labor conditions and to the sane 
and effective organization of workmen to 
improve their economic conditions. 

He knew men, high and low, rich and 
poor. He liked them and they liked him, 
for there was no sham or pretense about 
him. The two volumes abound in remi- 
niscences of the men he knew-—one chapter 
being devoted to the Presidents he knew; 
another to the injunctions that he had en- 
countered. His views on, or rather his 
activities in behalf of, sundry causes are 
given in an illuminating way, so that we 
get a clear conception of his policies, which 
are, as was to be expected, discussed at 
length although not always consecutively. 
He also tells why he abandoned pacifism. 
One of the most interesting sidelights is that 
which he throws on his love of music and 
the stage generally and his friendship for 
singers and actors. He devotes one whole 
chapter to the opera and drama, another 
to education and women’s work, recount- 
ing with satisfaction how he helped to 
write in the Treaty of Versailles, “justice 
for women in industry.” 

One of the most pregnant sentences of 
his concluding chapter on “‘Problems after 
Armageddon” is this: “The government 
can supply counsel and information on 
industrial problems, but industries and all 
elements concerned must finally work out 
the solution.” 

Crrmton Rogers WoopRurr. 


Sarmon, Lucy Maynarp. The News- 
paper and the Historian. Pp. vii, 519. 
Price, 87.50. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. 

Sarmon, Lucy Maynarp. The Newspaper 
and Authority. Pp.vi,467. Price, $7.50. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1923. 


Increasing recognition that the news- 
paper is an important element in the making 
of society has brought from the presses 
recently a host of books upon journalism. 
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Among these none is better deserving of 
commendation than are two volumes from 
the pen of Lucy Maynard Salmon, professor 
of History at Vassar College—The News- 
paper and the Historian and The Newspaper 
and Authority. 

These companion books are a thorough 
consideration of the newspaper as source 
material for the historian. The Newspaper 
and the Historian, 


which is the first volume, considers the essential 
characteristics of the newspaper as they affect 
the historian and as they are made known by the 
newspaper itself, unaffected by official control. 


The second treatise concerns itself with the 
press as historical source material in the ight 
of the restrictions of external authority. 

Few, if any, more authoritative works 
exist upon the subject of journausm. Miss 
Salmon has attacked her subject in a 
thoroughly scientific manner, an attitude 
deplorably lacking in so many critics, both 
derogatory and constructive, of the press. 
She has been willing to dig through masses 
of material to discover sources; she has 
covered every field, apparently, which gave 
promise of contributing anything of value; 
she has not been tempted to make state- 
ments without furnishing reascns therefor. 
Almost every page bristles with footnotes, 
which frequently consume more than half 
the space. The footnotes, in many re- 
spects, are the most valuable part of the 
works, forming as they do an introduction 
to a broad and somewhat unrecognized 
field of the literature upon the press. A 
great portion of the references are, ap- 
propriately, from newspapers. 

For one who, presumably, has never 
been connected with the press, Miss Sal- 
mon shows a remarkable understanding of 
the technique of the newspaper and of 
its internal requirements. Newspapermen 
have been inclined—with justification— 
to take without great seriousness most 
discussions of the press by laymen, who, 
as a rule, have little comprehension of the 
requirements of newspaper publishing. 
This charge cannot be brought against 
Miss Salmon. 

The Newspaper and the Historian covers 
the chief aspects of the newspaper: the 
development of the newspeper, its per- 
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sonality, the guarantees of the probability 
of its reports, its extra-technical activities, 
the methods of gathering and disseminating 
news, the editorial, criticism, illustrations, 
the advertisement, the authoritativeness 
of the newspaper, its authenticity and its 
value to the historian. Miss Salmon 
proves her ability as a writer of history by 
the chapter on the development of the 
newspaper, where, in a short space, she 
clearly and interestingly shows the origin 
and trend of the newspaper. 


What the historian wishes for the newspaper 
is not news—that always ultimately comes to 
him from other sources—but a picture of con- 
temporary life. . . . The parts of the press that 
are most obviously of immediate service in 
reconstructing the past are the editorial, the 
illustration and the advertisement, 


Miss Salmon concludes. 


The second volume, that concerned with 
the restrictions placed upon the press by 
external authority, is a more unified dis- 
cussion than the companion work. It 
concerns the limitations over which the 
press itself has little or no control, and 
especially that exercised by government. 
Miss Salmon takes advantage of the great 
amount of material now available upon the 
control of the press during the World War, 
which, consequently, forms an important 
part of the book. 


Thus by inherited and by acquired charac- 
teristics, authority and the press have been 
antagonistic, the conflict between the two has 
never been definitely settled, and in its very 
nature it seems incapable of settlement, 


states Miss Salmon, although later in the 
volume she holds that the conflict can be 
settled when the press is willing to insist 
upon its freedom. There are many who 
will question her latter conclusion. They 
will reply that until newspaper readers are 
ready to insist upon a free press the news- 
paper will continue to be hampered by 
authority. Miss Salmon herself appears 
to recognize this in her first volume, for she 
declares 


... that the press shares with every other 
known human activity, collective or individual, 
the restraints inherent in human society, and 
probably to no greater or leas degree. 
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No little of the value in these volumes 
on the newspaper lies in their interesting 
presentation. The subject could be treated 
in a dull manner, but Miss Salmon has 
avoided this and has produced a work at- 
tractive as well as valuable to the news- 
paperman, to the teacher of the social 
sciences and to the layman who wants 
to understand his newspaper. 

Lesum HIQGINBOTHAM. 


‘Guorcn S. Dovanmrtry. The Criminal as 
a Human Being. Pp.290. Price, 82.00. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


Mr. Dougherty would have been one of , 


the first to broadly smile had a book which 
was radical enough to describe a criminal 
as a human being been published when he 
first began his brilliant career as a detective 
thirty years ago. 

The literature of criminology was a 
rather sterile one in those days, especially 
as compared with the flood of volumes of 
the present time. What little was being 
written on the subject did not emanate 
from officers of the law who had yet to 
learn that their everyday experiences 
would furnish “best sellers” for the reading 
public. 

IE read only as a series of interesting 
anecdotes that are no less thrilling because 
they are from real life, this book is worth 
while. Mr. Dougherty is a good story 
teller and he also possesses a trait some- 
what rare among detectives—a sense of 
humor. 

But the book has a broader significance. 
The writer wins one’s admiration by sLow- 
ing that the longer he pursued his task of 
running down criminals, the more mellow 
he became in his attitude toward them. 
There is no maudlin sentimentality about 
this doughty sleuth. But the reader is 
bound to believe the sincerity of his words 
when he says that “the greatest satisfaction 
I have had in my work is not that of suc- 
cessfully detecting crime and convicting 
criminals, but in helping them go straight 
after they had done their bit and paid their 
debt to society.” More and more the men 
who are most vigorous in the detection and 
prosecution of lawbreakers are concerning 
themselves with preventive or reformative 
agencies as well. 
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This detective’s spirit is of a piece with 
that which some years ago animated four 
men in a large city to start the Boy Scout 
movement: a judge of the criminal court, 
a director of police, a trustee of a pene- 
tentiary and an assistant district attorney. 

One should read Mr. Dougherty’s book 
so as to come to believe that the intelligent 
successful detective of today is as human 
as the man he hunts. 


Samue  P, ROTAN. 


Morey, Faurx. Unemployment Relief in 
Great Britain-—A Study in State Socialism. 
Pp. xvii, 208. Price, $2.00. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1924. 


This Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essay 
(awarded second prize in 1924) deals with 
the system of unemployment insurance and 
the operation of the labor exchanges in 
Great Britain. In its approach, views, 
findings of fact, and suggestions it is to be 
get over against Cohen’s Unemployment 
Insurance and Insurance by Industry, The 
Third Winter of Unemployment, and most 
of the other writings on the subject. Its 
chief value lies in that fact. 

Morley has come to his task with the 
conviction that the state is not fitted to 
operate social machinery as delicate and 
variable as unemployment insurance re- 
quires. He maintains that in Britain the 
system of unemployment insurance has 
failed of success, not only because of the 
post-war strain thrown upon it almost 
immediately after the extension made in 
1920, but also because of inadequate con- 
tributions and other things which would 
have brought disaster in the long run and 
which should have been foreseen from the 
beginning. Nor is this all. He maintains 
also that the system has interfered with the 
proper functioning of the employment ex- 
changes. 

The thoughts and energy of those who should 
have had as their first duty improvement in the 
placing work of the Exchanges were absorbed 
in keeping up with the endless detail of a protean 
insurance program. The effect of these acta 
(1920 and later) in hampering the development 
of placing work can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Truly, it is not surprising that so few of the 
potential benefits of the Employment Exchanges 
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have been realized. On the contrary, it is little 
short of remarkable that in spite cf the terrific 
burden of unemployment insurance they have 
held their own so well (pp. 145-6). 


Though it will take time to make the shift 
and the shift will involve the solution of 
many problems, the way out cf the unde- 
sirable situation is to be found in insurance 
by industry, the several funds or schemes 
co-operating with the national system of 
employment exchanges and also receiving 
subsidies from or paying revenues into a 
central government fund. 

Because of space limitations the reviewer 
cannot list, much less discuss, the numerous 
questions raised by Mr. Morley’s volume. 
The author’s handling of muc4 of his data 
is far from conclusive. All tco frequently 
matters are disposed of in rather emphatic 
language with limited and inconclusive 
evidence. The sentences quoted above 
offer a good example. It is readily ad- 
mitted that the British system of employ- 
ment exchanges has its deficiencies. It is 
admitted also that most of the time of the 
staff has been consumed in administering 
benefits, keeping records, etc. But what 
ground is there in fact for the assertion that 
“so few of the potential benefits of the 
Employment Exchanges have been real- 
ized?” Language to pretty much the same 
effect is found at many points scattered 
throughout the volume, but nowhere does 
the author become specific end give the 
reader a bill of particulars or state in just 
what additional ways the exchanges could 
have functioned. The primary function 
of exchanges is to prevent leakage and to 
make proper placements; they can do little 
directly to increase the number of jobs. 
Have not most vacancies been filled rather 
promptly by the exchanges or otherwise, 
especially during the post-war period? 
One difficulty has been that many em- 
ployers have not notified their vacancies 
to the exchanges. This can be cured only 
by compulsory notification, which may be 
desirable, but is not dependent upon the 
presence or absence of government-ad- 
ministered unemployment insurance. 

The author is adversely critical of the 
many changes made in the insurance sys- 
tem in 1921 and later. Certainly the sys- 
tem of insurance was undermined, and this 
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will be vigorously criticised by all who have 
the professional insurance man’s point of 
view. But did not the concrete situation 
call for what was done, though it was 
inadequate, rather than for full reliance 
upon ordinary poor relief? ‘The reviewer 
would agree with the position taken by the 
authors of The Third Winter of Unemploy- 
ment rather than with that taken by Mr. 
Morley. 

The system of unemployment insurance 
was adopted in experimental form in Great 
Britain. Unemployment insurance is still 
in the experimental stage. Mr. Morley’s 
book should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in this important subject, not because 
it is conclusive, for it is not, but because it 
stands over against most of the discussions 
that have appeared in book form, and be- 
cause it raises questions calling for further 
research. 

H. A. Murns. 


Horumwmerrg, Enwin Wart. The Reforging 
of Russia. Pp. 402. Price, 88.00. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1925. 


The book parallels The First Time in His- 
tory, by Anna Louise Strong, which was 
published just a year ago, and though this 
comes out a year later itis perhaps not quite 
so up to date in its sources. Nevertheless 
it is a genuine contribution to the spread of 
long delayed understanding, because it is 
both readable and sympathetic. 

There is occasional repetition and some 
inexactness. Speaking of Kerensky we 
find: “He even abolished capital punish- 
ment.” It was in the army that he abol- 
ished it and thus is credited with having 
undermined discipline. It had been abol- 
ished in civil Russia long before the war. 

The whole book is written from the point 
of view that “People are more important 
than governments,” and so while there is a 
thrillmg deseription of the ruthless secret 
service, yet, perhaps nowhere else is there a 
better portrayal of the really vital forces 
that inhere in the Russian people, which 
gives everyone who has ever been in Russia 
a faith in the future that is quite the oppo- 
site of that which can be derived from the 
popular myths. 

The style of the newspaper man with his 
objectivity and energy results in a book 
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that can scarcely be called scientific, and 
makes the reader doubt sometimes the val- 
idity of some generalizations, but with re- 
gard to Russia everyone’s generalizations 


are questioned. 
HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER. 
IsaNzz, VINCENTE Brasco. Alphonso 


XII Unmasked. Pp.121. Price, $1.00. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


In a clear, concise style and with tremen- 
dous dramatic effect, the author cries his 
message from the housetops that all may 
hear. What he terms his great love of 
country has prompted this bold denuncia- 
tion of the present political régime, and 
whether the policy of complete exposé of a 
reigning power by a fellow countryman is 
wise or not and will gain any useful end, we 
will not discuss, but one cannot but admire 
the fearlessness and directness of attack. 
The historic background upon which the 
fabric of inherent weakness and political 
intrigue of the king is woven, is both clever 
and well portrayed. Some sidelights on the 
position of the country and its ruler during 
the Great War are also of interest. 

One cannot help feeling, however, that 
the book, as a piece of literature, is a fire- 
brand which falling indiscriminately into 
ignorant, excitable hands as well as the in- 
tellugentsta, may do more harm than good. 

E.A.O. 


MuaLmr, HERBERT ApoLresos. Races, Na- 
tions and Classes. Pp.xvii+ 196. Price, 
$2.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1924. 

This book is most timely, for ike interest 
in races, nations and classes was never 
greater perhaps than now, and the need for 
sound thinking along these lines is also par- 
amount. The book is made up, not from 
other books, but from the author’s personal 
contacts among immigrant groups in many 
European countries as well as in the United 
States. The discussion, thus, is replete 
with new and living reactions from a hu- 
manity which is restless and dissatisfied in 
its search for freedom, and which is more 
or less blindly seeking a new social and eco- 
nomic order. The author pleads for an 
understanding of what is “actually hap- 
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pening” in the “attitudes” of races, nations 
and classes. His aim is the worthy one of 
finding ways whereby “the legitimate re- 
sults sought by revolution may be secured 
by peaceful processes.” He also seeks the 
means whereby “psychopathic attitudes 
and destructive secondary organizations 
which always accompany revolution, and 
which complicate the social Dioceses may 
be escaped.” 

In analyzing the current reactions of 
many races, such as the Jew, the Irish, the 
Indian (East), the Korean, as well as of the 
proletarian classes, Professor Muller uses 
psychoanalytic and social psychological 
tools of the latest type, such as the following 
concepts: oppression psychoses, compensa- 
tory actions, and defense complexes. He 
makes extensive use of the concept of the 
“horizontal group,” such as a caste; and 
the “vertical group,” such as a race that 
claims itself to be “superior.” The state- 
ment that “‘justice is psychological rather 
than moral” needs further development 
and clarification; justice is perhaps both. 
‘“‘Cultocracy” is used to refer to the atti- 
tude of those who have an individualistic 
idea of culture and hence justify themselves 
in ‘‘lording it” over “the less fortunate.” 

The concept of “proportional loyalty” 
illustrates how the author repeatedly cuts 
directly across traditional beliefs, and urges 
new approaches to the study and solution of 
the problems growing out of the conflict of 
races, nations and classes. Nota one hun- 
dred per cent patriotism within the respec- 
tive nations of the world, according to the 
author, but a ten or twenty per cent na- 
tional patriotism would be sufficient for 
national growth and necessary if there is to 
be world progress without war. Eighty to 
ninety per cent loyalty to common human 
interests is urged. ‘The author’s contention 
is that people are not naturally more than 
ten or twenty per cent different, but that an 
exaggerated nationalism has made them 
seem far more different than they are, even 
made them bitterly antagonistic. After 
all, in their basic desires, they are largely 
the same. To the reader whose mind is 
pretty well made up in its racial opinions, 
this book will be provocative if not defi- 
nitely antagonizing; to the one with a 
wholly open mind, it will be stimulating and 
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enlightening, especially in the insight into 
human nature which it discloses. 
E. S. Bogarpus. 


MERRIAM, CHARLES EDWARD, and GOSNELL, 
Haroro Foote. Non-Voting, Causes 
and Methods of Control. Pp. xvi, 287. 
Paper $1.60, cloth $2.50. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1924. 

This is the first serious attempt to analyze 
a problem that is giving increasing concern 
to those who are interested in the success of 
democratic government. By means of a 
comprehensive and thoroughly organized 
field inquiry, the authors have evaluated 
the various causal factors that kept voters 
at home in a particular Chicago election. 
These causes are classified as physical, legal 
and administrative, disbelief in voting, and 
inertia, with a variety of sub-classes under 
each of these. The principle data, recorded 
by graduate students upon uniform sched- 
ules, was obtained by means of interviews 
with some 6,000 non-voters. In the tabu- 
lations a distinction is made between those 
who failed to register and those who, having 
registered,-failed to vote; hkewise between 
habitual and occasional non-voters. The 
tables are arranged further in such a way 
as to exhibit differentials in voting habits 
associated with sex, race, nationality, 
economic status, length of residence in the 
city, occupation and age. The data were 
checked in a variety of ways by supplemen- 
tary inquiries. With the relative impor- 
tance of various factors in non-voting 
clearly indicated, the possibilities of control 
become apparent. Several factors of some- 
what minor importance, such as “‘conges- 
tion at the polls,” offer little difficulty. 
“General indifference,” the largest single 
type of causes, on the other hand, will be 
more difficult to overcome. 

Exacting scientific standards are reflected 
in the methodology employed. The sam- 
pling was particularly scrupulous. Un- 
warranted inferences are avoided, and the 
authors avow a hope that many similar 
studies elsewhere will enlarge and correct 
their own findings, which apply only to a 
particular municipal election. ‘To this end 
“suggestions as to procedure in future stud- 
ies” are offered. It is to be doubted 
whether the plan of assigning a single ma- 
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jor cause for each case of non-voting was a 
helpful or necessary step in analysis, espe- 
cially since this assigned cause was depend- 
ent almost wholly upon the non-voter’s 
own statements. Methods of inquiry con- 
cerning the analogous problem of criminal 
delinquency might have offered some prece- 
dent here. Thus Healy says “it is very 
rarely that any one factor in the back- 
ground can be reasonably selected as the 
sole cause . . . the fact is that usually sev- 
eral causes:are interwoven.” Some atten- 
tion is given by the present authors to the 
plurality of factors, and it must be acknowl- 
edged that on the basis of their data no 
change in conclusions would have been 
likely to follow another procedure. 

Wider significance attaches to this vol- 
ume because of the evidence that it offers of 
a reorientation now under way in political 
science. A “science of politics” is in proc- 
ess of formation, to no small degree as a 
result of the influence of the distinguished 
senior author of the present study. That 
the volume appears under the auspices of a 
joint organization for research formed by 
the social science departments of the uni- 
versity—‘‘an expression of community of 
interests of the social sciences” —is a further 
significant detail of the same kind. 

Sruart A. Rica. 


Wipe, Norman. The Ethical Basis of the 
State. Pp. 286. Price, $2.50. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1924. 


In the author’s own words “‘this book is a 
study of some of the aspects of the problem 
of the state.” He believes that “before we 
attempt to reform or abolish the state, we 
should have as clear an idea as possible of 
the nature of it and of the social purpose it 
has served.” Further, “‘the justification 
for a popular treatment of these principles 
at this time is to be found in the fact that 
discussion of political theory is no longer 
confined to experts, but is a matter of uni- 
versal interest.” 

The scope and purpose, as indicated in 
the above quotations, have been faithfully 
executed and, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
no better brief analysis of classical and re- 
cent theories has been published. There 
are two parts: first, historical, in which he 
traces the idea of the state through the 
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classical and recent theories; and second, 
problems of the state, in which the social 
will, rights and duties, nature and purpose 
of the state, sovereignty, justice, liberzy and 
democracy, and the final loyalty, form the 
chapter headings. But the ideas in each of 
these chapters are, in the last analvsis, sim- 
ply different angles from which the euthor 
views and analyzes the fundamental theme 
of the book, namely, the relation of the in- 
dividual to the community or state with 
the ultimate purpose of ascertaining the 
final loyalty that will result in the greatest 
good. 


And since the basis of the state is ethical 
it naturally follows that the essence of free- 
dom does not consist in the form o? govern- 
ment but in the character of the popular 
will finding expression through it, and that 
political justice, to be realized in the state, 
' must be through some form of organization 
fitted to express the wholeness of life, which 
is best evoked in the neighborhood grcup or 
the “ideal community.” Since justice is 
not a mere abstraction but consists in being 
just to one’s fellowmen, our final loyalty 
should be directed to this end. We can 
never reform American politics from above, 
by reform associations; change for the bet- 
ter must come from below, through local 
communities, which is simply another way 
of saying, what is perfectly sound, that 
morality is the cause, not the result, of polit- 
ical justice. As an introduction to politi- 
cal theory, this is a splendid book. 

Kazu E. GEBER. 


Paez, Tuomas Watxurn. Making the 
Tarif in the United States. Pp. x, 281. 
Price, $2.50. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1924. 


This is the second book published in the 
Series of Investigations in International 
Commercial Policies by the Institute of 
Economics, the first being Wright’s Sugar 
in Relation to the Tariff, reviewed in the 
January number of Tam Annats. Mr. 
Page’s active work with the Tariff Com- 
mission, for several years as member and for 
some time as chairman, together with his 
previous economic training and experience, 
fit him peculiarly to write this instructive 
and interesting work. 

The purpose, as explicitly stated, is to 
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point out practicable means of reforming 
the procedure of tariff making rather than 
to discuss tariff policy, the latter being men- 
tioned only when thought necessary to show 
the inadequacy of the usual method of 
legislating. 

Mr. Page discusses in turn “tariff making 
without method,” “tariff making by com- 
mission,” ‘‘tariff making by executive or- 
der” and “tariff making by formula,”’ 
pointing out the shortcomings ofeach. He 
deplores the small amount of influence 
which our Tariff Board and Commissions 
have had. He holds that tariff making by 
executive order or by an administrative 
body is unconstitutional unless it is nar- 
rowly restricted by Congress, in which case 
it becomes of little use. The so-called 
“flexible” provision of the present (1922) 
tariff law, which authorizes the President to 
lower or raise the rates named by Congress 
by not more than 50 per cent is not very 
workable, as it puts an impossible burden of 
many minor investigations upon the Tariff 
Commission and thus diverts its energies 
from major investigations. The author 
forecasts the repeal of this provision. 

Mr. Page condemns especially the cost-of- 
production formula embodied in the present 
tariff law, says that it is based upon false 
premises, results in ever-increasing tariffs to 
foster inefficiency and, logically applied, 
leads to extreme absurdities. 

After discussing the need of the Tariff 
Commission for more adequate means to 
secure better information regarding the 
effectiveness of foreign competition; the 
incidence and effects of duties; unfair trade 
practices; the relation of the tariff to natural 
resources, labor supply, and public welfare, 
the author then comes to his “practical 
agency of reform.” 

The fundamental problem of reform ac- 
cording to Mr, Page, is informing Congress 
and the public so clearly that all may know 
what will be the effects of any proposed rate 
or trates. Then Congress cannot act in ig- 
norance and public opinion will condemn 
the maneuvers of special interests seeking 
advantages contrary to the public welfare. 
He believes it is insufficient for the Tariff 
Commission to furnish Congress and- the 
President the facts without comments and 
suggestions as to the effects of specific rates. 
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Under the plan which the Tarif Commis- 
sion has been required to follow in the past, 
neither legislators, nor the general public 
which ultimately determines their policy, 
have been sufficiently well informed to bring 
about fair and wise tariff legislation. Mr. 
Page would have the facts presented, inter- 
preted, explained and published in such 
ways that all may understand the effects of 
various possible schedules as promptly as 
the Tariff Commission can make such in- 
formation, available. He would not have 
the Commission undertake to determine 
policy, to “take the tariff out of politics” 
for he maintains—and properly—that this 
cannot be done, but he would have the Com- 
mission name the rates which would “ main- 
tain equality of opportunity for foreign and 
domestic industries.” In other words, ap- 
parently he would have it name rates that 
would maintain the status quo of existing 
industries. ‘Taking a schedule of such rates 
determined by the Commission as a basing 
line, Congress could then depart from it in 
either direction and to such extent as it saw 
fit to carry out policies determined by it, 
whether of more or less protection or of 
more or less revenue. 

This study is somewhat unique in that it 
contains a criticism in an appendix by Mr. 
E. G. Nourse, another member of the Coun- 
cil of the Institute of Economics. He 
claims that Mr. Page’s proposed remedy, 
especially the naming of rates that would 
maintain “equality of opportunity,” rests 
upon impracticable assumptions, that the 
author’s argument is “merely an elabora- 
tion of the comparative-cost fallacy” which 
he himself had ably condemned. Rather 
than have the Commission follow this in- 
` direct, ‘deceptive and even more difficult, 
not to say impossible [method], of valid de- 
termination” it would be better to have it 
attempt to answer directly the question: 
“What is the effect upon American produc- 
tion and prices of the existing tariff rate, 
and the corollary question, what would be 
the probable effect of some other (specifi- 
cally proposed) rate?” 

Mr. Page’s book is very valuable for the 
light it throws upon the weak points in the 
usual procedure of making tariff schedules. 
Perhaps its greatest value consists{in the 
illustrations drawn from the wealth of the 
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author’s experience which show among 
other things the falsity of many common 
generalizations and the necessity of dis- 
crimination and much experience if tariff 
discussions and tariff making are to avoid 
the usual errors of the past. The criticism 
by Mr. Nourse appears well taken and there 
are numerous minor points which the re- 
viewer would call in question in a detailed 
review but, on the whole, he considers this 
study illuminating, suggestive and well 
worth while, a contribution calculated to 
help in the slow process of education upon 
which the author concedes and argues that 
reform must be based. 
Roy G. BLAKEY. 


KELLOR, Frances, and HATVANY, ANTONIA 
(collaborator). Security Against War. 


Vol. I. International Controversies; 
Vol. I. Arbitration, Disarmament, 
Outlawry of War. Pp. viii, 850. Price, 


$6.00. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1924. 

This is a comprehensive and, on the 
whole, a meritorious study of the means 
already in existence or proposed, for the 
establishment of national security, reduc- 
tion of armaments and the prevention of 
wars. The first volume contains an exposi- 
tion of and a commentary on the Covenant 
of the League of Nations followed by a sur- 
vey, analytical and historical, of its varied 
services, such as the administration of the 
Saar basin, and its activities in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. The sec- 
ond volume deals with the Hague Court of 
Arbitration, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, including an analysis of 
the advisory opinions and judgments of the 
latter court, the problem of security and 
disarmament and the outlawry of war. 
Proposals such as the treaty of mutual as- 
sistance, the American draft treaty, and the 
Borah and Levinson schemes for the out- 
lawry of war are analyzed and criticized. 
Unfortunately, the book was published be- 
fore the elaboration of the Geneva Protocol 
for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes, and 
in consequence that proposal is not consid- 


Students will find a large amount of well- 
digested and logically arranged information 
concerning the subjects treated. Many 
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will no doubt regret that the attitude of the 
author toward the League, its various or- 
gans and agencies and even toward tke Per- 
manent Court is on the whole uns,7mpa- 
thetic. Those who believe the League kas 
fully justified its existence will noz find 
much in the author’s appraisal of its acaieve- 
ments to justify their confidence. Accord- 
ing to the author, its failures have distinctly 
outnumbered its successes. The Couacil of 
the League, especially, comes in for much 
criticism and even the decisions of the Per- 
manent Court in some cases are unfavcrably 
judged. On the whole, the author's sirvey 
of what has been achieved in the interest of 
international peace and justice by the Lea- 
gue and the other institutions which have 
grown out of it, since the war, is nct en- 
couraging. Aside from what to som2 will 
seem evidence of bias, justifiable or cther- 
wise, the work possesses distinct merit ard 
will prove of great value to students and to 
the general public. 
J. W. Garnsr. 


Carver, Tuomas Nixon. The Econony 2f 
Human Energy. Pp. xiii, 287. Price, 
$2.50. New York: The Macmillan Zom- 
pany, 1924. 

“The only serious form of waste,” says 
Professor Carver, “is the waste of man 
power or human energy.” Being prosper- 
ous, in other words, is essentially a matter 
of getting the best possible return for our 
expenditure of energy. How to do this is 
the theme of Professor Carver's book. 

Professor Carver finds it easier than 
many of us to arrive at general conclusions 
and he is not afraid to express himsel{ un- 
equivocally and even dogmatically. Hence 
the book bristles with thought-provok- 
ing assertions. Chronic unemploymert in 
Great Britain, for example, is explained by 
the entrance of too many talented men into 
the genteel professions, leaving a shortage 
of capable business managers, and by the 
unemployment dole which, by compe ling 
managers to pay unproductive laborers ‘as 
well as productive ones, reduces the erter- 
prises that are able to survive. Whether 
one agrees with it or not this explanzhon 
furnishes much food for thought. More 
clearly in need of qualification is the asser- 
tion that, the best way to give to the poor is 
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to invest in profitable enterprises. Do 
funds spent for parks, playgrounds, or 
scholarships yield real income any less than 
money invested in shoe-making machinery 
-—or perhaps in a Peruna factory? 

The omissions are important. It is 
strange to find in a treatise on the conserva- 
tion of energy almost no discussion of the 
unemployment problem in the United 
States or of the circumstances which pre- 
vent workmen from being interested in out- 
put and costs and induce them to restrict 
production. The direction of human 
energy by investors is stressed but almost 
nothing is said about its direction by con- 
sumers. How much waste results from the 
fact that consumers do not know their needs 
or the quality of goods, and to what extent 
do business enterprises enhance this waste 
by skillfully misleading consumers and by 
encouraging competitive consumption! 
Great inequality in the distribution of 
wealth does not impress Professor Carver as 
a source of serious waste and he sees little 
possibility that, by distributing more goods 
in accordance with needs, our expenditure 
of energy might be made to yield substan- 
tially greater returns. But although the 
analysis is at times faulty and although the 
book has some serious omissions, it is stimu- 
lating and more than ordinarily worth 
reading. 

SUMNER H. SLICHTER. 


Kent, Freperick C. Elements of Statis- 
tics. Pp. xi, 178. Price, $2.00. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1924. 


The assumption of Professor Kent, in his 
preface, that courses in mathematics are, 
usually prerequisites for college work in 
statistics was truer five years ago than to- 
day. There undoubtedly is, however, a 
demand for books on statistics which do not 
require previous training in mathematics. 
The demand has principally manifested it- 
self in a desire for books with a specialized 
viewpoint, for example, books which deal 
primarily with social, vital or business sta- 
tistics. Statistical methods in connection 
with business data, as an illustration, have 
been tremendously amplified and refined 
within the past few years, and a book which 
is serviceable for social or vital statistics 
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proves inadequate for students of economic 
and business statistics. This is merely an 
example of the tendency toward specializa- 
tion. 

In some respects this volume is an anom- 
aly. The early chapters refer to business 
uses of statistics and cite business 2xamples. 
Little mention is made of social and vital 
statistics. In later chapters, however, the 
allotment of space and the methods de- 
scribed place no emphasis upon methods 
adapted to handling economic and business 
data. Thus index numbers receive less 
space than the normal frequency curve and 
trends, cycles and seasons are mentioned 
only once. Problems are supplied with 
each chapter but references are noticeably 
lacking. The problems are mainly prob- 
lems of calculation rather than interpreta- 
tion. 

Much of this is perhaps justifiable if we 
regard the book as intended for an illustra- 
tion of applied mathematics utilized in the 
solution of practical problems. The author 
probably projected it as a supplement to 
mathematics training and as a brief intro- 
duction to the field of statistical theory; for 
these purposes it is very satisfactory. It is 
intended for a one-semester college course 
and this is all it will serve for, without sup- 
plement. In the space available (178 
pages) the author shows considerable ability 
in summarization and overcomes the space 
handicap as well as possible. Its simplicity 
and clarity can be highly recommended. 

Rosert Riran. 


ButrrrpaucH, Warne E. Principles of 
Importing. Pp. xxi + 344. Price, $5.00. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1924. 


This book could have been well entitled 
“Details Involved in Importing Goods into 
the United States.” It does not meet the 
requirements of its present title if we under- 
stand a principle to be a fundamertal truth 
or, as Mill describes it, a generalization 
from observed facts. In view of the liber- 
ties which have been taken with this term 
in recent years, we should not ke overly 
exacting, but it does seem that we have a 
right to expect under the head of principles 
a discussion of subjects of a general and 
fundamental nature. For example, under 
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the title given one would perhaps expect a 
discussion of the following other subjects of 
general concern: the different principles of 
valuation of imported goods and the effect 
of these upon the flow of commerce; the 
principles governing ocean freight rates; the 
functions of entrepot markets; the functions 
of auctions and other organized markets as 
sources of imported goods; the use of auc- 
tions as methods of marketing goods im- 
ported into the United States; the principles 
of marine insurance such as the principles 
of general average and particular average. 
Most of these subjects are not mentioned 
and the others are disposed of with mere 
passing reference. 

The choice of topics for discussion can be 
illustrated by the chapter on shipping and 
transportation. The 26 pages devoted to 
this subject are allotted to: choice of the 
container and packing (11 pages), marking 
the packages (6 pages), weighing and meas- 
uring the packages (3 pazes), and miscella- 
neous topics (5 pages). Similar details are 
discussed in the fourteen chapters which 
make up the book. 

A young man who, in the immediate fu- 
ture, expected to obtain employment in an 
importing house or who is now holding such 
a position, would no doubt find that from 
such a book he could obtain information 
which his “uneducated” competitors had 
been forced to pick up through contact with 
the business. The writer has no desire to 
imply that the imparting of such informa- 
tion as is here given is devoid of value, but 
still he is not very seriously alarmed by the 
fact that few collegiate schools of business 
administration devote courses to this phase 
of the subject. There are a sufficient num- 
ber of subjects in which the institutions of 
higher learning have a peculiar advantage 
over the school of experience to make it ap- 
pear a doubtful economy of time to consume 
any part of those valuable four years in in- 
structing students in the advantage of a 
wooden box over a cardboard carton and 
other such practical bits of information. 

The author has performed a service in 
putting into convenient form a mass of de- 
tailed information gained by his experience 
in import work, and the book should find a 
useful place as a reference source for matters 
of import technique. C. E. GREFI. 
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By», Raymonp T. Principles af Eco- 
nomics. Pp. viii, 508. Price, $8.00. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 19¢4. 


There is much more to commend than 
condemn in this book, and the adverse criti- 
cism arises partly from the necessery limita- 
tions on the kind of book this is meamt to be, 
and from legitimate differences of opinion as 
to the nature of such a book. It-:s a text- 
book, written with the aim of “making 
economics more teachable.” It coes this 
in plain and understandable language. 

As an instantaneous acid test, the re- 
viewer turned at once to the subject of 
value. The book stands the test well in 
this respect. It is almost incred=ble that 
many recent textbooks on economics should 
have been written in ignorance of or con- 
tempt for a logical concept of supply and 
demand. 

The author would classify himself some- 
where between the orthodox and the revo- 
lutionary economist. To the latter, he 
makes concession in form and in the order of 
treatment, but the essence of his <reatment 
and the conclusions conform substantially 
to recent orthodox masters. Land, for 
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example, is called natural capital; return on 
artificial capital is called either interest or 
rent, conforming to popular usage; and in- 
come from land is called rent or interest. 
But the analysis, with the changes in names, 
and such confusion as this brings, is still 
orthodox. 

The treatment of distribution is some- 
what uneven. For example, the subject of 
wages is underemphasived, compared with 
interest and rent. One could wish also that 
the effects of certain institutional practices 
could have been more fully presented. For 
example, what is the effect upon the pro- 
ductivity of workers of the forms of the 
wage payment, as illustrated recently by 
the “gyppo” system on the Pacific coast? 
Yet, even here, the book leaves less to be 
wished for than most of its predecessors. 

These, however, are minor complaints, on 
which not all critics would agree. Com- 
pliments are due the author generally for 
clearness and simplicity of presentation, 
and for aptness of the illustrations used. 
The book should find more than local use in 
college classes. 


Jens P. JENSEN. 
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FOREWORD 


By the President of the Academy 
Dr. L. S. Rown 


THe proceedings of the Twenty- 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the Acad- 
emy must be a source of much 
satisfaction to every member of our 
organization. The Annual Meetings of 
the Academy have acquired the envi- 
able reputation of great national con- 
ferences on the foreign policy of the 
United States, and as such, they are 
contributing greatly to the enlighten- 
ment of the public opinion of the coun- 
try. 

The discussions of the six sessions of 
the Annual Meeting, held in May last, 
brought to bear the best thought of the 


country on the important problems 
considered. Through the publication 
of this special volume containing the 
proceedings, the influence of the An- 
nual Meeting is greatly strengthened. 

The officers of the Academy desire to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
express their deep appreciation to all 
those who participated in the discus- 
sions of the Annual Meeting, as well as 
to the generous contributors who, by 
reason of their financial assistance, en- 
abled the Academy to carry out the 
elaborate preparations necessary for 
the conduct of the sessions. 
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The Dawes Plan in Operation 


By Ernest Minor Parterson, Pa. D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


O important undertaking can be 

properly judged apart from its 
setting. Previous events, the com- 
plexity of the situation and its real as 
distinguished from its ostensible ob- 
jects must all be considered. Conse- 
quently any estimate of the Dawes 
Plan must be prefaced by a statement 
of the problems faced and of the pur- 
poses to be fulfilled by such a plan. 
Any appraisal of its accomplishments 
must be made in a broad manner. 


The Treaty of Versailles did not, 


determine the amount to be paid by 
Germany in reparations, but left it for 
settlement by the Reparation Commis- 
sion. Bad as was the agreement made 
later in May, 1921, it was a great im- 
provement over what would have been 
possible in 1919. Yet m May, 1921, 
the demand for a principal sum of 182 
bilion gold marks ($33,000,000,000) 
and for immediate annual payments of 
three billion gold marks ($750,006,000) 
was entirely beyond the economice 
possibilities. 

We are all familiar now with the fact 
that such payments must be made with 
exports from the debtor country— 
chiefly exports of merchandise—and 
that actual payments made cannot be 
greater than the excess of these exports 
over imports. Yet consider the situa- 
tion. Prior to the war the United 
States, with an area of nearly 3,000,000 
square miles and a population of about 
$1 to the square mile, had a per capita 
income of $335. Germany, with only 
208,780 square miles, had a population 
of nearly 65,000,000, a density of 311 
per square mile, or ten times that of the 
United States. Per capita income was 
only $146, or less than one half of curs. 


l 


Without her colonies, with a reduced 
home area and population, with a part 
of her territory under foreign control, 
her fleet gone, many of her foreign in- 
vestments disposed of, her foreign trade 
organization and markets disorganized, 
conditions were bad enough. Yet this 
situation was made worse by the fact 
that pre-war Germany imported more 
merchandise than she exported. In 
her state of disorganization she was 
asked suddenly to reverse the process— 
to export annually 8,000,000,000 marks 
or $750,000,000 more than she im- 
ported. The idea was fantastic, and 
we know the result. It is no excuse to 
say that the Germans did not want to 
pay. That may of course be assumed, 
but the German state of mind is no 
proper defense for the conduct of the 
Allies. 

A few payments were made, but the 
amounts soon dwindled. In January, 
1928, the Ruhr was occupied. By the 
end of 1923 conditions had become 
terrible. Probably 50 per cent of the 
urban population of Germany was in 
need of charitable aid, and only by the 
most strenuous efforts was the situation 
kept at all under control. Worst of all 
was the bitterness and hatred, the po- 
litical animosity and the danger that 
the political and economic chaos would 
spread through all Europe. 

Into this surcharged atmosphere 
came the Dawes Committee. We need 
not here recite the details of its organi- 
zation nor of its report. Yet we must 
remember that in view of the appalling 
situation in Europe no panacea could be 
devised. The war was so horrible a 
tragedy that we are apt to forget that it 
was largely a symptom of very funda- 
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mental social and economic difficulties, 
a result rather than a cause. Yet the 
war has also become a cause, setting in 
operation numerous forces that we have 
as yet not even understood. 


ActuaL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


What, then, could reasonably be ex- 
pected of the Dawes Plan? First, it 
could and did formulate a scheme for 
the adjustment and strengthening of 
Germany’s internal finances. The cur- 
rency is being reformed and the budget 
has to date been balanced. Recently 
the Finance Minister of the Reich fore- 
cast a prospective deficit for the current 
year amounting to 250 million marks, 
and a greater one for next year. Wedo 
not know the facts, but thus far there 
has been a balance. 

Second, the Dawes Plan set forth a 
schedule of payments on reparations—a 
schedule that it believed a possible one 
if its recommendations as a whole were 
adopted. Whether these estimates 
were correct we may know later or, 
more likely, we shall never know. To 
date the German Government, aided 
by a large foreign loan, has met the 
schedule as laid down. This payment 
has, of course, been aided indirectly by 
the large sums borrowed abroad by 
German municipalities and private 
corporations. 

Third, the Dawes Plan compelled the 
Allied countries to distinguish sharply 
between political ambitions and the 
desire to punish Germany on the one 
hand and the economic possibilities of 
the case on the other. 

Fourth, the Dawes Plan did not re- 
peat the phraseology of the Treaty of 
Versailles which uselessly irritated the 
Germans and accomplished nothing. 
The passage in the Treaty of Peace is 
Article 231, which reads: 


The Allied and Associated Governments 
affirm and Germany accepts the responsi- 
bility of Germany and her allies for causing 


all the loss and damage to which the Allied 
and Associated Governments and their na- 
tionals have been subjected as a conse- 
quence of the war imposed upon them by 
the aggression of Germany and her allies. 


Instead the Dawes Plan states: 

We have been concerned with the practi- 
cal means of recovering this debt, not with 
the imposition of penalties and the guaran- 
tees which we propose are economic and not 
political. . . . Germany suffered no appre- 
ciable devastation and her primary moral 
obligation is toward those who have suffered 
so severely through the war. 


Finally, and by far the most impor- 
tant contribution of the Dawes Plan, is 
that it furnished to Europe and to the 
world a breathing spell, time in which to 
face its problems and to think them 
through. As will presently be shown, 
the Dawes Plan has not solved the 
reparations question, and the German 
monetary and budget situation are im- 
periled until this question is really put 
into a workable form. 

If this analysis is correct we may dis- 
cuss the operation of the Dawes Plan in 
either of two ways. One is to examine 
the technical features—the details. 
Their superiority to the -bungling 
methods that characterized the earlier 
procedure at once commands our ad- 
miration. The goose that lays (or may 
lay) golden eggs is not tobe killed. In- 
stead she is to be allowed to survive, al- 
though with a meager standard of liv- 
ing. Itis hoped that afew golden eggs, 
even though they are small ones, may 
be gathered. ; 


Waar Is Berne Done? 


But very few keen observers expect 
payments that will even approximate 
the large sums previously hoped for. 
Even the French seem to have given up 
hope that large amounts can be secured 
from Germany, and are attempting to 
solve their own problems. 

Certainly there has as yet been no 
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real test either of German capacity to 
pay nor of the ability of the rest of the 
world to receive. In 1924 German ex- 
ports were only 65 per cent of pre-war, 
and if allowance is made for the higher 
gold price level that now prevails they 
were only 50 per cent of pre-war. 
Moreover, imports into Germany grew, 
climbing to 85 per cent of pre-war or to 
62 per cent of pre-war if allowance is 
made for the higher gold price level. 
The net result was an import balance 
in 1924 of 2,750,000,000 gold marks 
(650,000,000), which is “the largest 
ever rolled up in one year, and far ex- 
ceeds any possible sum accruing to Ger- 
many through invisible exports.” 

No real test of Germany’s ability to 
pay has yet been made. Nor has there 
been any test of the ability of the rest of 
us to receive payments, since Germany 
has not yet begun to make them. 

But if we were right in saying that 
the most important feature of the 
Dawes Plan is its provision for a 
breathing spell, it 1s more important 
that we examine the use being made of 
this opportunity. There were certain 
things the Dawes Committee could not 
do. Are we working out the solutions 
that the Dawes Plan could not furnish? 
If not, is there any way by whick these 
solutions can be hastened? 

First, is the financial situation of 
Western Europe—notably in England, 
France, Belgium and Italy—tending 
toward stabilization? Farther east-——in 
Austria, Hungary. Germany and else- 
where—a painful but highly necessary 
operation has been performed. Inter- 
nal finances have been adjusted by a 
recognition of the impossibility of meet- 
ing existing obligations. Debts of 
governments, banks, corporations and 
individuals have been scaled down and 
the decks cleared for action. The 
process was not only painful but had 
many ugly features. The methcdused 
was inflation which finally reached a 


point where the facts were faced. 
Stringent measures taken earlier would 
have saved much suffering, but it is 
probable that public opinion made 
their adoption impossible. Repudia- 
tion, bankruptcies, loss of savings, in- 
describable sufferings and a terrific 
blow to the whole fabric of general 
culture were among the penalties paid. 
But the point to be emphasized now is 
that the readjustment was made. The 
huge mass of internal obligations was 
cleared away, leaving the economic 
organization in a position to function. 
But in the Western countries named 
this has not yet been done. Great 
Britain has restored the gold standard, 
although it has been done in a halting 
and qualified manner. But even the 
advocates of that measure realize that 
its advantages may be in part offset by 
a period of falling prices, business bank- 
ruptcies and increased unemployment. 
At least this much seems clear. Since 
1870 the position of Great Britain has 
been suffering from the growing eco- 
nomic strength of other countries. 
Each decade the strain becomes more 
severe. If German economic life re- 
vives and America continues her ag- 
gressive attempts to secure foreign 
trade, the British difficulties will be 
greatly enhanced. Her heavy internal 
debt which she carries and which she 
will not reduce by inflation, repudia- 
tion, capital levy or other drastic meas- 
ures, will prove a terrible handicap. 
Italy’s position is so clouded by po- 
litical controversy that interpretation 
of her finances is impossible. But the 
condition of France is only too ap- 
parent. Just how badly her finances 
are involved the public does not know, 
and we may be pardoned for a certain 
degree of skepticism in the light of cer- 
tain recent revelations. Yet we know 
enough to say that no plan has yet been 
proposed that will prevent that country 
from an inflation of the sort experienced 
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by Germany and other countries to the 
east. A plan may be revealed, but 
only one who has great confidence in 
the stability of the Painlevé cabinet 
and in the wizardry of Caillaux can 
retain hope. 

It is increasingly clear that German 
payments cannot help the Allies, and 
that the longer they postpone their in- 
ternal readjustments the more seriously 
they willbe hampered. Even the max- 
imum, payments made under the Dawes 
Plan would be of little importance. 

The Dawes Plan has given a period 
of time for attacking this problem, but 
we have not done so. It is not for the 
people of the United States to decide 
the details of internal financing in other 
countries, but it has been a serious mis- 
take for us to encourage some of them 
by huge loans until they clear up the 
impossible situation that they are con- 
fronting. In 1924 we furnished Europe 
with $548,650,000 of new capital, of 
which over one-fourth went to Frence. 
Itis fortunate that at last our represent- 
ative at the Court of St. James has 
voiced a warning. Let us hope that 
his statements represent a widespread 
conviction not only of our State De- 
partment but of American bankers and 
of the general public, that world pros- 
_ perity including that of our associates 
in the late war will be hastened by a 
policy of firmness. Anything we can 
do to hasten a thorough financial reor- 
ganization in Western Europe is impor- 
tant. Itis unfortunate that a year has 
passed during which we have probably 
delayed adjustments instead of giving 
real help. 


Dest READJUSTMENTS 


But the internal finances are not the 
only problem to be faced during this 
breathing spell. International debts 
must also be adjusted. There are so 
many phases that might be considered 
that we must limit ourselves sharply. 


Let us assume a willingness everywhere 
to pay those debts. This willingness is 
distinctly qualified among all the 
debtors, but we shall ignore these qual- 
ifications. Let us also ignore the sen- 
timental arguments in favor of cancella- 
tion or reduction. The more we learn 
of the events of the last twenty-five 
years, of alliances and ententes, of se- 
cret clauses and of secret treaties, the 
less we are stirred by many of these 
pleas. If arguments from sentiment 
will assist in securing readjustments we 
hope they will be used and used effec- 
tively, but there are other considera- 
tions of more importance. 

It is not the size of the debts that is 
the most important thing. It is the 
tremendous and sudden readjustments 
in economic structure that furnish the 
real difficulty. Whether the Germans 
can in time produce and save locally. 
enough to pay what the Dawes Plan 
calls for is more than doubtful. But 
there is no ground for believing that 
Germany could quickly readjust her 
economic structure to the demand that 
this be done in such a manner that the 
proceeds can be delivered to her credi- 
tors and received by them without dis- 
aster to themselves. No a priori rea- 
soning warrants such a view and no ex- 
periences to date furnish a precedent. 

Nor can England quickly and readily 
adjust her organization to such changes. 
She has lost an important fraction of 
her foreign securities in the last decade 
which means either that her rate of ex- 
pansion must be sharply curtailed, if 
she pays us what she owes, or there 
must be an increase in her exports and 
an economy in her imports. But her 
coal, shipbuilding and steel industries 
are already in distress, while only the 
professional optimists are enthusing 
over the future of her textile and most 
of her other industries. Sudden read- 
justments are painful and usually 
impossible. 
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Nor can the United States escape 
a similar predicament. We cannot 
quickly change from debtor to creditor 
—from an export merchandise balance 
of $500,000,000 per year to an import 
balance of that much or more. In fact, 
we have not tried to do it, but have 
evaded the issue by continuing our ex- 
port shipments, taking in return more 
and more promises to pay. And per- 
haps this has been better for us even 
though the kindness to Europe is more 
than doubtful. It has been better to 
keep our organization working even 
though a considerable part of our pro- 
duction has been shipped abroad. 

But in time this practice must be 
modified. A reversal must come and 
an import balance be accepted. If the 
change comes suddenly it means trou- 
ble. For the sake of ourselves and of 
others we should not drift. But what 
can be done? 

Very little can be done immediately 
and directly. Until financial reorgani- 
zation within certain other countries, 
particularly in France, has taken place, 
we can do little. This means delay. 
There is no reason to think the French 
can avoid the disaster of inflation in the 
near future. Either inflation must run 
its course, or the drastic measures that 
are to prevent it must soon appear and 
be rigorously applied. Until this is 
done public opinion in France will prob- 
ably not be ready for any other steps. 

: When this reorganization has been 
accomplished, but not before, it will 
be possible to attack the reparations 
question. The Dawes Plan does not 
touch the principal sum of 182 billion 
marks in the agreement of May, 1921. 
The annual payments necessary to 
meet interest at 5 per cent and amortize 
the principal at the rate of 1 per cent 
per annum would be 7,920,000,000 gold 
marks. The minimum annual pay- 
ments called for by the Dawes Plan in 
1930 (and they may be the maximum) 


are only 2,500,000,000 gold marks, or 
less than one-third of that sum. Pay- 
ments at the rate that may be expected 
will not touch the principal sum nor 
even meet interest on the whole of it. 

When the French are really ready the 
United States should co-operate in a 
general scaling down, but we can do 
nothing yet. If we act now we have 
nothing with which to bargain. If we 
wait until the French are ready we can 
offer a substantial reduction, provided 
France stands ready to work out a prac- 
ticable settlement with Germany. 

Such a settlement will not be easy to 
reach nor to outline in advance, yet one 
or two of its features may be suggested. 
Certainly it should be approached in 
the spirit of the Dawes Plan, at least in 
certain particulars. One is in its fail- 
ure to repeat the blunder of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in demanding that Ger- 
many acknowledge her sole responsi- 
bility for the war. Whether Professor 
Barnes is right in believing that the 
latest evidence places less responsibility 
on Germany and more on France, I do 
not know, but I have every confidence 
that the demand in the Dawes Plan 
that Germany assume a moral obliga- 
tion toward those who have suffered 
through the war is a better approach. 
It places the French claims for help on 
a much stronger and far more practi- 
cable basis. 

A second feature of the Dawes Plan 
to be observed is its sense of economic 
realities. Let us change our ostrich- 
like attitude, draw our heads out of the 
sand and do what is practicable, under- 
taking what it is possible to accomplish, 
rather than to demand from each other 
payments that cannot be made or pay- 
ments that, if made, would hurt us far 
more than they would help. 

But there is one feature of the Dawes 
Plan that should not beincluded. Mr. 
Boyden, formerly our representative on 
the Reparation Commission, has re- 
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cently suggested applying the idea of 
the Dawes Plan to the debts due the 
United States, e.g. from France. If by 
this is meant a plan to measure coldly 
the capacity of France and then take all 
we can get, I protest. It is not in this 
way that goodwill can be foscered or 
economic prosperity be secured——and 
this applies to all the debts, including 
reparations claims against Germany. 
No formula for the adjustmenz can be 
drawn up at this stage. 


In CONCLUSION 


This paper has failed of its purpose if 
it has not made clear, certain of the 
writer’s convictions. One is that the 
Dawes Plan is not a workable program 
for a long period of time. It is instead 
merely a stop-gap device—a plan whose 
operation to date is according to 
schedule, but no more. It furnishes 
us, however, a breathing space during 
which we are not making sufficiently 
rapid progress toward a settlement of 
the real issues. 

Second, is the view that little more 
can be done until French financial ad- 


justments are made. In the meantime 
we should put every rational form of 
pressure on the French to take this 
necessary but painful step. 

Third, is our insistence that when the 
time comes we should press for a drastic 
adjustment of international indebted- 
ness for the sake of all concerned. 
This settlement should be in a new 
spirit and along new lines. 

Finally, it is to be remembered that 
none of the real issues that brought 
about the war have been settled. 
Instead some of the complications 
have been intensified. The Dawes Plan 
and readjustments of indebtedness are 
merely necessary preliminaries to the 
big task. As Professor Shotwell said a 
few months ago, more science goes into 
the structure of the hull of a single 
battleship than has yet gone into the 
cause of international peace. It is to 
be hoped that we shall soon pass out of | 
the present annoying and dangerous | 
stage where every suggestion for study 
and discussion of co-operationand peace © 
brings hysterical charges of treason and 
Bolshevism. 


The Burden of Germany’s Obligations Under 
the Dawes Plan 


By Epwin WALTER KEMMERER 
Professor of Economics and Finance, Princeton University 


ER the agreement of May, 
1921, Germany was required to 
pay fifty billion gold marks in bonds of 
Series A and Series B. These bonds 
called for annual payments of 6 per 
cent, 5 per cent of which represented 
interest, and 1 per cent amortization 
payments. The agreement also called 
for the payment of eighty-two billion 
gold marks in Series C bonds, which, 
likewise, were subject to a 6 per cent 
annual service charge, 5 per cent repre- 
senting interest and 1 per cent amorti- 
zation. ‘These bonds, however, were 
to be issued by the Reparations Com- 
mission only 
as and when it is satisfied that the payments 
which Germany undertakes to make in pur- 
suance of this agreement are sufficient to 


provide for the payment of interest and 
sinking fund on such bonds. 


Few economists of standing, either in 
this country or in Europe, ever ex- 
pected that Germany would pay any 
considerable sum on these C bonds. 
The bonds were widely looked upon as 
little more than a basis for bargaining. 

Unfortunately, the terms of reference 
of the Dawes Committee prevented it 
from considering the important prob- 
lem of the total amounts of reparations 
Germany should pay. The Committee, 
therefore, made no recommendations 
on that subject. Germany’s total 
obligation, accordingly, stands today at 
the amount agreed upon in May, 1921, 
namely, 182 billion gold marks. This 
sum, in the minds of most economists, 
is a preposterous one to expect Ger- 
many to pay. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 
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1929-30, Germany, under the Dawes 
Plan, will be required to pay two and a 
half billion gold marks a year in addi- 
tion to whatever amounts may be due 
under the index of prosperity. ‘Two 
and a half billion gold marks a year are 
merely sufficient to cover the interest at 
5 per cent on the A and B bonds, and do 
not allow one cent for amortization. 
Germany’s total obligation on the prin- 
cipal will therefore be reduced only 
by the amount paid under the index 
of prosperity. The more prosperous 
Germany proves to be, the more she 
will pay under this index of prosperity 
and therefore the more quickly will she 
amortize the A and B bonds. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR AMORTIZATION 


But what motives has she to amor- 
tize these bonds under the present ar- 
rangements? The more prosperous 
she is, the sooner will she be called upon 
to meet the debt charges on the eighty- 
two billion marks of C bonds, and these 
would call for nearly five billion gold 
marks a year. Such a penalty placed 
upon prosperity greatly weakens the 
incentive to strive. Well may the 
German people ask: Is it worth while 
to exert ourselves if the more we pay 
the more we have to pay, while there is 
not the faintest hope that by regular 
performance of obligations the annual 
burden can be reduced either in our life- 
time or that of our children? I believe, 
therefore, that the time has arrived 
when this troublesome question, still 
unsettled because heretofore settled 
wrong, should be again taken up for 
serious consideration. 
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If the C bonds could be wiped out 
entirely and Germany’s total obligation 
on all accounts fixed at the amount of 
A and B bonds, namely, fifty billion 
gold marks, less credits for the sums she 
has already paid, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that a reviving Germany would 
soon be able to meet out of current in- 
come the regular interest charges on 
this principal sum and, in addition, 
through the payments called fcr by the 
index of prosperity, to amortize the 
principal at a reasonably rapid rate. 
The payments called for under the 
Dawes Plan are large—larger, I believe, 
than most American and English econ- 
omists thought economically desirable 
—but they are not at all impossible for 
a vigorous Germany, provided there is a 
strong incentive for her to pay them. 
With the fixing of a reasonable total 
amount, and with liberal discounts for 
anticipated payments, the German peo- 
ple could take heart, and with a real 
pride in achievement and a strong na- 
tional patriotism, such as was shown by 
France after the Franco-Prussian War, 
could and would tackle with vigor the 
task of unloading the burden. 

I will not go into a consideration of 
the figures of Germany’s total wealth, 
her national income, her trade balance, 
and the like, all of which have a bearing 
upon this problem of her capacity to 
pay the amount called for under the 
Dawes Plan agreement; and I am not 
going to use space to prove the obvious, 
although frequently forgotten, fact, 
that Germany can pay reparations only 
by exporting more goods and services 
than she imports, using those terms in 
their broad sense. Ido want, Lowever, 
to stress two important points. 


How Osrieations Can Be Mer 


The first is that an annual excess of 
two and a half billion marks of exports 
over imports is not an impossible task 

for a nation of sixty millions of people, 


' without disaster to themselves. 


provided the world does not place un- 
reasonable restrictions upon the receipt 
of German goods. Two and a half 
billion gold marks are about 600 mil- 
lion dollars. For sixty million people, 
that is approximately ten dollars per 
capita per annum, or something like 
three cents per day per capita, and this 
amount per capita will decline as the 
German population increases. If the 
German people will reduce what would 
otherwise be their rate of accumulation 
of capital and, more importantly, re- 
duce their personal consumption of 
goods at a combined rate for both of 
approximately three cents per day per 
capita, the values so released when 
taken together would be sufficient to 
meet this annual payment of two and a 
half billion gold marks. There are 
many people in Germany to whom an 
additional economy of three cents per 
day would be an impossible hardship, 
but there are millions who could reduce 
their family budgets many times that 
amount without serious inconvenience; 
and when Germany comes back to rea- 
sonably normal condition, as she is now 
doing rapidly, a very large proportion 
of the German people could effect such 
economy without great hardship. 

Of course it takes time for the saving 
of labor and capital thus effected by the 
reduction of home expenditures on con- 
sumption goods to be diverted to other 
channels and to be utilized in the pro- 
duction of goods suitable for export. 
Professor Patterson says that there is 
no ground for believing that Germany 
could quickly readjust her economic 
structure to meet the demands called 
for by the Dawes Plan in such a manner 
that the proceeds would be delivered 
to her creditors and received by them 
“Noa 
priori reasoning warrants such a view,” 
he says, “and no experiences to date 
furnish such a precedent.”! It is true 

1 See p. 10, 
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that we have no precedent for any such 
indemnity payments. The war was 
such a stupendous affair that the world 
has no precedent, quantitatively speak- 
ing, for most of the things that were 
done by the belligerent nations during 
the war or since. It is also true that 
Germany could not be expected to 
readjust her economic structure quick- 
ly to meet these demands, but she is 
not being required to do so, quickly. 
The Armistice was signed in Novem- 
ber, 1918, the Treaty of Versailles in 
the spring of 1919, the schedule of pay- 
ments in May, 1921, while the Dawes 
Committee Plan was accepted over a 
year ago and does not go into full effect 
until the fiscal year 1934-35, nine years 
hence. 

Germany is essentially a manufac- 
turing country. In this day, when 
manufacturing is conducted on a large 
scale with very similar power machin- 
ery for widely different kinds of prod- 
ucts, with standardized parts and a 
high degree of division of labor, it is 
nothing like as difficult or expensive to 
shift from one line of production to an- 
other as it was a generation ago. 

Germany, moreover, will probably 
not meet her obligations to any great 
extent through the exportation of new 
products, but rather through the in- 
creased production of the types of 
goods in which she excelled in pre-war 
days. 


INTERCHANGE OF PURCHASES BY 
CREDITOR AND DEBTOR NATIONS 


Furthermore, Germany may meet her 
reparations obligations by exporting 
her goods to the whole world, and need 
not depend chiefly upon marketing her 
products in such countries as France, 
Belgium, Italy and England. Accord- 
ing to the Dawes Plan, the fund repre- 
senting the reparations oblizations of 
Germany will be collected from the 
German people in the form of taxes 


and other public charges and deposited 
in the Reichsbank, to the credit of the 
reparations account. 

In order to realize on the deposited 
funds the creditor governments, under 
the regulations imposed by the Trans- 
fer Committee, will presumably sell 
their Reichsbank credits to the public 
in their respective countries, and the 
public will use these credits to purchase 
the things they most want. These 
purchases will be goods, services, se- 
curities, etc., which the public may 
buy either directly from Germany, or 
from other countries, as, for example, 
the United States, Argentine, Brazil, 
England, ete.; but in any case the people 
in the creditor countries will actually be 
paying for them through drafts drawn 
against German credits. France, for 
example, might draw against the credit 
to the amount of, say, ten million 
marks to buy dyestuffs in Germany, 
and might draw against the fund for a 
second ten million marks to use in buy- 
ing coffee from Brazil, the Germans 
having previously obtained a corre- 
sponding credit in Brazil by shipping to 
Brazil an equivalent value of, say, Ger- 
man cutlery. In this second instance, 
France would be receiving her pay in 
coffee from Brazil, and Germany would 
have made her payments by exporting 
cutlery to Brazil. France will take her 
German credits in such goods and in 
such quantities of these goods from all 
the world as may best suit her wants, 
due consideration being given to the 
prices of the various commodities in the 
different markets of the world, and to 
prevailing exchange charges. 

The situation would be much the 
same as if Germany should give her 
creditors a large number of signed 
checks or orders payable not in money 
but in any commodities which the 
creditors or their assignees might want 
to take, calculated at market prices, 
from any or all of the countries of the 
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world in any amount desired up to a 
maximum total of two and a half bil- 


lion marks. Under such circumstances 


the creditors would take the value due 
them in a great variety of goods, includ- 
ing perhaps a little gold, from a large 
number of countries. They would buy 
where they could buy cheapest; they 
would discontinue buying any particu- 
lar commodity when the price at which 
they could sell it at home declined un- 
duly, or when the price at which they 
could buy it abroad rose unduly. 

Of course it is recognized that there 
exists in the countries that were for- 
merly the enemies of Germany strong 
prejudices against German goods. 
These prejudices will be an obstacle to 
the extension of the sale of German 
products in those countries. Opposi- 
tion of this kind, however, weakens 
very quickly under the pressure of 
economic self-interest. People may 
prefer home-made toys to German 
toys, but if the latter are appreciably 
cheaper, a very large proportion of the 
buyers will purchase the German toys. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that a 
large part of the world is not prejudiced 
against the Germans to any consider- 
able extent, and that Germany is build- 
ing up her markets rapidly in such 
countries, as for example, those of 
Latin-America and the Orient. 

Germany no longer realizes an ad- 
vantage in competition with other 
countries for foreign markets through 
the fact of a depreciating currency. 
Her manufacturers and her laborers, 
moreover, for many years to come must 
pay extremely heavy taxes, in order to 
enable the government to meet its rep- 
arations charges, and these heavy taxes 
will presumably be a handicap to Ger- 
many in meeting international competi- 
tion. It should be noted also that a 
large part of Germany’s exports to 


Latin-America and the Orient will not 
come into competition with home in- 
dustry in those parts of the world. 


Errect or REPARATION PAYMENTS 
ON THE CREDITOR COUNTRIES 


Most of Germany’s reparations pay- 
ments will go to France, Belgium, Eng- 
land and Italy. For these four coun- 
tries two and a half billion marks of 
reparations exports from Germany 
would represent reparations imports of 
roughly about $4.50 per capita of their 
population, or something, like one and 
one-fourth cents per day per capita. 
That should not be enough to harm any 
country. Of course it is recognized 
that the bulk of these payments will 
be made in a comparatively small 
variety of commodities and that some 
manufacturers of competing products" 
will suffer, but if they cannot meet 
competition when it is fair and square, 
they should take the consequences. 

Up to the present time we have been 
viewing this problem too much from the 
standpoint of the self-interest of a few 
individual manufacturers, whereas the 
proper viewpoint should be that of the 
social welfare of the great consuming 
public. In that connection the big 
point is that the German people will 
have for some years to come about 600 
million dollars worth of goods less to 
consume each year than they otherwise 
would have, while the creditor nations 
will have about 600 million dollars 
worth more to consume than they 
would have if Germany were not per- 
mitted to make her payments. It will 
be a sad commentary upon the eco- 
nomic intelligence of the people in the 
creditor nations if they permit the nar- 
row self-interest of a few manufac- 
turers to prevent their people from 
receiving the goods due them on the 
reparations account. 


The Dawes Plan a Temporary Basis for Reparation 
Payments 


By Oscar T. Crospy 
Former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


HE Dawes Plan grants to the Ger- 

man Government in respect to 
reparation payments available in gold 
value to creditor governmen‘s an in- 
definite moratorium, after delivery 
(already made) of about one hundred 
and fifty million dollars from the recent 
foreign loan. The moratorium thus 
granted will extend to the unknown 
date when German foreign business will 
show a favorable balance, or when the 
German Government may make addi- 
tional foreign borrowings. 

The present course of Germany’s 
foreign business as shown by figures 
quoted below, instead of yielding a 
favorable balance permitting transfers 
of capital to foreign countries is in 
fact burdened with a heavy deficit. 
The volume of exports is still far below 
that of 1918 whether measured in 
tons or in value. 

The careful study made by Moulton 
and McGuire indicates that after 
making allowance for changes in the 
purchasing power of gold Germany 
might have met annually during the 
four or five years preceding the war 
something like four hundred million 
marks. Bearing these facts in mind, 
the way seems very long indeed before 
annual transfers even approximating 
two billion and one-half golc. marks can 
be met for the benefit of German 
creditors. Yet this large figure is the 
one which has been fixed in public 
opinion as that which may be reached 
at the end of five years. The Dawes 
Committee was careful to avoid any 
appearance of guaranteeing such a 
transfer. 
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Neither one of these contingencies 
(that is, favorable balance, or loans) 
can be estimated with any accuracy 
as to time or amount of funds realizable 
from them. 

This fact is understood by students 
of the subject in all countries, but it is 
not understood, I believe, by the gen- 
eral public of creditor countries. 


Bupeers Wot Soon DiscLose REAL 
Facts 


Finance ministers of these countries 
must take this fact into account by re- 
fraining from the introduction into 
their estimated receipts of any re- 
sources from German account, except 
certain payments in kind, and certain 
payments in German currency covering 
military occupation expenses. 

The budgets of creditor countries 
will within a short time expose to the 
general public the true state of affairs. 

When thus exposed, politicians in 
these countries, reflecting public disap- 
pointment, will probably make outcries 
against the continued operation of the 
Dawes Plan. 


Pourrtcan Outrcrres Wit BE Harp 


Unless serious contention shall mean- 
while have developed between the 
German Government and the various 
foreign agencies created to supervise 
proceedings involved inthe Dawes Plan, 
these outcries may be quieted by as- 
surances from the foreign agencies that 
no possibility exists of obtaining from 
Germany anything more than that 
which they may have transferred in 
accordance with the Plan. 
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While up to this time no serious con- 
flicts between the foreign agencies and 
the German Government have been 
reported, our general knowledge of hu- 
man nature suggests that such conflicts 
may at any time occur. 


Hongst DIFFERENCES or OPINION 
Wau Arp 


Even on the assumption of an honest 
endeavor on both sides to interpret 
correctly all the principles involved in 
the Plan, there may aņise profound 
differences of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of particular actions over which 
the aliens are given control. 


SANCTIONS STILL APPLICABLE 


The agreements made in London, 
looking to the execution of the Plan, 
provide for the arbitration of various 
classes of disputes including cases of 
default in certain anticipated payments. 
It may be hoped that much friction will 
be thus avoided. But it is to be re- 
membered that the Plan contemplates 
that in case of “flagrant failure to fulfill 
the conditions accepted by common 
agreement,” the so-called “sanctions” 
(claimed particularly by France and 
Belgium) may be re-imposed. This 
really means that military measures 
may again be taken by the creditors. 
To them, it seems, is left the determina- 
tion of what action on the part of Ger- 
many may be interpreted as a “flagrant 
failure to fulfill the conditions, ete.” 

From the fact just stated it may be 
assumed that no German Government, 
unless prepared for war or supported by 
one of the powerful creditor nations, 
will resort to anything like an obvious 
resistance to the operation of the Plan. 


PLAN INvoLYVES PARTIAL MORATORITM 
ON INTERNAL PAYMENTS 


While the moratorium with respect 
to external reparation payments is in- 
definite, as explained above, the Plan 


provides for an accumulation of a pos- 
sible five billion gold marks of payments 
in German currency or bank credits 
transferred to the foreign receiving 
agency. These accumulations are pre- 
sumed to flow from: (1) certain spe- 
cially allocated taxes; (2) interest and 
sinking fund on eleven billion marks of 
railway bonds; (8) a 6 per cent tax on 
gross railway receipts; (4) interest and 
sinking fund on five million gold marks 
of industrial bonds; (5) from possible 
sales in Germany of the railway and 
industrial bonds, above mentioned. 

The Plan contemplates gradual in- 
creases from these sources until in five 
years they reach an estimated value an- 
nually of two billion, five hundred mil- 
lion marks. 

If the estimated figures are not real- 
ized, no penalty is provided save as in- 
dicated above in case of what may be 
interpreted as “flagrant failure, ete.” 

There is, therefore, even in respect to 
these anticipated payments in German 
currency, an elastic moratorium, vary- 
ing in its particular effects with the 
general prosperity of the German 
Reich. 

Tax OBLIGATION 


The obligation requiring that Ger- 
man taxes should be at least equal to 
those in creditor countries is one of ex- 
treme uncertainty in practical applica- 
tion. It is not indeed a special hard- 
ship of which Germans need complain. 
The real difficulties arise in determining 
the distribution, rather than the total 
revenue in any tax system. The voice 
of the alien in such matters will always 
be unwelcome. 


INVESTMENT oF Funps Nor 
TRANSFERRED 
It is the right and duty of the foreign 
agencies to invest in Germany the 
marks received by them, if they cannot 
be transferred to foreign account with- 
out depreciating the currency, and 
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when the accumulation shall exceed 
two billion gold marks, which emount 
may be left on deposit with the new 
Bank of Issue that has been set up In 
accordance with the Plan. T is not 
probable that any exercise of this right 
on a considerable scale can escape bitter 
criticism from German officials or in- 
dustrials. It opens a wide field for 
charges of favoritisms and even of cor- 
ruption. 

Whatever may be the faults dis- 
coverable in this system, it remains 
that, if no transfers into foreign gold 
values can be made, the five billion 
mark accumulation, which may require 
years to be effected, represents a com- 
paratively small burden upon the 
debtor government. 


POSSIBLE DEPRECIATION OF 
GERMAN CURRENCY 


Even assuming peaceful relations be- 
tween the German Government and 
foreign agencies, a great strem may 
soon be thrown upon the whole plan by 
depreciation of the new currency. Let 
us assume, that, either voluntarily, or 
because of foreign control, the Bank of 
Issue will refrain from note inflation to 
cover budget deficits. The stability of 
this currency will then depend upon 
Germany’s foreign trade balance. 
Thus far the indications in that respect 
are disquieting. 

Recent newspaper reports indicate 
that the first quarter of this year an 
adverse balance of trade has been es- 
tablished amounting to one biljon and 
one-half gold marks. It is full well 
known that the so-called invisible 
movements in and out of Germany can 
at best do no more than to balance each 
other. It seems, therefore, a necessary 
conclusion that very large private bor- 
rowings have taken place by German 
interests seeking capital in foreign 
countries. With previous deficits of 
the same kind running through the 


years 1928 and 1924, and with the eight 
or nine hundred million gold mark obli- 
gations of the German Government 
made in pursuance of the Dawes Plan, 
there is probably now an annual out- 
flow in interest amortization charges on 
all these obligations of something like 
one hundred million of gold marks 
annually, 
Fururn Loans 


The private loans now outstanding 
are in part of long term, but possibly 
something like half of them are of 
relatively short term. If the creditors 
become doubtful as to their security, 
or if they badly need money for other 
purposes, urgent effort will be made to 
collect these debts. This would throw 
an additional burden upon the ex- 
change market imperiling the main- 
tenance of the German currency at its 
gold parity. Should this occur, a cry 
will go up for another loan to the 
German Government. Such additional 
loans indeed seem to have been con- 
templated by the Dawes Committee, 
whether because of forecasting the 
future along the lines just indicated, 
or for other reasons, I do not know. 

There is no specific consent given by 
the creditor governments to release of 
their priority claim against German as- 
sets for loans in addition to the one al- 
ready made. I think no man can fore- 
see whether any of the governments in 
question will give that consent in any 
future contingency. Probably in no 
case would they do so save on condition 
that a considerable part of such addi- 
tional loans should be at once converted 
into reparation payments. And even 
then it would remain that the general 
investing public might reject a German 
loan junior in rank to the one now 
outstanding. 


Ruse anb Wrst RHINELAND 


The Plan contemplated that “The 
fiscal and economic unity of the Reich 
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will be restored.” While some steps in 
that direction have been taken, the 
restoration 1s not yet complete. The 
date set for the withdrawal of troops 
from the Ruhr is approximately Sep- 
tember 1, 1925. Some German au- 
thorities hold that-the presence of these 
troops, together with the powers en- 
joyed by the Rhineland High Commis- 
sion, prevent in fact a complete restora- 
tion of fiscal and economic unity. It is 
feared also that reasons will be found 
for postponing the evacuation of the 
Ruhr and Cologne districts. Such 
delays would doubtless produce con- 
siderable unrest. 


PosstsLE CAUSES OF CONFLICT 


Assuming that no direct attack upon 
the Dawes Plan will be made in the 
next few years by any German Govern- 
ment, it remains that it may be inter- 
rupted as a result of conflicts over the 
following questions: 

(a) Germany’s eastern frontier; 

(b) Armament restrictions in the 

Versailles ‘Treaty; 

(c) The military occupations of 
German territory; 

(d) Fixation of Germany’s ultimate 
reparation payments; 

(e) Friction due to disappointment 
of French expectations in 
respect to amounts of repara- 
tion funds actually received. 


POSSIBILITY oF VIOLENCE 


The whole question of reparations, 
including the operation of any plan 
whatever, regulating payments exacted 
of the nations vanquished in 1918 is 
inexorably bound up with all the other 
vital exactions made by, or flowing 
from, the Treaty of Versailles. It 
would be foolish optimism to suppose 
that all the provisions of that Treaty 
can be quietly enforced or compro- 
mised. 


The adoption of the Dawes Plan did 


nothing more than give breathing space 
within which new alignments of oppo- 
site forces might be made. Grave ma- 
terial interests and violent national 
passions are involved in a status estab- 
lished only on paper, and now threat- 
ened on many sides. 

The world has not evolved a cen- 
tralized judgment seat and a central- 
ized coercive force. Until it does, we 
may see outbreaks of violence—of war 
—as the usual attempts toward the 
obtainment of objectives ardently de- 
sired by one group or groups, and 
ardently opposed by the other. 


Dawns PLAN CONSIDERED AN 
AmEniIcAN Move 


There is a strong tendency among 
French politicians to insist that they 
accepted the Dawes Plan because of 
influence exerted by the United States 
Government. Disappointments that 
are almost certainly in store for the 
French public in this matter will ac- 
centuate an anti-American sentiment 
which, from time to time, is revealed in 
important organs of French opinion. 


Frency Oprnion May HOLD AMERICA 
RESPONSIBLE FOR Poor RESULTS 


If, in the pursuit of these engage- 
ments, our influence is also to be exerted 
in imposing limitations of national 
forces, and if these limitations prove 
unacceptable to the creditor nations on 
the Continent, and if thereafter Ger- 
man payments of reparation, internally 
and externally, should fall below public 
expectation on the Continent, we would 
doubtless hear the charge that German 
defaults are due to British and Ameri- 
can intervention in favor of Germany 
and in derogation of Allied rights under 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Whether logical or illogical, it will 
doubtless be held that any poverty of 
results from the Dawes Plan (now con- 
sidered substantially as an American 
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Plan) should work a practical morato- 
rium on any claims by us for payment 
of debts due to us by the Continental 
Allies. 


RELATION OF Dawes PLAN TO ALLIED 
DEBT SETTLEMENT 


To avoid needless friction over this 
question, it would be well to have an 
understanding that we will wait two or 
three years before expecting from 
France a definite undertaking for the 
payment of her debts to us, provided 
always that the existence of the debt, as 
witnessed by existing signatures, shall 
not be impugned. By such an under- 
standing we would probably lose noth- 
ing in actual payments, and would aid 
in giving a fair show to the outworking 
of a plan which must under the best 
conditions face many perils. 


CONTRAST OF GERMAN AND FRENCH 
VIEWS 


The Dawes Plan has been accepted 
by Germany as being a relief from the 
unending quarrels which preceded it; as 
giving some assurance concerning the 
annual payments to be provided by 
their budget; as affording means for 
establishing a stable currency, tempo- 
rarily stable, at least. They do not ac- 
knowledge the “justice” of any such 
arrangement; they submit to it as one 
of the consequences of defeat in war. 
They protest against the foreign control 
imposed upon them; and very vigor- 
ously demand that a time limit shall be 
set, ending their payments altogether 
on reparations and other war accounts. 


Harsh as thearrangements may seem to 
them it is probable that that bulks far 
less in their vision than does (a) mili- 
tary occupation of their territory; (b) 
the extraordinary situation created on 
their eastern frontier; and (c) an en- 
forced disarmament which leaves them 
open to attack on all sides. 

An unceasing effort on the part of 
Germany looking toward the modifica- 
tion of these conditions must be ex- 
pected. 

From the French point of view, the 
plan is seen as a concession from just 
claims, registered in a treaty at the end 
of a war of aggression waged against 
them. A failure to collect large sums 
from Germany, in addition to the bil- 
lions of marks already received, would 
seem to them a miscarriage of the sim- 
plest dictates of fair dealing. The 
handicaps, territorial and military, laid 
upon Germany are held to be necessary 
to French national security. Thus the 
issue is joined. 


SECURITY PACT 


The various security pacts which are 
from time to time prominent in the dis- 
patches from Europe when analyzed, 
seem to contain nothing more than a 
re-hash of the familiar “If you will be 
good, I will be good”’ doctrines which 
are the present-day idols of popular 
worship. 

The Dawes Plan is a poultice with a 
sprinkling of red pepper, the whole laid 
upon several running sores. These re- 
quire something more for cure than such 
a poultice, soothing as it ray now be. 


The Question of International Debts 


By Jonn Jay O'CONNOR 
Finance Department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


HE Dawes Commission, created to 

propose the means of balancing the 
German budget and of stabilizing the 
German currency, was not specifically 
empowered to find a solution to the 
reparations problem. Its report and 
the subsequent London agreements do 
not “settle” reparations, but do fur- 
nish the basis of a test of the ability 
and willingness of Germany to pay 
reparations, and of the Allies to receive 
them. 

While reparations payments, as such, 
were not the main business of the 
Dawes Commission, the existence of 
the reparations obligations had to be 
regarded, of course; otherwise, the 
effort to stabilize the budget and cur- 


rency would not proceed on a practi- 


cable basis. 

The Commission necessarily had to 
plan for annual payments that would 
represent the maximum yearly burdens 
that could be placed upon Germany in 
harmony with her financial and eco- 
nomic stability. There is considerable 
flexibility in the schedule adopted. 
This feature of the Plan, therefore, has 
not been brought into question to any 
considerable extent. 

Since the Allies accepted the schedule 
of mark deposits as representing the 
payments to be made by Germany, 
it obviously is the measure of their ex- 
pectations. If the payments to the 
Allies’ account in Germany can be 
transferred, the Plan will be considered 
& success from the viewpoint of satis- 
fying the reparation creditors. But, 
what if they are disappointed? The 
sums transferred may not square with 
their hopes and desires. Will the 
Dawes Plan then be counted a failure? 
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Not if a record of good management 
is made by the administrative officials 
operating under the Plan and a convic- 
tion is created that Germany has acted 
in good faith. If, despite the disap- 
pointment of the Ally peoples, a real- 
ization of the true economic nature of 
reparations is brought home to them, a 
real success will have been achieved. 

In other words, if the scheduled de- 
posits of marks are made in Germany 
to the Allies’ account, a limited success 
in the operations of the Transfer Com- 
mittee should not be considered the 
measure of the value of the Dawes Plan 
as the key to the solution of reparation. 
Thoughtful men seem to agree that the 
Plan furnishes a practicable basis of a 
test of Germany’s ability to perform, 
or, if you like, of the creditors’ ability 
to extract payments. 

It is to be expected that in due time 
the capital sum of reparations will be 
fixed at a more manageable figure than 
that of the London ultimatum of May 
1, 1921, namely, of 182 billion gold 
marks, plus the Belgian external debt, 
plus the costs of the Armies of Occupa- 
tion, plus the costs of the Inter-Allied 
Commissions of Control, etc. The 
present capital value of the sums pay- 
able under the Dawes Plan probably 
does not exceed 40 to 50 billion gold 
marks. How much of the annual pay- 
ments may be taken to cover principal 
and how much for interest is yet to be 
determined. 

Once the final capital sum is fixed, it 
will be in Germany’s interest to dis- 
charge the debt to the Allied Govern- 
ments as quickly as possible, even 
though in so doing she may not extin- 
guish the debt, that is, fully wipe it out 
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as an external debt. In other words, 
it will be in her interest if some parts of 
the debt can be maneuvered into the 
hands of private investors. 


Possrsup Success oF PLAN 


What success is likely to attend the 
operations of the Transfer Committee? 
Speculation on this point is rife. It 
will be recalled that the Dawes Com- 
mission stated: 

We are convinced that some kind of 
co-ordinated policy, with continuous expert 
administration in regard to the exchange 
lies at the root of the reparations problem 
and is essential to any practicable scheme 


in obtaining the maximum sums from Ger- 
many for the benefit of the Allies. 


It can be no secret that doubts were 
entertained by some members of the 
Dawes Commission that the mark de- 
posits might easily be more than could 
be transferred. Otherwise, why the 
limit on the mark accumulations? 

If one venture to speculate upon the 
success of the transfer operations, he is 
faced at once, of course, with the prob- 
lem of New Germany’s probable annual 
export surplus or favorable balance of 
trade, complicated by abnormal and 
unnatural factors bearing upon the 
willingness and capacity af the Allies 
and of the rest of the world to absorb 
German goods and services. 

It would seem we might postulate at 
once that if conditions were the same as 
pre-war, there would be little likelihood 
that Germany would develop a large 
export balance; that is, there would 
be only a remote possibility that the 
means could be found of transferring 
two and one-half billion gold marks per 
annum over a period of years. Esti- 
mates of the amount Germany could 
have invested abroad in the favorable 
year of 1918 run as high as a billion 
gold marks. Buta single year may not 
be taken as the measure of probabilities. 
Over any considerable pre-war period, 


one-half billion gold marks (purchasing 
power as of 1918) probably sets the 
outside limit of Germany’s annual 
export surplus. This figure will be 
thought high by many. Germany’s 
post-war international balance is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, of 
ascertainment. Its disclosure would 
help but little. 

Tf one adopt the view that the natu- 
ral growth of world trade, and of Ger- 
many’s share therein, may be estimated 
and with this as a base take a plunge 
into the future, an optimistic estimate 
for 1980 would assign Germany about 
one-eighth of a possible world export 
total of 35 to 36 billion dollars, 1923 
value. Calculating Germany’s favor- 
able balance as equivalent to about 
one-tenth of her export total (the 
relation it bore in 1918), a figure of 
$450, 000,000, or about 1,800,000,000 
marks, would be reached. Through 
some such calculation as this have the 
estimates been arrived at that Ger- 
many’s trade by 1980 normally, without 
special measures, would support atrans- 
fer of at least one-half of the stand- 
ard year’s deposit. ‘There is nothing 
certain about the fractions—Germany 
may do more than one-eighth of the 
export trade, and her balance may ex- 
ceed one-tenth of her exports. In the 
post-war period, neither fraction, of 
course, has been realized. No one has 
ventured to predict that world export 
trade by 1930 would even approximate 
a total of 48 billion 1928 dollars— 
more than double the total of 1923— 
which would be required for a visible 
surplus to Germany sufficient to carry 
off the two and a half billion. gold 
marks, if no special measures were 
employed. One hesitates to indulge in 
such speculation. But it forces atten- 
tion to the idea that some unusual 
means may have to be employed to ex- 
ternalize on reparations account that 
portion of the wealth Germany pos- 


* 
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sesses and develops which the mark 
deposits will command. 


U. S. INTEREST IN TRANSFER 
OPERATIONS 


Beyond a small share in reparations 
to cover the claims against Germany of 
our government and nationals, the 
United States has a special interest in 
the transfer operations. To the extent 
that our war debtors acquire from Ger- 
many dollars, sterling, or other accept- 
able exchange, the problem of transfer 
by these debtors, one to the other, or to 
the United States, would be lessened. 
If we fund the debts of France and Italy 
in such manner as eventually will bring 
us payments proportionate to those we 
receive from Great Britain, will post- 
war finance result in more than one-half 
of the proceeds of German annuities 
bemg paid to the United States, via our 
Ally debtors? If so, more of the'‘pro- 
ceeds would finally rest with us than 
with any other country. With Ger- 
man exports so prominently in the pic- 
ture, 1t could turn out that the effects of 
a stimulated German export production 
would be especially noticeable in the 
United States. Will we be able to 
square our desires for debt payment 
and resultant tax reductions with the 
trade requirements of our producers? 
It would seem that we have a special 
interest, certainly, in any co-ordinated 
efforts that may be adopted to develop 
German export production in order to 
facilitate the transfer of mark pay- 
ments. 

Tt is impossible to determine the 
weight of the new factors inthe German 
situation. All efforts to calculate a 
natural surplus for New Germany are 
largely set to naught. Germany has 
less population, area and industrial and 
mineral resources. But, measured 
against these, and other losses of Ger- 
many, we have the great increase in her 
industrial plant with possible changes 


in its Import requirements and export 
potentialities, the reduced percentage 
of the people engaged in military pur- 
suits, the numbers forced to production 
by mark inflation, the externalization 
of property, such as the Silesian mines, 
still in German ownership, the German 
balances abroad, and the possibilities 
of new exports of German technical 
experience. ‘These are only some of the 
factors favorable to transfers. Be- 
yond these, how may one gauge the 
pressure for export that would exist if 
there should be a slight depression of 
the exchange in combination with the 
existence of a physical surplus of goods 
in Germany? Also, what can be done 
by a conscious, co-ordinated effort of 
the Allies to encourage the production 
and export by Germany of an extra 
supply of capital goods for use in the 
construction of capital and public works 
in the Allied and neutral countries? 
Could there be found potential, worth- 
while projects, especially of a public 
works nature, not likely to be developed 
in ordinary course, without assistance 
such as a reparation creditor might 
give by exercising its “mark options” 
to secure the extra supply of capital 
goods, which would be “invested” in 
the new constructions, representing 
part of their costs, the balance being 
supplied by co-operating capital—both 
sets of investors, or, at least, the Ally 
power awaiting the earnings which 
would permit of the satisfactory dis- 
posal of the securities based on the 
properties? 

It would appear that it will pay us to 
devote close attention to the transfer 
problem. In it probably lies much of 
the final answer not only to reparations 
but also to the Inter-Ally debt ques- 
tions. 

Whatever the doubts and whatever 
the costs to some lines of trade in vari- 
ous countries, it would seem that the 
reparations program, as laid down in 
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the Dawes Plan, will be pressed. 
While present views obtain as to the 
moral basis of reparations, it is not 
likely that the Allied governments will 
or could forego exacting all that can be 
obtained from Germany. Nor is it 
likely that our own government, while 
present views obtain as to the desirabil- 
ity of pressing for the sums due us, will 
or could forego the large annual pay- 
ments required as service of these debts. 
The world is getting set for a demon- 
stration of the results of popular pres- 
sure upon governments to secure huge 
_ payments and repayments from other 
governments without the public of the 
payee countries having much compre- 
hension of what receiving payments 
may mean in dislocation of industry 
and other harmful results. The ways 
must be found of reducing the risks. 
Human wit and ingenuity may be 
aided, as well as hampered, by fortui- 
tous circumstances. 

Inany arrangement among creditors, 
when the ability of one to pay another 
is dependent in part upon what the 
greatest debtor can pay, it is logical to 
try to bring about a set of conditions 
that will permit the principal debtor to 
start the chain of payments. In the 
governmental debt situation Germany 
is the principal debtor. 


Maxine Payments POSSIBLI 


If Great Britain as one of the prin- 
cipal creditors is willing, as reported, to 
apply the principle of the Balfour note 
by first evaluating her prospects of 
payments from Germany and then 
looking to her other Continental debt- 
ors to make up the balance of the 
amount that shemust pay to the United 
States, it would mean a scaling down 
of the sums Great Britain expects from 
France and Italy. It would furnish a 
logical basis for settlements of the debts 
due from France and Italy, not alone to 


Great Britain but also to us, even 
though we refuse to reduce the capital 
sums directly. The authors of the 
Dawes Plan stated that the fulfillment 
of Germany’s reparation commitments 
is vital to the reconstruction of Western 
Europe. There is inevitably an inter- 
relationship of reparations and Inter- 
Ally debts. We can recognize this and 
at the same time approve the attitude 
of our government, which refuses to 
accept any agreements that make pay- 
ments to us contingent upon the repara- 
tion receipts of our debtors. 

The means should and probably will 
be found of securing considerable sums 
from Germany. The opportunity soon 
will offer not alone to Great Brit- 
ain but also to France and Italy to eval- 
uate the sound worth of theirreparations 
claims. If, then, Great Britain moves 
once again, somewhat as in the Paris 
Conference of January, 1923 (the Bonar 
Law proposals), France and Italy, with 
a better perspective of reparations, 
doubtless will realize that in their own 
and in the general interest their large 
debts to Great Britain and to the Unit- 
ed States must be placed in manageable 
form. Few question that in any debt 
funding arrangements with these coun- 
tries Great Britain at least will reduce 
the capital sums due her, and both 
Great Britain and the United States 
will allow the necessary moratorium 
periods, low interest rates, and schedules 
of payments which will reflect proper 
consideration of the somewhat diffi- 
cult internal debt, budget and currency 
problems of France and Italy. It will 
not be sufficient, then, for France and 
Italy to engross themselves in their in- 
ternal fiscal problems, which, though 


. difficult, can be resolved by determined 


attack, without preparing as well to 
deal comparatively soon with their 
principal creditors in the matter of fund- 
ing their external debts. 


Foreign Liabilities and Assets and the Dawes Plan 


By Hon. Groran W. Norris 
Governor, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 


R. PATTERSON in his article 
has laid down this axiom: ! 


We are all familiar now with the fact that 
such payments {international payments] 
must be made with exports from the debtor 
country,—chiefly exports of merchandise, 
—and that actual payments made cannot be 
greater than the excess of these exports over 
imports. 

That is sometimes put in another 
way, in the phrase that international 
balances can only be paid in one or all 
of three ways,—in gold, goods or 
services. Now there are no services 
that any one of the creditor naticns in 
the world today demand, want, or 
probably would be willing to accept, in 
any appreciable volume from any one 
of the debtors. Therefore, we can 
eliminate services. 

With approximately one-half of the 
world’s whole stock of monetary gold 
in the United States, the United States 
does not want gold from any debtor 
country, and the gold cover for circu- 
lating media in the countries of Europe 
is so scant—so slightly in excess af the 
minimum that safety requires—that 
gold cannot be used to any appreciable 
extent in settlements between the 
countries of Europe. Therefore, it 
comes down to the fact, and I only refer 
to it and repeat it, because it is the one 
vital, fundamental, unescapable fact in 
this problem, that if any or all of shese 
international balances, debts or claims 
of any kind and, however arising, ere to 
be settled, they must be settled in 


goods. 
PLAcATING Pusiic OPINION 


Now the Dawes Plan has been re- 
ferred to as a moratorium. In an ad- 
1 See p. 1 


dress recently in New York it was 
referred to as an “immediate experi- 
ment.” Why, the public may ask, 
after all these years should an expert 
body have adopted and promulgated a 
plan that did not fully solve the situa- 
tion; that was an experiment or a 
temporary thing, or only partially met 
the situation? Well, here in this 
country today, public opinion is ap- 
parently strongly opposed to the can- 
cellation of the debts incurred by other 
nations to us principally for munitions, 
bought from us, to enable them to 
continue the war until our forces could 
get into Europe. If we are unwilling 
to cancel those debts, with what pos- 
sible reason could it be expected that 
France and Belgium, for example, 
would be willing to cancel the debt that 
Germany owes to them for actual 
destruction, wantonly done upon their 
own soil? There is the situation that 
the Dawes Committee had to face. 
There was no use of suggesting any- 
thing that public opinion in several 
countries would instantly reject and 
practically unanimously reject. There- 
fore, the Dawes Committee set up this 
plan by which payments that are 
probably well within the capacity of 
Germany to make could be lodged with. 
an agent-general for reparations in 
Berlin, in gold. What the Dawes Com- 
mittee could not do was to provide a 
certain means of getting those'_payments 
out of Berlin and into the hands of the 
creditor nations. Machinery was pro- 


_ vided to facilitate that transfer. Every- 
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thing that banking ingenuity could 
suggest to facilitate the export of 
those credits accumulated in the Reichs- 
bank to the credit of the agent- 


general was done, but no man can 
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guarantee, no power could guarantee, 
there could be no assurance, that it will 
be possible to get them out to any 
great extent, 


Ways AND MEANS 


While I do not claim any expert 
knowledge, I have had some years of 
experience in various kinds of work, 
and I have seen ways and means ulti- 
mately devised of accomplishing a 
great many things that at the start 
looked almost impossible, and one very 
evident means of at least bridging over 
the first few years exists: Whether there 
wil be a disposition on the part of the 
other nations to purchase more bonds 
of the German Government, I do not 
know; but observe this fact, during the 
Jong period when the mark was going 
down to the vanishing point, no one in 
Germany who knew the situation, who 
had any financial acumen, ever held on 
to any marks. The moment he got 
any marks, he got rid of them as 
quickly as possible in exchange for any 
kind of visible, tangible property that 
he could get for his daily and hourly 
depreciating mark. Therefore, the 
German industries, managed as they 
were in most cases by men of great 
ability, did not attempt to accumulate 
or even hold working capital, but all 
the cash or credit that they had, they 
put into either paying off their debts 
or improving or adding to their plants, 
so that German industry—I mean 
German industrial establishments—are 
today free of debt and, generally 
speaking, in perfect physical condition. 

Manifestly under those conditions, 
perfect physical condition, free of debt, 
with an ample supply of Jabor at wages 
very much below the American stand- 
ard, and probably below the standard 
of most of their leading competitors, 
those German industries are excellent 
credit risks. They are entitled to 
credit, and they now want credit for 


working capital. They have all of the 
requisites to successful production 
except working capital. Working 
capital is the one thing they want and 
need, and there are no better credit 
risks probably in the world, taking 
them by and large, than those German 
industries. 

Recently several offerings of bonds 
on German industries and German 
public utilities have appeared in the 
newspapers. That thing is likely to 
develop into a very considerable vol- 
ume within the next few years. I am 
not guaranteeing or endorsing any 
German industrial bonds that may be 
offered in this country. There will, 
however, be good and there will be 
bad bonds, and, of course, every loan 
by an American to a foreign country 
should be very carefully looked into 
and made only after the most thorough 
investigation, but it is altogether 
probable that within the next few years 
there will be an investment of foreign 
capital in Germany in the form of loans 
for working capital to German in- 
dustries that will go a very considerable 
distance toward providing the ex- 
change that will be needed to enable 
the Agent-General of Reparations to 
get out of Germany the payments that 
he receives. Therefore, there is a 
bridge which may enable us to get 
across the first few critical years of the 
operation of the Dawes Plan. Then, 
with German industry supplied with 
working capital, havmg had no war 
destruction, plants all in perfect physi- 
cal condition, it ought to be a much 
easier thing than it would be today for 
Germany to work up and export a 
balance of merchandise. Figures have 
been given showing that last year she 
had a very large import balance. [have 
not had the opportunity of analyzing 
those figures, I have not seen any 
German trade returns that would show 
it, therefore I cannot state it as a fact, 
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but I have a very strong suspicion that 
the large excess of imports into Ger- 
many represented very largely raw ma- 
terials that were to be worked up into 
manufactured products and which prob- 
ably will re-appear as exports in 1925. 

In closing I do want to refer to the 
idea that the Dawes Plan is not a thing 
that stands by itself, that it is discon- 
nected from all the other war problems. 
On the contrary, the Dawes Plan is 
inextricably bound up with the Inter- 
Allied debts, with reparations, with all 
of the financial and economic problems 
that are connected with the war. 
American citizens are rendering and 
have rendered very great service in the 
general cause of European reconstruc- 
tion. General Dawes and Mr. Owen 
Young made a notable contribution in 
this so-called Dawes Plan. Professor 
Kemmerer and Mr. Crosby have con- 
tributed of their counsel and advice 
on various occasions. Mr. Jeremiah 
Smith of Boston is supervising the 
finances of Hungary. Mr. Nerman 
Davis did a valuable piece of work in 
the Memel settlement. Mr. Parker 
Gilbert, former under-secretary of the 
Treasury, is the Agent-General at 
Berlin, and Mr. Lamont and various 
other American bankers have rendered 
great service to the governments and 
the great industries of Europe along 
banking lines. 

Morar OBLIGATION OF THE U. $. 


Yet, all of those services, helpful 
services, have been rendered by in- 
dividual citizens of the United States. 
Has the attitude of the American 
Government toward the political and 
economical reconstruction of Europe 
been what any patriotic and proud 
American citizen would wish it to be? 
We refused to sign the Treaty of 


Versailles. Since that time we have 
claimed to be entitled to every benefit, 
privilege, right or advantage that we 
would have had if we had been a signa- 
tory, but we have positively refused to 
assume any duty, liability or responsi- 
bility under the Treaty. We have re- 
fused to join in a guarantee of security 
to France, and yet we object to the ex- 
penditure by the French of money for 
the military protection that is necessary 
to give them the security which we and 
other nations refuse to guarantee. 
We refused to join a League which all 
the statesmen of the world devised and 
all the parliaments of the world ratified 
as the best means that was humanly 
available of avoiding future wars. We 
have thus far failed to join the body 
that we have always urged should be 
organized: the International Court of 
Justice, or World Court. We discuss 
constitutional questions, we suggest 
impossible amendments, we debate, 
and thus far we have not joined even 
that World Court. We have made a 
bargain with England for the payment 
of her debt to us, which is a very great 
burden to the English people, and a 
very doubtful benefit to us. It seems 
that we are now about to begin harass- 
ing the French Government to force 
some agreement with them for settle- 
ment of their debt to us, before they 
have even had time to fund the debt 
that they had to incur for the recon- 
struction of the devastated region; and, 
finally, we ask all of these nations to 
make payments to us, knowing as we 
do that those payments- can be made 
only in goods, and at the same time that 
we ask for payment in goods we raise 
a tariff-wall to prevent the entry of 
the goods. 

Is such a foreign policy as this either 
creditable or consistent? 


Should the United States Be Reimbursed by Debtor 
Countries and How?’ 


By Hon. Grorce E. Roserts 
Vice-President, National City Bank of New York 


HIS question of inter-governmen- 

tal debts is a large one with many 
phases, and I have thought it best not 
to deal with considerations arising out 
of our own participation in the war. 
All of these debts owing to the 
government of the United States on 
account of war supplies were created 
after the United States had actually 
entered the war with Germany and 
had become interested on its own ac- 
count in having that battle-line in 
France held, and in the minds of some 
people this is an important factor m 
considering these obligations. 

War is such terribly costly business 
that there is no economy in haggling 
with a partner over what your own 
share of the expense shall be—at least, 
not while the war is on. The main 
thing is to get the enemy beaten and 
the conflict over in the shortest possible 
time. However, I prefer to base this 
discussion upon the proposition regard- 
ed in some quarters as debatable: that, 
in view of the detached relation of the 
United States to the European situa- 
tion, this country bore its full and 
proper share of the cost of the war in 
its own expenditures, and may fairly 
claim reimbursement for its advances to 
the nationsassociated with it, according 
to the understanding at the time. 


REPARATIONS DEADLOCK. 


Allowing this to be so, it is not all 
there is of this question of what to do 
about these debts. It is only the be- 
ginning. If we agree that the debts are 


1Address before the American Academy of. 


Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, on 
February 14, 1925. 


valid, just, and ought to be paid, the 
question is: How can they be paid? 
What is the process of payment? There 
are difficulties about the payment of 
great sums from one country to another 
which are not readily understood. The 
difficulties are essentially the same in 
the case of these debts running to the 
United States Government as they are 
in the case of reparation payments by 
Germany to the Alles. It has been 
generally agreed that Germany should 
go to the limit of her ability to make 
good the damages to private property 
inflicted by her armies in the war, but 
after efforts over five or six years to 
collect these original claims the cred- 
itor nations have agreed to compro- 
mise upon a basis that will yield much 
less than the actual reconstruction 
cost. It has been perfectly natural 
for the creditors to be suspicious of 
Germany’s protestations of inabil- 
ity to pay, but the main facts in the 
situation have been evident all the 
time. Germany could not pay in gold. 
She did not have it. The first step 
arranged by the Dawes Commission 
in planning for payments was to have 
an outside loan made to Germany for 
the purpose of supplying her with gold 
as a basis for her monetary system and 
as a preliminary to such payments as 
she might afterwards be able to make. 

The only other possible means of 
payment was through a surplus of ex- 
ports over imports and she has had no 
such surplus. 

People who visited Germany during 
the years in which the reparations ques- 
tion was pending usually were impres- 
sed by the evidences of wealth. They 
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saw splendid cities, great industrial 
works, rich mining and agricultural dis- 
tricts, thoroughly equipped railways, 
and all the equipment of a great indus- 
trial people, and generally they were 


convinced that the Germans could pay 


if they wanted to. Most of them did 
not stop to consider that none of these 
kinds of property could be transferred 
out of Germany to apply upon the rep- 
arations. The suggestion was made 
that the railroads which were owned by 
the government might be turned over 
for that purpose, but evidently it was 
impossible to move the railroads out of 
the country. If the title to them had 
been turned over to the Allies, and the 
Allies had been able to operate them at 
a profit, the profits would exist in the 
form of German bank deposits or Ger- 
man currency, and the only use that 
could be made of those credits or cur- 
rency would be to buy German prod- 
ucts of some kind and ship them cut of 
the country and sell them and apply 
the proceeds. The only way the fixed 
property of the country could figure 
in reparations was in the production 
of commercial goods which could be 
sold abroad, and forthwith the ques- 
tions arose: Where? In what countries 
could these goods be sold? In what 
markets were they wanted? General 
economic conditions over the world 
since the treaty of peace have noz been 
favorable to largely increased exports 
from Germany. ‘The Allied countries 
themselves did not look with favor up- 
on increased imports of German goods 
which would come into competition 
with their own products. The neutral 
countries of Europe held the same 
attitude, the United States likewise. 


Dawes COMMITTEE TO THE EEscun 


The deadlock over reparations lasted 
several years, through sheer mability 
of the people of the several countries 
te understand these difficulties. The 


creditor countries felt that they were 
justly entitled to reparations, that 
there was no room for argument about 
it, and theoretically there was none. 
Finally, it became necessary to take 
cognizance of a growing body of in- 
telligent opinion even in the creditor 
countries to the effect that there were 
fundamental difficulties about the pay- 
ment of these sums which must be con- 
sidered. France was urged that it was 
useless to insist upon the impossible, 
even though the sums named were 
rightfully her due. 

In the latter part of 1923, the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, Mr. 
Hughes, in a public address at New 
Haven, suggested that the creditor 
countries get together upon the appoint- 
ment of a committee of experts to de- 
termine what payments were practica- 
ble and how they could be obtained. 
That suggestion lead to the Dawes 
Committee. The Dawes Committee 
divided the problem into two parts: 
one, that of raising within Germany by 
taxation or otherwise the sums to be 
paid, the other, that of effecting pay- 
ments to the countries for whom they 
were intended. The Committee laid 


.down certain principles which applied 


to all such payments. It was found 
that the first step toward any payments 
must be a foreign Joan to Germany as a 
means of providing a basis for the bank- 
ing and monetary system. The report 
gave complete recognition to the prin- 
ciple that reparation payments must 
be accomplished by an excess of exports 
over imports and that no payments 
should be attempted which would have 
the effect of disrupting the par of ex- 
change and depreciating the German 
currency again. It is distinctly’ set 
forth im the Plan that Germany’s 
obligation to pay reparations is dis- 
charged when payments are made by 
the German Government into the cen- 
tral bank of Germany, instead of the 
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obligation being upon Germany to 
make the payments to the several coun- 
tries outside. The obligation was 
placed upon the creditor countries to 
receive the payments in German funds 
within the country, and that is the 
master stroke of the Dawes Report. 
The problem of getting the funds out of 
Germany into the treasuries of the 
creditor countries is for the creditor 
governments to solve under the man- 
agement of a transfer committee, at the. 
head of which is Mr. Gilbert, a capable 
American. The Plan provides that 
when payments into the reparations 
fund in Berlin have accumulated to the 
sum of five billion gold marks, further 
payments by Germany will not be re- 
quired except as transfers out have 
reduced the fund below that amount. 
In short, while the Plan lays down cer- 
tain definite principles, the operations 
in fact are largely experimental. The 
Committee held that it was impossible 
to foretell accurately either the amount 
that Germany could raise by taxation 
or the amount which could be trans- 
ferred out of the country. Both must 
be determined by experience. 

The cautious manner in which the 
Dawes Committee dealt with the sub- 
ject as compared with the previous 
action of the political authorities is to 
be seen by a comparison of the provi- 
sions of this Plan with the provisions of 
the London Agreement of 1921. The 
London Agreement called for the an- 
nual payment of five per cent interest 
and one per cent for amortization on a 
principle sum of 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks, which would amount to an an- 
nual sum only slightly under eight billion 
gold marks, or a little under two billion 
dollars a year. The Dawes Committee, 
on the other hand, provides a partial 
moratorium over four years, after which 
the fixed annual payment is 2,500,000,- 
000 gold marks, or about $625,000,000, 
which is Jess than one-third the amount 


called for by the 1921 Agreement. 
In other words, the Dawes Committee 
cut the original sum fixed by a little 
more thantwo-thirds. After five years 
at this rate the Plan provides for the 
application of an index of prosperity 
by which the payments may be in- 
creased as increased ability is indicated. 


Ensomme DIFFICULTIES 


The first step on the part of every 
country having large debts to pay is to 
plan its budget to produce the required 
excess of revenue over expenditures. 
And there is a limit to the productivity 
of taxation. There is a point beyond 
which additional taxation does not 
produce additional revenue. The peo- 
ple may evade it. They may turn the 
government out of power, or the tax- 
ation, if enforced, may reduce the 
standard of living, or increase the cost 
of production to the point where taxa- 
tion defeats its own purpose. 

It is easy to overestimate the power 
of a government to compel great bodies 
of people to do its will. It has been 
said that the German people could pay 
reparations by enacting prohibition, 
but can anybody conceive of a German 
government enforcing prohibition? It 
has been said that they could pay repa- 
rations by going back to the ten-hour 
day in the industries, but can you con- 
ceive of any authority enforcing the 
ten-hour day in Germany over the pro- 
test of organized industry,—not only 
organized labor, but organized em- 
ployers as well? And not only within 
Germany, but without, for in all 
countries both employers and em- 
ployes would be opposed to any such 
pressure upon the industries of Ger- 
many. They would not want it, on 
account of the competition it would 
create. The Dawes Commission: made 
no such recommendation. 

Nor is it practicable to entirely de- 
prive business in the debtor countries 
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of profits, for that would not only de- 
stroy the incentive of the business man 
but prevent the growth of capital neces- 
sary to maintain normal growth and a 
competitive position for the country. 
Finally, assuming that the required 
surplus can be had, there remains the 
problem of converting this surplus into 
payments abroad, the problem with 
which the Dawes Committee found it 
necessary to deal. We do not take 
readily in this country to an excess of 
imports over exports. We have been 
accustomed throughout our history to 
have what is called a favorable balance 
of trade, that is, an excess of exports 
over imports on the merchandise ac- 
count, and so long as we were a debtor 
country, with a balance on interest 
account against us, it was necessary 
that we have a surplus of exports over 
imports in order to balance the total 
account. But when the situation 1s 
turned so that we have a balance on 
interest account coming to us, the same 
rule requires that we have an excess of 
imports over exports in order to collect; 
that is, if we are going to collect what 
is coming to us. An excess of imports 
over exports is not to be regarded as 
unfavorable under such conditions. 
It is merely receiving something that is 
already earned. Of course it is not 
necessary that we shall receive our pay 
directly in the products of the countries 
indebted to us. If they have a surplus 
of exports over imports in their rela- 
tions with other countries they may 
transfer the credits so created to us, 
thus giving us the means of making 
purchases in thosecountries; but direct- 
ly or indirectly, in one way or another, 
we must expect to take our pay ulti- 
mately, if we get it at all, in commodi- 
ties or in services of some kind. Of 
course this does not mean that we must 
have a surplus of imports over exports 
immediately, or every year. It may 
be mutually advantageous not to do so. 


It may be that for a time at least the 
amount of capital involved can be more 
profitably employed in these debtor 
countries than in the United States. 
The loans now being made in this coun- 
try to Europe are being made upon the 
theory that they will not increase the 
burdens of Europe but rather increase 
the ability of the European countries 
to deal with all their burdens and in- 
debtedness, and examining these loans 
separately there seems to be good rea- 
son to count upon such results. Even 
so, there remains the fact that if these 
loans are ever to be actually paid off 
in the sense in which we ordinarily use 
that term, we must take payment in 
commodities and services, not in money. 

Now I am aware that this view, al- 
though commonly held by economists, 
has been challenged, and with ability. 
It is urged that there is no such thing 
as paying off the total body of indebted- 
ness either domestic or international, 
any more than there is such a thing as 
paying off the total body of bank de- 
posits. Indebtedness, it is said, is a 
permanent factor in the business world 
and so are cross-investments between 
countries. Therefore it is urged, if I 
understand the argument correctly, 
that the paper evidences of debt or of 
ownership are in themselves just as 
tangible and fina] a form of property as 
anything else. An individual may 
part with them for something else, but 
they still remain im existence. To 
illustrate this line of reasoning it is said 
that before the war the investments of 
England in other countries amounted 
to twenty billions of dollars and were 
annually increasing, and that nobody 
was worrying about how these debts 
were to be paid, or thinking that these 
investments ever would be less. From 
this premise is deduced the theory that 
international debts are to be regarded 
as permanent investments and therefore 
that the paper I. O. U.’s are to be con- 
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sidered as of themselves accomplishing 
final settlement. Thus it is argued 
that the whole theory that imterna- 
tional debts can be paid only in goods 
or gold is untenable. 

It does not seem to me that the 
problem of reparations payments or of 
debts between governments can. be dis- 
posed of in this way. The creditor 
governments are not wanting payments 
in order to have the means of making 
investments in debtor countries, but 
for the purpose of reducing the taxa- 
tion now levied upon their own people. 
What is coming to them is not regarded 
by them as surplus capital. If it was 
possible for the French Government to 
sell German reparation bonds among 
her own investors and thus obtain the 
funds which it sorely needs, or for the 
United States Government to sell Brit- 
ish, French, Belgian or Italian bonds 
upon the public market in this country 
and thus obtain funds to pay off the 
Liberty bonds to which these foreign 
debts are pledged, the question would 
become simply one of private finance 
and no longer one of public policy. 
But that is not the situation. Neither 
the French, Italian, Belgian, nor even 
the British debt can be shifted to the 
public markets of this country. There- 
fore, the question of debts must re- 
main a question of governmental pol- 
icy, and for this reason the situation is 
strained, with resulting irritation and 
controversy. This is what makes the 
problem. It is a question of public 
policy. 


PRESENT ABNORMAL Vs. NORMAL 
DEBTS 


It is true that there is a large body 
of what may be regarded as practically 
permanent international indebtedness, 
including investments, etc. There is 
a very profound and useful philosophy 
in the theory that surplus wealth 
anywhere is part of the general social 


fund, useful throughout society wher- 
ever it may be productively applied. 
In these modern times, granted that 
conditions are such as to give se- 
curity and mutual confidence, the sur- 
plus capital of the world tends to flow 
into that employment which produces 
the best economic results to the world, 
as we see American capital flowing to 
Europe just now. Ido not think there 
is any reason to worry about the inter- 
national debts that are created in this 
manner or their effects upon trade con- 
ditions. The investments of England 
over the world have been made gradu- 
ally, over a long period of time, and 
have been constantly subjected to a 
free play of economic forces. Unless 
they have been productive they have 
been written off as worthless. More- 
over, the policies of the country have 
been in harmony with the policy of 
foreign Investment, for practically free 
admission has been given to imports, 
and imports always have exceeded ex- 
ports. This body of British invest- 
ments abroad was a growing one be- 
cause there had been ample demonstra- 
tion that on the whole the investments 
were sound, that the interest upon them 
would be paid and that investors could 
get their money out when they wanted 
to do so. People continue to keep 
their money in banks because while 
they know that all deposits could not 
be withdrawn at once, they believe the 
banking situation on the whole to be 
sound and that they can get their own 
money whenever they want it. 

This state of confidence does not ex- 
ist as to these foreign debts, and this is 
what makes the problem. The prob- 
lem in reparations and these govern- 
ment debts in the last analysis is in the 
fact that they are a great abnormal 
factor in the situation. These debts 
were not created in normal trade. They 
never could have been created in normal 
trade. They were created by a great, one- 
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way movement of commodities in time of 
war, and nobody wants them paid by a 
great return movement of commodities an 
time of peace. It does not seem that 
we can consistently take the stand of 
insisting upon the payment of debts 
and at the same time refusing to re- 
ceive payment by the only practicable 
means. 

Moreover, there is no reason for 
thinking that this demand for pay- 
ment as commonly expressed in the 
United States will be satisfied simply 
with payment in promises, the interest 
on which will be paid for an indefinite 
period in more promises. For myself, 
I am free to say that if a settlement 
with France, for instance, is to mean 
that we will take French obligations 
for the principle, then more French 
obligations for the interest and so on 
in perpetuity, the difference between 
that and cancellation at the outset 
does not appear to be worth quarrel- 
ing about. That kind of a settlement 
is not going to reduce taxation in the 
United States in the near future. 
Moreover, it is worth something al- 
ways to get rid of anything that is a 
bone of bitter contention between 
people who have always been friends. 

The outstanding fact is that the rep- 
arations question and debts together 
have created an extraordinary situa- 
tion. There is no precedent for dealing 
with it. Such debts never have been 
known in the world and of course none 
like them ever have been paid. It is 
more than six years since the war ended 
and it is probably safe to say that the 
dispute over reparations has cost every 
one of the countries involved in it more 
than they will ever get out of the repa- 
rations. Itis an obscure subject. You 
may have positive views upon it with- 
out being able to convince those who 
have different views. In private busi- 
ness that kind of a case is generally re- 
garded as one suitable for compromise. 


Great Britain is in a stronger posi- 
tion than the other debtors. She is 
not only a great industrial country 
with a great volume of exports, but has 
accumulated large investments around 
the world which are a constant source 
ofincome. Even including her annual 
payments to the United States on ac- 
count of this debt she probably still is 
in a creditor position with the world. 
She is able to gather up exchange in all 
quarters of the globe with which to 
make payments to this country. But 
suppose we had all the other debtor 
countries also out in the markets of the 
world bidding for exchange on the 
United States? There is only a limited 
amount of exchange on the United 
States available in the markets of the 
world. What makes exchange on the 
United States? It is made by our 
purchases in other countries. There 
is just the amount of exchange avail- 
able that is created by sales to the 
United States, and practically all this 
is wanted by the people who wish to 
make purchases in the United States; 
and if you had all these debtor 
countries in the markets of the world 
bidding for exchange with which to 
make payments on these government 
debts, the effect inevitably would be to 
bid up the rate of exchange on the 
United States; a competitive situation 
would be created as between these 
bidders and the people who want to 
buy things here, with the result of 
raising obstacles to our own exports. 

France, Italy and the other debtors 
are not in as good a position to com- 
mand .exchange as is Great Britain. 
They are not great industrial countries. 
Perhaps this situation will change 
in time. It may be that industrial de- 
velopment in the next fifty years will 
work such a change in the productive 
powers of these nations that the whole 
situation will be changed. The debt 
of Great Britain one hundred years 
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ago was thought to be a crushing one, 
but although little of it ever was paid 
off, it had become small in relation to 
the nation’s debt-paying powers before 
the recent additions were made. The 
debtor countries however do not re- 
gard it as any great favor to have the 
debts postponed while full interest 
piles up from year to year. Great 
Britain paid the United States $160,- 
000,000 in 1924, of which 8137,000,000 
was interest and $23,000,000 was 
principal. 

These other countries, I repeat, are 
not great industrial countries. It is 
not so easy for them to obtain the 
means of payment in the United States. 
In my opinion these governments are 
not to be harshly judged because they 
hesitate to enter upon more definite 
obligations as to the terms of payment, 
so long as they do not see how they can 
make such payments without breaking 
down their exchanges and their mone- 
tary systems. They are naturally re- 
luctant to take positive steps toward 
doing what the Dawes Committee has 
said Germany should not be required 
to do. 

We certainly do not want to contrib- 
ute to the instability of the exchanges. 
We are interested in getting all of 
these countries back to the gold stand- 
ard and in the re-establishment of 
normal world trade. Weare interested 
not only as exporters and traders, but 
we are interested as the chief holder of 
gold in the world. We are interested 
in securing greater stability for the 
gold standard. The value of the gold 
standard to us before the war was not 
simply that we had it, but that we had 
it in common with the rest of the world, 
and the gold standard itself derives 
_ stability from its universal use. 

Now the essence of the Dawes 


Report is that great payments running 
from one country to another must be 
treated in a tentative and experimental 
manner. The Dawes Committee did 
not review the estimates of damage 
done by the German armies; it did not 
reduce the claims of France and the 
other countries on the ground that they 
were inequitable, but on the ground 
that their payment was probably im- 
practicable, and the whole world urged 
France to accept the findings of the 
Committee on the ground that prob- 
ably that was the best she could do, 
in her own interest. 

In view of our relations to the Dawes 
Plan it does not appear possible for us 
to take the position that the difficulties 
affecting payments to which France 
has been compelled to yield in her 
claims for reparations shall have no 
consideration in the case of her own 
debts to us. The people of this coun- 
try certainly have no wish to demand 
the impossible. 

The Dawes Plan is now in operation. 
There are today wide differences of 
opinion as to what the results are go- 
ing to be, but a demonstration of the 
theories and principles set forth m the 
Plan is about to be made. When that 
is done, many of these points of dis- 
agreement probably will be eliminated 
and the conditions should be more 
favorable for reaching an amicable 
understanding than they have been 
up to this time. In view of the known 
inability of certain of the debtor coun- 
tries to begin payments at present, 
whatever the circumstances may be in 
the future, it would seem that the 
reasonable course for the United States 
to pursue toward them is to await 
the results of the Dawes Plan and to 
avoid irritating controversy in the 
meantime. 


é 


Debt Cancellations from an English Viewpoint 


By Sir Grores Pasa 
Economist and formerly Editor of The Statist, London 


We the Inter-Allied debts were 
first created the British Govern- 
ment never expected to collect the debt 
from Russia. At any rate, those of us 
who had to advise the British Govern- 
ment in the matter never expected to 
collect the debt. The situation with 
regard to Russia was this: that before 
the war Russia could not finance her- 
self. When she bought foreign stuff 
in any considerable quantity, she had 
to obtain foreign credit for the purpose. 
That credit was used, it is true, for the 
building of railways and for other 
things, but Russia was never in a 
position to buy any very large amount 
of foreign products without foreign 
credit. And one realized that, as soon 
as the war started, if Russia was to be 
of effective help to the Allied cause she 
would have to be financed. I might 
even go farther than that and say 
this—I myself never expected Great 
Britain to have to place a great army 
on the continent of Europe. I believed 
that the French army was so efficient 
and the Russian army so numerous 
that they could take care of the enemy 
armies. What I did expect was that 
Great Britain’s contribution would be 
naval and financial and that we would 
give our share to the work of overcom- 
ing the enemy—our late enemy, our 
present friend, I would say,—that our 
share would be mainly financial. Yes, 
naval too, but mainly financial, but 
that we should never expect to collect 
those debts. They would be in the 
nature of the subsidies that we have 
always used in continental wars. We 
have always financed our friends and 
Allies and in that way largely helped 


to win the continental wars in which 
we have been engaged. 

Now I will go farther than that and | 
say this: When Great Britain came to 
America to borrow, she did intend 
to pay. It was an ordinary commer- 
cial transaction. Some doubt existed 
whether the United States at the be- 
ginning of the war would allow us to 
borrow. At first your government 
was inclined to place an embargo on 
foreign loans. But when it was re- 
alized that if she did place an embargo 
on foreign loans America would not be 
able to sell her products because there 
would be no means of payment for 
those products other than securities, 
then the embargo was removed. 

I think I may say that it was the 
intention of the Allied nations to pay 
America, and I myself regarded the 
loans to the Allied nations with very 
great favor and as something, in a 
measure, as America’s contribution to 
the Allied cause. I regarded it in that 
sense even before you came into the 
war and I regarded it in that way even 
more after you were in the war, so that 
on that score there is no controversy. 
When those loans were obtained from 
America it was the full intention of the 
nations that borrowed to pay and that 
full intention was reflected in the 
prospectus of U. S. Liberty bonds. 
Before the war came to an end, I knew 
that we and our Allies were borrowing 
more than we could ever pay back. I 
knew that we were all doing things 
financially unsound—financially and 
economically unsound. But we had to 
win the war. We had to do every- 
thing to that end. The war cost in- 
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finitely more than anyone had calcu- 
lated, both at home and abroad. No 
one ever thought it was possible for 
nations to raise the enormous debts 
they did raise, both internally and ex- 
ternally. As regards Russia, from the 
very beginning I never expected the 
debt to be repaid. I knew that 
Russia could not pay, and I knew that 
in making loans to Russia those loans 
were in the nature of a subsidy, but I 
did not think the same of France. 


France MORTALLY WOUNDED 


Before the war France had been 
lending substantial sums to the rest of 
the world and I regarded those sums as 
the margin of her paying power. But 
the burden on France was infinitely 
greater than I myself had calculated, 
infinitely greater. France does not 
like to admit how badly she has been 
hurt by the war. Oh, yes, you will 
say, ‘But surely all she is saying about 
reparations and her devastated districts 
proves she does.” No, it does not, and 
she does not like to admit it, and I am 
not quite sure that I am doing her a 
service in stating the facts. Politics 
is largely a game of bluff. And the 
people who can bluff most usually get 
the most, and France, since the war, 
has been bluffing. She cannot afford 
to pursue the policy inevitably that 
she pursued before the war. She has 
been crippled by the war. She has 
lost in men and in seriously wounded 
more men than she can ever replace. 
You can replace your men who were 
killed; we can replace our men who 
were killed; Germany can replace her 
men. But the French cannot replace 
their men. Their man power has 
definitely gone down. Out of a man 
power of something like six millions, 
nearly two millions are useless; nearly 
a million and a half have been killed, 
and another half million so seriously 
wounded they are practically of no use. 


Present Frenca Poricy Musr 
CHANGE 


Now that is a new factor in my calcu- 
lation. I should say that France will 
never regain her pre-war standing un- 
less she changes her mentality, changes 
her customs, and does things in a very 
different manner to what she has done 
before. In order to understand the 
present situation of France I should 
like you to realize that the progress of 
France before the war was very slow. 
If you will go back to the 40’s you will 
find that the population of France was 
twice that of England, Scotland and 
Wales, and if you will come to the 
present time you will find that 
the combined population of England, 
Scotland and Wales is considerably 
greater, nearly 10 per cent greater, 
than that of France. If you will go 
back to the 40’s you will discover that 
the income of France was considerably 
greater than that of Great Britain, but 
if you will come to 1913 you will dis- 
cover that the income of Great Britain 
was nearly twice that of France— 
an extraordinarily slow development. 
Compare it with America and you will 
see that France has been standing 
practically still. Your population and 
your income have gone up by leaps and 
bounds, and there is no limit, almost, 
to the number of people and the in- 
come you can gain in this great country. 
It is likewise true with us, there is no 
limit to the income and population of 
our few islands. 

But with the French it is different. 
France is a nation of small farms, and 
peasant farmers, pursuing a policy that 
peasant farmers would pursue; anxious 
about their farms, nervous about im- 
ports, putting up high protective 
duties to prevent the cheap wheat 
from America coming in, the cheap 
wheat from all the world coming in, put- 
ting up high duties around the French 
Empire and restricting the trade of that 
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empire largely to the French Empire. 
In this situation, with this mentality, 
France is now burdened with debts 
that she cannot possibly bear. 

We have seen the falling franc. To 
what is that fall due? To the enor- 
mous burden of interest on her debt, 
nothing else. She cannot raise the 
taxation that will enable her to pay 
that debt. If the franc were at par, 
France would today have to raise one 
thousand millions sterling in order to 
meet her interest and sinking funds and 
civil service, pensions, army and navy 
and soon. And that cannot be done. 

Where does that bring us to? It 
brings us to this. Ido not want to see 
France more impoverished than her 
own policy is 1mpoverishing her. I 
should like to see the French policy 
change. I should like to see France 
adopt a real, courageous policy, for- 
get her fears, economic, financial and 
political. I want her to do so. Sheis 
at the very moment when she should 
do so, for a nation so filled with fear as 
she is doomed, and it has been largely 
her policy of fear that has prevented 
ber expanding in the way Great 
Britain has expanded. 


CANCEL DEBTS 


Now it is of very great moment that 
we should restore the character of 
France, and make her a progressive 
nation, that we should help her out 
that we should help her in the burden 
that she had to'bear in the matter of 
her killed and wounded. In so far as 
we press for our debts, we are going to 
emphasize this old policy of France, and 
make her more fearful than she has 
been, which is a very serious matter. 
We are going to do more than that. 
Weare going to make it very difficult to 
settle our own debts. France will do as 
she has been doing in the past: try to 
live on as little as she can, keeping her 
expenditures down, saving every franc 


that she can save. And if we press 
for these debts we are going to make 
her still more economic, still more 
(I would say) parsimonious. Some peo- 
ple would say thrifty. It is of the very 
greatest moment that France should 
not adopt any such policy. 

Looking at the matter from a British 
point of view, I will not say “the” 
British point of view—but “a” Brit- 
ish point of view, a point of view 
that is shared by the best thinkers in 
our country, our great bankers, our 
great merchants, yes, and I would say 
also by our great statesmen—not all of 
them, but most ofthem! And it is this. 
It will pay us, and I will add it will 
pay you, to forgive France her debts. 
France will be able to buy more of your 
goods than she will be able to buy if we 
press for these debts. If she would 
only spend more it would be good for 
her and for the world. 

What advantage will it be if we 
collect the debts and diminish the sales 
of our goods to France? We shall get 
no advantage. Those people who have 
hitherto supplied France with goods 
will sell less, and we shall have more 
unemployment. ‘There will be practi- 
cally no reduction of taxation from the 
receipt of the French money and the 
naked fact of it will be, as far as Great 
Britain is concerned, that our un- 
employment will become greater. That 
is the viewpoint of the great mass of 
the British people. We are prepared 
to forgive France because she has been 
so seriously hurt that we do not feel in 
our consciences that we are justified mm 
taking payment of the debts. There 
is no desire to, as it were, put’ our con- 
duct in contrast with yours—none 
whatever. We believe that you are the 
most generous nation in the world, and 
when you fully understand this prob- 
lem you will wish to do what we 
realize ought to be done, even more 
fully than we wish to do it. 


t 
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Then there is the question of the 
other nations: Italy and Belgium. 
Italy also is a very poor nation. 
Prior to the war she was burdened with 
debt. She used to borrow in foreign 
countries. By very great frugality, by 
great effort, by sending her people out 
to all the world, she was gradually 
paying off the debts she had borrowed, 
and her financial position was being 
strengthened. What is her condition 
now? Yes, they will tell you that the 
Italian budget is balanced. It is very 
doubtful, but impose these additional 
sums that Italy owes to you and to us, 
and where will the Italian budget be? 
It will be entirely out of balance. We 
also shall diminish the buying power of 
Italy and to that extent emphasize the 
world trade depression. We shall be 
very much wiser to forgive the debts. 

You will say, “Oh, but surely it will 
be bad for the character of these 
people.” When people are in real 
trouble it is not a bad thing to show 
them a little generosity. 

Now I have put the matter as I view 
it. If it were within my power to 
control the policy of Great Britain, this 
is the policy I should pursue: at once to 
announce under certain conditions that 
Great Britain would forgive France her 
debt and those of Italy and Russia as 
well. What are the conditions under 
which this policy would be pursued? 
The object, of course, is that France 
should recover her prosperity and make 
progress in the future. How is it to be 
done? What policy is needed? Be- 
cause, unless the forgiveness of the 
debts is going to increase France’s 
buying power from us, or at any rate 
not diminish it, our gift will be in vain. 
And in saying buying from us I do not 
mean merely British things, I mean 
buying from the world, consuming 
more, letting her people have a better 
time. I have spent weeks among 
those French peasants, dear people 


living on extraordinarily little. I was 
amazed at the small amount of things 
they consumed: how they made every- 
thing last. They would buy a dress. 
In these days, of course, the normal life 
of a dress bought by a lady 1s about six 
months, then it is worn out. One 
peasant I spoke to, when I asked her 
how long she had had that dress, said, 
after she had thought for a moment, 
“I bought it in 1877.” That is 
French frugality,—taking care of every- 
thing. They mend and take care 
of things in an extraordinary way, 
which means small trade, small con- 
sumption, small earnings. 


FRENCH-GERMAN Pouicy 
It is essential, I think, that we 


‘should get France in a different frame 


of mind, and so I would propose certain 
conditions to begin with, and one of 
those conditions is that she must be 
reasonable in the matter of Germany. 
I, myself, do not believe that that 
money can be transferred from Germany 
to the Entente nations. The sum 
has been reduced from 890,000,000 
pounds sterling to 125,000,000 pounds 
sterling a year, avery great reduction. 
But the Dawes Commission said defi- 
nitely that if they had fixed the amount 
of reparations at the figure that the 
experts believe that Germany could 
pay, it would be so small no one would 
accept the decision. 

In my judgment the sum that 
Germany can pay is very much less 
than the sum that is fixed in the Dawes 
Report. In this report, though not 
definitely fixed, it is assumed the sum 
is settled, and if there is a movement 
it is going to be upward. I believe if 
there is a movement it is going to be 
downward. I should like to have had 
them add to that provision for a revi- 
sion of annual sums upward according 
to an index number a revision down- 
wards also according to the index 
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number, and if the index number 
showed Germany could not pay these 
sums, then the amount would be re- 
duced. 

So far as I can see, we are presently 
coming to an extremely dangerous po- 
litical situation. Germany will carry 
out every letter of the agreement 
that she concluded when she signed the 
Dawes Report. The money will be 
paid over to the transfer committee in 
marks. But if then it cannot be trans- 
mitted (if the exchange fund is not 
great enough), then France would not 
receive the amount she expects to re- 
ceive under this agreement. And that 
is the situation that I myself believe 
will arise. | 
. Well, what will France do? France 

is entitled to remain in the Rhineland, 
and she will say, “We are entitled to 
remain in the Rhineland until these 
reparations are paid.” The Dawes 
Report does not supersede the Treaty 
of Versailles. It is a sort of temporary 
arrangement which does not interfere 
with the Treaty, and under the Treaty 
of Versailles France has the right to 
remain in the Rhineland under certain 
conditions. The sums that France 
expects to obtain for reparations she 
would not obtain, and then she will 
say, in spite of the fact that Germany 
has complied with the Dawes Report, 
“We are going to remain in the Rhine- 
land until we do receive the payments. ” 

Therefore the condition that I would 
make is this, or rather, the line of 
conduct that I would follow is this: I 
would not forgive France her debts 
until: the time came to readjust the 
German reparation payments, and I 
would make the forgiveness of the 
debts conditional on her acting rea- 
sonably, taking the sums that ‘some 
new Dawes Commission considers that 
Germany can and will pay permanently 
or for such a period of years as is de- 
cided. 


It is of the very greatest moment 
from every point of view that the 
French troops should not remain in the 
Rhineland. The Rhineland will be a 
new Alsace-Lorraine question, which 
was the original cause of that late war. 
We cannot have a great question like 
the Rhineland question again threaten- 
ing the peace of the world. Hence I 
would give France a moratorium until 
it is discovered how much Germany 
can pay, and then, when that is dis- 
covered, I would say, “‘ We will forgive 
you your debts provided you come out 
of the Rhineland and accept the new 
conditions. ” 

There is another factor I would 
mention and that is that I believe it a 
great misfortune to France that she 
maintains her present tariff policy. 
The fact that we have had no tariff for 
all these years in my judgment has 
helped to make the British people as 
prosperous as they are today, twice 
as wealthy, or at any rate with twice as 
much income as France, and has en- 
abled Great Britain to build up her 
great population in those small islands. 
And that is another condition I would 
make. I should say to France,“ Great 
Britain is also seriously hurt by the 
war.’ Weare. There is no question 
about it. We cannot sell our goods 
today in the world, not because we are 
not willing to sell as cheaply as other 
people, but because the world cannot 
buy our stuff. The world’s manu- 
facturing power is greater than its 
consuming power, and we cannot sell 
our stuff. There is not the demand. 
It is essential to get the world’s pur- 
chases of manufactured goods increased. 
If Great Britain is to forgive France 
six hundred millions of debt, she has a 
right to see that her real mcome will 
not suffer there, and if France will take 
her tariffs down, not only in France, 
but in the whole of the French Empire, 
it would be, in my judgment, a reason- 
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able compensation for the forgiveness 
of our debts. 


Worp Income Must Br 
EXPANDED 


In conclusion, I do not believe the 
world can recover from the present 
situation, I do not believe we can get 
even areasonable amount of reparations 
out of Germany, I do not believe that 
we can restore Europe, I do not be- 
lieve that the world’s income can be in- 
creased or the other nations that owe 
Europe such great sums of money can 
pay, unless we can bring about a 
gradual expansion of world income. 
The nations now plunged in debt can 
pay only if there can be an expansion 
of income. 

That situation demands one thing:— 
a great expansion in the currents of 
trade, and that expansion of trade can- 
not beobtained with the world pursuing 
the policy in the matter of tariffs it is 
now pursuing. Every nation is put- 
ting up tariffs; blocking the trade of the 
world. I have recently been through 
Europe, and everywhere there was com- 
plaint of the neighbors putting up 
tariffs so the individual nations could 
not sell their goods. When I pointed 
out, “You are doing the same,” they 
said, “Yes, but we have to do it.” I 
heard this from every one of them. 
They said, “If you could induce the 
other nations to take theirs down, we 
will. We can’t be the first, but we 
will do it.” The situation demands 
that all the barriers that exist in the 
world today against the free current 
of trade, the free exchange of goods 
between nations, should be reduced. 
And in that movement France must 
take her part. 


I am glad to say that when I visited 
M. Edouard Herriot, before he became 
Premier of France, in his city of Lyons, 
we made recommendations on this 
point. He gave us a banquet, and 
there declared Lyons was a free-trade 
city and he himself was a convinced 
free trader. Ido not know that he has 
repeated that since he became Prime 
Minister. But that is the view of the 
best thinkers in Europe today: that 
the world cannot recover, that France 
and these other nations cannot re- 
cover unless we can bring about a vast 
expansion in world income. 

And we, ourselves, in Great Britain 
cannot very well face the future if 
the present policy of the world is 
pursued. We are all strangling each 
other. The nations by this policy 
are strangling Great Britain, and it 
would be only just if we offer to for- 
give Europe the two thousand million 
pounds sterling it owes us, freely and 
fully, that they should adopt our 
policy and accept our advice, and do 
those things that will enable us and 
them to expand their trade, to in- 
crease their income and Great Britain’s, 
and to put the world again in a pros- 
perous condition. 

Those are the conditions I would 
make; but in view of those conditions 
I should not be prepared to forgive the 
debts Just yet. I should wait for that 
conference the world must hold in the 
course of two or three years when the 
experience of the Dawes Report has 
been gained. I should wait for that 
time when all these problems must come 
up for discussion-—German repara- 
tions, Inter-Allied debts,"disarmament, 
security, and last, but not least, tariff 
policy. 


The International Debt Question 


é 


By Hox. Rotanp W. BOYDEN 


Formerly Unofficial Observer of the United States on the Reparations Commission 


NYONE who was watching events 
at the beginning of the deprecia- 
tion of the mark and saw the increase 
in German exports which temporarily 
tok place at that moment, and saw at 
the same time every country begin im- 
mediately to put up barriers against 
these exports, knows that there will be 
such barriers to export trade erected. 
Tt has been done in the United States; 
it will be done by others. Perhaps as 
good an illustration as can be found is 
in the case of France. There is nò 
country which has needed goods from 
Germany more than France. There 
was at the time of the Armistice an 
economic vacuum in France which 
might well have been filled by goods 
from Germany, might well have been 
filled by actual importation of German 
labor from Germany. Without dis- 
cussing whether it was wise or not to 
take advantage of all those possibilities, 
it is a fact that those possibilities were 
not taken advantage of and that much 
that Germany might have done and 
done with comparative ease was for 
that reason not done. 

This question of development of ex- 
ports leads naturally to the question of 
exchange because, in connection with 
any international debt, the crux of the 
thing is the exchange of the country 
which is trying to pay the debt. It is 
for that reason that the position of Mr. 
Gilbert, the American representative 
at the head of the Transfer Committee, 
is so important. If it does not prove 
possible to transfer the payments made 
by Germany in German marks into 
foreign currencies, possibilities for con- 
flict will arise. Anyone can see those 


possibilities—the disappointment of 
public opinion in France, the disap- 
pointment of public opinion in other 
countries, the possible friction that 
may arise on that account; as, for 
instance, charges against Germany as 
having contributed by her machina- 
tions or her lack of effort to that result. 
But you can see at the same time how 
much effect on those possibilities of 
friction Mr. Gilbert and his organiza- 
tion may have. They stand there, 
the arbiters in this most important 
subject. We Americans should re- 
alize in the time to come when possibly 
the transfer into foreign currency can- 
not be made, and for that reason disap- 
pointments arise, that Gilbert is the 
judge: that it is up to that American 
there to say why those disappointments 
arise, and it is up to us, so far as we can 
honestly do it, to back him up and to 
help create a public opinion which tells 
the world through his mouth the truth. 
If the world can be brought to believe 
what Gilbert tells them as to whether 
defaults arise because of Germany’s 
lack of goodwill or because of economic 
principles, if the world can trust that 
man Gilbert, these possibilities of con- 


flict will be very much minimized. 


Inter-ALuLIep DEBTS 


And now to come more generally to 
the Inter-Allied debts. Let me state 
one or two obvious facts with reference 
to them. In the first place, they are 
good debts. They are debts that 
ought to be recognized. The argu- 
ments to the contrary have never ap- 
pealed to me. There are many argu- 
ments that can be raised with reference 
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to our treatment of the debts when 
once recognized, but it seems to me a 
great mistake for people abroad in the 
countries which owe these debts or for 
people here to undertake by some 
specious way and with far-fetched 
arguments to prove that these are not 
real debts. People have spoken, for 
instance, of the fact that the money 
was used over here, and that exorbitant 
profits were made out of it, and have 
argued that therefore the debts in their 
entirety were not good. I cast that 
argument aside. In the next place, 
people almost always, in talking about 
the Inter-Allied debts, devote them- 
selves to France. This comes about, 
perhaps, because the French debt is the 
most conspicuous case of debt not yet 
settled; but we ought always to remem- 
ber that other countries are in exactly 
the same position. It is not France 
alone which is not paying its debt, but 
Italy and Belgium are in exactly the 
same category. No one has heard any 
suggestions from these countries with 
respect to the payment of their debts. 
Why do we always talk about France? 

And next, in speaking of the French 
debt, it is very important that we 
should bear in mind that we are not the 
only country which France owes. 
France owes England as well as our- 
selves. The total of the French debt 
is not approximately three billion 
dollars, about which Senator Borah 
speaks; it is approximately seven billion 
dollars, not including interest, and the 
question whether France can or should 
pay us is intimately bound up with the 
question whether France can or should 
pay England. The two debts should 
be dealt with together, and in my judg- 
ment English representatives as well as 
our own should meet France across the 
common table and discuss these mat- 
ters upon that basis. 

I have said that Gilbert’s position is 
all-important in connection with the 


German debt. Why? Because the 
question is so intimately tied up with 
the question of exchange, and so in the 
discussion of these Inter-Allied debts 
we must keep our eyes constantly on 
that question of exchange. Weare too 
apt to discuss these questions on the 
theory that a national debt is practical- 
ly analogous to the debt of an individ- 
ual. An individual, if he has so much 
in the way of assets and half as much 
in the way of debts, can pay his debis. 
And so we think of a country, so much 
in the way of assets, so much in the 
way of annual income—enough to pay 
the debt—and say of course they can 
pay thedebt. You will find that form 
of statement in Senator Borah’s speech. 
He speaks of France as a rich country, 
which itis. But he utterly ignores the 
difference in the average incomes in 
France and in this country in con- 
nection with his comparison of taxa- 
tion, and utterly ignores this question 
of the difference between payment of a 
debt by an individual and payment of a 
debt by a nation. 


FRENCH DIFFICULTIES 


, A nation has two distinct difficulties 
to surmount, to say nothing of others. 
First, the fact that its property is in 
such shape that it cannot readily dis- 
pose of it for the benefit of its creditors, 
and second, this terrible problem of the 
transfer of domestic payments into 
foreign currencies. That last is the 
main point, and no question of debt, 
whether it is the debt of Italy or of 
Belgium or France to us, ought to be 
discussed, without extreme emphasis 
being laid on the question how—what- 
ever our demand may be—how that 
demand is going to affect our exchange 
relations with that country. In other 
words, you can put the question of 
payment of the French debt just this 
way: How much would the payment of 
fifty million dollars by France to us 
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affect French exchange? How much 
would the payment of one hundred 
million dollars by France to us affect 
French exchange? You have first to 
estimate what the effect of the pay- 
ment would be, and then ask yourself 
whether for the sake of getting your 
money you are willing to put on France 
all the dreadful results of a fall in ex- 
change. People here in America live 
with the dollar. It is like the air they 
breathe. Yet they do not think of 
what would happen to them and their 
friends and their savings banks and 
their insurance companies if that dollar 
went down, down, down as we have 
seen money go down in those countries 
abroad. 

People speak sometimes of the great 
advantage which Germany has ob- 
tained by the cancellation of all her 
domestic debts. If that is such a 
wonderful boon, such a great ad- 
vantage to a country, why don’t we 
cancel our domestic debts? Why don’t 
we fix things so that tomorrow all our 
U. S$. Government bonds shall be 
worth nothing? It is the height of 
absurdity. When you go through a 
process like that you go through a 
cataclysm, and it means suffering, 
disaster, to the large majority of the 
people in the country. And in a lesser 
way, in the case of France, the effect, 
the bad effect, which payments to us 
might have on French exchange must 
be considered, because that is what it 
comes down to. In my judgment, 
you could not get a payment of fifty 
million dollars yearly from France 
without affecting French exchange 
seriously. If you went up to one 
hundred million it would not surprise 
me if French exchange went to one 
hundred to the dollar, maybe more. 


Waart Can Bs Pain? 


I have spoken of Mr. Borah’s speech. 
AJl his remarks on this subject, it seems 


to me, are most superficial. What he 
says about the comparison of taxes,— 
those who have heard that question 
discussed by competent experts know 
that he has not gone a quarter of an 
inch below the surface of the subject. 
He speaks of the wealth of France. 
France is wealthy, economically pros- 
perous, but when you think of its 
finances and what it has gone through 
you know that its exchange is in the 
most critical state; you know that al- 
most anything would start that ex- 
change as it was started a little over a 
year ago on the downward path that 
leads to all these difficulties. You 
may think that France ought to pay 
more taxes; you may think that she has 
borrowed too much; but you want, 
whenever you think of that, to consider 
what the obligation of the whole of 
France was to the devastated regions. 
You ought to remember that in the 
middle of the war the country pledged 
itself to those devastated regions, and 
that it has kept that pledge. And you 
ought to remember how difficult it is, 
after all the suffering and loss that 
there has been in France, to increase 
taxes In the way that drastic finance 
might have increased them. You may 
think that France ought not to have so 
large an army. Personally I do not 
agree with that point of view. In my 
judgment France needs a large army 
to insure her own safety, to insure the 
peace of Europe. I may think that 
sometimes she uses that army as I 
would not like to see it used, but never- 
theless I have got sense enough to 
know that there is no chance of France 
using any common sense in her political 
relations unless she has an army large 
enough to make her feel safe. 

Mr. Borah omits all consideration of 
the French debt to England. He lays 
great stress on the sacredness of inter- 
national obligations. I agree with the 
sacredness of international obligations, 
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but the sacredness of international obli- 
gations never goes to the extent of 
compelling anybody to pay anything 
that he cannot pay. The sacredness of 
international obligations involves mere- 
ly the recognition of the debt and the 
doing of what can be done to meet it. 
It does not necessarily involve full 
payment of the debt, and the same 
man who talks so much of the sacred- 
ness of international obligations is per- 
fectly agreeable to the settlement with 
England which, of course, was in 
essence a cancellation of so much of the 
English debt. He is perfectly pre- 
pared for moratoria, reductions of 
interest, one thing or another, any- 
thing so long as you do not call it can- 
cellation. The real point is: What can 
these countries pay? What can they 
pay without exposing themselves to 
financial dangers to which we would not 
be willing to expose them even for the 
sake of our getting our money? 


Wuar THE Dawes PLAN OFFERS 


The effect of public opinion is great, 
and if anyone has ever seen that effect, 
it is I. If you can imagine a public 
opinion which was based on stronger 
reasons than the public opinion in 
France with respect to the payment of 
the German indemnity, your imagina- 
tion goes far beyond mine, and that 
public opinion was, of course, inflamed 
by those who honestly believed in 
forcing payment out of Germany, as 
well as by those who talked that way 
from the point of view of the dema- 
gogue. And so we had in France the 
strongest possible public opinion in 
favor of getting all their just claims 
from Germany. And what did it ac- 
complish? It accomplished nothing 
except to postpone for four or five years 
the inevitable facing of the ultimatum 
which Providence seems to have im- 
posed in the matter of: economics and 
finance. It took four or five years be- 


fore public opinion, having tried all 
other methods, came down to the 
simple common sense of the Dawes 
Plan. And it is perhaps impossible 
that it should have been otherwise, al- 
though much earlier it seemed at times 
as though we were on the verge of 
getting translated into reality what 
everyone who was informed knew had 
got to come sometime. But it was not 
until after the Ruhr had been occupied, 
and that occupation had come to 
nothing that the Dawes Plan was per- 
mitted to work. That Plan is merely 
the substitution of workable machinery 
for machinery that was utterly un- 
workable. It will work if the countries 
who are responsible for its working 
put the same spirit into its working 
that was put into its preparation. 
The principles which are stated in the 
Plan itself, if adopted by the Allied 
Governments in good faith, will make 
that Plan work, not necessarily to pro- 
duce all the possibilities which appear 
in the Plan, but to produce all that 
can be paid. 

The essence of the Dawes Plan is to 
protect the debtor country from ex- 
cessive demand upon its exchange re- 
sources, which excessive demand, by 
throwing exchange out of gear, leads 
to an unbalanced budget, then to de- 
preciation of currency, then back to 
further lowering of exchange—that 
vicious circle, which we have seen oper- 
ate not only in Germany but in other 
countries. The Dawes Plan guards 
carefully against that possibility. 

With our wish to see things bettered 
in Europe, we have done everything 
possible to procure the adoption of that 
Dawes Plan. Those Americans who 
went over there unofficially went over 
with the Godspeed of our government, 
practically appointed by our govern- 
ment; every effort was made by our 
government to secure the adoption of 
the results of their report. We have 
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advised France strongly to be reason- 
able; we have said to her: “Look out for 
this danger with respect to exchange; 
be very careful that by asking too much 
you do not prevent your getting what 
you can get.” But while we have 
done everything possible to put that 
principle over, on France, we have 
done nothing yet to put that principle 
over on ourselves, to educate our own 
public opinion. And yet, the principle 
is Just as important in relation to our 
claim versus France as it is to France’s 
claim versus Germany. 

We ought to apply the Dawes Plan 
to our own claims against all these 
countries. It ought to be possible for 
statesmen of the United States to meet 
French statesmen and discuss the 
possibilities of France along those lines. 
But what have we done? We have 
appointed a Debt Commission, and we 
have tied them hand and foot so that 
they do not dare to take any responsi- 
bility in this matter. They took their 
lives in their hands when they made 
that arrangement with England, and 
went back to Congress with it. Is that 
any way to deal with:a subject like this 
which depends on economic and finan- 
cial principles? 

And after you apply the principle of 
the Dawes Plan to the French debt, 
you still have left for consideration 


those principles of which I have re- 
ferred to before. Some pecple call 
them sentimental—I prefer to call 
them moral. These moral ard senti- 
mental considerations apply after we 


^ get by the application of cold-blooded 


business principles, for if we apply the 
Dawes Plan principle to our claim 
against France we should be doing 
exactly what we have asked France to 
do in the case of Germany. It seems to 
me that the United States ought to be 
prepared, and I know is prepared, to go 
further than that with France, our 
friend and our ally, whose sufferings we 
have shared in a small measure, whose 
courage we have admired in connection 
with the contest itself, and whose 
courage and devoted effort we have ad- 
mired in connection with the recon- 
struction which has followed the war. 
We talked a great deal about Lafayette 
during the war, but I think Lafayette 
was really only a symbol of this admira- 
tion of ours for France and of our de- 
sire to be at her side. And France still 
has our sympathy and admiration. 
You remember Pershing’s eloquent 
speech when at the tomb of Lafayette 
he said, “Lafayette, we are here!” 
Do we want to see our Debt Commis- 
sion at the tomb of Lafayette, saying, 
“Lafayette, again we are here, but this 
time what we want is money!” 


Inter-Allied Debts and America’s Opportunity 


By J. Henry SCATTERGOOD 


Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, and First Chief of Friends’ Reconstruction Bureau 
of American Red Cross in France 


I HAVE often thought of the post-war 

problems in Europe in terms of a log 
jam with the floods piling up behind it 
of chaos, despair, bankruptcy, death 
and fears of new wars; and if that log 
jam is to be let out under control there 
are three big key logs that have to be 
cut through: the first is reparations, the 
second Inter-Allied debts and the third 
armaments. 

The first key log—reparations—is 
now being cut through by good work- 
men with good tools working through 
the Dawes Plan. But even if the 
Dawes Plan can continue to succeed 
and even if the transfer problem can be 
solved, the reparation key log cannot 
be cut through all the way until the 
total of the bill against Germany is 
legally reduced. Practically the Dawes 
Report does reduce it to one-third of 
what was fixed in 1921 by the Repara- 
tions Commission, but legally that sub- 
ject was not allowed to be touched, nor 
was even the number of years allowed 
to be stated for which Germany must 
pay the annuities fixed by the Plan. 
Hence, if interest were to be charged on 
the unreduced outstanding amount, 
Germany will be digging her own grave 
deeper and deeper every year, even 
after paying the full amounts that the 
Dawes experts calculated it would be 
possible for her to pay, unless a reduc- 
tion is legally provided for. 


RELATION or Dest TO REPARATIONS 


Now the first key log of reparations is 
so interlocked with the second key log 
of Inter-Allied debts that we can hardly 
expect a legal reduction of the total of 
reparations until there is first some 
legal disposition of the Inter-Allied 
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debt problem. Have the Allies any 
moral right to ask France, for example, 
to loosen her stranglehold on repara- 
tions and indemnities from Germany in 
one corner of the great chessboard, 
while the United States and England 
refuse to loosen their strangleholds on 
Inter-Allied debts from France in the 
other corners? To France both are 
parts of her great financial problem. 
If we in the United States insist on 
collecting from France ail that we have 
a legal right to demand, we are going to 
take away from her more than a helf, 
perhaps three-fourths, of all that she 
can ever realize from her collections 
from Germany under the Dawes Plan 
in two generations, even if it does work 
one hundred per cent and even if the 
transfer problem can be solved,—which 
no economist has yet been willing to say 
can fully take place. And if we thus 
demand our part, England has just as 
much right—because her debts are on 
all fours with ours—to take another 
half of what France will ever get from 
Germany. And that means in the last 
analysis that France, our friend end 
ally, will have to pay over to the United 
States and England about one and one- 
quarter times as much as she is ever 
going to get from Germany, and be left 
in the position of having to pay per- 
manently out of her own pocket the full 
cost of the repairs of the devastated 
areas as well as her own share of the cost 
of the war. Now I cannot believe that 
the American people or the British 
people have it in their hearts to treat 
France that way if they could really see 
in true perspective; certainly the mil- 
lions of soldiers who have served in the 
devastated areas and those of us who 
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have helped in their reconstruction, 
who know first hand what France has 
suffered, would not be so inclined. 
And would not this be all the more true 
if we would not overlook the fact that 
about two-thirds of the debts due the 
United States were before the Armistice 
and were for common war purposes; if 
we would not pass over the fact that al- 
most all the debts were spent in this 
country and that profits were made on 
them? And would not all this still be 
true even if the debts could be fully 
repaid to us? 


REDUCTIONS INEVITABLE 


That the Inter-Allied debts due the 
United States ever can be fully repaid 
in any way that we would be willing to 
accept, is a question only too real to 
economists. And yet what statesman 
or politician in this country is willing to 
tell the facts frankly to the American 
people and help them really to see the 
whole situation in its world perspec- 
tive? Inter-Allied debts in this coun- 
try form exactly the same problem for 
our public men here as the reparation 
problem has been to the public men of 
France. Only gradually is it politically 
` possible that the bitter and disappoint- 
ing realities can be unfolded to the 
people. Sooner or later, we too must 
realize that with Inter-Allied debts, as 
with reparations, it is not a question of 
what may be needed or what it may be 
thought should be repaid, but that it is 
a question of what can be done. Even 
afte the debts are fully acknowledged 
and perhaps refunded, in effect a 
“Dawes Plan” for them will have to be 
provided, if the problems of exchange 
and transfer are to be solved. And in 
the end extensive liquidations of the 
war will have to be faced even by the 
victorious nations, just as they have al- 
ready been the lot of the countries 
which were defeated. The real facts 
and economic laws will have to be met, 
and just exactly as a business man re- 


luctantly gets out his red ink bottle at 
the end of the year and crosses off his 
bad debts, so the world is already begin- 
ning the process and before it finishes 
will have to use, not a bottle, but a bar- 
rel of red ink to liquidate most of the 
internal and the external losses with 
their hopeless economic problems that 
have come out of the war. 


Nor CANCELLATION OF DEBTS 
FOR NOTHING 


Now does that mean with the United 
States that we must or should cancel 
the Inter-Allied debts? Personally I 
do not think so, in spite’of the difficul- 
ties and improbabilities of their col- 
lection. I fully agree that the first step 
is to establish clearly their legality and 
their recognition by the debtor nations, 
and then proceed from that point. 
The leverage of these Inter-Alhed debts 
gives us a power that no nation in his- 
tory has ever had in like amount before; 
and it surely should not be surrendered 
or cancelled for nothing. 

All roads lead right to Washington. 
I have already pointed out how the 
French road leads there. And so also 
with the British. England has long seen 
the realities of the situation more than 
we have; two years ago she came to 
the point of being willing to reduce her 
claims for reparations from Germany 
and for Inter-Allied debts due her from 
her Allies so that the total of these two 
will be as much as and no more than she 
has to pay to the United States. With 
Italy it is the same—she can never col- 
lect in reparations as much as she owes 
in Inter-Allied debts. Hence the way 
the second key log of Inter-Allied debts 
can be cut depends on how we get out 
our tools at Washington. It can never 
be done as a worldwide proposition 
unless we start it and do it in a big 
way. 

Now the American people will never 
consent to cancellation or even reduc- 
tion of the Inter-Allied debts without 
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consideration. And this is especially 
the case if the credits so created in 
Europe should go into new bullets and 
make possible new wars over there. 
But, on the other hand, if our leaders 
could develop a new proposition that 
could be put up to our country with an 
appeal to the generosity and idealism 
that are latent in our hearts and ready 
to be once more stirred,—if we could be 
led, not threatened or driven—if the 
proposition could be shaped in some 
practical form and be presented under 
bold leadership to the American people 
by which we could trade off those debts 
for a worldwide settlement that could cut 
all three key logs in the log jam, would 
we not only recognize that such a settle- 
ment would be better than money, but 
also support and welcome it? 


TRADING OFF OF ÎNTER-ÅLLIED DEBTS 
FOR CONSTRUCTIVE POLICIES FOR 
WORLD SETTLEMENT 


When the time comes—and let us 
pray that it may be soon—that we can 
call a second Washington conference, 
at which the debtor and creditor na- 

tions will sit around the table to solve 
the economic and other international 
problems, it will be the United States 
that will hold the ace cards and will be 
able through the leverage of these Inter- 
Allied debts, and through our reservoir 
of credits, our financial, economic and 
moral strength, to get almost anything 
in the way of constructive world policy 
if only we know what we want our- 
selves. We must therefore first have a 
constructive foreign policy. Second, we 
must be ready when such a conference 
comes, to go into it not empty handed 
and anxious only to receive, but on the 
other hand, ready to give up, provided 
others will also make sacrifices. Why 
wasthefirst Washington conferencesuch 
a success? Jt was because Secretary 
Hughes had worked out a constructive 
plan under which we were ready to give 
up so many battleships provided the 


others did the same; and it seized the 
imagination of the world and was irre- 
sistible. Now again in a second Wash- 
ington conference it would be our great 
opportunity again to present to the 
world a plan under which we would be 
willing to trade off the debts due us for 
a quid pro quo in the shape of a general 
world settlement involving the cutting 
of all three key logs, namely, the reduc- 
tion of reparations, the reduction of 
Inter-Allied debts all round and the 


reduction of armaments. 


REDUCTION of REPARATIONS 


Às to the reduction of reparations, 
nobody wants to reduce the bill below 
what Germany can pay, but what is the 
use of still keeping in the bil what 
everybody now knows Germany cannot 
pay? That key log must sooner or 
later be cut all the way through. 


REDUCTION OF [NTER-ALLÆD DEBTS 


As to the reduction of Inter-Allied 
debts, that would make possible the 
lifting of the clouds that now hang over 
the credits of the European world— 
both governments and business—and 
make possible the raising of the scale of 
living of scores of millions of people, 
bringing them back again mto the 
world’s markets in a way utterly im- 
possible as long as these clouds hang 
over the credits. And this will give us 
our share of the benefits of that new 
trade as much as everybody else. 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


Andas to the reduction of armaments, 
could anything else work as much as 
this toward the solution of the security 
problem? And if all nations, including 
the United States, fail or refuse to find 
security through co-operation, then 
the nations will continue to attempt to 
find it individually and or by alliances, 
and the world will have the old system 
in spite of all the sacrifices and high 
purposes of the war. 
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America’s OPPORTUNITY 


That Europe has been valiantly try- 
ing to work out the security problem by 
the new method of co-operation must 
be evident from the proceedings at 
Geneva at the last Assembly and since. 
Europe is ready to be molded into some 
new form of co-operative effort if only 
the potter can be found bold enough 
and constructive enough to undertake 
the task. To change the figure, the 
world is balancing in the scale between 
the old method and the completion of 
some new plan of co-operation. Can 
anyone doubt that the scale will tilt on 
the side into which the United States 
throws its weight? And just as the 
dark side is that millions of people in all 
countries are cynically turning back 
again to the old method of war prepared- 
ness and new alliances, so the bright 
side is that more millions of people than 
ever before in every country have come 
to realize that in that old method there 
is nothing but suicide, that there is not 
a chance of solving the highly complex 
and dangerous problems of Europe and 
of the world except by the method of 
co-operation and through further per- 
fection of the machinery for peace. 

Now the searching question for all of 
us in the United States to ask ourselves 
is—are we doing our part in leading 
toward this great goal? For decades it 
has always been the policy of the United 
States to lead the world in every move- 
ment toward world co-operation. to- 
ward arbitration, toward the World 
Court, toward the idea of the League of 
Nations. And yet now, through the 


effects of politics and partisan and per- | 


sonal squabbles, the United States 
since the war has not only not led in 
this procession, but has had too little 
place in it altogether. Others have 
been leading the procession in the place 
we ought again to occupy. 

I believe there are millions of people 


in our country who would welcome the 
kind of leadership that would again put 
the United States in its rightful place as 
the active head of the world’s proces- 
sion in all co-operative movements for 
peace, who would rejoice to see partisan 
politics stop at the three-mile limit as 
far as our foreign affairs are concerned, 
and who would support a constructive 
program of utilizing our Inter-Allied 
debts as a leverage upon the world 
situation to secure a general all 
around settlement of the three key 
log problems. 

“To whom much is given, much 
shall be required.” If we turn to the 
world merely the hard face of the credi- 
tor, we shall have litile effect in promot- 
ing the great moves forward for con- 
structive peace; but, on the other hand, 
as the old proverb has it, 


As in water face answereth face 
So the heart of man to man, 


if we turn to the longing and expectant 
world the face of the big brother, kindly 
and willing to help on right lines, isthere 
any reason to doubt what the response 
will be, or that we could not secure, as I 
have said, almost anything we want in 
constructive world policy if only we 
know what we want ourselves? 

Our leaders cannot lead much faster 
than the people follow, so do not let us 
put all the blame on our leaders. Let 
us all—leaders and people together— 
blame ourselves that we have not yet 
since the war done our full share in co- 
operating with the other nations in 
working out the great problems that 
must be solved. 

May our leaders be bold enough to 
teach us and lead us so that we may 
again do our full part in working for 
that better day and in trying to make 
real the ideals that the boys died for, 
that everybody sacrificed for and that 
the peoples of all nations expected that 
the war would bring. 


A Plea for Practical Co-operation and Understanding 
in the Settlement of World Debts 


By Herpert Apams Gresons, Pu. D., Lirr. D. 
Princeton University 


\ Ñ THAT I have to say regarding the 

field of international relations is 
not from the viewpoint of the financier 
or from the viewpoint of the political 
economist, but from the viewpoint of 
the political scientist, which is some- 
thing a little bit different, although I 
admit, of course, that in the study of 
our field of international relations we 
have to be taking into effect constantly 
the play of economic laws and forces, 
and of finance, upon the relations 
among nations. 

I have come to feel—and feel very 
strongly—that whatever we may do in 
regard to international organization at 
Geneva or elsewhere, and whatever 
progress we may think we can make in 
conferences on disarmament or upon 
oplum or upon other questions that 
disturb international relations, we are 
never going to make any real definite 
progress towards healing the wounds 
left by the World War, toward restor- 
ing Europe and the whole world to 
normal relations, to harmonious rela- 
tions, until we have tackled by the 
horns this great problem of interna- 
tional debts and have viewed it frankly 
in its relation to the goal and the ideal 
that we all have before us of world 
peace. Therefore, the thing we must 
discuss, and discuss frankly, is the 
actual state of mind of nations toward 
one another as influenced and affected 
by the existence of these tremendous 
obligations. 


ÅTTITUDE oF ALLIES TOWARD DEBT 
SETTLEMENTS 


Call it heresy if you will, I am not 
going to make any distinction between 
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reparations and other kinds of inter- 
natioral obligations. They form the 
same problem. From the point of 
view of acquitting them, they form the 
same problem in an economic sense. 
They are beginning to be the same 
problem in the political sense, because 
we are getting away from the World 
War, and getting away from it far 
more rapidly than most of us realize 
who had a part in it and whose thinking 
is affected by those years between 1914 
and 1919. A new generation is grow- 
ing up and coming to the front, a gen- 
eration which has no responsibility 
either on one side or the other for the 
war, which does not feel the direct 
effects of the sufferings of the World 
War in the acute form that we felt 
those effects from 1914 to 1919. And 
this new generation on one side or the 
other—in Germany as well as in France 
and Great Britain and the smaller 
countries—is not thinking of how the 
debt was incurred, is not being influ- 
enced by the reasonableness of the debt 
or the form of the obligation or the 
righteousness of it or whatever you 
may call it, but sees one great thing: 
and that is the fact of the obligation. 
Therefore, in dealing with the psycholo- 
gical factors that are affecting relations 
among nations and disturbing world 
peace, that are preventing re-establish- 
ment of world peace, we have to dis- 
cuss foremost above everything this 
transcendent problem: the fact of these 
debts, their existence, and how they 
are affecting the relations among 
nations. 

Now in England I discovered what 
one could easily see by reading the 
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press, that they are not so sure over 
there that the Baldwin settlement was 
the last word in regard to the settle- 
ment of debts between the United 
States and Great Britain. The English- 
man says to himself, “Of course, I am 
in this hole; I have got to pay, and as 
long as I can pay, as long as I think I 
can pay that sum, why we'll arrange 
it; we'll pay it.” But we must re- 
member that the mentality of the 
Britisher in regard to the obligations 
owing to the United States is exactly 
the same mentality we should have 
if we were in their place, that is, they 
are not a debtor merely, but also a 
creditor; that there are owing to Great 
Britain by Continental European na- 
tions as large sums as the_sums owing 
to us, and that while they are paying 
now interest and amortization on their 
obligations to the United States, the 
nations that owe money to them, espe- 
cially the great nations like France and 
Italy (and Germany on the reparations 
account), are giving them virtually 
nothing either of interest or amortiza- 
tion. They feel that we were in a 
common war with them and that they 
are being penalized because they were 
gentlemen and “played cricket,” as it 
were, and they also have the feeling, 


and a very strong feeling, which em-, 


bitters their relations both with the 
United States and France, that France 
is trying to reach out in some way to 
make a more favorable arrangement 
with the United States than they made, 
and that the people of the United 
States are willing to make a more 
favorable arrangement with France. 
There is no constructive work that 
we can do in the immediate future to 
preserve harmonious relations between 
the United States and Great Britain so 
long as these ideas exist in the minds of 
the British and in our own minds too, 
because the feelings are mutual on both 
sides of the Atlantic. We say, “Well, 


it is merely a matter for France and 
ourselves, the settlement of the debt,” 
and that has been said on the floor of 
the United States Senate and in the 
press, —“It is a matter between our- 
selves. Let the French come to us; 
they didn’t borrow through Great 
Britain—the British settled theirs,— 
Jet the French Government settle 
theirs.” But how have we reacted 
when there has been some talk about 
the French getting together with the 
British for the settling of debts, or the 
Roumanians with the British, or the 
Poles with the French? Every time 


‘ any one of those smaller European 


nations or one of the greater ones like 
Italy or France has been rumored to be 
on the point of making some arrange- 
ment with Great Britain without hav- 
ing refunded the debt m Washington, 
there has been an outcry in this 
country. 

There is exactly the same reason for 
the British to feel wronged not only by 
the debtor nations but also by the 
United States, if the United States 
should countenance any overtures to 
settle the debt of France on any more 
favorable basis than with them. 

This wecan besure of: there will come 
between the British and ourselves a 
great and tragic rift, if we ever make 
any refunding arrangement with France 
or with any European nations and give 
better terms than we have given the 
British, and at the same time insist on 
the British keeping the Baldwin terms. 
In other words, whatever concessions we 
make to any other European nation we 
must be prepared at the same time to 
make to Great Britain. Also, we run 
the risk of alienating British public 
opinion from us, not in a mild way, but 
in & very serious way, if we undertake 
refunding negotiations with any single 
one of the nations that are debtors of 
Great Britain, without calling the 
British into council with ourselves and 
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making it a common, open meeting of 
creditors and debtors. 


ÅGE-OLD Creprror-DEBTOR 
ANTAGONISMS 


Now that same thing holds in regard 
to reparations payments. Germany is 
a debtor nation to France; but we 
must not forget here in America that 
just as Great Britain is both a debtor 
and creditor nation, so France is both a 
debtor and creditor nation. Great 
Britain is our debtor, but she is the 
creditor of France, and of all these 
other European nations, as she is also 
the creditor of Germany on reparations. 
France is our debtor. She is the 
debtor of the British also, but she is 
also the creditor—and the biggest 
creditor—of the Germans on the repa- 
rations account. And when we look at 
it from the Italian point of view, the 
Italians also say they are creditors on 
the reparations account as well as being 
debtors to us for war advances. Then 
we go to the smaller nations—take any 
one of them—there are Poland and 
Jugoslavia. Roumania, particularly, 
had some trouble recently about the 
settlement of the debt to us. All these 
nations are not only debtor nations, 
but they are also creditor nations on 
the reparations account, and they 
claim, and quite rightly claim, that 
probably the sums due them for the 
wrongs they underwent during the 
World War, and their losses, are as 
great as the sums they borrowed from 
us in order to help fight the common 
enemy. Did we not see very clearly at 
the Geneva Conference how Russians 
viewed the question of international 
debts when the question was brought 
up of the new Soviet Russia recognizing 
all the indebtedness of old Czarist 
Russia? They said, “Gentlemen, you 
forget that there are claims on the other 
side,—there are the various invasions 
our country has suffered, and we have 


here the bills for them. When we 
speak of international obligations, 
settling debts, let’s settle both sides, 
the credit side and the debit side.” 
Now we, of course, say to ourselves, 
“We don’t know anything about that.” 
But what person who has people owing 
money to him is able to sweep aside all 
arguments except the mere fact of the 
existence of the debt? We should not 
be surprised at the feeling that exists in 
Europe in regard to us, the feeling that 
exists in Europe in regard to England, 
the feeling that exists in England in 
regard to us, the feeling that exists in 
the smaller European nations in re- 
gard to their various creditors, and 
the feeling that exists in the nations 
that have to pay reparations towards 
those to whom they have to pay these 
reparations. Remember the old 
adage—‘‘ Your money lend and lose a 
friend.”” And you know as well asI do 
that one of the most dangerous things 
to friendship 1s to get any friend of 
yours under a great obligation to you. 
Frequently, when you have done 
something and then pose as sort of a 
benefactor, when you recall to others 
that “I came along and helped,” the 
feeling of gratitude is drowned by a 
feeling of resentment which turns often 
to a feeling of hatred. Going on to 
reparations obligations, it is exactly 
the same with the man who has wronged 
you, and from whom you exact tangible 
and constant admission of the wrong. 
It is said sometimes, “The man who 
wronged you most is the man who 
hates you most.” I think that very 
frequently, however, the man who 
hates you the most is the man to whom 
you have done a kindness, and whom 
you remind of the kindness frequently. 
There is no use of our concealing the 
fact that all over Europe as a result of 
the money due to us, we are disliked. 
There is no use of concealing the fact 
that if you go to France today and try 
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to tell the French that the Americans 
came over there and won the war for 
them, that they ought to be eternally 
grateful for that, and not try to renig 
on their debt, the reaction you get is a 
very bad one. That affects interna- 
tional relations. 

When we come to the question of the 
existence of these international debts, 
T have already mentioned that Russia 
raised counterclaims in the Geneva 
Conference, and it was the raising of 
those counterclaims that caused the 
Geneva Conference, as far as Russia 
was concerned, to break up. Unsettled 
international debts will cause to fail 
any new conference. This is true of 
other nations as well as of Russia. A 
new generation is growing up that did 
not know the war. It knows only the 
burden imposed by the war, and that 
new generation cannot be expected to 
feel exactly the same as the generation 
that fought the war. You must re- 
member that it is a new generation in 
Germany as well as in other countries, 
which has the reparations upon its 
back today. This new generation, 
growing up, says, “With the terrible 
burdens imposed on us under the Dawes 
or whatever plan you use, we are 
supposed to pay stupendous sums.” 
Oh, but you say, “The sins of the 
fathers shall be visited on their children 
unto the third and fourth generations.” 
That may be all very well, if it is 
possible to impose the maintenance of 
the obligation. If the obligation is not 
recognized, if it is resented, almost 
immediately there comes the beginning 
of the smouldering feeling that leads to 
the preparation of another World War. 

And so we find, in viewing these 
psychological factors among nations, 
in watching the play and the interplay 
of forces, that what keeps the world in 
turmoil today is the existence and the 
insistence upon the repayment, amort- 
ization and interest, of all these inter- 


national obligations; what the world is 
domg today is creating influences that 
are Inevitably going to lead to new wars, 
by the alienation of the affections 
among the Powers that fought together 
as comrades in the recent war and by 
keeping alive the spirit of war in the 
enemy countries. Now it is all very 
well for anyone to get up and protest, 
and say this and that in regard to 
Germany. But you must not forget 
that we are speaking today of facts. 
How frequently people have to be 
reminded that the statement of a fact 
does not necessarily mean your ap- 
proval of the fact. I might say, for 
instance, “The king is dead.” Now if 
the king happened to be dead, and I 
said, “The king is dead,” it wouldn’t 
necessarily mean that I am glad the 
king is dead or that I think the king 
ought to have died! And yet that is 
so frequently the reaction towards one 
who deals with these international 
questions when prejudices are still alive 
and sentiment is moving us. 


Face rHe Facts. 


The fact is that we have these 
obligations, however they were in- 
curred, and the economists have all, 
without exception, told us that both 
reparations and debts are so enormous 
that it will be impossible ever to 
amortize the totals of them, let alone 
pay the interest. 

If it is so very difficult for Great 
Britian to pay $62,000,000 a year, 
and almost beyond expectation for 
France to pay the sum set for her, 
even interest at two per cent, on 
the obligation that she owes us, how 
hopeless is the German reparations 
situation. Great Britain has her 
colonies, her self-governing dominions 
to help with good will, her navy, her 
merchant marine, her banking balances 
all over the world, a far-flung and in- 
creasing foreign trade, and yet even 
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then it is impossible for her, without 
great hardship, annually to pay 
$162,000,000,—how can we expect 
even of the Dawes Plan the payment, 
much less the transmitting through 
international exchange, of four times 
that amount every year from Germany, 
who has no colonies, no merchant 
marine, no navy, and who has ex- 
tinguished by depreciation of her 
currency all her internal obligations, 
and is, therefore, not in such a good 
position from that fact as some people 
imagine. How would we all feel if all 
the money we had in Liberty bonds 
throughout the country was suddenly 
rendered worthless? 

Germany has placed upon her im- 
possible burdens; France has her bur- 
dens, too, and cannot pay us unless 
Germany does the impossible. Great 
Britain can pay, and is paying, but 
wants the debt reduced still further. 
It has been clearly pointed out that we 
have had, even in the Baldwin plan, so 
hostilely received in Great Britain, a 
partial cancellation by virtue of the 
rate of interest and length of time and 
terms of amortization. 

Now we are facing facts. We say to 
ourselves: “The existence of this great 
body of international obligations is 
something working so hard against 
peace that we are not exaggerating in 
stating that it is an influence against 
the re-establishment of peace far 
greater than the influence for the 
establishment of peace of everything 
that is being done at Geneva or any 
international conference.” 


Waar ture U. S. Can Do 


What, then, in this situation, should 
be our sentiment? What should we 
place first? Going ahead with the 
ideas of World Court and League of 
Nations, of disarmament? All those 
things are very good in themselves. 
But ought we not first of all frankly 


and courageously to tackle the problem 
that is the most important, because it 
is the immediate problem? Because its 
solution is a prerequisite to the restora- 
tion of harmony and equilibrium? 

We of the United States think we are 
all by ourselves in our Continent, and 
assume that we can exact the repay- 
ment of these obligations from European 
nations without goingin to helpthem to 
get on their feet. There never was, in 
the history of banking, a creditor who 
had large sums of money owing to him 
who could simply sit back in his banking 
house and get that money coming in. 
A creditor has to go out, participate 
very often in the business on which he 
has a mortgage, lend the people that 
owe him money more money in order 
that they can pay him back the 
original money. He has to enter into 
the problem of his debtors, and study 
the factors of the situation, and go 
right in and help, in order to get what 
is due to him, or even a small part of it. 
That is always the case, when we deal 
with debtors who are near bankruptcy. 

The United States cannot keep out of 
a general settlement of European debts. 
If we want to get any of the money 
coming to us at all, or if we want to 
come out of this situation with honor 
and credit and any affection left for 
the United States on the part of 
European peoples, we have to be will- 
ing to go into some international con- 
ference, abandoning the policy we have 
followed up to this time, and say, “We 
will pool the debt of the United States 
with all other Inter-Allied debts, in- 
cluding reparations, and try to arrive 
in some way at a solution of the 
question.” 

Let us state the lesson so clearly 
indicated by considering the psycholog- 
ical factor in international relations. 
We shall see immediately, not after a 
few months, but immediately, the 
difference in the whole European 
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problem the moment we take the step 
that I have advocated. Let us decide 
to make ourselves a full partner in the 
whole problem of reparations and of 
Inter-Allied debts. In the settlement 
of them let us be willing to make 
sacrifices. Of course we can insist 
upon some sacrifices being made on the 
other side, naturally, in bargaining. 
But we must be willing to make 
sacrifices; and, as a token of this will- 
ingness, this is my final point: If we 
are going into this thing, we have not 
only to create a Commission, but we 
have to give that Commission full 
power to act for us in this matter. We 
cannot send a Commission over there 
with limited powers that will come 
back with a sheaf of compromises and 
arrangements that have to be ratified 
here or ratified there. We must givethe 
Commission the power to act. And to 
that end public opinion will have to 
manifest itself in our coming Congress. 

I am in favor of working for all these 


admirable schemes and plans of inter- 
national organization and disarmament. 
But I think we have struck what is the 
first and immediate problem, and I 
hope that everyone, from every part of 
the country, if they agree with what I 
have said of how this question of inter- 
national debts is working agaist 
world peace, and of how if we want to 
work for world peace, it must be 
solved first of all—TI hope all who agree 
with me in that point of view will 
endeavor to spread the knowledge in 
regard to these problems of interna- 
tional relations as widely as they can, 
thus helping to create public opinion so 
when Congress meets next December 
the people will have spoken with no 
uncertain force in favor of co-operating 
first of all on this problem in a practical 
and sympathetic way. Then, prob- 
ably, after we have gotten into the 
European water, perhaps we will not 
find it so cold and embarrassing after 
all to stay there. 


The Economie Significance of the Inter-Ally Debts 


By Maanus W. ALEXANDER 
President, National Industrial Conference Board, New York City 


ONSIDERATIONS of sentiment, 

justice and political expediency 
have largely dominated in the discus- 
sion of the Inter-Ally debt problem to 
this date. Yet they offer a danger- 
ously unstable and embarrassing guide 
to national policy unless, indeed, at 
bottom they accord with fundamental 
economic considerations which silently 
but irresistibly are shaping the rela- 
tions of nations. In the course of my 
address, I shall refer to certain statis- 
tical information which has recently 
become available and venture some 
interpretation of these figures and sub- 
mit some inferences on them. The 
statistics here quoted are those which 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, of which I have the privilege 
to be the president, has assembled 
in a recent study of the Inter-Ally 
debts, but the interpretations and 
the inferences are entirely my own. 
The Conference Board has not yet 
completed its study nor has as yet 
drawn any conclusions, and I have been 
so far unable to detect a definite con- 
sensus of opinion among the Board’s 
directorate of almost one hundred of 
the leaders in the industrial life of our 
nation. 

International friendship and co- 
operation rest fundamentally upon 
sound and balanced economic condi- 
tions and relationships within and 
among nations. Abnormal strain and 
pressure upon a people or a class, aris- 
ing out of unbalanced or inequitable 
economic conditions, tend inevitably to 
produce those conscious or unconscious 
psychological attitudes which result in 
cumulative friction and animosity and, 
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ultimately, in outright conflict. This 
is a fundamental feature of national and 
international life which is becoming of 
greater significance as populations in- 
crease and as classes and nations be- 
come more and more dependent upon 
each other for the necessaries and the 
comforts of life. It is a condition 
which must be frankly and coura- 
geously faced by all those who have 
at heart the interest of social and inter- 
national peace. 

Political forces and forces of class and 
national sentiment at bottom appear 
to be nothing else than reflections of 
differences in economic pressure. In 
order, therefore, that international 
good feeling be fostered, it is neces- 
sary to look, not so much to the super- 
ficial symptoms of political agitation or 
popular sentiment, as to the basic con- 
ditions that underly these phenomena. 
This task is infinitely more difficult, I 
admit, and requires infinitely more 
patience, understanding and intelli- 
gence than does the projection of any 
new schemes for domestic or interna- 
tional political institutions or propa- 
ganda for the alteration of public 
sentiment. 


PROBLEMS Lert BY toe War 


The Great War has left the peoples 
and statesmen of all countries a series 
of new and complex economic problems 
which will have a far reaching influence 
on international relations for many 
years to come. These problems are 
among the most difficult that have 
ever been put to the intelligence and 
goodwill of man. In many cases they 
are so wide, profound and complex that 
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time, the great solvent, alone will be 
able to cope with them. Time, indeed, 
will probably do more than human ef- 
fort can for their solution; but these 
problems have today so important and 
pressing a relation to international 
. peace that they call for every aid that 
knowledge, goodwill and intelligence 
can bring to bear upon them. 

Among these problems, those of 
reparations and Inter-Ally indebted- 
ness arising out of the war are of most 
far reaching importance. The two, as 
has been stated, are inseparably linked 
one with the other. As regards the 
reparations problem, through the ad- 
mirable work of the Dawes Committee 
some progress has been made in ap- 
proaching in a co-operative spirit as a 
problem of economics no less than a 
problem of politics, and with results 
that promise to assist the work of time, 
or at least not to hamper it. We now 
must apply the same careful thought, 
the same searching and broad intelli- 
gence to the colossal problem of the 
Inter-Ally indebtedness. Like the rep- 
arations problem, that of the debts 
involves questions of politics and na- 
tional sentiment which may long play 
the leading réle in discussion, but which 
cannot be dealt with objectively or be 
relied upon for a wise solution of the 
problem. But the significance of the 
problem for the economic life of the 
United States and of European nations 
is likely to be the main factor which will 
affect their relations in the future. It 
is to these that America must turn her 
attention if she is to play that moderat- 
ing rôle in international peace that is 
rightfully expected of her. 
CONFERENCE BOARD’s CONTRIBUTION 


For these reasons, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, as an or- 
ganization for the study of problems af- 
fecting the welfare of American eco- 
nomic life, has interested itself in the 


study of Inter-Ally debts. It has 
sought to study this problem in an ob- 
jective, scientific way in order to ascer- 
tain the relation of these debts to the 
economic life of the United States and 
thereby to provide a basis upon which 
the American citizen, the business man, 
the industrialist, may more intelligently 
discuss the adjustment of the debt 
problem. The tentative results of the 
study are just being assembled and will 
be submitted at the International 
Chamber of Commerce Conference in 
Brussels, Belgium, toward the end of 
June. Through the discussions that 
will arise there, the Conference Board 
wil be aided in formulating its own 
findings, whether or not they may focus 
in definite conclusions. It must be 
emphasized again that the Conference 
Board has reached as yet no conclusions 
and that what I present today in my 
own behalf are observations and in- 
terpretations of economic facts rather 
than conclusions for the solution of this 
vast problem that seems to me to be 
beyond the intelligence of any single 
man. 

In our study we have first put aside 
as beyond our scope of authority the 
question of ethical and political theory 
involved in the debt problem. Nor 
have we attempted the tremendous, 
but perhaps very necessary, task of 
determining the potential capacity of 
the debtor nations to pay, a task far 
more formidable than that which faced 
the Dawes Commission in respect to 
reparations. We have confined our- 
selves as strictly as may be to the ques- 
tion of the effects of the payment, 
reduction or suspension of these obliga- 
tions upon both the United States and 
to debtor nations. It is these effects 
which more than anything else will 
work their influence for good or ill upon 
international peace whether or not the 
debts themselves are paid. From the 
point of view of these effects, a clear 
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distinction must first be made between 
the problems involved in the legal pay- 
ment of debts and those involved in the 
economic transfer which precedes and 
underlies the legal discharge of the 
obligations between the governments. 
From the legal or fiscal point of view, 
the payment or non-payment of debts 
involves certain effects upon the tax 
payers of the debtor and of the creditor 
nations since, if the debts are paid, the 
means of payment must be raised out 
of taxes or loans by the debtor govern- 
ments and since, if the debts are not 
paid, the American taxpayer will have 
to bear the burden of carrying and 
amortimng the obligations which our 
government incurred when it made 
these various loans to European govern- 
ments. This aspect of the problem 
raises questions of domestic fiscal policy 
on the part of both the debtor and 
creditor governments and so opens the 
way to those national class conflicts 
which always attend the distribution of 
fiscal burdens. 

Of far greater significance, however, 
for international peace, it seems to me, 
are the problems involved in the private 
economic transactions which must un- 
derlie the legal payment of the debts. 
In order that the debts be paid to us, it 
is not enough that the debtor govern- 
ment shall raise the necessary funds by 
taxation or loans; these values must be 
converted into dollars in order to be 
available to the United States Govern- 
ment to meet its obligations to those 
who hold its securities. These dol- 
lars can be secured only through cer- 
tain changes in private economic trans- 
actions between the peoples of the 
debtor and creditor nations, and these 
changes, or many of them, might per- 
haps not take place except for the 
necessity of the debt payment. Inso- 
far as these changes may affect financial 
conditions, commerce and industry, 
they may produce those economic 


stresses and strains which engender in- 
ternational ill-feeling. 

What, then, are likely to be the effects 
of the suspension or of the payment of 
the debts from the point of view of 
fiscal burdens and of international rela- 
tions? That is the main question. 

Counting the principal as about ten 
billions of dollars, and accrued unpaid 
interest to January 1, 1925, as about 
two billions of dollars, the total foreign 
governmental debts to the United 
States constitute 57 per cent of our 
gross Federal debt. The debts that 
are still unfunded amount, with ac- 
crued interest, to about 82 per cent of 
the gross Federal debt at the present 
time. The annual payments now be- 
ing made and those to be made by 
foreign governments on their debts to 
the United States are equivalent to 
between 5 and 7 per cent of the total 
Federal taxes collected by our govern- 
ment during the year 1924. H all for- 
eign governmental debts were funded 
on the same basis as that accorded to 
the British Government, and that is an 
assumption which I shall use through- 
out and which seems to be the only rea- 
sonable assumption to use, the receipts 
from this source would amount to an 
average of about $450,000,000 annually 
and would be equivalent to slightly 
over 18 per cent of our Federal tax 
bil. If this amount were to be applied 
solely in reduction of the Federal in- 
come tax which forms between a half and 
three-fifths of the Federal tax burden, 
it would permit a reduction of about 
21 per cent in the income taxes levied. 


REDUCTION oF FEDERAL TAXES 
PROBLEMATIC 


Not all of these possible payments, 
however, could go immediately to the 
reduction of our Federal tax burden. 
Only the interest could be so applied, 
if it were not to be used to defray other 
expenditures. Furthermore, the re- 
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payments of principal, which for-a long 
period would be relatively small an- 
nually, would afford comparatively lit- 
tle reduction in the total public debt, 
so that the abatement of burden to the 
tax payer on this account would for 
many years be slight, if that part of our 
public debt were not retired more 
speedily than its repayment by foreign 
governments. Since the foreign gov- 
ernments would probably not be pay- 
ing more than 8 to 3% per cent, as 
provided for under the English settle- 
ment, on the total funded debts, while 
the United States is paying on an 
average of 4.2 per cent interest on its 
outstanding obligations, the American 
tax payer is not at present, and would 
not for some time be, wholly relieved of 
the debt burden even if the foreign 
governments would pay their debts. 
The excess burden depends largely 
upon the future course of interest rates 
and these cannot be prophesied. More- 
over, the relief of the American tax 
payer through debt payments depends 
upon the extent to which these pay- 
ments are applied to the immediate 
reduction of the public debt and its 
carrying charges, or are used for new 
expenditures; and the extent of the 
relief to present tax payers is also 
dependent upon the rate at which the 
United States decides to retire its public 
debt as a whole, regardless of foreign 
debt payments. Thus, there are many 
fiscal problems involved in this whole 
question that must be fully understood 
and taken into account. If the effects 
of the debts upon American tax burdens 
are to be minimized, much depends 
upon the fiscal arrangements of our 
government. Part of the disadvantage 
resulting from the non-payment of for- 
eign debts is not chargeable to foreign 
governments but inevitably is our own 
concern, insofar as it might be al- 
leviated through sound fiscal policy 
and national economy. 


In view of all these circumstances 
and making such allowances as are 
plausible for future interest rates and 
for future changes in our fiscal policy, 
it hardly seems conceivable that the 
funding of all the debts on any likely 
terms would permit a reduction in our 
Federal tax burden of more than 10 per 
cent in the near future. It must be 
remembered, however, that our Federal 
tax burden is now less than half of our 
whole tax burden, for only about 40 
per cent of the burden that we are 
carrying in taxation is due to the levy 
of the Federal Government and about 
60 per cent is due to the levies from 
state and local governments. Whereas 
our Federal Government has exerted 
laudable effort since the termination of 
the war to reduce, and has reduced year 
by year, the Federal tax burden, the 
states and particularly the local govern- 
ments have increased the tax burden at 
a rather rapid rate. Now, taking into 
account that the Federal tax burden, 
against which alone the payment of 
Inter-Ally debts can be allocated, con- 
stitutes less than half of our whole 
burden, it is doubtful whether the re- 
funding of all the debts to the United 
States on any basis like that of the 
British debt, would reduce more than 
about 5 per cent at most the tax 
burden of American citizens as a 
whole. 

Let me put the situation in another 
way. If payment of principal and 
interest of the debt from foreign gov- 
ernments were suspended for a long 
period of time or indefinitely and no 
other factors taken into account that 
might influence the situation, it would 
mean that, until the corresponding 
part of cur public debt were retired, 
the American tax burden would be 
about 5 per cent or 88.50 annually 
greater than would otherwise be the 
case. This per capita spread over the 
whole population is on the supposition 
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that retirement of our public debt 
were to continue at the present rate 
and that our government did not re- 
fund its outstanding obligations at a 
lower rate of interest than that which 
is now being paid. 

Since our present policy of debt re- 
tirement contemplates the amortiza- 
tion of the public debt at the rate of at 
least half a billion dollars a year, re- 
gardless of foreign debt payments, and 
since it may be possible to refund at a 
lower rate of interest our Liberty Loan 
issues when they mature, it would not 
seem likely that the excess tax burden 
on account of the suspension of the 
payment of the foreign government 
debts to us would amount eventually 
or for any long period even to the 
figure given, nor would the payment of 
the debt to us relieve us to any large 
extent of our own tax burden. 


EFFECT OF SUSPENSIONS 


Another question is that of payment 
of only a part of the Inter-Ally indebt- 
edness. It seems difficult to discover 
any valid ground for distinction be- 
tween the various classes into which 
loans may be divided in point of time 
and use, although it has often been sug- 
gested that if any debts should be sus- 
pended on ethical grounds, it should be 
those incurred during our active parti- 
cipation in the war and for purposes 
directly connected with the prosecution 
of the war. That part of the total debt 
of now, in round figures, twelve billion 
dollars would apparently amount to not 
more than eight billion dollars. Thus, 
the cancellation of this part of the debt 
would leave the American tax payer 
with an excess tax burden of perhaps 3 
per cent or $2.00 per capita, per year, 
for a generation or less. 

The other side of the picture, the ef- 
fect of the debt payment upon the tax 
payersof the debtor countries, is a quite 
different story. A survey of the fiscal 


situation of France, Italy and Belgium, 
the principal debtor nations, and of 
Great Britain by comparison, indicates 
that these countries are far more 
heavily burdened by taxation than the 
United States. The percentage of the 
taxes in these countries to their annual 
income,—and that after all is the only 
sound relationship to be drawn—was in 
1924, 20.9 per cent in the case of 
France, 19.1 per cent in the case of 
Italy, 17 percent in the case of Belgium, 
and 23.2 per cent in the case of Great 
Britain, whereas the percentage of our 
tax burden to our national income in 
1924 was only 11.5 per cent and that 
was ap unusually large amount. In all 
these foreign countries, the burden of 
taxation as measured in its relation to 
national income was clearly higher than 
it was before the war. Calculation 
indicates that if the debts of France, 
Italy and Belgium to the United States 
Government were refunded on about 
the same terms as those accorded Great 
Britain, the annual payments in the 
earlier part of the period would involve 
an increase of at least nine per cent m 
the present tax burden of these coun- 
tries. It should be remembered, too, 
that the debtor countries are con- 
fronted with the necessity of even 
higher tax burdens than they bear at 
the present time because of the rapid 
growth of internal debts since the war 
and because of the inter-governmental 
obligations among the debtor countries 
themselves. The extent to which the 
added burden of taxation in these 
countries on account of debt payments 
to us would weigh on the masses of the 
population involves questions of in- 
ternal fiscal policy, and in these ques- 
tions lie even greater potentialities of 
class friction and conflict than are im- 
plied in respect to the United States. ' 

It must be noted also that increases 
of taxation for the purpose of making 
external debt payments involve eco- 
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nomic and social effects quite different 
from Increased taxation to meet in- 
ternal obligations. Taxes raised to 
carry and pay off national obligations 
are returned to our citizens in one form 
or another. The process implies no 
proportionate sacrifice for us as a whole, 
but merely a redistribution of that part 
of our national income. On the other 
hand, international payments of debts 
mean an absolute sacrifice of that.part 
of the national income and savings, and 
such transactions affect the standard of 
living in the present and probably also 
in the future. It will thus be seen that 
the added burdens on the debtor coun- 
tries from the fiscal point of view 
through debt payments would be about 
twice as great as the probable burden 
to us through non-payment of these 
debts. Likewise, other features of 
social and economic character will 
make the burdentothe debtor countries 
much more significant than the burden 
would be to us. 

There is still another aspect of the 
fiscal problem which no economic con- 
sideration of thedebt question canleave 
out of account. Suspension of debt 
payments, in whole or in part, would to 
that extent relieve the productive in- 
dustries of Europe of a burden and 
greatly improve their competitive stand- 
ing in world markets, while it would by 
the same token impose an added handi- 
cap upon our industries, and thus re- 
duce our competitive strength in the 
world in comparison with the European 
countries. But the seriousness of this 
question cannot be measured in terms 
of tax burden alone. It depends rather 
on the comparative trade position of 
the United States in the world as a 
whole (and on that question a great 
deal of needed information is a3 yet 
missing), and this depends in turn upon 
the energy and the intelligence with 
which our American business men will 
‘meet these new international trade 


conditions. Indeed, the possible stimu- 
lus to European industrial competition 
through suspension of the debt pay- 
ments has appeared to many American 
industrialists as the lesser of the two 


possible dangers. 


Is U. S. Prospmarry CONTINGENT 
Uron EuropEAN DEBT QUESTION? 


Now, we come to the question that is 
perhaps the most difficult of the whole 
problem, and that, in regard to repara- 
tions, finally led to the establishment of 
the Dawes Plan. I refer to the ques- 
tion of whether the effects of the 
economic transfer upon which the legal 
payments of the debts must rest, may 
not so affect American industry and 
commerce as to more than offset the 
relief from payment. From the data 
so far gathered by the Conference 
Board in regard to such tendencies as 
are evident in recent years and at 
present, it does not appear conclusively 
whether the payment or non-payment 
of the debts would significantly affect 
the prosperity of the United States as a 
whole in the long run. Since the war 
there have been radical changes in the 
international economic position of this 
country which invite our serious con- 
sideration. These have been in part 
due to inter-governmental loans and 
partly to private American investments 
abroad. Inter-governmental loans have 
ceased in the last few years, but private 
loan arrangements have increased at a 
greater rate. They have led to a 
marked change from a steadilv increas- 
ing export of merchandise during sev- 
eral decades prior to the World War to 
a marked decrease in such exports since 
and an increasing volume of imports. 
Careful study and consideration of our 
changed position as an exporter and 
importer of raw materials and of manu- 
factured goods, respectively, would 
show clearly the significance of this 
situation. 
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In the midst of these changes thedebt 
payments, even at their probable 
maximum of 450 million dollars a year, 
would not be likely to figure largely, at 
least for a generation, and by that time 
we may expect that adequate readjust- 
ment of American economic life to our 
new creditor position will have sub- 
merged largely the effect of the debt 
payments. Our population will have 
grown, our total volume of trade, we 
hope, will have enlarged and our con- 
suming power for certain foods and raw 
materials will have vastly increased; 
and there will likely come about a read- 
justment of our economic situation not 
only within our borders, but in relation 
to the whole world. It may for a time 
affect certain of our industries like cer- 
tain branches of the chemical industry, 
the textile industry, and the machine 
trades, as well as those in which we 
have sought to compete with Europe in 
quality and luxury products, and it may 
ultimately result in an international 
economic readjustment whereby cer- 
tain commodities that foreign countries 
can manufacture cheaper and more 
advantageously than we, would come 
to us from Europe while we would sup- 
ply Europe m exchange with other 
commodities which we could manu- 
facture more cheaply and advanta- 
geously. There is no denying that this 
transition will create strains in our 
economic structure and every precau- 
tion must, therefore, be taken to pro- 
tect those productive services in which 
our fixed capital and skill have an im- 
portant interest at stake. 

The transfer of about one-half billion 
dollars annually in debt payments, on 
the basis of the British scale applied to 
all debtor nations, particularly if tied 
up with the operation of the Dawes 
‚Plan, would inevitably lead to an in- 
crease In certain of our imports and a 
decrease in certain of our exports for a 
time, unless adequate revisions in our 


tariff policy were made. In due course 
it is probable, however, that natural 
developments and the effect of appro- 
priate tariff legislation will gradually 
shift the increase of imports into classes 
of commodities which our industries 
and population. can effectively utilize 
and which other countries can effec- 
tively produce. In most fields, how- 
ever, because of our vast natural re- 
sources, our reserves of capital and our 
technological initiative, American 1n- 
dustry will hold a competitive advan- 
tage in domestic and in world markets 
if it seriously applies itself to this task. 


Tun BOND or [NTERNATIONAL GOOD- 
WIL 


The great danger in the debt pay- 
ments, from the economic point of view, 
lies in the natural tendency to react to 
the changing world economic situation 
just referred to, in a spirit of immediate 
self-interest which engenders interna- 
tional friction and ill-will. We may 
witness in Europe today the extent to 
which international economic rivalries 
have supplanted the patriotic and racial 
clashes incident to the war, and have 
placed Europe in a state of economic 
warfare with its resultant hardships 
and retardation of natural economic de- 
velopment. Ifa shortsighted attitude 
toward the debt problem on the part of 
the largest creditor nation should pre- 
cipitate us into a similar economic re- 
lationship to Europe, the injury to the 
permanent interest of the United States 
might far outweigh any advantage 
which the payments of the Inter-Ally 
debts might give to her taxpayers. 

The consequences of payment for the 
debtor countries from the fiscal point of 
view may deeply touch the masses of 
the peoples of Europe and profoundly 
affect those national sentiments and 
political attitudes which are so mfluen- 
tial in world peace. Strong end in- 
dependent as the United States is, the 
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goodwill of Europe is no negligible as- 
settoher. On the other hand, we must 
not forget the correlative fact that the 
goodwill of the United States is of even 
greater importance to Europe. Good- 
will and confidence, between nations as 
between men, go hand in hand and they 
may be seriously shaken if in such an 
outstanding instance as the Inter-Ally 
debt question the validity of interna- 
tional obligations were even indirectly 
questioned. The stability of inter- 
national relationship demands in this 
case above all some token in recognition 
of the principle of international good 
faith. 

Looking once more at the question at 
issue from the American point of view 
and realizing the opportunity of Amer- 
ica in the premises, it seems to me of 
great importance to realize that, if the 
United States is to use effectively and 
wisely her vast prestige and power in 
the cause of international goodwill, 
confidence and co-operation, she cannot 
likely lay aside the potentiel influence 
in European affairs which her insistence 
upon the recognition of international 
obligations gives her. 


Thus, in closing, it may be said that 
an objective dispassionate point of 
view, with all the self-interest which 
one might rightfully summon in such a 
case, would suggest that the material 
advantages of debt payments to the 
United States, though they cannot be 
ignored, might not be of paramount im- 
portance in the final decision. Like- 
wise, the economic disadvantages, 
though for a period they may be heavily 
felt by certain groups, are not likely to 
be serious after a long period of time. 
The question of the proper attitude on 
the part of the United States toward 
Inter-Ally indebtedness to her must be 
approached, not from the standpoint 
of our immediate self-interest alone, 
but in the light of its bearing on future 
international relations which may 
strongly affect our interests no less than 
those of the world at large. 

The people of the United States 
loaned their savings to protect the 
peace of the world. Their interest in 
it is as great today as it was then; and 
it is this interest which predominates 
over all others in the Inter-Ally debt 
problem. i 


Debt Complexities and Obscurities 
By Victor Rosewarmr, Pu.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUGH constantly realizing that 

we are facing financial problems 
never before presented and of a magni- 
tude and complexity entirely unprece- 
dented, we must not forget that these 
problems involve time-tried economic 
principles. The ramifications becloud; 
yet, no matter how they vary in aspect 
or degree, almost all these ailments are 
the aftermath of the same war scourge. 
To my mind, therefore, too much ef- 
fort is made to differentiate the several 
classes of public debts when they are 
inherently interwoven if not basically 
identical. After careful study I am 
inclined to believe that these inter- 
nation debits and credits will prove in 
the long run to be interconvertible, 
whether they be called reparations, 
loans or foreign investments, and that 
the question of interest payment and 
amortization is one chiefly of relative 
tax burdens. 


TRANSFER MECHANISM SUPERFLUOUS 


As regards reparations and the 
Dawes Plan, obviously the Plan aims 
at budget balancing and currency sta- 
bilization as a prelude to reparations 
payments and is admittedly experi- 
mental. But it was adopted less than 
a year ago and, at the time, was hailed 
with almost unanimous expressions of 
favor and optimism as against the dis- 
mal slough of despair that had pre- 
ceded. No one contends that the 
Dawes Plan was invented in toto by its 
sponsors; on the contrary it has been 
repeatedly pointed out that the salient 
features were adopted from arrange- 
ments already set up for Austria and 
for Hungary, and that what General 
Dawes and Mr. Young were entitled to 
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special credit for was in inspiring suff- 
cient mutual confidence among the 
parties concerned to bring them to 
agree to accord it a real trial. The 
most novel part is found in the trans- 
fer machinery devised to allay a fear 
that whatever Germany might be able 
to pay to the Allies could þe received 
by them only in the form of an export 
surplus again endangering the exchange 
markets of the world. Psychologically 
the transfer mechanism is doubtless a 
good thing, I mean the safety-valve 
provision for cessation of payments 
when accumulated in such amount that 
they cannot be accepted by the cred- 
itors “without danger to themselves,” 
but for practical operation it seems 
surplusage. I am convinced repara- 
tion payments will never have to be 
stopped for that reason. I take direct 
issue with the assertion that these pay- 
ments must be made as due “in either 
gold, services or exported goods.” Those 
who uphold the balance-of-trade doc- 
trine In its most extreme form, still do 
not teach that an exact trial balance is 
ever struck between any two countries 
at any one time calling for a settlement 
by imports and exports to even up the 
columns. 

As a matter of fact, the peace-time 
ebb and flow movements of commerce 
across international boundaries, just as 
within them, is continuous—the cur- 
rents may expand or contract as they 
promise profits or losses, but the con- 
ception of complete stoppage belongs 
to Mils imaginative picture of the 
stationary state. An individual who 
has property of value, but no ready 
money, to satisfy his creditors gives or 
sells an equity representing a share in 
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the ownership. It does not matter 
where the property may be located; it 
may be his home or business house in 
the same town, railway or industrial 
securities, stock in a public utility cor- 
poration, coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
oil wells in Persia, coffee plantations in 
Java, ships on the high seas. Ina word, 
debt payment may be made by trans- 
fer of ownership without export of goods 
and regardless of the situs of the prop- 
erty so conveyed. “This is only defer- 
ring the payment in goods,” we will be 
told, but that answer merely begs the 
question. As in the case of the individ- 
ual cited above, so with governments, 
the privilege of redeeming the lost 
property by buying back at market 
price at some future time perhaps re- 
mains, but the particular obligation 
will have been discharged. To me, 
therefore, the idea that Germany will 
be able to pay but that the creditor 
Allies will be unable to receive the pay- 
ment “without damage to themselves,” 
and should on that account remit their 
dues, is unthinkable. 

‘These observations are also pertinent 
to the Inter-Allied debts and the sug- 
gestion that they be treated in Dawes- 
Plan fashion. That time extensions 
will be necessary and leniency must be 
granted at many stages that will be 
equivalent to partial abatements goes 
without saying, but they will not have 
to be paid by export surpluses accord- 
ing to a fixed date schedule. It has 
been correctly pointed out that the 
situation with respect to all these debts 
is multi-sided—that while France is a 
creditor to Germany, she is indebted at 
the same time to Great Britain and to 
the’ United States; that while Great 
Britain has money due on German rep- 
arations and on loans to France, Italy 
and others, it owes to the United 
States. The United States is the great 
creditor nation of the world—presum- 
ably it is mainly the United States that 


would suffer damage by letting its 
debtors make such payments as they 
are from time to time prepared to offer. 


U. S. DEBTOR to Own Crrizzens 


One important relation, however, 
has been too frequently obscured or 
glossed over: namely, that while the 
United States is now uniformly creditor 
on international account, it is a ‘debtor 
to its own citizens in their individual 
capacity to the extent that they 
bought Liberty Bonds and thus in- 
directly made the loans to Great 
Britain, France, Italy, ete., and who 
expect to be ultimately repaid in full. 
The total of outstanding Liberty 
Bonds is far greater than the total of 
our loans to foreign governments. 
Scaling in interest or principal the debt 
due us correspondingly reduces the 
asset side for the United States yet 
leaves the liability side unchanged. 
It is in reality, then, a question whether 
the bills for the ammunition used 
un, the ships sunk, the fields devastated, 
the pensions incurred, the rebuilding of 
the towns bombed, the homes burned, 
the factories destroyed, the railroads 
torn up, should be paid by one group 
of people or by another group, whether 
the Germans, or the French, should 
have relief as compared with the 
British or ourselves, whether more or 
less of the load should be shifted from 
one to the other. ‘The representation 
that, for the United States, this debt 
burden is inconsiderable, that it means 
on an average but so much per capita, 
or so many cents per day for each 
worker, and that its cancellation would 
not be appreciably felt in the average 
tax payment, is appealing, but it isalso 
specious. Similar averages could be 
worked out to show the additional 
burden carried by the debtor peoples. 
But everywhere the weight of the load 
is upon the bottom’ layer of society. 
Tax reductions are rarely made by 
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uniform percentages. Under modern 
tax methods, relief is primarily for the 
lower brackets. When the taxable 
limit is raised, it affects the person 
with the smaller means by much more 
than the insignificant percentage, it 
may amount to almost complete ex- 
emption. That taxes constitute a 
factor in production costs and competi- 
tive possibilities must also be borne in 
mind. A shifting of the load cannot 
fail to be reflected in the see-saw of 
world commerce. 


CANCELING DEBTS BY OFFSET PROCESS 


Too great stress cannot be laid on 
the fact that the currents of interna- 
tional trade, including the flow of 
investment capital, are delicate and 
complex and extremely fluid. Those 
who control great accumulations of 
free capital are influenced much more 
by considerations of safety, security, 
and rate of return than by sympathy 
or prejudice. With the international 
balance sheet as it is, the simplest re- 
adjustment would be by a process of 
offsets; e.g. to let Germany pay its repa- 
rations in bonds which Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium would use 
in payment of debts to their own nation- 
als and re-float the extinguished loans 
by issues of bonds acceptable to the 


United States to be exchanged in turn 
for Liberty Bonds now in private 
hands. Thus the obligations of the 
several governments would be con- 
verted ultimately into foreign holdings 
by individual American nationals. 
The debts would be in great part 
cancelled without export, or transfer 
of goods in any formidable amount. 
This will not be done because the 
essential element of safety is lackng— 
Americans today prefer the 4 per cent 
bonds of their own government to the 8 
per cent bonds of foreign governments 
or of foreign industrial corporations in 
whose stability and good faith they are 
not ready to place full confidence. 

Here is where the question of peace 
and peaceful intentions looms large— 
but there is no reason why, with far- 
seeing statesmanship and sound fiscal 
policies, with the wearing out of war 
hatreds and the restoration of mutual 
goodwill, the interplay of interna- 
tional finance, concurrent with re- 
established confidence, should not it- 
self furnish the solution of most of our 
now baffling debt problems. At the 
same time, this very outstretching of 
interests sure to suffer by every serious 
interruption of world peace, should 
strengthen the influences that make 
against war. 


Cancel War Debts and Reparations 


By Rav. Joan A. Ryan, D.D. 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


N any discussion of debt settlements 
and reparations one invariably 
finds one’s self almost compelled to 
draw three important conclusions: 
First, that the war debts to the United 
States from France, Italy and certain 
other Continental countries will never 
be paid in full. Second, that the 
amount of interest likely to be paid on 
these debts will be insignificant for at 
least ten years, even though the Euro- 
pean countries which have not yet 
funded their war obligations to the 
United States should do so within the 
next six months. The third conclusion 
is that the Dawes Plan is very unlikely 
to yield the maximum annual repara- 
tions payments which it contemplates, 
namely, two and one-half billion marks. 
These conclusions would probably be 
accepted by the majority of economists 
and other competent authorities. 

The outstanding effect of this situa- 
tion will be a continuance of the ill- 
feeling against Germany for non-ful- 
fillment of technical obligations, and an 
increase in the same sort of feeling be- 
tween the United States and the coun- 
tries of Europe which are not paying, 
and cannot pay, the annual amounts 
that are legally and theoretically due to 
this country. All the jingoes, ultra- 
nationalists, and economically ignorant 
persons in America will take up against 
our European debtors the complaints 
which have done so much injury in the 
last five years to the relations between 
France and Germany. New obstacles 
will be put in the way of the movement 
toward international peace. 


Wow Wr Benerrr sy PAYMENTS ? 


Let us assume, however, that all our 
European debtors were in a position te 
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pay the full annual sums due us by way 
of interest and amortization on their 
war debts. In round numbers, the 
yearly total would be $484,000,000, if 
all the debts are funded on the same 
basis as that owed by Great Britain. 

As every well-informed person knows, 
international transfers of pecuniary val- 
ues must take the form of gold, goods 
or services. No part of the interest 
payment can be made by means of 
services, for these are all needed to com- 
pensate for our export surplus to Euro- 
pean countries. The amount of gold 
that Europe can send us is insignificant 
and, indeed, has for several years been 
only a fraction of the amount that we 
have sent to Europe. Hence, this 
enormous annual sum must come to us 
in the form of goods. Some idea of 
the magnitude of that problem may be 
obtained by reflecting that $434,000,- 
000 is almost exactly 41 per cent of the 
value of all the goods that Europe sent 
us last year. The figure was $1,065,- 
599,400. 

Since this enormous volume of goods 
must come to us as payment for obliga- 
tions already contracted, they cannot 
be offset by exports. Therefore, they 
will take the place of goods now pro- 
duced in the United States. If we as- 
sume that they will replace imports 
already coming to us, we do not change 
the final result, for the new imports 
will not be balanced by exports, that 
is, by goods produced in this country. 
In either case, therefore, the receipt of 
this great sum of interest payments in 
the form of goods means a displacement 
of the demand for American products 
to the value of $434,000,000. Are we 
ready to face that contingency, toaccept 
that situation? Isit not very probable 
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that we shall raise our tariff wall still 
higher, and thus render impossible the 
payment of any considerable portion 
of the interest due us on account of the 
loans to European governments? 

Nor is this the whole story. Private 
loans by Americans to Europz2an states, 
and American investments in European 
industries are now estimated at approx- 
imately $2,000,000,000. The annual 
interest on this amount is at least 
$120,000,000. While a large part of 
the interest is not regularly transferred 
to the United States, being reinvested 
in European industries, this process 
cannot continue indefinitely. Before 
long, the total amount of interest must 
come to us in the form of goods. Like 
the imports on account of the debts due 
to our government, these mcoming 
goods will not be balanced by exports. 
Combining both items, we have the 
enormous sum of $554,000,000 worth 
of European goods which will displace 
commodities produced in the United 
States. Here is a neat proklem to test 
the economic agility of the high pro- 
tectionists who insist that European 
interest obligations must be regularly 
paid to the last dollar. 

Suppose, however, that our European 
debtors were able to pay in full the 
sums annually due to our government, 
and that we are willing to receive them 
in whatever form they come. How 
much benefit would the American peo- 
ple derive from the transaction? The 
amount, $434,000,000, is approximately 
one-fourth of the amount received by 
the Federal Government as personal 
income taxes for the year 1924. Con- 
sequently, the Federal income tax 
could be reduced by 25 per cent. How 
many persons would have their tax 
burden lightened? The total number 
of Federal income taxpayers is about 
7,000,000, or only one-eighth of the 
total number of inhabitants of the 
United States who are over 21 years of 


age. If the tax reduction, made pos- 
sible by the receipt of the European 
interest payments, were applied by an 
equal percentage to all incomes, the 
benefit would be reaped by only a small 
fraction of the American people. If 
the bulk of the reduction were to take 
place m the higher incomes, as contem- 
plated by some of our administrative 
authorities, the benefit would go to a 
still smaller proportion of concrete 
American human beings. It is very 
misleading to represent the advantages 
from foreign payments of interest as go- 
ing to “the American people.” 


Economic ADVANTAGE OF 
CANCELLATION 


Now let us suppose that all interna- 
tional war debts and reparations were 
cancelled. The United States would 
lose, theoretically, the equivalent of 
25 per cent of the Federal tax on per- 
sonal incomes. Great Britain would 
lose, theoretically, considerably less 
than one-half of that amount. The 
war debt of France to the United 
States is now almost four and a quarter 
billion dollars, while her obligations 
under that head to Great Britain are in 
excess of three billion dollars. Now 
let us assume that Germany could pay 
the utmost amount of reparations that 
anyone has ever seriously considered, 
namely, the face value of the A and B 
bonds as fixed in London, May, 1921; 
that is fifty billion marks. The share 
of this going to France, 52 per cent, 
would be twenty-six billion marks, or 
six and a quarter billion dollars. Hence 
France would stand to gain about one 
billion dollars, if her debts to the 
United States and Great Britain as 
well as her practical reparations claims 
upon Germany were wiped out. This 
leaves out of account her loans to 
Russia, Italy, Belgium and some other 
countries, but the total amount re- 
coverable from these (800 million dol- 
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Jars are due from Russia) is probably 
under one billion dollars. Therefore, 
the net result of the cancellation proc- 
ess would be favorable to France. It 
would be much more favorable to Italy, 
and all the other Ally states. 

Therefore, the only countries that 
would undergo any considerable theo- 
retical losses would be the United 
States and Great Britain. Even if we 
assume these losses to be actual instead 
of theoretical, if we assume that the 
full amount of annual interest due to 
both countries on account of war loans 
were coming to them, it would be to 
their economic advantage to have all 
of the war debts and reparations can- 
celled. With cancellation actually ac- 
complished, all the Ally peoples would 
regain the spirit and the capacity 
to produce, to export, and to import 
goods in such great volume that the 
peoples of both America and Great 
Britain would reap far greater eco- 
nomic benefit than from the receipt of 
interest on account of war debts. 
When we recall that these receipts are 
largely theoretical and illusory, we per- 
ceive that the advantage to be derived 
from the cancellation process becomes 
enormously greater. What is true of 
America and Great Britain in this re- 
spect is obviously true to a much 
greater extent of France, Italy and the 
other countries which are interested in 
the problem of Inter-Ally debts. 

So much for the economic advan- 
tages of the proposal. Its capacity to 
produce international goodwill in the 
place of international suspicion and 
hatred is too obvious to need elabora- 
tion. 

Up to tHe UNITED STATES 


The one nation which possesses the 
power to initiate and carry through 
this program of cancellation is, of 


course, the United States. All the 
other nations would be only too willing 
to accept such a proposal if made by 
our government. But the government 
of the United States should couple the 
proposal with certain important condi- 
tions. Chief among these conditions 
would be universal disarmament, the 
outlawry of war, and the establishment 
of an adequate system of international 
arbitration. Does anyone seriously 
doubt that our country now possesses 
the power to achieve all these great 
objects? 

One of the main counts in the indict- 
ment against Germany during the 
World War was that her government 
had, for a long time, accepted and 
acted upon the false principle that 
nations are not bound by moral law; 
that they are, in fact, above moral law. 
No such doctrine has ever obtained ac- 
ceptance among the people of America. 
We believe that nations, like individ- 
uals, are bound to one another by the 
principles of right. We insist that 
our own country shall always treat 
foreign countries with justice. Well, 
the precept of charity, or love, is like- 
wise a part of the moral law. And it 
is higher than the precept of justice. 
If America desires to be guided in its 
international relations by the whole of 
the moral law, it cannot ignore the 
claims of international charity. If it 
accepts the principle of international 
charity in theory, it ought to apply it 
in practice. If there ever was a time 
when the precept of charity demanded 
something from one nation to other 
nations, that time is surely the present, 
that nation is the United States, and 
that duty of charity is to bring about 
the universal cancellation of war debts 
and reparations. And this would 
prove to be not only good morals, but. 
good policy. 


Possibility of Disarmament—Necessity for United 
States Co-operation 


By General Henry T. Auten, Washington, D. C. 


E are all interested in the subject 

of American Policy and Interna- 
tional Security, but a special phase of 
that general subject is the Possibility of 
Disarmament. In spite of our oft-long 
manifested interest in the subject of 
disarmament, we did not join other 
nations whose representatives at Ge- 
neva evolved a common agreement 
looking to a Disarmament Conference, 
but which received a near coup de grace 
from the minister of foreign affairs of a 
greatnation. His government’sapprov- 
al under the circumstances was abso- 
lutely essential for its success. This 
minister did not see fit to recommend 
changes by additions, or otherwise, 
that would give greater hope to those 
who saw in that Protocol visions of in- 
creased peace that they had hardly 
dared indulge before. 

In giving expression to the thought 
that our official attitude toward this 
Geneva product exercised a very great 
influence on Foreign Minister Chamber- 
lain and therefore on the fate of the 
Protocol, I hope my remark may not be 
considered a reflection on our ownor the 
British Government. It is nevertheless 
true that our failure to give encourage- 
ment at this stage to a world plan be- 
heved by many to be the most hopeful 
that had ever been promulgated, may 
eventuate its temporary abandonment 
—possibly to the injury of our national 
welfare and conscience. J am not one 
of those who believe the world may not 
secure reduction of armament through 
some general agreement such as a mod- 
ified protocol would presage. There is 
reason to be hopeful. 

The Four Power Pact initiated by 


our country and brought into existence 
in our Capital, the attitude of the Presi- 
dent towards world co-operation, and 
the increased knowledge by the public 
of the importance of disarmament 
should give encouragement to all, par- 
ticularly to those who believe that com- 
pulsory arbitration, security and dis- 
armament are still a living inseparable 
trio. 

In his Chicago address, December 
4, 1924, President Coolidge stated: 


If we could not avoid involvement in a 
war whose causes were foreign, and whose 
issues were chiefly alien to us because we 
had settled them for ourselves long ago, how 
can we hope to avoid our full share of re- 
sponsibility in connection with other world 
problems which, if they are ever to be solved, 
must be solved in an atmosphere of peace 
and goodwill. We can no more as- 
sure permanent and stable peace without 
co-operation among the nations than we 
could assure victory in war without allies 
among them. 


Declaring that the United States 
has “a weighty responsibility”’ for the 
“utmost possible contribution toward 
organizing the nations and peoples in 
the aspirations and ways of peace,” 
President Coolidge, speaking at the . 
national oratorical contest in the Wash- 
ington auditorium at a recent date, 
pointed out that, though greater in 
scale, 


yet the problems in this realm of world or- 
ganization are essentially the same as those 
to which mankind has been addressing itself 
from the beginnings of society. 

These are the problems of assuring justice 
alike to the weak and the strong; of assur- 
ing peace with honor, of enthroning con- 
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science in places of authority too long usurped 
by mere force. The same humanity that 
has been able to erect the rule of law and 
liberty in the scale of great nations and 
mighty federations will at last find institu- 
tions by which to place international rela- 
tions upon the same sure foundations. 


The recent treaty between France 
and Switzerland, confirming the prin- 
cipal of universal and obligatory arbi- 
tration, 1s the first of the kind that has 
ever been made, and suggests a yet 
living Protocol. Previous arbitration 
treaties have excluded all causes that 
affect the vital interests, independence 
or honor of the contracting states. 
Ordinary diplomatic means failing, the 
first recourse under this treaty is a 
commission of conciliation of five 
members. Then, after a maximum of 
six months’ delay without settlement, 
the dispute must be submitted to arbi- 


tration under the terms of the Hague’ 


Convention or of the World Court. 

The possibility of a general reduc- 
tion of armament—land, sea and air— 
at the moment, it seems to me, must 


depend upon the willingness of the 


United States to co-operate with the 
other nations of the world in giving to 
states that are menaced, or believe 
themselves in danger, a reasonable 
security, and likewise in joining in a 
suitable arbitration project. First of 
all, assuming, as many of us assuredly 
do, that another great European war 
would undoubtedly draw us into the 
struggle, the natural and logical de- 
duction is that our country should 
contrive by every means at its com- 
mand to prevent war. We would be 
well advised to use our great potential 
force and prestige in such an effort. 
The success of the Pacific Pact is as- 
suring, and possibly the approval of our 
irreconcilables might be secured for a 
general conference on disarmament; but 
under existing European conditions se- 
curity, the dominant thought of certain 
states, must beconcurrently considered. 

We must admit, therefore, that un- 
der the actual temper of the Adminis- 
tration and Congress, towards the 
coupling of such an important political 
subject as security with disarmament, 
there will be found difficulties. 


Possibility of Disarmament 


By Hon. Timoray A. Smippy 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Irish Free State 


UNDERSTAND by “possibility of 

disarmament” its possibility appli- 
cable to all nations. If so understood 
it is theoretically possible; but I am 
convinced it is not at present feasible. 
Many nations are so animated with 
racial animosities, suspicions of en- 
croachment of their territory by their 
neighbours, discontent with their pres- 
ent location of territory; so wanting in 
the real desire for universal peace and 
goodwill, that they are still conscious 
of “might” as the only arbitrament of 
“right.” 

While international disarmament is 
neither probable nor feasible, yet we 
must not put into the discard the ideal 
of such disarmament. Such an ideal, 
like most ideals never wholly realized, 
has a functional value; that is, its bare 
possibility provides a goal to reach and 
furnishes an aim for the most worthy of 
human endeavours. Without such 
ideals the enthusiasm of those who 
work for peace and goodwill on earth 
would not be evoked; their courage 
would flag and their intellectual vigour 
and will-power would not be directed to 
the road that leads to even a partial 
solution of the world’s greatest menace. 
Hence, we must keep present to our 
minds this ideal for what it may lead to 
in the way of partial achievement, but 
always buoyed up by the hope that in 
the distant future international dis- 
armament itself may become a fact. 

We must welcome all those agencies 
and all those institutions, imperfect 
though they be, which make for the 
substitution of the settlement of inter- 
national disputes and rivalries by com- 
mon sense and by methods consonant 
with the dignity of man. Such insti- 


tutions and such agencies, even if they 
achieve nothing else, are concrete em- 
bodiments of the desire for the rule of 
law and liberty, and are at least monu- 
ments to the repudiation of force and 
license: they will to some extent incul- 
cate the masses of humanity with an 
abiding desire and will for peace and 
aversion from war. And I am of the 
opinion that no expedients, no ‘Juristic 
machinery, no international code of 
ethics or law will avert the avalanche 
of racial passions and animosities from 
the destruction and devastation they 
seek unless they are curbed by an 
acquired and trained will for peace and 
ordered liberty. Hence, the prereq- 
uisite for nations to lay down arms 
and “beat their swords into plough- 
shares” is to instill in all peoples “the 
will for peace.” No one method will 
achieve this result. All forces, how- 
ever remote, that tend that way have 
to be availed of, be sympathized with 
and encouraged by the various partici- 
pants and promoters of each method. 
One group may concentrate exclu- 
sively on one device or institution, 
another group on another, and so on. 
On ultimate analysis it will be discov- 
ered those methods are not contradic- 
tory but all lead to the realization of a 
common goal, viz., universal peace. 
Whether one proposes as one’s aim an 
International Court of Justice, the 
League of Nations, organized propa- 
ganda among all nations for the will for 
peace, attempts at partial or complete 
disarmament, and while no one of zhem 
may fully achieve the hopes and aspira- 
tions of their promoters, yet they will 
all strike into the consciousness of man- 
kind a stronger will for peace, and tend 
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to foster better relations among nations 
embittered by racial animosities. And 
if in our generation each of them 
achieves even a modicum of good, their 
promoters ought not despair of future 
generations carrying on the work to a 
more ample harvest. “Natura non 
facit saltum”; everything is continuous 
in the physical and social world and it 
will only be by degrees and partial 
achievement that the social and moral 
world can discover itself and the satis- 
faction of its needs. 

Undoubtedly, one of the agencies for 
the promotion of universal peace is the 
limitation of armaments. What has 
been achieved through the instrumen- 
tality of the government of the United 
States, in the Washington Conference 
of 1921, gives encouragement to greater 
endeavour. Its work, though partial, 
is symptomatic of greater achievement 
along the same lines. The continent of 
America is happy in being free of the 
racial animosities that beset Europe, 
and, as a result thereof, one sees the 
absence of those warlike preparations 
and instincts that ever threaten the 
Old World. The frontier that divides 
the United States from the great Do- 
minion of Canada is without a soldier 
or a fortress; the only defense is that of 
mutual respect and the will for peace 
which make the enlightened peoples of 
both nations conscious of an abiding 
community of interest. 


There is established a Pan-American 
Union for many of the problems com- 
mon to the United States and all the 
republics of South America. It is an 
emblem, and a force to instill into each 
of its members, of the consciousness 
of a common interest and a desire to 
settle their disputes by arbitration. 
Under such conditions, in the continent 
of America—were it not for the fear of 
entanglements with countries outside— 
the prerequisites for complete disarma- 
ment exist. 

The aim of all promoters of interna- 
tional disarmament must be to beget 
similar conditions in the Old World; 
while there should proceed with such 
endeavours the attempt by conference 
and agreement among all Powers to 
limit further armaments both naval, 
military and aerial. Each limitation, 
even though small, will educate nations 
to the idea and lead to further limita- 
tion. The economic and social results 
that will accrue will not be slow in 
manifesting themselves and will there- 
by increase the desire for greater limita- 
tion and maintain the limitations that 
have been achieved. 

Your great nation has led the way in 
this respect and J am convinced that 
your destiny, through your greatness, 
is to lead eventually the children of the 
world out of the bondage of militarism 
and the menace of war into the paths 
of peace. 


Can Courts and Tribunals Maintain World Peace? 


By Rear Apmiran Winuiam L. RODGERS 
U. S. N, Washington, D. C. 


COUPLE of years ago I was at 
The Hague for some months 
in attendance on an international con- 
vention, and daily as I entered the 
great Palace of Peace I looked up at the 
colossal emblematic figure of Justice 
over the doorway which presided over 
the deliberations within, and that great 
figure of Justice in the Palace of Peace 
leaned on a two-handed sword to hold 
her scales evenly. Let us not forget 
the lesson. 


From [INDIVIDUAL TO GROUP 
, ACTION 


In this connection it 1s appropriate to 
recall that all Americans look with rev- 
erence upon Philadelphia, which one 
hundred and fifty years ago was the 
birthplace of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We are now asked to sacri- 
fice some measure of that independence 
for safety. The basis of that Declara- 
tion was the idea] of liberty for individ- 
uals. ‘Today, with the development of 
social and economic life, and with the 
increase of population, we can obtain 
the advantages of modern society only 
by sacrificing much of our ancestors’ 
idea of liberty as the supreme good. 
We are developing an ideal of collective 
action, and of subordination of individ- 
uals to the group, as conducive to the 
greater welfare and prosperity of the 
individual. The ordinary man must 
submit to government and to manage- 
ment. The benefits of co-ordination 
and co-operation are obtained by sub- 
ordination to directors. 

We now consent to be governed by 
our trustees. No matter whether a 
man makes a contribution to an organ- 
ized charity or buys stock in a great 
corporation, he turns his part in man- 


agement over to others and confines 
himself to choosing managers as trus- 
tees of his interests and desires; for he 
himself is too much occupied with his 
personal efforts to earn a living to give 
much intelligent study to the direction 
of the collective action of the group 
with which he is associated. 

In political life also the ordinary 
citizen’s political liberty goes little fur- 
ther than to choose his party. Here, 
too, he votes for trustees of his wishes 
and interests. 

Rulership is vested in the machine, 
whether that machine be a board of 
directors of a corporation or the county 
committee of the political party. For 
the managers of collective action are 
those who are permitted to exercise au- 
thority because they give their time and 
thought to the administration of the 
political machine and to the indoctrina- 
tion of the multitude with the wisdom 
of their policy. We ask of our rulers 
honesty as trustees of the power we 
grant them. We hope they will work 
for our interests rather than use their 
trust for their own profit. That is our 
situation with regard to our national 
and state governments. We hope and 
ask for honest trustees in affairs too 
big to be handled by a caucus. 

Has the world so far progressed that 
we as a nation may lay aside some de- 
gree of our national independence and 
some degree of our armed strength 
which maintains and secures our na- 
tional prosperity, and permit the con- 
trol of our national welfare to vest in 
some form of world trusteeship, in 
which we may be asked, or directed, to 
make national sacrifice for other na- 
tions’ benefit? 

There can be little mistake about it. 
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We are the most prosperous nation; we 
shall be asked, we are asked to be gen- 
erous, The question is whether we 
shall retain our power to decide about 
our generosity for ourselves by remain- 
ing too strong to be readily coerced, or 
be forced to concede what others 
demand. 


CAN WE MAINTAIN OUR 
Srecuriry—How? 


Of foreign affairs, the ordinary citi- 
zen knows and thinks less than he does 
of domestic politics and so the influence 
of such societies as the American 
Academy, composed of thoughtful and 
intelligent people with more inclination 
to look abroad than most, reaches far 
beyond the numbers. As you form your 
opinions, undoubtedly so will a great 
mass of voters follow, for they will 
gladly take the opinions of those whom 
they believe honest and informed. 

In speaking of the possibilities of 


disarmament, some limiting proviso _ 


must be assumed. It is, of course, 
possible for any nation to disarm bythe 
simple step of refusing appropriations 
for armaments. But all nations who 
maintain armed forces think they ob- 
tain something by expenditure for that 
purpose. What they get, or believe 
that they get, is a measure of national 
security. This security is not alone for 
their territory and the lives and prop- 
erty of their citizens within it, but it is 
security for national policies abroad, 
for equal commercial opportunity with 
other nations, for the protection of lives 
and property of citizens abroad. For 
all these matters nations maintain their 
armed forces. At the present time we 
are to examine whether with greatly 
reduced armed forces, or even without 
any, we can retain security for what we 


hold nationally dear. How far can we. 


trust American prosperity to other than 
Americans? To those who profess to 
think of the world’s good but really of 


their own and their nation’s good? To 
those who think that America out of 
her abundance should share her well- 
being with others? 

Within the past few months Den- 
mark’s socialistic government has 
thought of doing away with her na- 
tional defense, and only the other day 
(reported, April 14) the Netherlands’ 
parliament has had a socialist bill for a 
similar step before it. 

According to the press reports, the 
Dutch proposal was accompanied by a 
memorial explaining that the object of 
Holland’s army is to protect its soil 
from invasion and its neutrality from 
violation, and the memorial went on to 
point out that, surrounded as Holland 
is by great powers, the country is phys- 
ically and financially unable to main- 
tain an adequate force for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. Therefore, 
the memorial argues, it would be the 
wiser course to suppress armaments 
and trust to the generosity and for- 
bearance (and perhaps the mutual 
jealousy also) of the great nations who 
remain armed, 

I forbear to speculate as to whether 
such abject resignation will receive the 
expected reward, or whether other na- 
tions’ conduct in time of international 
stress may not be along a line quite un- 
expected by the socialists of Holland. 

However that may be, the United 
States with whose policy alone we are 
concerned is in a very different position. 
This country is the richest in the world 
and is the most populous among those 
great manufacturing nations which 
alone can conduct war on a great scale. 
Our security, unlike that of Holland 
and Denmark, is not dependent upon 
the forbearance of powerful neighbors. 
Tf we please, we can make our land and 
our national policies reasonably safe by 
expending a suitable annual sum as 
national insurance. Such an adequate 
sum will be much less of a burden than 
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other nations are paying for the same 
measure of national security. 

In short, this country is physically 
and financially able to attain a judi- 
cious degree of national security by 
an adequate armed force maintained 
in readiness in time of peace and capa- 
ble of expansion in time of war if that 
should unfortunately be thrust upon us. 

We assume, then, for granted that we 
are able to maintain sufficient armed 
forces to guard ourselves, and we are to 
examine the value of guarantees and 
guarantors if we decide to rely on some- 


thing else for safety. 


MAINTAINING SECURITY WITHOUT 
COMPLETE ARMAMENTS 


There are two general ways suggested 
for getting security without complete 
armaments: One is by reduced arma- 
ment or by disarmament as an example 
to the world, which is expected to be 
generous either from admiration or 
from compassion, and to do us no harm 
while we are thus voluntarily helpless. 
There is no slightest pretence of guar- 
antee in this plan. 

In the story of the Holy Grail, Parsi- 
fal, the Guileless Fool, won through by 
his foolishness, but those times are long 
past, and today the guileless fool will 
lose his possessions without finding the 
Holy Grail. The United States cannot 
hope for Parsifal’s success by imitating 
his methods. 

Another way by which it is hoped to 
reduce the chances of war is by mutual 
agreements to limit armaments. This 
expectation seems to involve the false 
assumption that nations quarrel be- 
cause they are armed, when really they 
quarrel because they both want the 
same thing. Their policies clash and 
neither will yield to the other. It is 
not probable that reduced armaments 
will do much to reduce the chances of 
warfare provided both disputants are 
reduced in equal ratios, because the re- 


duced armament does not remove any 
cause of dispute. On the contrary, it 
may be anticipated with some confi- 
dence that with generally reduced arm- 
aments nations whose machine in- 
dustries best enable them to support 
warfare, and particularly those whose 
maritime power enables them to draw 
on the resources of the world to support 
war, will be less reluctant to make war 
than perhaps they are now, because 
their riches better enable them to buy 
the necessities for warfare. 

The popular suggestion for securing 
peace is by means of treaties, interna- 
tional conferences and world courts and 
other diplomatic and economic agree- 
ments, which endeavor to anticipate 
points of friction and by some pre- 
existing code of rules provide for their 
decision when they occur. It is the 
hope that the existing rule will be ob- 
served in time of great national emotion 
when people are so moved that they 
contemplate war. It is a vain hope. 
We all know that great collective emo- 
tions are only restrained by force, not 
by reason. 

Of course we all invoke peace. The 
women invoke it in the name of human- 
ity, and business men in the name of 
good business and reduced taxes, but 
what all really want is security fcr our 
ideals, for our standards of life, and for 
prosperous economic and national life. 
When the security of these are threat- 
ened every virile nation turrs to 
thoughts of war to protect them. 


EALLACY OF AGREEMENTS 


In this country we place an undue 
reliance on all sorts of agreements; in 
short, there is much superstition among 
us. I mean that many of us believe 
that deeds may be accomplished by 
words alone without work. 

In former times superstition found a 
field in the physical world. 

People thought that by uttering the 
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proper magic phrases physical conse- 
quences took place, and that words 
could rend hills apart, and could send 
witches flying through the air on broom 
sticks. 

Nowadays the progress of science has 
enabled us to accomplish many of the 
former vanities of magic. But there 
are still pedple who have superstitious 
minds and who still believe in deeds 
without work by the power of phrases. 
These people, many of them educated 
and thoughtful, have transferred their 
superstitious faith to the field of social 
conduct and international conduct. 
They believe that they can fly on some 
witch’s broomstick to the haven of uni- 
versal peace by making: use of some 
suitable formula in phrases of interna- 
tional law; and that the law will be 
effective although not backed by force. 
We see this tendency of our people in 
their effort to get new laws on the stat- 
ute books for every imaginable purpose, 
and they seem to expect the law to en- 
force itself. The most prominent case 
among many is that of prohibition. 
The law is on the books, but prohibi- 
tion is not accomplished because public 
opinion does not care to supply the 
necessary force to execute the law. In 
the end so much of the prohibition law 
will be enforced as public opinion de- 
cides to pay for by purchase of adequate 
force. It is just so with international 
law, which has no strength except so far 
as the public opinion of the world is 
willing to apply coercion. At present 
there is no organized world public opin- 
ion on the great international political 
questions of the day, nor any prob- 
ability of it. We must not be so super- 
stitious as to think that international 
greed and envy can be overcome by the 
abracadabra of the formula of a treaty. 

Besides the vein of superstition as to 
the efficacy of written law running 
through our people, our national char- 
acter makes us unduly trustful m the 


goodwill of other nations and in their 
spirit of co-operation with us to avoid 
war. 

When our ancestors first crossed the 
sea over three hundred years ago, they 
cut themselves off from many of the 
traditions of Europe. They left pop- 
ulous countries where the people 
pressed close on the means of subsist- 
ence, and came to an almost unin- 
habited region. After the first few 
years of hardship had been passed, life 
in America was easy because land was 
plenty. The effort of the colonists was 
chiefly to conquer the wilderness and 
prosper, whereas in Europe the effort 
was much more to conquer one’s neigh- 
bors and prosper. 

In this conquest of the wilderness our 
forebears built up a social system of co- 
operation and mutual help which has 
reacted on our national character, and 
we make unwarranted assumptions as 
to the goodwill of our fellowmen of 
other nations. 

We have become accustomed to look 
for friendly aid from our neighbors 
speaking our own language and holding 
similar views to ours. 


EUROPEAN COVETOUSNESS 


Now, and especially since the close of 
the World War, our wealth and the im- 
provements in transportation are driv- 
ing us into closer association with for- 
eign nations who yet are not our neigh- 
bors nor actuated in their dealings by a 
neighborly spirit. We look for co-op- 
eration and friendly mutual assistance 
and have yet to appreciate that it is an 
errortodoso. Weare competing with 
rivals, in a jealous world. We cannot 
find worthy trustees to whom to com- 
mit our national prosperity under terms ^ 
of law. A law requires an impartial 
arbiter, but we cannot find any such 
lofty tribunal as to rule the United 
States wisely for the benefit of mankind. 

Other nations are not formed by 
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their previous history to be generous 
and co-operative. Ido not go so far as 
to say that this nation is really unself- 
ish, but it is less selfish than others 
which are ready to take advantage of 
our naïveté in international relations. 

This country is richer than any other, 
both absolutely and relatively to its 
numbers. Other nations are jealous of 
our prosperity. ‘They resent our im- 
migration laws and wish to share our 
- national resources and raw materials. 
It has recently been advocated in Eng- 
land, which is over-populated, and in 
this country, too, which is “an easy 
mark,” that the natural resources of 
the world should be pooled so that no 
nation should preserve natural eco- 
nomic advantages over another. If 
such a communistic arrangement could 
be brought about, it would be necessary 
to reallocate these resources every few 
years to suit changing conditions; and 
this would not tend to end disputes, but 
to promote them. 


INHERENT WEAKNESS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The belief that the growth of interna- 
tional law can preserve peace with se- 
curity is a cloudland, for international 
law is not what most people and even 
some lawyers think it to be. 

Municipal law is a rule of conduct 
sanctioned by an irresistible force. 
When the executive force is not behind 
the letter of the law, the latter is null. 
The support, or at least the acquies- 
cence of public opinion enables the ex- 
ecutive government (either despotic or 
democratic) to enforce the law. 

But international law as a rule for 
the guidance of sovereign states as na- 
tional units is misnamed because there 
ig no executive organ clothed with au- 
thority to compel obedience to the ad- 
mitted rule of conduct, and neither is 
there a strong unified public opinion 
governing the world in international 


affairs. There is no international opin- 
ion. The peoples of the world are 
too diversified to get beyond national 
viewpoints and so, as I said before, 
there is no trustee fit to govern the 
United States and the rest of the world 
for the greater benefit of the world at 
large. We must stand for ourselves. 

Many people hope that the League of 
Nations can be developed, with our 
assistance, to become an effective in- 
strument in promoting tranquility. 
The League as an instrument for con- 
trolling nations is without real mizht. 
The officers of the League are the crea- 
tures of the nations composing the 
League and are not the rulers of these 
individual components. We have, 
therefore, not yet seen the responsible 
governments of the great Powers yield- 
ing important matters to the disposal of 
the League. They prefer to handle 
such directly. 

Moreover, the League has not the 
power of the purse to buy force to com- 
pel obedience to its decisions. If a 
League of Nations is to maintain peace, 
it can do so only by controlling over- 
mastering force in order to suppress 
conflicts arising from opposing national 
interests. 

The United States is an object of 
jealousy to the rest of the world and 
cannot afford to put itself under the 
control of an organization whose rep- 
resentatives owe their appointment and 
their allegiance to other states. 

There remains the World Court and 
the progressive development of a code 
of international law which shall forbid 
war. 

I had the good fortune recently to 
attend the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law, and 
listened to learned papers and eloquent 
addresses urging the advantages of 
pushing the development of interna- 
tional law, so that in the end, the world 
might be governed by law; but as I 
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listened,’ I feared that the outcome 
might be that the world would be gov- 
erned by lawyers, and that would be 
something far from desirable. We do 
not want class government. 

The exclusive rule of law in interna- 
tional matters is a thing to be depre- 
cated rather than desired. Law is a 
rule of conduct based upon experience 
to be applied under existing conditions. 

As soon as made, changing conditions 
frequently tend to make any law un- 
suitable as it ages. Therefore, munici- 
pal law is under constant modification 
by the legislature. 

International law as a controlling 
guide to international conduct in times 
of grave international stress is some- 
thing sovereign powers are loath to ac- 
cept, for no nation willingly yields its 
natural sovereign rights nor its vested 
interests. 

International law is a good servant 
but a bad master. Law and courts are 
conservative, and with them precedents 
rule even when new conditions make 
them inapplicable. It is said that 
sometimes’ courts do a little legislation 
for themselves in establishing new prec- 
edents to suit conditions. But if that 
sometimes happens in our courts, it is 
done by Americans to Americans with 
the best intentions for the welfare of all 
Americans. I doubt if we would trust 
such powers to an external interna- 
tional court. But in the field of inter- 
national law, there is no all-powerful ar- 
bitrator to award and enforce his own 
idea of international justice and equity 
in an international dispute, and provide 
for progress as he sees it. 

Diplomacy and force are the present 
instruments of progress. As Mahan 
says: “Diplomacy may arrange; a 
tribunal can only decide.” 

For such a peacefully inclined coun- 
try as the United States the size of its 
armed forces depends “not so much on 
what it desires to accomplish as on what 


it is willing or not willing to concede.” 
We should not care to be pushed to con- 
cede too much of our prosperity in or- 
der to promote the progress of other 
nations. 

In international life nations are con- 
stantly confronted with the alternative 
of “security of peace” versus the “‘se- 
curity of vested interests and national 
policies.” We need adequate force to 
make a free choice. 

It is alleged that one reason why 
other nations are so anxious to see us 
join the League and the World Court is 
to find there or to make an opportunity 
to establish vast pecuniary claims aris- 
ing out of the Civil War and reconstruc- 
tion. ‘These claims were the subject of 
discussion in the British Parliament 
only a few weeks ago. The State De- 
partment, however, is fully awake to 
this prospect and does not contemplate 
permitting old controversies to go to the 
World Court. 

The field of international law which 
offers the most hopeful opportunities 
for development is that where states 
agree upon a common set of rules to en- 
force upon their own respective na- 
tionals in cases where differences of 
rules cause difficulties in business and 
in social life. Such, for instance, are 
the matters relating to international 
marriages and divorces. For such sub- 
jects the League of Nations opens a 
convenient forum, and any fairly good 
uniform rule is better than diversity. 
And it is important to note that in such 
matters it is impossible that great na- 
tional interests shall be gravely af- 
fected. such as to endanger national 
goodwill, because only individuals are 
affected. 

To conclude our examination of the 
possible substitutes for national force 
as means of preserving security (I de- 
cline to say for preserving peace) we 
may make a more specific examination 


of the so-called World Court; really the 
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League’s Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Can we rely upon this 
Court and its judicial procedure to fur- 
nish us security without resort to our 
own armed strength? 

The point at issue is whether clashes 
of great international interests and 
- policies can be satisfactorily settled by 
judicial methods. In municipal gov- 
ernments we have three branches, leg- 
islative, executive and judicial. As the 
United States is not thinking of enter- 
ing the League, we must reflect whether 
in international matters the judiciary 
branch alone is capable of world gov- 
ernment to the extent of preserving 
international peace. 

International matters of legislation 
and executive administration are at 
present settled by diplomatic methods. 
When these fail to settle disputes, the 
advocates of the World Court hope that 
the case may be settled by the Court. 

But the world being quiescent, any 
dispute arises out of new conditions, 
out of change; and, as has been said, 
diplomacy backed by force is the in- 
strument for adjustment, a court de- 
cides by the letter of the law and by 
precedent which is the instrument of 
conservatism. Both progress and con- 
servatism are desirable in government, 
but the instrument of one cannot satis- 
factorily do the work of the other. 

We must remember that nations 
clash on political questions which affect 
great groups of people, and we must 
differentiate clearly between the politi- 
eal and the legal or judicial functions of 
government. 

Many of those who advocate the In- 
ternational Court as a means of settling 
grave international’ disputes bear in 
mind the great success of our own Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

But perhaps they do not give full 
weight to the fact that courts are not 
well adapted to the settlement of politi- 
cal questions and that the Constitution 


of the United States has been so framed 
by the wise founders that few but legal 
questions come before it. 

As an instance of a political matter 
before the Court, it gave a decision in 
the Dred Scott case, but the nation 
took appeal from its highest Court to a 
great war in order to reach the final 
decision on that political questior. 


Dretomacy Prius Force 


At the present time, when every one 
reads the newspapers, we like to think 
that international matters can be set- 
tled by public opinion, and that public 
opinion of the world will be guided by 
the decision of an international court. 
Third parties indifferent to the result 
may be so guided, but not the dispu- 
tants. The latter will not yield their 
fancied rights to anything but actual or 
potential force. (I do not include here 
small matters which affect only indi- 
viduals or small groups.) 

At some future time when world opin- 
ion is more fully developed and stan- 
dardized through a greater equality in 
nations and in races and a fairly uni- 
form distribution of intelligence, stan- 
dards of ethics, mode of life and natural 
and industrial resources, then perhaps, 
with a world government fully organ- 
ized in its three branches, we may per- 
haps do away with international war, 
and substitute civil war when groups 
of men conceive themselves wronged. 
Perhaps that would be better. But 
today, in the same measure that we do 
away with national armed forces, so do 
we promote the danger of civil war. For 
discontented groups will resort to force. 

While international arbitral courts 
can do much to remove minor causes of 
international friction, it is almost hope- 
less for us to look for a Permanent 
Court of International Justice to be- 
stow peace on the world by judicial 
procedure. 

Law is a rule of conduct which so- 


t 
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ciety enforces upon its members in their 
individual capacity. 

A court offers a rule of reason. Be- 
fore it the matters at issue are brought 
out by an orderly appeal to facts. It 
shuns emotion before which justice 
flies. The rule to be applied is decided 
by the court and, if necessary to enforce 
the announced rule, the court turns the 
matter over to the executive depart- 
ment of the government to execute 
judgment. 

But in general it may be said that 
when members of society are grouped 
in a collective capacity, Judicial proce- 
dure is not applicable to their collective 
action. As the new doctrines of mass 
psychology teach us, when crowds of 
men act in unison they are controlled 
by their interests and their emotions, 
and reason has little weight. Diplo- 
macy deals with emotional matters. 
Political matters are emotional. 

We see this in every riot and mass 
disorder. During the last miners’ 
strike, there was plenty of law, but 
neither the miners nor the owners nor 
even the government set about apply- 
ing law; for law will not control a multi- 
tude in action. On the contrary all 
parties resorted to diplomacy with 
force in the background. It was the 
task of diplomacy to reduce the fever of 
emotion to the point of dissolving crowd 
action until the law could deal with 
individuals. 

When diplomacy proves unequal to 
dissolving the crowd-emotion and the 
resultant crowd solidarity, force comes 
in to crush collective opposition and so 
dissolve the crowd. 

Matters of group control, whether 
they concern a few individuals or great 
nations, are political in their nature and 
are handled by legislatures and execu- 
tives. 


As I have said, matters between na- 
tions which concern only individuals 
may readily be settled by tribunals for 
the purpose. 

But serious political differences be- 
tween great nations based on divergent 
views of national interests cannot be 
settled by any appeal to law and to. 
courts. The methods of diplomacy are 
necessary either to settle such matters 
completely, or else to reduce them to 
justiciable form by suitable diplomatic 
protocols for reference to a court. To 
avoid war it is necessary to strengthen 
diplomatic procedure rather than ju- 
dicial procedure and force is part 
of diplomacy. Serious political differ- 
ences between great nations arousing 
emotions, if incapable of diplomatic 
adjustment, will go on to war, for no 
international court can soothe national 
emotions, and if the court renders 
decision, it has no international court 
marshall to compel obedience. 

So I feel that for lack of a reliable in- 
ternational trustee to take charge of the 
welfare of the United States to admin- 
ister it for the advantage of the world, 
we should depend in the future, as in 
the past, upon our own national 
strength to maintain our national wel- 
fare against the envy and rivalry of 
other nations. We need to maintain 
our present national altruism to pre- 
vent our own exploitation of weaker 
nations. And then a balance of power 
of the great nations will be the best 
preservative of peace with the United 
States placing a heavy hand in the 
balance on the side of peace, and the 
weight of her hand in the balance wilh, 
depend upon the strength of her army 
and navy. 

As an American poet has said: 


“Peace the offspring is of Power.” 


i 


The Possibilities of Disarmament 


By REAR ÀDMIRAL BRADLEY ALLEN Fiske, U. S. N. 


HE idea that nations could disarm 

with safety, by mutual agreement, 
or even reduce their armament, is based 
on the assumption that agreements 
among nations can be depended on. 
Yet history tells us plainly that no 
agreement among nations can be de- 
pended on, when it becomes greatly 
to the interest of any of the signatory 
nations to repudiate or evade it. 

Let me give a few illustrations. I 
think that three will be sufficient to 
show how untrustworthy agreements 
among nations are. The three illus- 
trations which I select as typical do not 
deal with occurrences among savage 
tribes or in ancient times, but with 
occurrences among the most highly 
civilized nations and within the last 
thirty years. 


SCRAPS OF PAPER 


(1) During several years that pre- 
ceded the war between Japan and Rus- 
sia, which began in 1904, Russia and 
Japan were at peace and bound to- 
gether by treaties of the most solemn 
kind. Yet Russia kept continually 
encroaching on China and Korea, and 
therefore threatening Japan. ‘To Ja- 
van’s repeated protests Russia replied 
with repeated assurances. Neverthe- 
less, she continued her encroachments. 
Finding Russia’s diplomacy perfidious, 
Japan resorted to war. This settled 
the situation, and enabled both nations 
to go about their regular business along 
clearly established lines. One has 
only to read Tyler Dennett’s recent 
book on Roosevelt and the Russo-J apan- 
ese War to realize not only Russia’s 
perfidious disregard of her agreements, 
but also how several other nations were 


striving to subordinate international 
comity to their own selfish mterests. 

(2) When President Wilson came 
into power in March, 1918, we were at 
peace with Mexico, were living under 
solemn treaties with her, and had an 
ambassador at her capital. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Wilson interfered between the 
President of Mexico and the people of 
Mexico, forced the President (Huerta) 
out of the government, and took away 
from Mexico the only government she 
had. A condition of anarchy at once 
ensued, from which Mexico has never 
recovered. Furthermore, during the 
state of anarchy into which he had 
plunged Mexico, he landed an armed 
naval force at Vera Cruz and captured 
the Custom House. In the battle, 
many of our sailors were killed and 
many wounded. How many Mexicans 
we killed and wounded I do not know; 
but we probably killed and wounded 
many more than they did. 

During the time that Mr. Wilson’s 
interference was going on in Mexico, I 
was Aid for Operations of the Navy, 
and Mr. John Bassett Moore, one of 
the greatest international lawyers in 
the world, was Counsellor for the State 
Department. Our positions being anal- 
ogous, we had many conversations on 
this subject. Mr. Moore told me fre- 
quently and emphatically that the 
President’s actions were in absolute 
violation of international law, and done 
without consulting him, and that he 
was not going to stand it much longer. 
He resigned shortly afterward. 

Fortunately for the United States 
and the rest of the world, especially 
Latin-America, Mr. Wilson’s policies 
in this matter and in many others have 
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been wholly discredited and reversed. 

(3) When the World War broke out 
in 1914, Germany deliberately violated 
a certain treaty that guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium, and marched an 
army through it whichspread deathand 
desolation. The German Chancellor 
pleaded national necessity, and spoke 
of the treaty as a “scrap of paper.” 
The people of the United States held up 
their hands in horror; and yet it had 
been only a few months before that 
their own President had committed an 
act equally contrary to international 
law, and without even the pretext of 
national necessity. 


No ACTUAL INTERNATIONAL 
Law 


The main reason why people have so 
much confidence in treaties and agree- 
ments among nations is their belief 
that such a thing as international law 
actually exists. But no such thing as 
international law actually exists, using 
the word law in the sense in which most 
people use it. Nearly every one thinks 
that thereis such a law, and that nations 
ought to be able to live together under 
it, Just as people do im cities. But in 
cities there 1s law, and there are police- 
men to enforce it; whereas, among 
nations there is no law and there are no 
policemen. 

If there is anything definite or con- 
crete in the world, it is law. This ap- 
plies not only to natural Jaws, such as 
the law of gravitation, but also to 
municipal laws, such as the law against 
murder. But the thing that we call 
international law is merely an aggrega- 
tion of treaties and agreements that are 
absolutely unenforceable except by war, 
and is hardly more than an internation- 
al code of etiquette. What we gran- 
diosely call international law is useful in 
the society of nations, just as a code of 
etiquette is useful in the society of a 
city; but it has seldom had a more 


binding effect, when collisions of na- 
tional interests have occurred, than 
codes of etiquette have had when col- 
lisions of commercial interests have 
occurred. To realize how true this 
statement is, we have but to realize how 
little attention was paid to internation- 
al law in the Great War. 

In one respect international law is in 
a class below that of a code of etiquette; 
a code of etiquette is just what it pur- 
ports to be, while international law 
is much less than it purports to be. 
International law is not law at all; and 
incalculable harm has been done to our 
national security by those jurists and 
statesmen who have made the people 
believe that itis. The plain fact 1s that 
international law 18 largely international 
humbug. 


Maxing DIPLOMATS OR 
ÅRMAMENTS? 


There would be more likelihood of 
bringing forth correct decisions, if it 
were first realized that international law 
is based on the work of professional dip- 
lomats, a vital part of whose ability as 
diplomats has been their talent for 
coining phrases that can be made to 
have various meanings in various situ- 
ations. ‘Talleyrand expressed this in 
his famous sentence, “Language is 
given us to conceal our thoughts.” 
Machiavelli had previously written a 
book on diplomacy called The Prince, 
In which he enunciated his celebrated 
doctrine, “‘ The end justifies the means.” 
While these perfidious teachings are 
deprecated, in public utterances, by 
modern diplomats and statesmen, they 
have been liberally practiced by them 
nevertheless. The truth of this state- 
ment the facts Just narrated prove. 

A curious phase of the present situa- 
tion is that while the people of the 
United States have always proclaimed 
themselves in favor of depending on 
diplomacy, and against resorting to the 
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use of armament, they have only just 
begun to develop a real diplomatic 
corps, and have made no effort what- 
ever to train statesmen; and yet they 
have instituted long and severe courses 
of instruction in armament and the use 
of armament, at Annapolis, West 
Point, Newport and Washington! 

Furthermore, the people of the United 
States have always shown a paramount 
genius for inventing and developing 
weapons, which constitute the mate- 
rial elements of armament. ‘The tor- 
pedo was invented in the United States; 
the revolver; the Gatling gun; the Mon- 
itor, which was the original form of the 
battleship; the naval telescope sight; 
the aeroplane; the torpedo plane; 
the electrically controlled turret; the 
control of moving vehicles by radio; 
the submarine, etc. Not only this, but 
in all the applications of electricity to 
warfare, they have led the world. 

I do not advocate, of course, the ex- 
clusive use of armament, and the neg- 
lect of diplomatic methods; but I do 
wish to point out that, so far as the 
interests of the United States are con- 
cerned, it would be very much safer for 
her to rely on armament than on di- 
plomacy. Of all the activities in which 
the United States as a nation is con- 
cerned, the one in which she is most 
skilled is inventing and making arma- 
ment; while the one in which she is the 
least skilled 1s diplomacy. 

We do not have to go far back in our 
history to see that we are not skilled in 
diplomacy. For instance, our: ama- 
teur diplomats went to Europe at the 
end of the World War, and engaged in 
negotiations with the Machiavellian 
diplomats of Europe with the result 
that they guilelessly committed us to a 
Covenant whereby we agreed to join a 
League of Nations controlled by a 
super-power. ‘This would have com- 
pelled us (if ratified) to keep an armed 
force of unknown and incalculable size 


in Europe for an indefinite period! 
It would have committed us to be- 
coming part of a machine of a kind 
never before constructed, the parts 
of which were distributed all over 
the world, without any strong centripe- 
tal force, but with many centrifugal 
forces. 

Fortunately for us, this treaty was 
not ratified by the Senate; but it failed 
of ratification by the smallest possible 
margin. Jn fact, if Mr. Ford had been 
elected senator instead of Mr. Newbury, 
it probably would have been ratified, 
and we would now be in a position 
much more dangerous than that in 
which we are. 

A still more recent instance is the 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, by which we agreed to leave the 
Philippines virtually defenseless, and 
to cut down our Navy to such a degree 
as to make it most difficult to re-cap- 
ture the Philippines, if they were taken 
from us: despite the fact that we were 
at that moment developing our mer- 
chant marine at a rapid rate, and 
seeking trade in the Far East! As 
between Great Britain, Japan and the 
United States, the treaty made was to 
the advantage of Great Britain and 
Japan, and to the disadvantage of the 
United States. The head of the 
British delegation, Mr. Balfour, was 
rewarded with an earldom, shortly 
after he reached home. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Inasmuch as the only ultimate means 
by which any country can compel 
another to observe a treaty, or to do 
anything else which she may not wish 
to do, is by means of war; inasmuch as 
war is carried on by means of arma- 
ment; and inasmuch as the most disas- 
trous thing that can happen to a coun- 
try is to be defeated in war, I most 
respectfully suggest that, until some 
practicable kind of court has been in- 


Is Disarmament Possible? 


By Artaur Dene CALL 
Secretary of the American Peace Society and Editor of the Advocate of Peace, Washington, D C. 


N ever widening stream of words 
continues to flow over this ques- 

tion. Listening, onegathers animpres- 
sion of confusion, of wonder that so many 
words can leavetheinquiry unanswered. 


AN OLD QUESTION 


Many of the attempts to reply to 
this question have been noble and in- 
spiring. Such men as Immanuel Kant 
and Jeremy Bentham assumed that 
disarmament is possible. 

On the twelfth of August, 1898, 
Count Mouravieff, Russian 'Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, handed to the diplo- 
matic representatives at Saint Peters- 
burg a prophetic, and now an historic, 
letter in which he said: 


In checking these increasing armaments 
and in seeking the means of averting the 
calamities which threaten the entire world 
lies the supreme duty today resting upon all 
States. 


It was this circular note, familiarly 
known as the Czar’s Rescript, out of 
which grew the first peace conference 
at The Hague in 1899. 

January 8, 1918, President Wilson 
gave to a joint session of the Congress 
his conception of “‘the only possible 
program” for the peace of the world. 


Item number four of those fourteen 


points called for “adequate guarantees 
given and taken that national arma- 
ments will be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety.” 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations recognizes that the mainten- 
ance of peace requires the same thing. 
Article 23 of the same Covenant pro- 
vides that members of the League 
agree to entrust the League with the 
general supervision of the trade in arms 
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and ammunition. Delegates from 
many states are trying to carry out 
this provision at a meeting in Geneva 
at this very moment. Under Article 
8 the members of the League agree 
that the manufacture by private enter- 
prise of munitions and implements of 
war is open to grave objection. As an 
eyewitness of the plenary sessions of 
the Paris Conference, I gathered the 
clear impression that this last was the 
one principle upon which all of the 
delegates agreed with some show of 
enthusiasm. 

The Washington Conference of 1921 
was called “to relieve humanity of the 
crushing burden created by competi- 
tion in armaments.” 

It was my lot to witness the energy 
and devotion put into the “Protocol” at 
Geneva last fall. The object of this 
Protocol was to facilitate the reduction 
and limitation of armaments. The 
three watchwords of the document 
were security, arbitration and the re- 
duction of armaments. 

It must be granted that Muiltonic 
labors and intent studies have been put 
into the attempts to answer the ques- 
tion, Is disarmament possible? 


Yor AnMAMENTS INCREASE 


And yet the building of armaments 
goes on apace. ‘This is true of all the 
larger Powers and of nearly all of the 
smaller. ‘The increase of cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines and of lethal gases 
is a fact of common knowledge. There 
are on the way in Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan, France and Italy 
—all parties to the Washington Con- 
ference—42 cruisers, 121 destroyers, 
and 126 submarines. Since the Armis- 
tice the total has been $45. Formerly 
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our gun makers were trying to produce 
guns to pierce any armor, while at the 
same time the makers of armor were 
trying to produce a covering for ships 
that would be proof against any projec- 
tile. Now the competition is between 
the designers and the diplomats, the 
designers laboring to increase navy 
efficiency under the terms of a treaty 
set up by the diplomats—a treaty cal- 
culated to decrease the navy. Every 
effort to be ready for any maximum 
danger on the land, on the sea, or in 
the air, continues with the same old, 
familiar anxiety. 

So our question, Is disarmament 
possible? remains unanswered. And 
naturally one wonders why. 


REASONS FOR CONFUSION 


One of the reasons undoubtedly is & 
certain lack of precision in the use of 
words as we talk about the problem, a 
weakness, it must be confessed, that 
sometimes affects discussion. 

Just what does the question mean? 
It may be interpreted to mean, Can the 
United States of America disarm and 
set an example,to the rest of the world? 
If the question means that, most of us 
would unhesitatingly say no. Indeed, 
such a question is of interest only to the 
mystic or the dialectician. It can be 
of no importance in serious discussion, 
for it is of no interest to persons respon- 
sible for our foreign policies. Con- 
firmed pleader for an international 
peace with justice that I am, I cannot 
conceive that our United States could 
now do away with her army or her navy 
with safety to herself, or, for that mat- 
ter, with any advantage to the cause of 
a desirable international peace. Evil 
men do break through and steal and 
murder. In practical life we have re- 
duced stealing and murdering by edu- 
cation and by religion; but also, it must 
be admitted, by something of a display 
of organized force. We of the United 


States are not less powerful in world 
affairs because of our physical strength. 
Defenselessness as such prevents no 
wars. It once meant, rather, the burn- 
ing of our national capitol. 

The cause of international peace is 
not jeopardized by our national defense 
act of 1920. By the terms of this act 
we are provided with a small regular 
army, easily enlarged; with a national 
guard; with an officers’ reserve corps; 
and with plans more or Jess scientific 
for a rapid mobilization of all our na- 
tional resources in case of need. ‘There 
is a strong movement to buttress all 
this with a universal draft act under 
the terms of which every available 
source of power could be enlisted forth- 
with on a proportional basis of effective- 
ness and fair play. At this stage of 
international development—little bet- 
ter than a condition of international 
anarchy—I am heartily in favor of 
these things for my country. For the 
United States to disarm at this time 
might easily mean the destruction of 
this nation. Its overthrow would be 
of no benefit to the world at large. My 
personal belief is that such a misfortune 
would be the most serious calamity 
that could happen to any prospect fora 
permanent international peace. 

Many of the attempts to prove that 
disarmament must be possible seem to 
break down because of a certain lack of 
respect for the laws of logic. Inexact 
use of words in a premise leads inevi- 
tably to a false conclusion. For ex- 
ample, it is said that armaments cause 
wars; that this nation is armed; and 
that therefore this nation is a cause of 
war. Of course an armed nation pro- 
vokes war only when it decides to be- 
come an aggressor. Furthermore, it 
does not appear just what is meant by 
armaments. A nation with a large 
fleet and no army may be said to be 
armed, but it is not a menace to other 
nations, for the reason that a feet 
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without an army is practically power- 
less away from home. Since the Dutch 
wars of the 17th century, Britain has 
had no success in war save with the 
use of an army. In the main it must 
be granted that an armed nation be- 
comes a menace only when its arma- 
ment finds expression both in an army 
and in a navy larger than those pos- 
sessed by some potential victim. Fur- 
thermore, armament is not limited to 
guns and navies. Every expression of 
the nation’s life is now an essential part 
of the nation’s military strength—fats, 
leads, factories, pulpits, knitting nee- 
dies, binoculars, theaters, not to men- 
tion such lesser matters as money, old 
rags, empty bottles and editors. In any 
event, the premise of the syllogism is 
inexact, and the conclusion is therefore 
fallacious. Belgian armaments were 
not the cause of Germany’s rape of 
Liége in 1914. 

We are told that the Esquimaux are 
not prepared for war, and that there- 
fore they have no wars. It should be 
added, of course, that they have noth- 
ing else to speak of, save a steady 
climate. In any event nothing in logic 
makes it desirable for us to pattern 
after our friends of the North. 

It has been pointed out that there 
was a great peace-loving people, cen- 
turies ago, on the stretches of what is 
now Russia, for upon opening up the 
mounds in various sections of that 
territory no war implements have been 
found. Out of respect to history, how- 
ever, it must be confessed that that 
great peace-loving race has itself disap- 
peared. Nothing in reason seems to 
indicate, therefore, that we should 
follow that example. 

It is argued that we should trust to 
moral forces; say, to the school teacher, 
rather than to the machine gun, for our 
defense. That is all right, so long as no 
aggressive enemy has muskets trained 
on some of our vital parts. 


It is argued that no man is safe in 
Philadelphia, for example, who carries 
a pistol and a bowie knife, and that, 
by the same token, no nation is safe 
with armies and fighting ships. There 
is only a measure of truth in the pre- 
mise, for there are sections of the world 
where one is not safe without some 
weapon of defense. 

When people say, “Let us disarm and 
shame the world into disarmament,” 
we may recall that we have reduced our 
army on various occasions. We have 
never noted that any one else was in- 
spiredtofollowourexample. Ourarmy 
of less than 100,000 in 1914 did not 
seem to shame anyone in Europe, at 
least noticeably. Britain’s pacific ges- 
tures of reducing armaments since the 
war have been followed by increases 
of foreign armaments, her ratio to her 
four possible competitors standing at 
11 to $34. For nearly a generation it 
was a cardinal principle of German 
tactics to bank on the weakness of 
Belgium. 

“Blessed are the meek.” Yes, es- 
pecially if the meekness works. Meek- 
ness is of little help to the lone sheep 
when the unfettered wolf is hungry. 
France, unarmed in 1914, probably 
would not have lost so many boys; but 
quite as probably she would have lost 
something far dearer. Death of the 
body is not the worst thing that can 
happen to a man or to a nation. 

We are told that swashbucklers in- 
vite attack. ‘This is quite true, after 
they have launched or threatened an 
offensive. 

When we are reminded that over- 
preparation for war is an incentive to 
war, we have to admit it, especially 
when the preparedness is nervous and 
indefinite. But it is also true that 
underpreparation for war is sometimes 
an invitation to war. 

“The way to prevent war is not to 
fight,” said a distinguished Bishop of a 
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Christian church. That seems reason- 
able. So far as we now are permitted 
to know, however, that is what a certain 
lady might have unprofitably suggested 
to the tiger. 

When men, like Mr. Novicow for 
example, urge that all the nations 
should disarm completely, they surely 
do not mean to destroy arms necessary 
for the preservation of domestic peace. 
But since arms necessary for domestic 
peace must differ in amount because of 
the differences in size of the various 
nations, such a plan, if adopted, would 
leave the governments still with une- 
qual strength, and therefore with the 
same relative differences and fears as 
now. This unfortunately seems to be 
in a measure the fact following the 
Washington Conference. 

Others urge that we disarm by agree- 
ment. Yes, but there would remain 
the possibility of crookedness and eva- 
sion, a8 In the case of Prussia between 
the years 1807 and 1818. The arms 
conference at Washington in 1921 was 
most serviceable; it reduced expenses. 
But to attempt disarmament by agree- 
ment is to begin at the end of the prob- 
lem and to work backward. 

There seems to be an abiding hope 
that we may yet find a way out by 
some joint resolution of the Congress. 
But we have had a number of such 
resolutions, all without avail. On 
the 25th of June, 1910, after a discus- 
sion lasting many months, our Congress 
passed a joint resolution for the crea- 
tion of a commission to study, in co- 
operation with other governments, the 
best ways to reduce armaments. ‘The 
commission was never appointed, in 
spite of the fact that the resolution 
provided a liberal salary for each of the 
three members. On the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1918, our Congress passed all but 
unanimously—the vote was 817 to 11— 
a law stating that the United States 
was willing and ready to co-operate 


with other governments, to secure for 
one year a suspension of the naval con- 
struction program, following the sug- 
gestion of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty of Great Britain, the Right Hon- 
orable Winston Churchill. Nothing 
was done. There have been many 
attempts with a similar purpose. 

When people tell us that armaments 
beget war, we are led to remind our- 
selves that armaments beget nothing. 
It is the human will behind armaments 
that matters. At Paris in 1919 the 
victorious Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers disarmed Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, by fiat. And yet fears 
of these disarmed Powers have led 
France and the Little Entente to build 
up a military machine of proportions 
unheard of hertofore in times of peace. 
Three billion dollars is a fair estimate 
of the world’s bill for armaments in 
1924. Itis not that Britain is going to 
have a naval base at Singapore that 
disturbs Japan; the disquieting factor, 
rather, is a natural curiosity to know 


. what England purposes to do with 


such a bese. It is the fear not of ar- 
maments but of a will to conquest that 
is eating at the vitals of Europe and of 
the Far East. 


No DISARMAMENT WITHOUT 
SECURITY OF NATIONS 


Too many of the discussions of this 
whole matter leave out the one vital 
consideration, namely, that there can 
be no disarmament of any importance 
to the cause of international peace until 
the problem of security is solved. And 
the problem of security, called by Mr. 
Chamberlain ‘‘of immense, of over- 
whelming importance,” is evidently not 
to be solved permanently by setting up 
force to combat force. Such schemes 
are not only impermanent; they head 
invariably into danger. This is par- 
ticularly true where the complicated 
interests of the Allied and Associated 
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Powers, of their former enemies, of 
Russia, and of the neutrals in the late 
war are all involved. Competitive 
armaments cause wars only indirectly. 
True, the sight of a lot of explosives 
lying around does not always promote 
a feeling of security; but the signifi- 
cant fact in the situation is that com- 
petitive armaments are the result 
rather than the cause of competitive 
policies. This is illustrated by the 
case of Germany against Great Britain 
for the control of the seas, of the En- 
tente against the Alliance; of group 
against group, for the continuing of 
the status quo, for the building of a 
Bagdad railroad, or for the erecting 
of a new fence a little farther over on 
a neighbor’s piece of ground. 

There is a difference between the 
foreign policies of the Old and of the 
New World. In the Old World it is 
difficult for man to conceive of any 
international organization for the pro- 
motion of peace except it be based upon 
the theory of coercion. True, the Old 
World diplomat is trained in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. He is a fine 
type of developed intelligence and eff- 
cient action. But he has trouble un- 
derstanding policies other than those 
of secret diplomacy, military alliances, 
balances of power, or leagues to en- 
force peace. These are his habits of 
thought. In such an atmosphere 
efforts towards disarmament make 
little headway. 

I have studied the causes of war for 
some twenty years. Once I attempted 
to tabulate these causes. There were 
188 of them; and that was only a begin- 
ming. But, Iam ashamed to confess it, 
I do not know the cause of war. I 
only feel certain of this; when nations 
go to war, it is usually because they see 
no other way to achieve their ends. 
Therefore the only hope for any dis- 
armament, of more than merely finan- 
cial importance, is to reveal to the 


peoples and to their diplomats that 
legitimate aims can be attained better 
by resorting to means other than war. 
But what are those other means? 


Prace By Way or tHe Law 


In the city of Philadelphia no apology 
is necessary for calling attention to the 
fact that the Federal Convention of 
1787 was an international conference 
adequate to its purpose. If one studies 
that Convention one must inevitably 
conclude that any international organ- 
ization relying upon the coercion of 
recalcitrant states by force of arms 1s 
not a peace organization, but a war 
organization. When it was proposed in 
that Convention toset up a government 
with power to coerce states by force 
of arms, the proposal was thoroughly 
discussed and as thoroughly repudiated. 
Mr. James Madison observed that a 
union of states “based upon military 
coercion seemed to provide for its own 
destruction.” He later called attention 
to the fact that “The practicability of 
making laws with coercive sanctions, 
for the states as political bodies, had 
been exploded on all hands.” Mr. 
Alexander Hamilton pointed out that 
force could not be exerted on a state 
except in terms of war. He called the 
proposal “idle and visionary . . . one 
of the maddgst projects that was ever 
devised . . . the thing is a dream, it is 
impossible.” Mr. Oliver Ellsworth of 
Connecticut saw that there are two 
ways of coercing a state; one by the 
coercion of arms, the other by the coer- 
cion of law. This was the view adopt- 
ed by the Convention. 

This means that there are but two 
ways to organize states—one for war, 
and the other for peace. And these 
are two different kinds of organization. 
We have forty-eight free, sovereign, 
independent states in the United 
States, organized for their mutual 
interests without any thought of coer- 
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cion except the coercion of law. This 
is America’s contribution to the foreign 
policies of states. If there is to be any 
disarmament of the nations of impor- 
tance to the peace of the world, it must 
follow, not precede, the adoption by all 
of the nations of such a policy. 


Justice FIRST 


Enlightened public opinion and 
modern civilization alike demand that 
differences between nations should be 
settled as disputes between individuals 
are adjudicated, namely, by the arbit- 
rament of courts in accordance with 
the recognized principles of law. 

When the advisory committee of 
jurists met at The Hague in 1920 to 
“formulate and submit to the members 
of the League for adoption plans for the 
establishment of a permanent court of 
international justice,” they recom- 
mended that a new conference of the 
nations in continuation of the first two 
conferences at The Hague be held as 
soon as practicable for the following 
purposes: 


(1) To restate the established rules of 
international law, especially, and 
in the first instance, in the fields 
affected by the events of the 
recent war. 

(2) To formulate and agree upon the 
amendments and additions, if any, 
to the’ rules of international law 
shown to be necessary or useful by 
the events of the war and the 
changes in the conditions of inter- 
national life and intercourse 
which have followed the war. 

(3) To endeavor to reconcile divergent 
views and secure general agree- 
ment upon the rules which have 
been in dispute heretofore. 


(4) To consider the subjects not now 
adequately regulated by inter- 
national law, but as to which the 
interests of international justice 
require that rules of law shall be 
declared and accepted. 


There are various ways, in time of 
dispute, for the maintenance of peace 
between states. ‘There are the diplo- 
matic and consular agents working 
continuously at the business. There 
are the methods known as good offices 
and mediation of one or more friendly 
nations. There is the method of 
investigation by a commission, known 
as a commission of inquiry. There-is 
the council of conciliation, the friendly 
compositor; and there is arbitration. 
These are available at any time under 
the existing practice of nations. And 
yet, while the handmaidens of peace 
are law and justice, the development of 
international law unfortunately lags. 
The recommendation of the distin- 
guished committees of jurists should be 
approved and put into effect at the 
earliest possible moment. 

There is no disarmament possible 
except first there be a disarmament of 
desire. There can be no promising 
disarmament of desire by compulsion 
of arms. There is no way out of the 
vicious circle of armament competition 
except along some new path that does 
not bristle with bayonets. That new 
course, adopted by our fathers in 1787, 
but seemingly difficult for other nations 
to understand, is to open the way for 
the processes of law, backed by the 
sanction of the public will, and thus to 
assure the security of nations by con- 
vincing them that their interests can 
best be advanced not by arms, but by 
the determinations of justice. 


Some Considerations Regarding a Limitation of 
Armaments 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL Wouwiam MITCHELL 
Washington, D.C. 


C TESTS between nations take 
various forms depending upon 
their resources and financial ability, 
their possessions, means of transporta- 
tion and communication, their diplo- 
matic aptitude, and their actual armed 
forces. Armed forces themselves may 
be regarded as a symptom of a nation’s 
punitive psychology. By their size, 
organization and distribution, an esti- 
mate may be made as to how and in 
what manner the policies of the states 
are to be enforced. 

Within the last generation great 
changes have come about in the inter- 
nal organizations of states and in their 
relations with each other. This con- 
dition has been brought about very 
largely by electrical means of commu- 
nication which transmit news instanta- 
neously all over the world, thereby 
distributing thoughts and ideas to a 
constantly increasingly literate people. 

Contributing factors have been the 
added rapidity of transportation both 
on land and water, the railroad and the 
steamship. Within the last decade, 
the advent of air transportation, which 
is not limited by either seas or conti- 
nents, has added a totally new element 
in the relations of nations to each other. 
So far the domain of air power has 
been principally a military one, but 
soon its economic aspects will be even 
greater. 

Physical means are employed by 
nations to impress their will on an 
adversary only when their other means 
of adjusting disputes have failed. No 
nation today will willingly give up a 
reasonable organization for the defense 
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of its territory, the maintenance of its 
institutions and the furtherance of its 
civilization either by civil means, com- 
mercial means, or military means. 
On the other hand, the nations are 
perfectly willing to dispense or do away 
with antiquated means of national 
defense which have become obsolete 
and useless, and which at the same 
time greatly oppress the people by 
increased taxation and services in the 
building up of industries and classes 
which cannot be used for anything 
except war. 

Leaving out of consideration civil 
and commercial means of carrying 
on competitions between nations and 
viewing the military side alone, we 
must make an up-to-date appraisal of 
what military forces consist of and 
what they are worth in order to arrive 
at a basis for a limitation of armaments. 
Armies and navies have heretofore 
held the stage, but now air power has 
appeared on the scene. Air power has - 
completely changed the relation of 
armies to navies and navies to armies, 
and both of these bear an entirely new 
relation to air power. 


Forure MEANS or DEFENSE 


Today armies and navies are helpless 
without obtaining and holding suprem- 
acy in the air. Air power is able to 
act on its own particular missions 
while in the air without the assistance of 
either armies or navies, and in addi- 
tion 90 per cent of the active air power 
can be used in time of peace in useful 
ways, such as mapping the country, 
carrying the mails, patrolling forests, 
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surveying, aids to agriculture in elim- 
inating pests such as locust and boll 
weevils, farm surveyings, life saving 
and an infinite number of other things. 

Air power is the only agency that is 
able to defend a country from hostile 
air attack and the principal defense 
against hostile sea attack along its 
coasts; that is, alr power can sink and 
destroy any surface ships which have 
been or that can be constructed; con- 
sequently the surface warship is pass- 
ing. The battleship is no longer the 
arbiter of the seas, and the development 
of war vessels in the future will be in 
submarines. Sea power in its former 
application is a thing of the past. 
Battleship fleets can no longer control 
the sea lanes of communication. They 
are now dominated by aircraft and 
submarines. 

Armies will still be used very much 
as they have been heretofore for insur- 
ing tranquillity in the countries them- 
selves, for maintaining the constitution 
and the laws when other means fail, and 
lastly for use against other armies. 

An army can neither oppose an air 
force nor a navy, but as everything 
begins and ends on the ground, armies, 
being the manifestion of the man power 
of a state in a military sense, must 
hold the land bases from which air 
forces and navies act. As a result of 
these re-arrangements in the means of 
exerting military power, nearly all 
nations today are willing to give up 
their battleships. They are willing to 
give up their airplane-carrying vessels 
or have them limited in number on the 


high seas because airplane carriers . 


cannot compete with airplanes acting 
from land bases; therefore, they are 
good only against other surface fleets. 
It may be mentioned that aircraft are 
able not only to cover the surface of all 
the seas, but airways with compara- 
tively short jumps across water can be 
established by almost entirely overland 


routes from America to Asia, from 
America to Europe, and from America 
by way of South America to Africa and 


Australia. In the latter jumps of only 
about 600 miles over water are nec- 
essary 


The three defense elements nations 
will not give up in reasonable propor- 
tions are armies, air forces and subma- 
rines. There is a growing disposition 
on the part of all countries to group 
these three elements under one head 
and constitute single departments of 
national defense that can be held re- 
sponsible for the whole defense by the 
people, the legislative bodies and the 
executives. In this way not only can 
the responsibility for each sphere of 
activity be fixed, but by having equal 
voices for the air, land and water pres- 
ent in the councils, no one service is 
able to obtain what might be called a 
monopoly of political propaganda and 
pressure on legislative and executive 
bodies, nor withhold the real facts of 
national defense from the legislatures 
and the public. 


Wuat a BATTLESHIP Costs 


Battleships and their accessories 
have become increasingly expensive 
elements to a government. Every 
time a battleship is provided for, a 
nation incurs a debt of about one hun- 
dred million dollars. The battleship 
itself costs from fifty to seventy million. 
Cruisers, destroyers, airplane carriers, 
airplanes and supply ships necessary 
as its accessories practically double 
the cost. Tremendous shore establish- 
ments and navy yards are necessary 
for their maintenance. 

In the United States we have about 
one billion, five hundred million dollars 
invested in navy yards. The dete- 
rioration and upkeep is about one 
hundred - fifty million dollars a year. 
Many of these are useless. We have 
spent about two billion dollars for the 
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coast defenses of the army in the last 
fifteen years. A great many of these 
are useless and give no real protection. 
Conditions of this kind do exist or have 
existed in most of the other nations. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


It is possible that a conference for 
the limitation of armaments at this 
time might bear fruit in limiting sur- 
face naval armaments. It might result 
in doing away completely with battle- 
ships, the most expensive and useless 
element of existing armaments. It 
might limit or do away with the sur- 
face airplane carrier whose principal 
use is as a means of offense. 

It is believed that the nations which 
might take part in a conference should 
be approached along the lines suggested 
above. Under such conditions none 
could logically refuse to participate, 
because there would be no disposition 
to limit their arrangements for their 
own protection, but on the other hand 
all would be urged to limit their means 
of offensive action at great distances 
from their home lands. This is the 
class of armament that can rightly be 
said to be provocative of fear and dis- 
trust by one nation toward another. 

We may do two things in the better- 
ment of existing conditions regarding 
armaments: 

First, we may show what is useless 
and unnecessary for the nations to 
maintain to protect themselves. 


Second, we may show that under a 
central system of organization of the 
military power of a country, great 
economy can be effected. By estab- 
lishing a Department of National 
Defense with sub-heads for the Army, 
the Navy and Aeronautics, much over- 
head may be done away with, the in- 
efficiency and uselessness of archaic 
systems may be shown and a third 
voice may be brought in, that of air 
power, which will break the centuries- 
old deadlock or combination which has 
characterized the dealing of armies 
with navies. 

I believe that it is practicable at this 
time for the United States to form an 
unofficial committee for the hearing of 
views on the limitation of armaments 
by all nations concerned with a view to 
making a study of the defensive needs 
of a country, seeing what is useful for 
this purpose as distinct from an organ- 
ization designed entirely for attacking 
or offensive purposes, and the carry- 
ing out of aggression across the seas. A 
subject of this kind which will enlighten 
all the people of all countries should 
have a very great effect. It is a fact 
today that nations are spending too 
much time, too much effort and too 
much money on armaments that have 
little use in defense, little use in offense, 
and whose only real effect is to lead to 
distrust and misgiving on the part of 
people who consider that they are di- 
rected against them. 


America as Creditor Nation 


By Auvin Jonnson, Pu. D. 
An Editor of The New Republic 


NTERNATIONAL investments are 
only related indirectly to the ques- 
tion of peace. They may, in the long 
run, have a great deal of significance in 
affecting public sentiment—the atti- 
tude of one people toward another— 
and so in the end make either for peace 
or for war. 

J am not going to take up the general 
aspect of the problem of international 
investments, although it has its signifi- 
cance in relation to peace. For ex- 
ample, in European industry at present 
there is coming to be more and more of 
a crossing of boundary lines in indus- 
trialinvestments. There are more and 
more Germans who are investing in 
French industrial property, more and 
more Frenchmen who are investing in 
German industrial property. Recently 
there has been a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment made between the French and 
German potash combinations. In the 
long run, a good deal of German potash 
stock will find its way into French 
hands and French potash stock into 
German hands. It may be expected 
that the iron ore of Lorraine and the 
German coke of the Ruhr district will 
have a definite business relationship 
through corporations that cross the 
line, and a good deal of capital will rest 
partly on the German, partly on the 
French resources.. It is easy to see 
how, in the end, this might make a net- 
work of relations that would be very 
difficult to ignore in international 
policy. 

But the question we are most inter- 
ested in here in this country is our new 
position as the world’s most powerful 
investing nation. Twenty years ago 


we were all reconciled to the position of 
a debtor nation. We were reconciled 
to seeing a large part of our magnificent 
excess of exports going each year to pay 
dividends and interest on foreign in- 
vestments in the United States. Dur- 
ing the time when we were entirely 
occupied with the war, our business 
managed to wipe out the bulk of our 
foreign , obligations and started the 
process going the other way, and now 
we are said by the best authority in the 
country, Mr. Hoover, to have nine 
billion dollars to the good. It is grati- 
fying. Weare all sufficiently disposed 
to personifications to feel that the 
United States is better off in the same 
sense that an individual is better off 
when he has paid his debt and has the 
other fellow considerably behind. 


CAPITAL-Hunery ECROPE 


We not only have a large foreign 
estate now, but it is widely distributed. 
We have two and a half billions in 
Canada, four billions in Latin-America, 
two billions in Europe and two-thirds 
of a billion in Asia. But this is only a 
beginning, We increased our foreign 
investments last year by one billion, 
but there is every reason to think that 
we shall increase them as a rule in a 
larger measure for some years to come. 
The reason we did not invest more than 
a billion abroad was because of the lack 
of adequate securities. The hunger for 
loans existed. A year ago solvent 
business concerns in Germany were 
paying as much as 2 per cent and even 
8 per cent a month on short-term loans. 
All the country was hungry for capital, 
and it is hungry for capital still. But 
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there was always a considerable doubt 
in the minds of the American investor 
whether extensive investments in Ger- 
many were good, and as long as the 
political situation remained clouded, 
this tremendous potential investment 
field was not really open to the Ameri- 
can investor. 

Germany is not the only capital- 
hungry country in Europe. Poland is 
even more hungry for capital. Poland 
has industrial ambitions; she has an 
industrial population which has proved 
its worth in Western Europe and in 
America, but as long as the matter of 
her frontiers is unsettled, and as long 
as her internal organization does not 
look stable, Polish investments are not 
available for the American market. 

An enormously more extensive in- 
vestment field is Russia. Of course, 
nobody knows how much in the long 
run this investment field will actually 
amount to. Just now it is entirely out 
of the picture as far as we areconcerned, 
but indirectly it may, nevertheless, 
draw upon our capital. If Germany 
had all the capital that she needed, she 
would carry on a much bigger business 
with Russia. The Germans know well 
enough how to work out a scheme by 
which credit transactions can be made 
with Russia. It would be possible for 
Germany to use our capital to develop 
trade with Russia, and thus we should 
become creditors of Russia even though 
Russia had not carried through the 
reforms we would like to prescribe for 
her. 


GRADUAL STABILIZATION AND U. S. 
INFLUENCE 


In the next ten years, a great many 
of the uncertainties that deter us from 
making European investments will 
have been removed, unless, of course, 
another war starts up—something that 
now appears improbable. Most likely 
within ten years, German-French re- 


lations will have been established on a 
new basis. In this period of time it 
will have been determined what Ger- 
many can pay and a movement will 
have been organized for the funding of 
the German indemnity. Germany will 
then appear on the world market for a 
large international loan, and America 
will have a chance to subscribe heavily 
for that. German industry will have 
become much more stable, the suspi- 
cion of German investments will have 
weakened in this country. Probably 
France will have floated a large inter- 
national loan to improve the position of 
her treasury. Most likely Poland will 
have become fairly stable, and Jugo- 
slavia will also have become a stable 
field in which there are investment op- 
portunities. Russia will almost cer- 
tainly be much more stable than she 
now is. With the recovery of Europe, 
the demand for products from South 
America, Africa, Asia, will increase and 
a great many opportunities for exploi- 
tation that are now simply potential 
will become real. Thus there is every 
reason for thinking that the progress of 
international investment will go on at 
an accelerated pace in the next decade, 
and that at the end of that time the 
United States will have probably a 
foreign property of twenty billions, or 
even thirty billions, the interest from 
which will be between one and one- 
half and two billions. 

This is gratifying tous. Most of us, 
if asked why, are likely to put our ex- 
planation in idealistic terms. We be- 
lieve that as a powerful creditor nation 
we shall exert an influence upon world 
affairs. Indeed, we have already seen 
that influence at work. No one can 
ignore the part that American finance 
had in inducing the French to accept 
the Dawes Plan. The franc would 
probably have been down near zero at 
this time if France had not been willing 
to accept the Dawes Plan. When the 
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Dawes Plan was first proposed, there 
was a great deal of opposition to it in 
Germany. I have no doubt that the 
majority were at first opposed to it, but 
as time went on it became clear that if 
loans were wanted from America, it 
was necessary that this Plan should be 
tried out thoroughly. The American 
financier had a great deal more to do 
with putting the Plan into effect than 
MacDonald or Herriot. American 
financial influence played some part in 
the recent political campaign in Ger- 
many. You will recall that it was nec- 
essary for American bankers to deny 
that they had said, ‘‘No more loans for 
Germany if Hindenburg is elected.” I 
imagine that the rumor of American 
financial opposition to Hindenburg 
helped to bring about his election. But 
at the same time, it drew from Hinden- 
burg and his managers statements of 
loyalty to the constitution and to peace 
which were well worth having. 

It is the belief of most Americans 
that such influence as we shall exert 
will be for the good because, after 
all, are we not a peace-loving people? 
Shall we not ordinarily use any influ- 
ence we have of any kind to diminish 
the risk of war, and to work toward in- 
ternal order? About a hundred years 
ago de Toqueville, while traveling in 
Western America, drew a contrast be- 
tween the American of British ancestry 
and the American of French ancestry. 
The Frenchman, he said, was still a 
fighting cock. He regarded military 
glory as the finest thing in the world. 
The American of English stock, like 
the Englishman, regarded war as fun- 
damentally a kind of sentimental non- 
sense—a necessary evil, perhaps, that 
has to be gone through with, but noth- 
ing that can be good in itself. Now in 
spite of various lapses since that time, 
I think it still holds true that the great 
majority of Americans, though they 
may accept war as something whichcan- 


- War, 


not be escaped, nevertheless regard it 
as a necessary evil or a romantic idiocy. 
Perhaps the explanation lies in the 
genius of the language. There is 
nothing that sounds more foolish in 
English than the phrases—‘“‘a merry 

” “glorious war,” “a wholesome 
war,” “a healing war’’—-but in various 
foreign languages these phrases seem to 
make sense. 

America will desire to use her influ- 
ence for peace. : There cannot be much 
question about that. But the question 
is, shall we know how to use our influ- 
ence wisely? 


+) ifs 


Backine tHE Wrone HORSE 


Every creditor nation sooner or 
later finds that it has to decide be- 
tween two opposing forces, between two 
opposing nations, perhaps, in the dis- 
tribution of its funds. After the Japa- 
nese War, when the constitutional 
revolution was going on in Russia, 
there was a desperate effort made by 
the Constitutionalists to induce the 
French and British to refuse any loan to 
the absolute monarch until he granted 
to the Duma a control over the purse. 
The absolute monarch was in a posi- 
tion in which he could not make ends 
meet, his prestige was decaying, and it 
was obvious to constitutional students 
in Europe that here was a possibility 
that a peaceful, liberal revolution 
could be ‘put through. AlN that was 
necessary was to starve the Czar for a 
few months until he reconciled himself 
to vesting financial control in the Duma. 
The French had their choice between 
backing the Czar, their old friend on 
whom they counted for many things, 
and backing the Duma and constitu- 
tionalism. They backed the Czar, and 
the consequence is that they have lost 
all their Russian investments. If they 
had backed the Duma, it 1s highly im- 
probable there would ever have been a 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. Russia 


- 
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would have been transformed into a 
constitutional state. England backed 
the wrong horse in the Greek-Turkish 
War. England and France backed the 
wrong horse in Russian intervention. 

As international investors we shall 
always run the risk of backing the 
wrong horse. Hungary, for example, 
needs loans. Hungary is under the 
domination of Admiral Horthy. There 
are those who say that Horthy is a 
bulwark of order in Central Europe, 
and others who say that he is the rally- 
ing point for the next war of revenge. 
If he represents the beginning of an- 
other war of revenge, he ought not to 
have a cent. How many of us know 
whether the Hungary of Horthy is a 
good bet for us? Mr. Jeremiah Smith, 
who ought to know better than most 
of us, says that it is, but many gentle- 
men of great intelligence and ability 
have been mistaken on points like this. 
What the case requires is a sound col- 
lective judgment. 


An Evucatep PUBLIC OPINION 


As a people we are still amateurs in 
international affairs. Eleven years ago 
we thought that the peace of Europe 
was relatively stable. The war fell 
upon us as a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky. But everybody in Europe who 
was paying any attention to interna- 
tional affairs expected a war as early 
as 1908. One could not talk with pro- 
fessors of politics in Europe without 
hearing discussion of whether the war 
would come in 1912, or whether it would 
be held off until 1915. It was known 
that the Germans were building stra- 
tegic railways designed to pour soldiers 
into Belgium for years before the in- 
vasion of Belgium took place. It was 
known that the Russians were building 
strategic railways that would pour sol- 
diers into Germany. The whole ma- 
chinery was working toward war. Yet 
it came out of a clear sky to us. And 


this shows pretty clearly how innocent 
we were then in international] affairs. 
We have since gone through a vigcrous 
process of education, but we are still 
far from having that kind of expert 
public opinion which lies behind British 
foreign policy. Governments may 
change, but British foreign policy 
changes very little. A labor party 
carries on just about the same foreign 
policy as a conservative party. Why? 
Because the policy rests upon a broad 
basis of expert public opinion. Now 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science is building up a body 
of expert public opinion here, but how 
many American Academies are there 
in the country at large? The greater 
part of the people of the United Szates 
are in no position to get expert opinion 
on foreign affairs. Consequently, when 
we talk about using our influence, we 
cannot know whether we shall use it 
for good or for ill. We do not know 
whether we shall back the wrong horse, 
whether we shall finance a war of 
revenge, whether we shall finance a 
dictator who will sit on the volcano 
until an eruption throws him off and 
destroys a great part of the civiliza- 
tion around him. 


WORLD'S Great USURER 


As a creditor nation we have, of 
course, the friendliest feelings toward 
our debtors so long as they pay their 
debts. As our foreign investments in- 
crease, we shall perhaps have a more 
and more friendly attitude toward the 
rest of the world. Where a man’s 
treasure is, there his heart is pretty 
likely to be, and when we have a suffi- 
cient treasure abroad, we shal] have 
more of our heart in world affairs. But 
how about the debtor nations? We 
know that during the period of the 
contraction of a debt the debtor loves 
us. We are extremely popular threugh- 
out the world among people who have 
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got some money from us and expect to 
get more, or haven’t any money, but 
expect to get some. But when once 
they have it, they begin to grumble 
about the interest. If you have been 
in France'recently, you know thatevery 
other Frenchman has something to say 
about the loans that have been floated 
in America. They were floated in 
America at 8 per cent. France was 
glad to get them at 8 per cent, and 
would have paid 10 per cent, I suppose, 
but now that the floating of the debts 
is over, Frenchmen say, “That rate is 
not interest, but usury. ‘he United 
States caught us m a position in which 
we had to have money and dictated 
hard terms to us.” As time goes on, we 
shall find more and more people in 
countries that are heavily indebted to 
us saying we are the world’s great 
usurer. 

We may understand this better if we 
recall the attitude of the less intelligent 
part of our own public toward our 
foreign creditors when we were a 
debtor nation. When I was a boy, I 
used to hear a great deal about “Brit- 
ish gold.” British gold was regarded as 
a sinister influence. As late as 1896, 
during the Free Silver campaign, there 
were millions of Americans who be- 
lieved that British gold was being used 
to support the gold standard in this 
country; that British finance was inter- 
fering in our domestic affairs. The 
result was a degree of anti-British 
feeling that now would seem incredible. 
Before long American gold will begin 
to be denounced by the radicals in 
every country of the world. There 
will be movements for taxing foreign 
capitalists with extra severity, and 
political parties that will urge the 
necessity of confiscating foreign capital. 
We shall have to watch the four corners 
of the world for legislation that is 
unfavorable to us when we get in deep 
as international investors. 


i 


A great deal of attention has been 
given by the American public to the 
question of how we could get payments 
out of France and Italy for war debts. 
If France were to pay one hundred 
million dollars a year, it is said on the 
best authority that the franc would be 
ruined. I doubt if Italy could pay 
anything without ruining the lira. And 
even England will continue to make 
her payments with great difficulty. 
The argument is that such a colossal 
sum of money cannot be transmitted 
between countries without ruining the 
country that has to pay the money and 
injuring the country that receives it. 

The total of our commercial invest- 
ments abroad will in two or three years 
be quite equal to the total sum that all 
our late associates in the World War 
owe us. Jn ten or twelve years it will 
probably be twice that sum. There 
will be twice as serious a problem of 
transmitting exchange to the United 
States on account of those commercial 
debts as now besets us in connection 
with political debts. It may be said 
that a country which gets a billion 
dollars from us and puts it into in- 
dustries and railways is in a better 
position to pay interest on it than a 
country which borrows a billion and 
uses it in financing a war. This may 
be true, but it has nothing to do with 
the difficulty of transmitting payments 
in international exchange. We shall 
be in the position at the end of ten or 
twelve years of having to receive every 
year, whether we will or no, the pay- 
ment of one and one-half to two billion 
dollars in interest and dividends. And 
the only practicable way of effecting 
such payments is by the importation of 
goods. But at the end of ten years we 
shall have a still bigger surplus of man- 
ufactured goods for export than we 
have now. Our export industries are 
increasing their capacity very rapidly. 
In ten years we shall still be producing 
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the bulk of our own good supply, we 
shall still have an excess of wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco. We cannot, like the 
British, take payment for our exports 
in the form of food and raw materials 
alone. Accordingly, it will not be an 
easy task to find an adequate supply of 
imports to pay us interest on our for- 
elgn investments. But if we do not 
take payment in imports we shall go on 
heaping up our foreign capital and 
leaving a still more serlous problem for 
the future. 
Ir 


If we were living in a perfectly or- 
ganized and peaceful world we could 
leave the problem to solve itself. Other 
nations will gradually build up their 
own supply of capital. Little by little 
they will crowd out such foreign capital 
as they do not need. Whether our 
foreign Investments come back in a 
decade or a century would not matter. 
It does matter when the world is ex- 
posed to the risk of war. 

If we are to become a great creditor 
nation, it is childish and absurd for us 


to keep up the pose of political isolation 
from the affairs of the world. When 
we come to have an immense property 
abroad we shall have to take measures 
to protect it. We cannot protect it by 
military threats as we-might in some of 
the smaller countries that are contigu- 
ous tous. Protection can be had only 
by a co-operative organization of the 
nations. 

We need to make up our minds. and 
soon, whether we wish to be a world 
state in an organized world, or a na- 
tionalistic state looking out for our- 
selves alone. If we wish to be a 
nationalistic state, concerned only with 
ourselves, it is time to do what we can 
to check this flow of American capital 
abroad. This is not impracticable. 
We can discourage flotations of any 
kind of foreign paper in the United 
States and we can welcome imports. 
And inspite of the fact that the imports 
may compete with our industry, we 
ought to welcome them if we insist on 


` remaining a nationalistic state in the 


midst of a nationalistic warring war. 


Fostering International Good Will Through Foreign 
Investments 


By Jeroma S. Hess 
Hardin & Hess, New York City 


VW consciously we desire 
to invest in foreign securities or 


not, financial and economic factors are 
creating in this country an enormous 
surplus of credit which, the probabili- 
ties are, will seek investment abroad. 
There is a possibility that this foreign 
investment may assume colossal pro- 
portions. There exist naturally com- 
plex factors that make it difficult to 
form a precise estimate. It certainly 
would be a sad and depressing com- 
mentary upon human character, as 
well as civilization, if we were to in- 
evitably conclude that as a result of the 
acquiring and creation of this wealth 
we were contributing not to the future 
welfare of peoples but rather were 
hastening upon them ills and misfor- 
tunes. I myself have no such misgiv- 
ings, but a great many of us are very 
frequently mistaken. 

Foreign investment, after all, is just 
one form of international contact and 
for that reason its influence, beneficent 
or ctherwise, depends not upon any- 
thing intrinsic in foreign investment 
but rather upon the manner in which 
it is used. To postulate as a maxim 
that foreign investment will breed wars 
is reasoning in a circle. It is talking in 
terms of headlines rather than facts. 
Of course breeding wars is much more 
bristling than breeding peace. It is so 
much more stimulating to our baseball- 
wearied minds to have the scare-lme 
economists talk about results which will 
be warlike, that I feel that to some ex- 
tent they purposely seek to give us a 
home-run thrill. 

Now the thesis of my remarks, if I 
may characterize them with so aca- 
demic a term, is this: 
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First, that foreign investments by 
their very nature should be conducive 
to good relations internationally, and 
therefore to peace, and not provocative 
of war. 

Second, that whether or not they 
have that result depends largely upon 
the intelligent, just and sympathetic 
attitude of the lenders. 

I deduce this opinion from the only 
field of international finance in which I 
have had any personal or intimate 
contact—Latin-America. I believe, 
however, that this field furnishes, at 
least for my purposes, a laboratory 
from which we may deduce two things, 
—the way foreign investments should 
not be handled to attain the best re- 
sults internationally and to promote 
peace, and the way such investments 
may and have been used to obtain 
those concededly desirable ends. I 
shall demonstrate the latter proposition 
first,—how they may be used to pro- 
mote peace. 

The second largest foreign invest- 
ment of the United States is in Mexico. 
I am speaking of private investments. 
I am not quite certain if we take into 
consideration the public debt of Mexico 
whichis owned in the United States, 
that it may not be our largest foreign 
investment. The Department of Com- 
merce, as I recall it, last year gave the 
investment in Mexico as second to 
Cuba, but only a few million short of 
our foreign investment there. At any 
rate, Mexico represents if not our first 
foreign investment at least our second 
in private enterprise. If an inter- 
national relationship ever was strained 
to the utmost breaking point, it was 
that existing between the United States 
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and Mexico, beginning with the occu- 
pation of Vera Cruz, then the Pershing 
Expedition, then the discussion in re- 
gard to Article 27 and the oil problem, 
and finally, in the latter phase, the 
agrarian problem. In spite of these 
vicissitudes aggravated by yellow 
journalism and by a very openly and 
actively expressed anti-Mexican propa- 
ganda, an intelligent and articulate 
public opinion in the United States not 
only prevented any untoward interfer- 
ence in the governmental affairs of 
Mexico, but was an effective and pre- 
ponderating factor in bringing about 
' the international commission which sat 
in Mexico City and, across the table, 
arrived in a very common-sense fashion 
at an understanding which has resulted 
in bringing about at the present time re- 
lations between Mexico and the United 
States which competent observers be- 
heve are the most cordial which have 
existed at any time in the international 
relations between the two countries. 
Now that public opinion, which was 
evidenced by the resolutions of various 
state legislatures of the United States, 
by statements of public bodies, and by 
the expressed views of men of influence 
and standing in the United States and 
of business people at large, reflected, in 
my opinion, the views and sentiments 
of that large and collective group which 
constituted the investors in Mexico. 
Had not the investors, corporate and 
individual, expressed that intelligent 
and sympathetic attitude in a most 
forceful and effective way, it is very 
possible that wemight not only have be- 
come embroiled with Mexico, but our 
general Latin-American relations would 
have suffered irretrievable injury. 


It is plain, I take it, from our pro- 
ceedings in Santo Domingo and Haiti, 
and from our occasional jaunts and in- 
cursions into Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua, that the peace of these 
smaller countries is very likely to be 
disturbed from their standpoint and 
maintained from ours, as a result of our, 
investments there. In justice to our 
course in Haiti and Santo Domingo I 
want to say, although I was one of the 
twenty-four lawyers who about three 
years ago signed the Round-Robin re- 
questing the State Department to 
return those countries to their own 
governments, that there were some un- 
usual factors affecting those countries 
which, had they been revealed, might 
have given a better complexion to our 
course. However, irrespective of un- 
der what disguises we cloak these in- 
cursions into other countries, prompted 
as they are by our investments, they 
will always reveal a sinister aspect to 
the Latin-American. 

There are some who will probably 
deny that the factors in the Mexican 
situation are comparable to those in 
Santo Domingo and some of the 
Caribbean countries. They must at 
least acknowledge the contrast in re- 
spect to ourinternational conductin the 
two Instances; and they must further 
acknowledge that in the case of Mexico 
we have shown how our investments 
there exercised a controlling influence 
in promoting good relations. I hope 
and believe that our course in respect 
to Mexico will be the one which Ameri- 
can investment will follow. What we 
have been able to accomplish in that 
very large field of American investment, 
we should be able to achieve elsewhere. 


Why the United States Should Encourage Foreign 
Investments 


By F. J. Lisman 


Of F. J. Lisman & Company, New York City 


EING a practical financier, it is 
probably natural that I find my- 
self in disagreement with those who 
look at the problem of foreign invest- 
ments purely from a theoretical point 
of view. One who has to do practical 
financing has to look at this matter 
from quite a different angle. Now the 
fact is that money seeks its level the 
world over. Before the war, when 
there was no fear of wars and their se- 
quences destroying investments, money 
was dearer in the United States than 
it was in Europe, and consequently 
United States enterprises of all 
kinds borrowed money in Europe—in 
Great Britain, Holland, France and 
Germany. Many years before the 
opening of the war, when the capital 
needs of the United States were very 
large, the difference in interest rates 
was very much greater than at the 
time of the opening of the war. Now 
the situation is reversed. People of 
the United States are the lenders. 
Europe is the borrower. 

We talk about foreign investments. 
What is foreign, anyway? The an- 
cient Greeks and the Eskimos have 
the same word for foreigners; they call 
them all barbarians. To the people 
in Europe, the American bonds were 
foreign bonds and there was much 
the same prejudice against them as 
there is to anything done by a foreigner. 
I think as we get acquamted we find 
that foreigners are not barbarians, and 
that in all civilized countries human 
nature will probably average nearly 
alike. To lend money is quite a good 
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way to get acquainted. Generally 
you get paid, sometimes you don’t, as 
happens everywhere. 

Attention has been drawn to the 
fact that the French made a mistake 
in handling the Russian situation, and 
so did the British. Quite likely they 
did. J imagine if this matter had been 
left largely to the French financiers and 
the British financiers they would have 
made not nearly as many mistakes as 
the statesmen. We all carry our load 
in the way of politicians, just thesameas 
uncultured tribes carry their medicine 
men and they all mix up legitimate 
business, We are told we should not 
Jend money abroad because it might 
lead us into disputes and difficulties. 
I am in agreement with the feeling that 
when pay day comes around most 
people do not love the man they have 
to pay money to, although they had 
been very glad to be able to borrow it; 
and after all, most people do pay on 
the date due. 

To discourage foreign investments 
merely means that we make the 
foreigner who needs the capital pay 
an excessive rate of interest. If we 
have money to lend at a rate of interest, 
let us assume 4 per cent in this country, 
and we are charging the foreigners any- 
where from 6 per cent to 8 per cent, 
the more we are discouraging foreign 
investments, the higher we put the 
premium they have to pay and the 
less they love us. But the real fact is 
we are a world power and our people 
are rich. Our people should be na- 
tionalistic, but at the same time they 
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should be big enough to look at other 
people’s necessities and try to help 
them with a minimum of risk. 

In Europe the working capital of 
the people has been destroyed by in- 
flation. In Germany what was a 
working capital of ten million dollars 
before the war is literally more worth- 
less than a cent. In Austria the 
equivalent of ten million dollars before 
the war is now about seven hundred 
dollars. Naturally these people need 
more working capital, although in the 
meanwhile we read in the newspapers 
that savings are again accumulating; 
after a while they will again be able to 
finance their own needs. The question 
is raised that these people will have to 
repay us in goods, because they will not 
have actual cash. Great Britain was a 
very prosperous country and she has 
imported huge quantities of goods, 
although she has been an industrial 
nation for centuries—the first industrial 
country of the world. And I have no 
doubt that somehow these people in 
Europe will indirectly pay us. Thisdoes 
not necessarily mean that Germany 
or France will have to repay us directly 
in their goods. Germany may sell her 
goods to Brazil, if you please, and 
Brazil pay us with her coffee—because 
in one way or another we have to be 
paid in goodsor gold. Well, that is just 
about what has been done. European 
countries for the time being have an 
unfavorable trade balance, but in the 
years before the war their trade was 
pretty well balanced. Each country 
is able to specialize in something, and 
that condition will gradually be re- 
stored. 

We are also told that we should not 
lend money to the Latin-Americans be- 
cause we are so much stronger than 
those Latin-American countries, and 
if we lend them too much it may lead 
to imperialism and all sorts of things. 
The fact is that most of these countries 


have a favorable trade balance. They 
can pay us. They are anxious to pay 
us. There you have some countries 
which have no real self-governments; 
but few have the requirements of 
civilization. Theyhavecomparatively 
few roads, very little railway, mileage 
~—~some of the cities of over 100,900 
people or more have no sewerage or 
water system. Naturally they want 
to borrow money, and should our con- 
tractors refuse profitable business be- 
cause lending money to these people 
might lead us into war in case they do 
not pay? Should we neglect the devel- 
opment of trade with countries close 
to our shores because we fear that our 
government might help our merchants 
by diplomatic representation to collect 
just debts? Is there anyone who, if 
abused or unjustly dealt with by the 
courts of a foreign country, would not 
request the protection of his govern- 
ment? Ithink our government should 
encourage all legitimate investment 
for the development of the natural re- 
sources of the countries and put them 
on a higher plane of living, helping 
them to a higher standard. We have 
countries to the south of us where 
wages are still twenty cents a day, 
where people walk, carrying clay pots 
on their shoulders for 250 miles or 
more in order to sell them, where the 
hookworm is so prevalent that they 
cannot doa good day’s work. We can 
bring a great many blessings to these 
people. 

Ignorance is not necessarily bliss, 
although some people might endeavor 
to pretend that it is. Lending these 
people money is going to be the means 
of conferring great blessings on them, 
although our investors expect them to 
pay the market rate of interest and to 
gradually pay off the principal. Most 
of the countries which may be paying 
8 per cent interest on their bonds held 
in the United States have been paying 
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from 12 per cent to 20 per cent to 
domestic usurers. 

Our government has been inclined, 
has been trying, to act as a big brother 
to these countries. Our government 
has meant very well by these people, 
but naturally these countries resent 
being patronized. It is curious that in 
many of the Latin-American republics 
they have a great deal of national 
vanity, more vanity than most of us 
find it possible to imagine they have. 
If we speak of their countries some- 
times with a little disdain, they resent 
it tremendously; but when it comes to 
civic virtues, they rarely possess or 
practice them. They want to be 
taken seriously, but they do not act 
seriously in protecting their own in- 
terests and they do need a big brother, 
more or less. 

Now I am ready to admit that the 
State Department, with its changing 
officials and vacillating policies, in- 
fluenced by an even more vacillating 
and ignorant Congress, does not always 
make an efficient big brother. If we 
cannot act as an efficient big brother to 
these countries, let us see whether 
somebody can suggest something by 
which these little nations may be pre- 
vented from incurring loans for un- 
necessary purposes. They need loans 
badly for many necessities; as I said 
before, for sanitation, highways, port 
works and a thousand other things 
which are elementary. Sometimes 
contractors go down there (contractors 
are not always altruistic) and secure 
contracts to construct a railroad which 
the country does not need and cannot 
support or might not need nearly so 
much as sanitation. Whether these 
contracts are obtained by fair means 
or by devious courses is another 
question, but these contracts are fre- 
quently made and the congress or 
president of the country does not fully 
realize that the particular enterprise 
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‘is going to be a burden on the country 


for a generation or two. It is very 
difficult for our government to pass on a 
contract of that kind; to say to a coun- 
try, “You do not need these port 
works, or this railroad just now.” In 
the first place, the contractor might 
have some influence through some 
senator who would raise a row in the 
State Department, saying that the 
State Department was interfering with 
his constituent’s legitimate Interests. 
So the State Department is always in a 
delicate position. 

Why can not the Latin-American 
countries themselves, possibly with the 
aid of the United States, agree on some 
other way—have an absolutely im- 
partial body to pass in one way or an- 
other on the necessity of their improve- 
ments? It is quite true that they look 
upon the United States as a colossus of 
the North; they should not, because 
our people certainly do not want to 
annex any other countries. Possibly 
the Engineering Society of the United 
States and Great Britain might be 
willing to select two men; possibly the 
chambers of commerce of the big cities 
of the world might be willing to select 
one or two men. Let the weaker 
Latin-American countries select one or 
two men of their own and let this disin- 
terested body pass not on the details 
of loans, but on the advisability of 
entering into a particular contract, on 
the necessity for those particular con- 
tracts. If they find that there is a 
real necessity for some particular pur- 
pose, let these countries go into the 
money market like anyone else and 
make the best deal they can. To say 
we should not lend is, to my mind, 
absolutely impracticable and uncon- 
structive. If we have capital to 
lend, it is sound business to lend it at 
the best terms, and it is sound morally 
to lend it in or to those countries where 
we can help to lift the standard of 
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living, help to eliminate disease and 
help to carry forward the torch of 
progress. 

It was the surplus capital of the 
people of the old countries which helped 


to develop, enrich and enlighten the 
United States and its people. Now 
the surplus capital of our people can 
do a like service to other countries not 
as fortunately situated as ourselves. 


The Political Experience of the United States 
as a Basis for Co-operation with Europe 


By Cuartes G. Fenwick, Px.D. 
Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawr College 


T seems to me that there are two 

ways in which the United States 
could assist in removing the feeling 
of insecurity which exists in Europe. 
The first way would consist in having 
the United States bring the weight of 
a strong neutral opinion to bear upon 
the outstanding problems of reorgan- 
ization in Europe. European problems 
are more difficult for those engaged in 
solving them than the intrinsic nature 
of the problems warrants, and by 
that I mean that the problems have 
to be solved in an atmosphere that 
renders their solution much more 
difficult than it need otherwise be. 
The United States, as the most sym- 
pathetic great nation outside of that 
circle, can bring to bear upon European 
problems the weight of strong neutral 
opinion that is greatly needed to 
enable the Europeans themselves to 
meet their problems as they should be 
met. That is the first way in which I 
think we can help Europe meet the 
problems of security. That way is, 
however, more or less obvious and I 
need not enlarge upon it at this 
moment. 

I wish to pass on to the second way 
in which I think we can help, and that 
way consists in our bringmg to bear 
upon the problem of European security 
an experience which is peculiar to our- 
selves, which we have had from the 
problems of government within our 
own borders. Certain phases of that 
experience bear intimately upon the 
problem of European security, and I 
propose to discuss what those phases 
are and how they can be made to apply 


to the problem of security in Europe. 

Now it is quite obvious that the 
problem of security in Europe is a far 
larger problem than the problem of 
maintaining the status quo. Security 
in Europe must surely mean something 
more than seeing to it that things re- 
main as they are. IfI thought that 
the problem of security in Europe 
meant setting up some powerful agency 
to impress itself upon Europe and 
maintain the status quo, I should 
consider the attempt worse than futile. 
Quite obviously the creation of a feeling 
of security requires that we get beneath 
the surface and find the causes of 
friction in Europe; and it is in respect 
to the problem of finding the causes of 
friction in Europe and offering a con- 
structive solution for them that I 
think the United States can use its 
influence most effectively. 


U.S. CONSTITUTION AS a PATTERN 


How then can that be done? How 
can we contribute to removing the 
sources of friction in Europe? What 
is the great and primary contribution 
which the United States can bring to 
that question? I submit that our 
experience as a federation of states 
gives us in many respects the ex- 
perience needed just at this very 
moment to meet the problems of 
Europe. When our forefathers met 
in Philadelphia to adjust the con- 
flicts and rivalries that existed be- 
tween the thirteen states which had 
won their independence of England, 
they were faced with many of the 
problems with which Europe today is 
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faced. I do not say that the situation 
was altogether analogous; I do not say 
that the circumstances were quite the 
same then as they are today; but 
many of the problems which they met 
here in Philadelphia and solved by 
means of our own Constitution are 
problems which face Europe today. 

There is, first of all, the great 
problem of reconciling national self- 
government with the need of interna- 
tional unity. Somehow you have got 
to reconcile what we call nationalism, 
the demand of each state to regulate 
its own affairs, the desire of each state 
to be a self-governing unit,—somehow 
you must reconcile that desire with the 
need of a larger unity in matters which 
are common to the whole group. Now 
that problem was the great problem 
facing the United States in 1789, and 
no one of us will thmk we have yet 
solved the problem entirely. To this 
day the United States is still working 
out within its own borders the great 
problem of reconciling local self-govern- 
ment, “‘nationalism,”’ within each com- 
munity, with the larger interests, the 
common interests, of the whole group. 
That is the fundamental problem with 
which Europe is faced,—the problem 
of keeping self-government in the local 
communities as one essential condition 
of harmony and of reconciling the 
interests of this local community with 
the interests of other communities 
when they come into conflict with one 
another. 

Now that may seem a very large 
problem. I submit to you that is 
the corner-stone of European recon- 
struction. Had our forefathers in 1787 
in Philadelphia not attempted to meet 
the causes of friction between the 
several states which they represented, 
but had endeavored to set up arbitra- 
tion courts, I doubt if the most perfect 
arbitration court in the world would 
have saved our thirteen states from 
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civil wars. Unless the framers of the 
Constitution had dug deeper and re- 
moved the causes of friction between 
our thirteen states and between those 
subsequently to come in, war after war 
would almost certainly have occurred 
in the United States over matters which 
no arbitration court could have ade- 
quately solved. 

Let me be more definite. What are 
the specific features of the Constitution 
of the United States which we might 
bring to the solution of the problems of 
Europe? In the first place the United 
States Constitution endeavors to solve 
the fundamental difficulty before 
Europe today,—the difficulty of recon- 
ciling security and disarmament. We 
all want security; there is not a nation 
of Europe that is not msistent upon the 
desire for security, and every one of 
them will tell you that its army is solely 
for national defense. But if each 
army were actually for national de- 
fense only, then there would be no need 
of an army,—in other words security 
and disarmament are tied up together. 
You cannot get disarmament until you 
first get security, and it will be rather 
hard to get security until you begin on 
disarmament. How did we meet the 
issue? We met it by accomplishing 
both objects at a single stroke. Ar- 
ticle I, Section 10, of the Constitution 
required that each of the states of 
the United States should disarm. No 
state shall “keep troops or ships of 
war in time of peace” —in other words 
disarmament between our states. But 
accompanying the demand for dis- 
armament in Article I, Section 10, is 
Article 4, Section 4 of the Constitution, 
in which it is said that the United 
States guarantees to each state a re- 
publican form of government and will 
protect each of the states against 
invasion, There is the collective 
guarantee by the whole body of the 
protection of each; there is the provi- 
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sion for security, and with security 
disarmament was possible. 

I submit, therefore, that ‘on that 
point the United States can by the 
weight of its experience lend valuable 
aid to Europe, and I could wish that 
last September at Geneva, when the 
problem of security was being so 
earnestly discussed, that the delegates 
of the United States had been there 
ready to offer the experience of the 
United States in meeting that problem. 


RECONCILING LARGE AND SMALL 
STATES 


I turn now to another aspect of the 
situation. The second way in which I 
think the Constitution of the United 
States might help to solve the problems 
of Europe lies in the fact that we have 
within our borders succeeded in rec- 
onciling large and small states. Those 
of us who have read recently a book by 
our distinguished fellow citizen, James 
M. Beck, on the Constitution of the 
United States, will recall the very vivid 
description which Mr. Beck gives of 
the crisis reached in Philadelphia when 
the large states, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, sought to frame the 
new constitution so as to give them the 
predominant influence in the new 
union; and on the other hand, there 
were the small states seeking to protect 
their liberties, to protect their local 
self-government, to protect their 
“sovereignty” against any union 
dominated by the big states. It is the 
problem of Europe today. 

Somehow or other we must organize 
the nations in such a way that the big 
states shall have a voice corresponding 
to their size and influence and yet the 
small states shall not feel that their 
liberties are at the mercy of the big 
states. How can that problem be met? 
I submit that it is not an insuperable 
problem. We have met it within our 
own borders. But the situation is not 
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so difficult here. Yes, the situation is 
not at all so difficult in the United 
States, to reconcile, for example, New 
York with its forty-three representa- 
tives and Nevada with one, which is 
still one too many for Nevada consider- 
ing its population. We have not had 
to meet quite such a difficult situation 
as that in Europe, but the problem in 
its larger aspects is just the same, and 
we have met it by placing the states on 
a plane of equality in our Senate and 
giving each state, large and small, an 
equal vote there; and in the lower 
House of Representatives we have 
allowed the large states the predomi-’ 
nant representation and predominant 
voice which their population entitles 
them to. I submit that here is a sec- 
ond way in which the United States 
can use its experience to come to the 
aid of Europe. In 1919 the League of 
Nations was faced with the problem of 
reconciling the large and the small 
states. Although I am a supporter of 
the League, I am frank to say that I do 
not consider that the solution of the 
problem by meansof acouncilrepresent- 
ing the great Powers and certain others 
and an assembly representing the 
whole body is in all respects satisfactory, 
although the arrangement was doubt- 
less as satisfactory as could be made 
under the circumstances. 


EQUAL CITIZENSHIP AMONG STATES 


In the third place, the Constitution 
of the United States can offer a valu- 
able lesson to Europe in the fact that 
our states agreed with one another that 
the privileges of citizenship in one 
state should be shared by the citizens 
of all the states. If a citizen of 
Pennsylvania moved to Ohio, all the 
privileges of citizenship, the civil 
privileges, not the political, are his. 
Coming from New York to Pennsyl- 
vania you enjoy the privileges of 
citizenship, you have the protection of 
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the law, you may engage in business, — 
there is no privilege or immunity which 
a citizen of Pennsylvania enjoys that 
one coming from New York may not 
enjoy. In a famous constitutional 
ease, Paul v. Virginia, the United 
States Supreme Court refers to that 
clause of the Constitution, that the 
citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several states, as the 
clause which has done more than 
anything else to make the American 
people one nation. 

I urge that it would help greatly to 
solve the problems of friction in Europe 
if a clause, not so far-reaching as that, 
but a clause of that general character, 
could be written into international law, 
and that the privileges and immunities 
of the citizens of one state might be 
enjoyed by the citizens of every other 
state,—not perhaps in full at the start, 
but by degrees, proceeding from the 
more practical points to the less 
practical. 


PROTECTION oF MINORITIES 


Moreover, the Constitution of the 
United States provides for the protec- 
tion of minorities. The Fourteenth 
Amendment is a guarantee to every 
minority that it shall not be persecuted 
by the majority. The Fourteenth 
Amendment was enacted primarily to 
protect the Negro, but the Fourteenth 
Amendment has by the interpretation 
of our courts been extended until now 
it does not matter what minority it 
may be, a German minority in Nebras- 
ka, a Polish minority in Oklahoma, or 
it may be a Negro minority in Alabama, 
—each is protected by the Constitution 
of the United States. If the State of 
Alabama were to undertake to per- 
secute the Negroes of Alabama, or if 
Nebraska were to forbid the German 
Americans to use their native language 
in Nebraska, we know that the Su- 
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preme Court would come to the rescue 
and declare the law of Nebraska un- 
constitutional. In other words, under 
the Constitution of the United States 
the protection of minorities is not left 
to the individual] state; it is taken over 
by the general government for the 
peace of all. 

I submit that Europe has a lesson to 
learn here; and however desirable are 
the treaties that were entered into 
after the war for the protection of 
minorities, far better would it be to 
have the protection of minorities in 
Europe entrusted to the general court 
of the nations,—to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, or to a special court created 
for that purpose. 


COMMERCE REGULATION 


And lastly I argue that the United 
States can offer to Europe the great 
lesson of the regulation of commerce 
between the several states. Now I 
am not so carried away with idealism 
as to suggest that in the near future we 
might have free trade between nations, 
—I do not consider such a plan within 
the bounds of present contemplation. 
It may be within the bounds of future 
thought—how far, we need not take 
time to decide. Within our own 
borders, however, Alabama competes 
with Massachusetts on equal terms; 
Nevada competes with Pennsylvania 
onequalterms. By leaving the regula- 
tion of commerce to Congress, by 
cutting down tariff barriers between 
the several states, by forbidding any 
one state to put export duties upon its 
natural wealth, the raw materials of 
industry, such as iron ore and oil,—the 
Constitution of the United States has 
done more to cement unity in this 
country and to promote harmony be- 
tween our states than by any other 
clause, unless it be the privileges and 
Immunities clause. To propose free 
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trade between the nations is, as I have 
said, an impracticable proposal as 
things now stand. But the experience 
of the United States may do much, 
little by little, to cut down the ob- 
stacles, to remove the causes of friction 
little by little, to suggest that this trade 
restriction and that barrier and that 
other obstacle be eliminated, so that in 
the fullness of time we may go on to 
that closer bond, which we ourselves 
prosper under. 


Lesson or U.S. BOUNDARY LINES 


Now you will not infer from my 
statements that I want the United 
States to send over a very pompous 
delegation to Europe to tell them “how 
to do it.” I should not wish to flatter 
our national pride by thinking that we 
are so superior to all the world that we 
can instruct them as to the best method 
of meeting their own difficulties. I 
trust that when we are prepared to co- 
operate with Europe, we shall co- 
operate in an humble mood. I hope 
that when we send our delegates we 
shall realize that the European states 
are struggling with far greater difficul- 
ties than we have had to face. We 
have been blest by Providence with an 
abundance of this world’s goods, which 
has made it relatively easy to work out 
the conflict between local mterests and 
national unity. We are not living 
under a heritage of ancient wrongs. 
Many European nations are living 
under a heritage of ancient wrongs. I 
submit that many of those wrongs are 
long since past remedy. I defy you to 
rearrange the boundary lines of Europe 
so as to give complete satisfaction. 
You cannot do it that way, but what 
you can do is to make the boundary 
lines of Europe less important, to make 
it less important whether a particular 
minority is on this side of the line or 
that side of the line. So long as it 
means a great deal to a certain minority 
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to be on a certain side of the line you 
have a cause for friction. Do not try 
to change the line,—try to remove the 
harm which the line now does. 

In other words, if I may draw an 
example from our own experience, it is 
perfectly impossible to change the 
boundary line of Maryland at this late 
day. The boundary line of Maryland, 
my native state, is guaranteed by the 
Constitution and cannot be changed 
except with Maryland’s own consent, 
which I warrant will never be given. 
Yet if you examine it the next time you 
look at your map, the boundary of 
Maryland is out of all harmony with 
trade and friendly intercourse between 
the states, as things were before 1789. 
But what does it now matter? The 
boundary line of Maryland does run 
out too far west and cuts off Penn- 
sylvania from easy access to West 
Virginia, but I take it that no Penn- 
sylvanian is particularly concerned, 
not because he may not have business 
in West Virginia, but because if he has 
business there, he passes over the line 
of Maryland without being conscious of 
it, except, perhaps, that a greater de- 
gree of courtesy will be shown him 
upon his arrival within our borders. 
In other words, it is not a change in the 
boundary line that is needed, it is the 
fact that the boundary line no longer 
makes any difference to those who live 
on this or that side of the line. Does 
any citizen of Ohio care today that 
Ohio has no port? Well, I have never 
heard anyone from Ohio or Indiana, or 
any of the other Middle-Western 
States, coming before us with a 
grievance that they have no port for 
their goods. They use, we hope, the 
port of Philadelphia, and as the port of 
Philadelphia is available to them, and 
as our business men are doing all in 
their power to make it available to 
them on the best possible terms, the 
same terms as for Pennsylvanians, it 
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is a matter of no consequence that 
Ohio is an inland state. Does any 
citizen of Pennsylvania get excited 
when oil is discovered in Oklahoma? 
Maybe if he owns an oil well in Penn- 
sylvania he may see new competition 
arising; but no citizen of a state which 
has no oil is worrying if oil is found 
in Oklahoma, or Texas, or California, 
because he knows he shares the raw 
materials found in those states on equal 
terms with citizens of that state. 


U.S. Must Maxe SACRIFICES 


I suggest it is not too visionary to 
hope that along that line lies the solu- 
tion of some of the problems of Europe. 

So when we go abroad we are not to 
go as great reformers better than other 
people and ready to point out their 
mistakes; we are to go with a recogni- 
tion that we have worked out a prob- 
Jem under circumstances that have 
been particularly happy for us. Itrust 
also that when we go to Europe we 
shall go with a sense that we too have 
to make some sacrifices. 

When we go to co-operate with Eu- 
rope we must be prepared to make 
sacrifices. Now I do not suggest that 
we yield our “national sovereignty,” if 
by national sovereignty we mean the 
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right of national self-government. I 
for one would be most insistent upon 
the right of national self-government, 
as I am insistent within the boundaries 
of the United States upon the right of 
local state self-government, which I am 
very reluctant to yield on any occasion. 
When we go to Europe we must be pre- 
pared to make some sacrifice of sover- 
eignty in the sense of our right to have 
our own way in the world. Sover- 
eignty in the sense of arbitrary decision, 
sovereignty in the sense of isolated 
action, sovereignty in the sense of 
seeking your own self-interest immedi- 
ately and not co-operating with others, 
that form of sovereignty we must sur- 
render. 

The welfare of the United States in 
many matters can be just as greatly 
promoted not by seeking our immedi- 
ate interest, but by seeking the interest 
of all and then enjoying our share of the 
common good. The great problemfor 
us is to organize the common interests 
of the nations, which include our own 
interest as well, and by united action to 
promote the welfare of all and thereby 
the welfare of each. In the long run 
we shall gain far more than if we had 
set before ourselves merely our own 
interest and disregarded that of others. 


Some Views of Present-Day European Conditions in 
Their Relations to the Questions of Peace 
and International Security 


By Manase SiravKo Y. Grovurrca 
Director, Serbian Aid Fund, American Home for Jugo-Slavy Children 


N contrast to the learned phraseology 
and the application of scientific 
knowledge to world affairs of the 
economist, the scientist, the student of 
international conditions, I can do little 
more than give you something of the 
impressions of an American-born 
woman who has been for twenty-five 
years an observer in Europe, as a resi- 
dent in quite a number of European 
capitals where my husband has been 
the representative of his country. I 
scarcely feel called upon or able to 
speak for Jugo-Slavia, because condi- 
tions there and the conditions causing 
the war in the Balkans are so very 
special that they require a close study. 
They require taking into considera- 
tion the question of race consciousness 
—of a dying race. Something of what 
this means can well be appreciated here 
in the United States because of the 
existence of the Indian in North 
America. He is a dying race, forced 
out before the immigration of the white 
man. The white man is the survival 
of the fittest, at least of the ablest, and 
what he has so fairly won may now 
be admitted to be his. 

In the Balkans this survival of the 
fittest is a large cause and one upon 
which there must be some sympathy— 
even if shown by an enemy. The 
Serbians until the end of the late war 
were, of course, a small part of what 
we speak of as the Jugo-Slav nation. 
They were admitted by all Powers 
friendly to them to have. the right to 
aspire to union with the other Jugo- 
Slav people of a like descent and speak- 


ing the same language. But next on 
our frontiers are the Bulgarians, whoare 
certainly only a minority of a race, and 
the Albanians, who are a still smaller 
fraction of what was probably another 
race of Europe. The agonies of Alba- 
nia, the struggles to recover and re- 
trieve a lost eminence greater than 
Russia—both Bulgaria and to some ex- 
tent Hungary—has been largely at the 
root of much that has caused wars. So 
far as the Balkans are concerned, it is 
a deeper question of economics. Itisa 
deeper question than any influence that 
can be exerted over them by any great 
Power, and it should, I think, be studied 
with a great deal of examination and 
understanding. There is no part of the 
world that could benefit so much by 
having applied to it what has been 
called a growing federation on the part 
of the people. The laws of equality 
and justice should apply in one part of 
the country as they are applied in an- 
other. The protection of minorities and 
the recognition of the merest fraction of 
the smallest surviving race should have 
the same right as the nation which totals 
its population in the millions. 
Whenever I listen to technical dis- 
cussions on how to avert another 
world war, I feel something of the hope- 
lessness which I would feel in trying to 
argue with a great anatomist of chil- 
dren’s diseases. I know more about 
this subject because my work is largely 
among children. Suppose he should 
have before him a large and perfect 
anatomy (I am not sure the United 
States is one, although it is an ad- 
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mirably constructed piece of machin- 
ery), and that I have in my arms a 
kicking and crying baby who is ill and 
not able to coherently say what is 
the matter with him. This doctor 
scientist tells me the baby is in a tem- 
per, and I say the baby is not in a tem- 
per—the baby has something the mat- 
ter with him—and he wants to know 
what I think the trouble is. I have to 
say he is afraid of the big man over 
there who is wearing goggles, etc., and 
who spends time in his laboratory. 
He is frightened of that man over 
yonder, of everything in sight, and that 
the doctor must, before he begins to 
teach the baby even the first laws of 
health, remove from his mind that sense 
of fear, that feeling that he is going to 
be made to instantly suffer greater pain 
than he has already. 


OVERCOMING FEELING or FEAR 


The real trouble with the world as I 
see it is that America has never yet 
quite got on to the point of what is the 
matter with Europe and why people 
over there have this deep-seated sense 
of insecurity. This applies to the 
Great Powers as well as to the smaller 
nations and the minorities within the 
nations. Old soldiers will tell us that 
their war wounds always ache and burn 
just before the approach of a storm. 
There are certain symptoms that a 
storm may be more imminent than we 
think. I cannot remember any time 
in my experience since 1914 when these 
topics of international security and of 
what should be done to bring about 
world peace have been so universally 
discussed both in this country, where I 
spent the last four months, and in 
Europe. ‘There seems to be an intense 
pressure of fear that is felt by all 
thinking people. War is the narcotic 
for national unrest, because for the 
time being, at least, it unites distinct 
political parties into a single unionand 
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ardor which employs the national re- 
sources and every sacrifice for national 
security. Despite the terrible suffer- 
ings and dangers which war brings, 
people live their most spiritual hours 
amid the din of battle, so there is 
really no use in pretending that war can 
be done away with unless something 
equally soothing, equally stimulating 
to national pride and courage and toa 
sense of security can be substituted. 
The United States claims to have 
found that formula in commercial 
activities and luxurious living. Ameri- 
cans are happy and satisfied because 
they are prosperous for the most part. 
There are people who have told me that 
it was in emulating the standards of 
living of the United States, finding 
homes, good clothing, motor cars, and 
many other luxuries, that the Germans 
first began. to feel the need for the kind 
of commercial expansion that would 
enable them to supply the people of 
their nation with the same enjoyments. 


Economic ASPECTS 


I saw in one of the papers recently 
that Great Britain is protesting that 
the American films are doing a great 
deal of damage to the British Empire, 
because they are teaching the women 
of India to demand clothing that looks 
like that of the movie heroines, rather 
than their native dress. It is not un- 
known to many of us that one of the 
great sources of confliction between 
the British and German traders in 
India was that the German trade was 
able to supply the Indian subjects with 
whatever they liked, whereas the 
British trader almost invariably tried 
to impose whatever was being turned 
out, or the surplus of the mills at home. 

Now, of course, in all these questions 
of dealings by one country with an- 
other, it is the economic conditions that 
so frequently lie behind the cause of 
war. Whenever we come to matters 
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of trade, we do not need to have treat- 
ies, and most-favored-nation clauses. 
What one nation produces can be sold 
some place else, and we should be 
getting nearer to supplying some of the 
real needs of the people everywhere. 
I am very much convinced that some 
example in economy and in the develop- 
ment of the home virtues must be set 
by the whole world toward women be- 
fore we can speak of disarmament. 
We will fight to give women that which 
they demand, and the women of the 
world are demanding luxuries of a kind 
that it is impossible for the world to 
furnish under the present condition of 
finance. I happened to be in the gal- 
lery of the United States Senate, in 
1922, when the question came up of 
how cheaply certain little German 
knives could be sold in the United 
States, and I know that illustrates a 
condition that is felt even in this 
country,—that a certain nation be- 
cause of certain conditions can sell in 
one country cheaper than the people of 
that country themselves. 

Now in the Balkans that is one of 
our very great problems. If we are to 
try to send our exports, our cattle, and 
our agricultural products outside, we 
are very generally limited by conditions 
of the price we may ask for them, so 
that we are not allowed to be serious 
competitors with our neighbors. You 
will remember what is called the war of 
pigs in 1908, those incidents which pre- 
ceded the first Balkan War and which 
in some measure led to the second 
Balkan War, and which grew out of the 
export of cattle, etc., to the markets 
across to the other side of Austria- 
Hungary. You will, of course, recall 
the conditions brought about by the 
Russian-Japanese War. We heard it 
whispered that certain countries had 
. bought concessions and were trying to 
exploit mines, etc., down in Manchuria, 
which was Chinese territory, but which 
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would have been inimical to the in- 
terests of Japan. 

I have sat for twenty-five years in 
contact with statesmen of the world. 
I have never heard any one of them 
speak of making war as a means of 
gaining anything. I have always 
found them trying to calm the growing 
irritation of their people over those 
very subjects which were causing the 
people themselves to desire war—not 
that they hated the man on the other 
side of the frontier, but because in 
some way or other they were being un- 
fairly treated. One thing I recall was 
the settlement between Great Britain 
and Russia of affairs in Persia. When 
it became known such a treaty was 
about to take place, not understanding 
what it was all about, I said to the 
British Ambassador, Sir Arthur 
Nicholson, with whom I was taking 
lunch, “IF do not intend to talk to you 
tonight, because I think you are doing 
a very unchivalrous thing by trying to 
oppress that interesting and delightful 
country that has given the world such 
beautiful stained-glass windows, rugs, 
—QOmar Khayyam.” He explained to 
me why it was necessary to enter into 
such an agreement in order to preserve 
to the Persian people those things by 
which they are still able to make 
beautiful things and yet remain a 
people, and that they would very 
quickly have ceased to be if Great 
Britain and Russia did not agree to see 
that their rights should not be in- 
fringed upon. The discussions over 
that treaty and the position of exclu- 
sion of Germany are said by many 
people to be one of the causes of prep- 
aration of Germany and perhaps a def- 
inite reason for the declaration of war. 


ProvipiIna MEANS FoR LASTING 
PHACH 


Living in contact with these things, 
realizing how much war depends upon 
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what is actually happening in the 
everyday life of the people of a country, 
I cannot help but feel that those ques- 
tions should be approached, and stud- 
ied, that daily life should be made possi- 
ble for the simplest and poorest, just 
as national life should be made possible 
for the poor people of the smaller 
states as compared to the greatest 
nation and power. It is a question of 
happiness that we strive for, for life 
itself which may bring happiness, and 
that is the state of things in Europe 
today. It is a state of things in which 
millions of families are trying to exist, 
are looking to their government to pro- 
vide their means of existing. 

I repeat that not since 1914 have I 
heard so many anxious Voices, anxious, 
anxious for two reasons. 

The cry for disarmament—how 
Europe wants it—how the little na- 
tions long for it! But could you ask 
the nations that border on Russia to 
disarm at the present time? Could 
you ask the people of the frontier 
region of Macedonia, nearest to Bul- 
garia and to Albania, to disarm at the 
present time? If you knew the real 
conditions you would not. You must 
first provide some means of soothing 
those agitated and in themselves suffer- 
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ing people. Their crimes, their wrongs 
from history have been very great, and 
you must þegin to think of these 
people not merely by sending mission- 
aries or by establishing a few schools, 
but by studying their problems in the 
way that the financial problems of 
some of the smaller Bulgarian states 
have been studied and so admirably 


adjusted for the good of every 
one. 
The cry of peace! Peace! We 


are crying for it on the other side; but 
if you continue to hear the cry for 
peace, without giving us the means for 
peace, I do believe before very long 
you will hear more rumors of trouble. 
It is like an English woman who was a 
self-appointed nurse in a Serbian hospi- 
tal who was trying to teach the Serbian 
women to take care of their wounded in 
the manner in which she had been 
taught—scientific nursing. But they 
could not grasp her instriictions, and 
after a while the lady in charge turned 
upon her inexasperation and said, “ My 
dear Lady So and So, I do wish you 
would go back home and let us take 
care of our wounded in the only way 
we know how, and which is the way we 
have been taking care of them for 
over a thousand years.” 


The Effect of the Present Attitude of the United States 
- ‘Toward the League of Nations 


By Manuey O. Hupson 
Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard Law School 


OR several years now we have been 

discussing the question of America’s 
relation to the problem of European 
reconstruction as if it were a question 
of aid to be given by the United States 
to Europe. I feel confident that this 
is not an apt analysis of the situation. 
If any question of aid is involved, it 
is a question of aiding ourselves and 
improving our own position in a world 
which is astonishingly knit together 
by trade and inter-communication. 
For the real problem of these last few 
years has been that of continuing a 
process of international organization 
for co-operation which was already 
begun before the war and which the 
currents started by the war have 
threatened to arrest. 

Our problem more accurately is 
therefore whether America is to block 
the continuance of international co- 
operation along lines which had been 
forged before the war and which have 
been greatly developed since. It seems 
to me that our people have misunder- 
stood the question of our relation to 
the League of Nations. We have 
tended to look upon the League of 
Nations as something which has been 
set up over and above the states of 
the world—as a new political entity 
which ‘has an independent existence. 
Whether we have called it a super-state 
or not, we have mistaken its nature by 
assuming that it was anything more 
than a method of handling the world’s 
affairs. We speak of the League of 
Nations doing this or the League not 
doing that, when we should more ac- 


curately speak of the peoples and 
governments of the world doing or not 
doing. 

I think it is hopeless for us to find a 
relation to the League of Nations until 
we come to see that the League is 
only a way of doing business. No one 
proposes that the United States should 
not deal with the various governments 
of the world as they exist. Yet some 
of our people seem to think that we 
should not deal with them when they 
are acting under the co-operative desig- 
nation of the League of Nations. If 
we are to have a part in general inter- 
national co-operation, we must of 
course take account of the fact that 
fifty-five states have organized a special 
manner of co-operation and a special 
machinery to make that co-operation 
effective. But the League of Nations 
is not more than this. 

The general assumption that the 
United States is not to be a member 
of the League of Nations has lead some 
people to assume also that we should 
hold aloof from general co-operation 
which is being attempted by that 
method. Fortunately this assumption 
is being broken down by the facts and 
our government is tending more and 
more to act on the basis of the facts. 
We were represented at the Conference 
on Opium early this year and are being 
represented today at the Conference 
on Arms Traffic. Such representation 
only continues what the United States 
was doing before the war, and we 
ought to take account of the new prob- 
lems created by the war and extend it. 
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Arrrrops or Unrrep Starms Towarp Leaaun or Nations 


QuresLine Over DETAILS 


The same thing has happened with 
reference to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. We are threat- 
ened today with a policy of holding 
aloof from an effort which is in every 
way a continuance of the effort that 
our Government was making for a 
generation before the war. It is now 
five years since the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court was drawn. It would 
be miraculous if any sucn instrument 
should be drawn which could satisfy 
each of the individual statesmen in all 
of the sixty countries of the world. 
And of course there are details which 
some of our statesmen find unpalatable. 
Yet if we are to withold our participa- 
tion until no such situation exists, then 
we shall withold it forever. 

The recent attack by Senator Borah 
on the advisory opinions of the Court 
instances my point. Senator Borah 
has shifted from one destructive crit- 
icism to another. He first complained 
that the Court did not have compulsory 
jurisdiction. Then he shifted his em- 
phasis to criticizing the fact that the 
creation of the Court has not been 
based upon a fiat outlawing war. 
Later he found it impossible to create 
a court until international law had 
first been codified and laid out cold. 

But can any international institution 
exist without some relation to other 
international institutions? It seems 
to me wholly artificial to expect the 
nations of the world to co-operate in 
certain fields of activity without any 
reference to what they are doing in 
other fields of activity. For inter- 
national life like national life is a whole, 
and no phase of it can be entirely 
isolated from other phases. It is for 
this reason that advisory opinions are 
given by the Court to the Council and 
Assembly of the League. The Council 
cannot do its job of mediation unless 
there exists alongside and functions at 
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the same time a court which can per- 
form the duties of adjudication. 

For an international dispute is not 
a simple matter in which the factors 
can be easily segregated. Almost every 
international dispute involves both 
legal foreground and political back- 
ground. For this reason nations have 
hesitated to submit disputes in the 
past to arbitral tribunals. For this 
reason they will often hesitate in the 
future as they have during the past four 
years to submit a dispute in its entirety 
to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. It is necessary that a 
body be at hand to handle the legal 
questions which can be segregated. 
But I think it is too much to propose 
that nations should be willing to dis- 
regard the political elements of a dis- 
pute which must be handled at the 
same time. 

It seems to me therefore that Senator 
Borah’s attack on advisory opinions 
was most unfortunate. I should think 
it nothing short of a calamity to abolish 
advisory opinions. They have per- 
formed most useful service during the 
past five years. Ten opinions have 
already been handed down and each 
of them has contributed to the settle- 
ment of some knotty international 
problem. 

Senator Borah’s opposition is also 
based on a misconception that the 
United States by helping to pay the 
expenses of the International Court 
and by assisting in the election of its 
judges would assume some responsi- 
bility for the political handling of inter- 
national disputes. The proposal of 
Secretary Hughes, President Harding 
and President Coolidge goes no further 
than to say that the United States 
should participate in maintaining the 
existing Court. They have not. pro- 
posed that we assume any responsibility 
for its opinions or judgments, and they 
have distinctly safeguarded our own 
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national interests by provisions that 
neither a judgment nor an opinion 
would bind the United States unless 
the United States were a party before 
the Court. Senator Borah seems to 
have misconceived this in his suggestion 
that the United States by helping to 
maintain the Court would be assuming 
any responsibility for advisory opin- 
ions. 

But the suggestion of Senator Borah 
has a deeper significance. It means 
that in the eyes of other peoples in the 
world the United States by its absten- 
tion is in the position of blocking co- 
operative effort to develop the in- 
strumentalities of international peace. 
As other peoples view our situation, 
we are not simply refusing to give aid, 
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we are actively holding up efforts which 
must be general efforts to restore the 
world to a pre-war approach to or- 
ganized co-operation. The effect on 
the international law of the future 
promises to be profound, and if the 
United States continues its present 
attitude, I think we shall succeed in 
setting back the development of inter- 
national law in a very unfortunate 
way. 

I think that the feeling of insecurity 
in Europe will be greatly diminished 
when the United States enables Europe 
to realize that we desire to discontinue 
what is thought to be our blocking 
attitude and to co-operate in a general 
international movement for the organ- 
ization of the world’s peace. 


The Relation of the United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice 


By Justice Jonn H. CLARKE ' 
President, League of Nations Non-Partisan Association 


F course, it is obvious that at 
present our government and we 
as a people do not have any legal 
relation whatever to the World Court, 
but it is also equally clear that both as 
a government and as a people, we, even 
now, sustain a very intimate, impor- 
tant—it may be fateful—moral relation 
to that Court. It has seemed to me 
that this relation is so distinctly moral, 
as distinguished from legal, that it 
would have been wiser, perhaps, for 
the Committee on Program to have 
selected a doctor of divinity member 
of the Academy to speak on the as- 
signed subject, rather than a lawyer. 
Let us consider together the origin 
of this moral relation and how im- 
portant it promises to become to us 
as a nation. No government in the 
world has urged upon the other nations 
the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, as a national policy, with the 
persistence and seeming sincerity of 
conviction with which our government 
has urged it from the very beginning 
of our national existence. In Jay’s 
Treaty, our earliest important inter- 
national treaty, provision was made 
for settling three very vital subjects of 
difference with Great Britain by 
arbitration. In April, 1923, Secretary 
Hughes, in an address to the American 
Society of International Law, said 
that our government had been a party 
to more than seventy international 
arbitrations, and in recent years we 
have concluded more than a score of 
general arbitration conventions. When 
it is recalled that during the whole of 
the 19th century there were only about 


one hundred and thirty-six important 
international arbitrations, it is plain 
that it is not too much to say that, 
notwithstanding our several wars, our 
government, for more than a century 
and a quarter, has been the most 
conspicuous advocate of the pacific 
settlement of international disputes in 
all the world. 

However, it was arbitration in some 
form and not a Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Justice that was 
advocated by our government and 
statesmen prior to the beginning of 
the present century. It may, I think, 
be safely said that prior to the first 
Hague Convention in 1899 no serious 
proposal had been made by re- 
sponsible statesmen looking to the 
establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice. ‘This for the 
reason that such a court was regarded 
as too great an advance upon anything 
theretofore achieved to be thought of 
as within the range of practicability. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COURT AND 
TRIBUNAL 


The difference between an Inter- 
national Tribunal of Arbitration and 
an International Court of Justice is 
fundamental and palpable. Arbitra- 
tion is really a diplomatic method of 
settling disputes. It depends upon 
concession and compromise in order to 
reach an amicable agreement which 
wil render unnecessary a final decision 
upon the merits of the difference in- 
volved. The arbitral tribunal is not 
created until after the dispute has 
arisen and its members, even the 
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umpires, are habitually selected be- 
cause of their supposed inclination to 
one side or the other. When the case 
for which it was called into existence is 
disposed of, it disintegrates and dis- 
appears. It has no permanence of 
background, it cannot create either a 
tradition or a body of law,—it is 
simply a form of conciliation. 

Contrast such a compromising, 
partisan, fleeting tribunal as this with 
a Permanent Court of Justice. Such 
a Court must be composed of judges 
selected with out regard to nationality 
or to any individual controversy and 
they must be qualified by learning, 
experience and character to com- 
petently deal with the many classes of 
disputes which may arise within the 
scope of a definitely defined jurisdic- 
tion. They must be nominated and 
elected in a manner which will insure, 
so far as it is humanly possible to 
insure such a thing, that they will be 
men of such character, learning and 
experience as will command the con- 
fidence of all states with controversies 
to be settled. They must be trained 
in international law and acquainted 
with international affairs and as a 
body such a Court must be representa- 
tive of the various civilizations and sys- 
tems of law of the world. They must 
be elected for terms sufficiently long and 
must receive salaries sufficiently large 
to render them independent of any 
influences which might consciously 
or unconsciously bias their judgment. 

In short, they should be so equipped 
and positioned that they will deter- 
mine the facts of every case presented 
to them by judicial methods and then 
applying the appropriate law to such 
facts will proceed to judgment without 
fear or favor, having regard only to 
the justice of the cause as it may be 
determined by the law as it is estab- 
lished and by the evidence which may 
be adduced. 
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Such a court must, in time, inevi- 
ably develop a continuity of decision 
and from the many cases which it will 
decide will grow up a body of interna- 
tional law constantly expanding to 
meet the needs of the nations. The 
wise decisions which may confidently 
be expected from such a court will not 
only contribute to a better understand- 
ing and so to peace among the nations, 
but accustomed to seeing many dis- 
putes thus settled by resort to reason 
and justice and law instead of by 
force, the disposition will grow with 
the nations to turn away in other 
differences from the savage processes 
of war to those of civilization and peace. 

With something of what the ideal of 
such a court should be now in mind, 
let us consider for a moment how 
the demand for a general arbitration 
tribunal expanded, especially in our 
country, into a desire for an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 


GRADUAL GROWTH TOWARD Court 
IDEA 


In the first Hague Conference in 
1899, separate plans for an Interna- 
tional Tribunal of Arbitration were 
presented by the United States, by 
Russia and by Great Britain. Not 
any of these plans contemplated an 
International Court of Justice and the 
result of that conference was the Con- 
vention for the still existing Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
which, however, curiously enough is 
neither permanent nor a court. The 
convention creating this institution 
provides that each member nation may 
nominate not to exceed four persons 
of known competency in questions of 
international law, of the highest moral 
reputation and disposed to accept the 
duties of arbitrators and from these any 
nations desiring to submit any charac- 
ter of question to arbitration may select 
the number of arbitrators which they 
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desire. Such nations about to arbi- 
trate any question are perfectly free not 
only to define the question involved, 
but to prescribe the powers of the 
arbitrators and the rules for their 
procedure or, if they choose, even to 
select an entirely independent group of 
arbitrators. If, however, the parties 
to an arbitration for any reason shall 
not determine the powers or prescribe 
the procedure to be followed, then the 
provisions of the convention become 
applicable. 

Thus, this Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is really only a list of 
names or & panel from which nations 
may select arbitrators when in their 
discretion they choose to do so, and 
notwithstanding the extravagant 
praise which has sometimes been 
heaped upon it, the Tribunal repre- 
sented, and still represents, a very 
short step forward in the administra- 
tion of international justice, and in 
aid of international peace. 

‘The discussion of methods for decid- 
ing international disputes moved rap- 
idly forward after 1899 so that at the 
second Hague Conference in 1907, a 
determined effort was made, under 
leadership of the American delegates, 
to secure a real Court of International 
Justice. The American representa- 
tives were directed to do all in their 
power to secure such a Court and were 
given instructions by Secretary Root 
as to what his conception of such a 
Court was, in a form which has 
rendered them world famous. How- 
ever, this effort to secure a World 
Court of Justice at the second Hague 
Conference failed completely, chiefly 
because the nations could not agree 
upon a method of selecting the judges, 
and the effort resulted simply in an 
expansion and perhaps an improvement 
of the Convention of 1899 providing 
for a Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
This second Hague Conference, how- 


ever, formulated a convention pro- 
viding for a Permanent International 
Prize Court, which was to be a real 
court, and Secretary of State, Robert 
Bacon, and after him, Secretary Knox, 
in an effort to secure a genuine Court 
of International Justice, proposed to 
the nations, through diplomatic chan- 
nels, that the jurisdiction of the Prize 
Court should be extended so as to cover 
the disposition of all justiciable ques- 
tions. ‘This effort, representing of 
course Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, 
also failed to secure results. 

Then came the World War and after 
the war the attitude of President Wil- 
son toward such a Court found ex- 
pression in Article 14 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, directing the 
Council to formulate and submit to 
the members of the League for adop- 
tion plans for the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Acting under this direction, 
promptly after its organization, the 
Council of the League created a Com- 
mission of eleven noted international 
lawyers, of which Mr. Root was a 
member, and requested them to for- 
mulate a plan for such a Court. A 
plan was promptly reported back to 
the Council and after consideration by 
both the Council and Assembly of the 
League, was adopted with some slight 
modifications and was then sent to the 
various nations for adoption precisely 
as if the League were not in existence. 
Neither the action of the Council nor 
that of the Assembly of the League 
called this Court into existence. It 
was the independent acceptance of the 
Court Statute by the separate nations 
that gave it life and vitality, and this 
is the reason why almost all lawyers, 
outside the United States Senate, de- 
clare that it does not derive its jurisdic- 
tion and authority from the League 
and that it is in the fullest and strict- 
est sense of the term a World and not a 
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League Court. It derives its life and 
powers from the action of the separate 
nations, just as the Constitution of the 
United States derived its life and au- 
thority from the action of the several 
states adopting it and not from the 
action of the constitutional convention. 
The plan being adopted, judges were 
elected, and the Court, the first of its 
kind in the history of the world, has 
been discharging its high functions for 
now nearly three years in a manner 

which has commanded the approval of 
all the nations. 

In February, 1928, President Hard- 
ing, In a message accompanied by a 
strong letter of recommendation from 
Secretary Hughes, urged the Senate to 
advise and consent to the adherence of 
our government to the World Court 
with four reservations, which are in 
substance: 


(1) A declaration that adherence to 
the Court shall not be inter- 
preted as involving any legal 
relation to the League of 
Nations nor as the assumption 
of any obligations under the 
Covenant; 

(2) That the United States shall be 
permitted to participate in 
the election of judges upon an 
equality with the other states; 

(8) That the contribution of our 
country to the expenses of the 
maintenance of the Court 
shall be determined by our 
Congress; 

(4) That no amendment shall be 
made to the Court Statute 
without our consent. 


The Senate referred this message to 
its Foreign Relations Committee and 
no action was taken upon it during the 
life of President Harding. Since Presi- 
dent Harding’s death, President Cool- 
idge has repeatedly declared his 
approval of the position taken by 
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his predecessor but nothing has been 
done by the Senate in now more 
than two years. However, this may 
be simply the normal rate of prog- 
ress of the United States Senate when 
dealing with important foreign rela- 
tions. It will be remembered that in 
last March a treaty was approved by 
that august body which bore the 
signature of a Secretary of State, 
John Hay, who will have been in his 
grave just twenty years come the first 
day of next July. More strength to 
the brain and tongue and arm of the 
new Vice-President. Let us hope that 
he may prove equal to saving the 
United States Senate from the self- 
destruction to which it seems often so 
clearly to be devoted. 


U. S. Morar Oprieation FOWARD 
COURT 


Without more, this brief résumé 
shows that three of our presidents and 
three secretaries of state have been for 
many years urging upon the other 
nations precisely such a Court as the 
present World Court is, and that two 
presidents have urged the acceptance 
not only of such a Court but of the 
existing Court with reservations to 
which there has been no objection 
from any source. If, after having 
thus urged the creation of such a 
Court as an agency of international 
justice and peace, we refuse to partic- 
ipate in it when it is now offered to us 
by forty-eight member nations, and 
when it is specifically approved by two 
of our presidents, what must the 
other nations think of us? It is in- 
evitable that they must conclude that 
in urging upon them the adoption of 
such a Court, we have been insincere, 
self-seeking, perfidious, false. ‘There 
can be no doubt at all that a “decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind” 
requires that we shall join the other 
nations in sustaining, developing and 
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improving this agency of international 
justice, which for so many years so 
many of our presidents have been thus 
urging the other nations to accept. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more 
definite moral relation than that which 
our government and we as a people 
have created for ourselves to this Court 
by our long course of conduct with 
respect to it and it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the moral obligation 
which rests upon us to participate in 
and sustain it. 


Pusiic OPINION 


Consider, next, what the attitude of 
the American people, as distinguished 
from the American government, is 
toward this World Court. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association, than which in 
dealing with such a subject as this 
Court there is no more competent 
body in this country, at its annual 
convention in Minneapolis in 1923, 
resolved almost unanimously in favor 
of our government participating in the 
Court upon the terms proposed by 
President Harding, and many State 
Bar Associations have taken similar 
action. Chambers of commerce, na- 
tional, state and local, without num- 
ber, have memorialized the Senate 
to accept the Court on the terms 
proposed. All the labor unions of 
the country have declared in favor 
of it. Influential church bodies, with- 
out regard to creed, have declared in 
its favor. Our universities, colleges 
and schools and almost all of our 
learned bodies have approved it, and 
miscellaneous organizations of both 
men and women, of every character in 
all parts of the country, are a unit in 
supporting it. 

Both of the great political parties, 
in their national platforms last year, 
declared that our governmant should 
adhere to the Court on the terms 
proposed and last, but by no means 


least, so lately as March 8, last, the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 
301 for, to 28 against, expressed an 
earnest desire that the United States 
shall participate in the Court on the 
terms proposed by Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge. 

When to all this we add that there is 
scarcely a reputable newspaper in the 
country that does not favor our joining 
the Court, we have an expression of 
the public opmion of the United 
States more unanimous and less parti- 
san in character than any I have known 
to favor any public measure in all my 
long life. The American people ap- 
preciate to the fullest measure the 
moral obligation which rests upon 
them to participate in and sustain this 
Court and they are eager to accept 
whatever of responsibility that obliga- 
tion may involve. America—our real 
America—is neither a shirk nor a 
coward. 


Make-up or Worn Court 


Permit me to describe, very briefly, 
just what this World Court is, for 
which we are and always must remain 
in a very large measure responsible to 
the other nations. It is composed of 
eleven Judges and four deputy judges 
and the law of its creation prescribes 
that these judges must be persons of 
high moral character and possessed 
either of the qualifications required 
for appointment to the highest judicial 
offices in their respective countries or 
jurisconsults of recognized competency 
in international law. Further, in order 
that the judges may be of the highest 
character and qualifications, they may 
be elected, with negligible exceptions, 
only from a list of persons nom‘nated 
by the national groups in the Ccurt of 
Arbitration at The Hague, and before 
making such nominations each national 
group is enjoined to consult its highest 
court of justice, its local faculties and 
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schools of law, its national academies, 
and its national sections of interna- 
tional academies devoted to the study 
of law. All this to the end that only 
the best obtainable men may be 
nominated. 

From the list of candidates thus 
nominated, the judges must be elected 
by the men and women who represent 
the various nations in the Assembly 
and Council of the League of Nations, 
the two bodies acting for this purpose 
independently, and an absolute major- 
ity of the votes in each being necessary 
to election. Not more than one judge 
may come from any one nation and the 
elections must be such that as a body 
the Court will be representative of the 
main forms of civilization and the 
principal legal systems of the world. 
The judges may not exercise any 
political or administrative functions. 
When it is remembered that only 
“persons of known competency in 
questions of international law and of 
the highest moral reputation” may be 
members of the national groups in the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
which make the nominations for judges, 
it must be apparent that every possible 
safeguard has been provided against 
the nomination of unworthy or in- 
competent candidates and that every 
possible measure has. been adopted 
calculated to insure the election only 
of men of the highest character and 
attainments. 

The first election of judges resulted 
in a selection of a graup not one of 
whom has been criticized so far as I 
have ever heard or read and every one 
of whom has been highly praised. The 
one American on the Court is John 
Bassett Moore, who is very certainly 
one of the most accomplished and 
experienced international lawyers of 
the American Bar. The work of the 
Court has as yet not been very ex- 
tensive but it has been of such charac- 
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ter as to command the respect and 
confidence of all the nations. 

The act creating the Court provides 
that only states may be parties in 
cases before it so that the entire time 
and study of the judges will be given 
to international law. 

The Court is given jurisdiction to 
hear and decide all cases which the 
parties refer to it and all matters 
especially provided for in treaties and 
conventions between parties litigant 
before it. ‘Thus the jurisdiction of the 
Court is wholly voluntary but provi- 
sion is made under which any state may 
at any time render the jurisdiction 
obligatory between itself and any 
other state within a scope which is 
clearly defined. 

It is expressly provided that the 
Court in arriving at its conclusions 
shall apply: (1) International treat- 
ies establishing rules expressly rec- 
ognized by the contesting states; 
(2) international custom as evidence 
of a general practice accepted as law; 
(3) the general principles of law rec- 
ognized by civilized nations; and (4) 
judicial decisions and the opinions 
of the most highly qualified publicists 
of the various nations, as means for the 
determination of the applicable rules 
of law. If, however, there be no 
international law applicable to a given 
case, the Court may proceed to decide 
ex aquo et bono if the parties agree 
that it may do so. 

Decision may be rendered by a 
majority of the judges present at the 
hearing, which judgment is final and 
without appeal. 

Such is something of the composition 
and of the jurisdiction of this Court 
and I am sure you must agree with 
me that it would be difficult to frame 
an institution more nearly approaching 
to the ideal which we have been press- 
ing upon the acceptance of the other 
nations for a generation as an agency 
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for promoting justice and co-operation 
and peace in the world. 


WHAT THE COURT PROMISES 


Of course, all lawyers agree that in 
its present state of development, in- 
ternational law is far from being 
adequate to furnish a perfect rule for 
the disposition of every international 
dispute; but, nevertheless, they also 
agree that there is ample law in 
existence even now for the disposition 
of many differences which are likely to 
arise between states and that a World 
Court furnishes one of the most 
promising agencies for the improve- 


ment and further development of such _ 


law and for a slow but sure advance 
toward the ultimate rule of reason and 
the reign of law in international affairs. 

A re-statement or codification of 
international law is much to be desired 
and every effort looking to that end, 
whether through the permanent 
agencies at Geneva or through tempo- 
rary conferences at The Hague, or else- 
where, should receive the support and 
encouragment of our government and 
people. But for us to decline to 
support the World Court until a per- 
fect international code shall be agreed 
upon and adopted by all of the nations 
would be as irrational as was the 
affectionate advice of the fond mother 
to her daughter who wished to learn to 
swim. 

Let it also be added that no one 
contends that this Court will serve to 
make an end of war in the world. Ft 
can deal only with justiciable disputes 
and there will remain the much larger 
class of political disputes from which 
most of the wars of the past have 
arisen and for settlement of these 
resort must be had to other agencies 
and powers. However, forty-eight 
nations believe that many disputes can 
be settled through such a Court and 
that to that extent the prospect of war 


wìll be reduced, and be it remembered 
always that our profession of confidence 
in its value as an agency of peace has 
been as great, if not indeed greater, 
than that of any other nation or 
people in the world. This Court is a 
human institution and therefore im- 
perfect, but it represents the best 
efforts of the best lawyers and states- 
men of many nations, including our 
own, to devise a plan for substituting, 
at least in a measure, reason and 
justice and law for force and war as a 
means of settling a large and important 
class of international disputes. 


Wuerm Lins tan OPPOSITION? 


What now is the source and what 
the character of the opposition to 
having our country keep the faith 
which, as a people, we solicited so 
often and so long of the other nations? 

It cannot justly be said that the 
United States Senate is in opposition, 
for various polls taken show that very 
probably more than two-thirds of the 
senators are in favor of our keeping the 
faith in this grave matter. The fact 
is the opposition is, in large measure, 
confined to the few men who chance 
for the hour to be members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of' the 
Senate and these,—I do not know by 
what arrangement,—have put forward 
as the protagonists of their conflicting 
views, for they do not agree among 
themselves, Senator Borah, of Idaho 
and, alas! Senator Pepper, of Penn- 
sylvania. 


SENATORIAL DIVERGENCE 


Senator Borah was elusively vague 
as to the reasons for his opposition to 
the Court until his recent Bridgeport 
speech, but now we know that he 
objects to our joining in the Court 
because, in his judgment, there is not 
in existence a sufficient body of in- 
ternational law to render a court, 
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confined in large measure to the 
administration of it, of any substantial 
value as an agency of international 
peace. For this reason the Senator is 
opposed to our having anything to do 
with the Court until the nations shall 
get together and formulate and adopt 
a complete code of international law 
and when that is done, he favors, 
apparently, going the full length of 
having our country accept compulsory 
jurisdiction in such a Court as to all 
kinds of controversies. 

In his estimate of the extent and 
content of the existing body of inter- 
national law, the Senator is as much at 
odds with the lawyers and statesmen 
of our own country as with those of the 
forty-eight states now participating in 
the World Court. Frankly, I do not 
know of a single lawyer of any con- 
siderable reputation in our country 
who shares this view of the Senator 
from IJdaho,—outside, of course, the 
United States Senate. 

Such a project as this of Senator 
Borah, is, to be sure, wholly beyond 
the range of practicability and to 
accept it would plainly be to postpone 
participation in any World Court until 
after another world war, when there is 
not likely to remain sufficient of our 
civilization to render worth while this 
or any other effort to save it. 

Surely, this view of Senator Borah 
need not be seriously considered and I 
shall dismiss it with an adaptation of 
that famous description of Napoleon,— 
“Grand, gloomy and peculiar”; the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate may safely be 
permitted to stand “wrapped in the 
solitude of his own originality.” 

The ground of opposition to the 
Court by Senator Pepper is wholly 
different in character from that of 
Senator Borah and plainly springs from 
fear—fear that our country might 
somehow become entangled in Euro- 
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pean politics through even the most 
formal and remote contact possible 
with the League of Nations, and, 
therefore, he modestly proposes that 
we shall invite the forty-eight member 
nations which have adopted it to re- 
write the statute under which the 
Court has been functioning for now 
three years, by striking out large 
portions of it and by inserting six 
amendments which he calls substantive 
and sixteen others which he calls 
formal. 

The Senator in the substitute which 
he offers first goes through the Statute 
and finically searches for and then 


_strikes out every reference, save one, to 


the League of Nations, to the Assembly 
and to the Council, and even to the 
Secretary General of the League, as if 
the mere naming of this new agency 
of peace were an unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Next, he 
proposes that the judges shall be 
elected not by the representatives of 
the nations in the Assembly and 
Council of the League of Nations but 
by the representatives of the same 
nations in an Electoral Assembly and 
Council which he creates for the pur- 
pose. In his “Assembly of Signato- 
ries” and “Council of Signatories” 
there are to be the same number of rep- 
resentatives of the same nations as 
are provided for in the Assembly and 
Council of the League and there is 
every probability that they would be 
the very same men and women if his 
substitute were adopted. The nations 
would not be likely to send one group 
from the four corners of the world to 
represent them in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and another differ- 
ent group to discharge the single duty 
of electing one or more judges, when 
the same persons might discharge both 
duties. These new electoral bodies 
would have precisely the same powers 
and would pursue the same procedure 
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as the existing ones, save that the 
Senator provides that not more than 
one vote shall be cast in his Assembly 
or Council by the British Empire and 
the states included therein, —which 
last provision shows, of course, that 
Senator Pepper prefers as coadjutors 
in the election of world judges the 
representatives of Panama, Haiti and 
Liberia, for example, to our good 
neighbor, Canada, upon the north, to 
Australia and New Zealand. Verily, 
there is no accounting for senatorial 
tastes. Acknowledging their merit, 
the Senator would retain the present 
judges with all of their present jurisdic- 
tion quite unmodified, but would serve 
notice that we intend to adhere to the 
Monroe Doctrine as a national policy 
and not to assume any obligation in- 
consistent therewith,—which seems 
rather superfluous when the jurisdic- 
tion to which we should commit our- 
selves would be wholly voluntary,—be- 
ing only over such disputes as we may 
in our discretion submit to the Court. 

Thus it is plain that Senator Pepper 
and his associates not only favor our 
participating in an International Court 
of Justice at present, as Senator Borah 
does not, but that they favor the 
existing Court if only they can be 
permitted to sever what former Secre- 
rary Hughes and former Secretary Root 
and all other lawyers of whom I have 
any knowledge—outside the United 
States Senate—think, is a purely 
formal and verbal relation to the 
League of Nations—which League, be 
it always remembered, represents the 
only serious effort now being made in 
all the world to organize the world for 
peace. 

Of course this Pepper plan could not 
be adopted until its many amendments 
to the Court Statute should be sub- 
mitted to and discussed and adopted 
by the parliamentary bodies of forty- 
eight states and this would involve so 


many years of delay that it is wholly 
impossible to think that the great 
group of proud and powerful nations 
now supporting the Court would for 
one moment entertain it. 


Tue FEAR COMPLEX 


To seriously propose such a plan is 
equivalent to proposing the rejection 
of all association with the Court which 
we have done so much to induce the 
other nations to establish. I have no 
disposition to criticise the motives of 
any man, but it seems very clear that 
the few men opposing this Court do so 
because they fear that through even 
such an institution of justice as tbe 
Court is the other nations may seek to 
maneuver us into some false position 
in which they can take advantage of 
our feeble country. And this fear 
plainly springs, it seems to me, from 
an utter failure to appreciate the fact 
that the moral, political and physical 
power of our country is such that 
there is not a nation in the world but 
would prefer our friendship to that of 
any other. It is through our friend- 
ship and co-operation, not through our 
enmity, or by taking advantage of us 
that the nations are seeking to re- 
organize this war-distracted world. 

All of this opposition to the World 
Court is based wholly upon an appeal 
to our fears, always to our fears, never 
to our courage, never to our sense of 
duty, never to our moral obligation. 


Wry Nor JOIN IN rau Great 
EXPERIMENT? 


Responsible as we are for the 
government of the Philippine Islands, 
for the protection of the Panama 
Canal, for the safety of a great com- 
merce on every sea and for the main- 


. tenance of the distinctively American 


policy of the “Open Door” throughout 
the world, no nation is more likely than 
ours to have differences with other 
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states for the settlement of which, as a 
mere measure of prudence, we should 
desire and seek the wisest and best 
obtainable tribunal, and there cannot 
be any doubt that the World Court is 
the best agency yet devised by man- 
kind for the settlement of many of the 
disputes in which as a nation, we must 
inevitably become involved. 

Every consideration of national 
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honor as well as every consideration of 
national interest calls upon us to 
unite with the other nations in sup- 
porting, developing and improving 
this Court which our government, and 
we, as a people, have been so long 
urging the other nations to adopt as 
one of the most important agencies for 
the promotion of civilization and 
peace in the world. 


The World Court 


SOMETHING THE UNITED STATES CAN CONTRIBUTE TO 
CREATE A FEELING OF SECURITY IN EUROPE 


By Hon. Henry W. Tarr 
Of Cadwalader, Wickersham and Taft, New York City 


HE question as to whether the 

feeling of insecurity in Europe can 
be eliminated without co-operation 
from the United States involves many 
considerations. The United States can 
contribute something towards this 
feeling of security, but not everything: 
I propose to address myself to a single 
matter in which we can be helpful. I 
refer to the World Court. 


U. S. UNOFFICIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


We are unofficially making a number 
of valuable contributions to the work 
of the League of Nations to secure 
world peace. I was in Geneva last 
September for fourteen days. One 
cannot spend so much time in the 
vicinity of the League of Nations with- 
out absorbing views and acquiring 
facts, and one conclusion that I and 
many others arrived at, after hearing 
the debates, the speeches of Mr. 
Herriot and Mr. MacDonald, Mr. 
Salandra and others, and after witness- 
ing the events of the week during which 
the Disarmament Protocol was agreed 
upon, was that the entry of this country 
into the League would be postponed 
for some time, probably until the 
European nations had advanced a 
little farther in the settlement of some 
of their problems, particularly that of 
disarmament. ‘That does not mean 
that the hope of entry must be aban- 
doned. I believe that today we could 
be a most useful member of the League. 
But the situation in Europe and the 
differences among the members of the 


League, afford to the opponents of the 
League in this country such arguments 
that they would be able to persuade 
the United States Senate that we ought 
not to join the League. I hope that 
situation may be changed. Anybody 
visiting Geneva will see that the 
United States is doing co-operative 
work of great value and much that is 
effective in carrying to fruition the 


‘ ideas on which the League is founded. 


Disarmament, reparations, settlement 
of Inter-Allied debts, remain unsolved; 
but we are doing much to aid in their 
solution. In matters of public health, 
traffic in opium, women and children, 
labor conditions and obscene publica- 
tions, we have unofficially been able to 
do much good. 


FUNCTIONING OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


I speak today of our joining the 
World Court, because that is a con- 
crete thing of the greatest value that 
we can contribute to the settlement of 
European affairs. The suggestion is 
in line with our public policy for a 
period of thirty years. I do not want 
to be understood as being of the opinion 
that the World Court will be a panacea 
for all the ills of the world. Arguments 
that the Court will contribute more to 
the preservation of peace than it ever 
can, tend to weaken our cause. But 
our joining the Court will certainly add 
much to the feeling of security in 
Europe. Indeed, at the present time ` 
the most useful result of our entry into 
the World Court will be the mora 
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effect upon the entire European situa- 
tion. 

Judge Clarke has gone over in great 
detail the history of the advocacy by 
the leading statesmen of this country 
of the idea of the establishment of a 
court to administer international law.! 
It is not necessary for me to repeat much 
that he has so well said. A few addi- 
tional comments, however, may be use- 
ful. The World Court does not mediate 
or arbitrate disputes,through diplomatic 
and other means, but decides questions 
according to fixed principles of law. 
Some people say there is no such thing 
as international law. I disagree with 
that. Not alone is there a system of 
international law, but its principles 
come nearer to natural law based on 
moral concepts than municipal law. 
But to be effective it must be sup- 
ported by the public opinion of the 
countries that profess it. We have a 
great many people going around in this 
country saying that they advocate the 
World Court, but not until a system of 
international law has been adopted. 
Such 8 condition precedent is impos- 
sible of accomplishment, and insistence 
upon it would defeat the entire project. 
Indeed, its suggestion implies either that 
its advocates use it as an indirect means 
of keeping us out of the Court, or that it 
is the result of a superficial considera- 
tion of a profound subject. There are 
nearly 1,000 treaties now in effect—I 
think 700 or 800 of them on file with the 
League of Nations. Questions are 
constantly arising under these treaties 
with reference to their true interpreta- 
tion and will continue to arise. That is 
the administration of international 
law, to mention only one branch of it. 
Aside from that, international law does 
exist. It has existed from the time of 
Grotius and long before him, and there 
are certain rules of international law 
that can be applied by the Court, and 

1 See page 115. 
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that are now being applied by the Court. 

There are people who will say if we 
did have international law, we would 
be governed by lawyers. It may be 
an unfortunate thing for this country, 
but the polity, the political theory upon 
which this government is founded, is 
bound to throw imto the hands of 
lawyers or persons understanding the 
law the control of important affairs in 
this country. It has always been so 
and it will always be so, and the great 
statesmen of this country must know 
the laws of this country, be familiar 
with their origm and their spirit; and 
it naturally happens that the lawyers 
have been and always will continue to 
be, so long as they retain the public 
spirit that they have exhibited in the 
past, dominant and potent forces in the 
effort to procure the largest amount of 
political liberty that any government 
is capable of. 

In 1899, I think it was, Secretary 
Hay instructed our delegates to the 
Hague Tribunal, and the instructions 
were repeated in 1907, that they were 
to seek to establish an mternational 
court which should administer inter- 
national law. This proved to be im- 
possible of accomplishment for a single 
reason—at least that was the reason 
which was brought forward-—and that 
was, they could not agree upon any 
method by which the judges were to be 
selected. There was the suspicion that 
the judges would not be impartial. 
It was not until the establishment of 
the League of Nations and the Com- 
mission of Jurists accepted the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Root as to the manner 
in which judges should be selected, that 
that difficulty was removed. His was 
the only suggestion that has ever been 
made in the entire discussion of this 
subject which was acceptable to 
those nations that had previously ob- 
jected to the Court on the ground that 
impartial judges could not be selected. 


Tur Wortp Court 


Our CONSCIENTIOUS OBTECTORS 


And now Mr. Pepper, notably Mr. 
Pepper, asserting his strong adherence 
to the idea of the World Court, strikes 
at the heart of it by objecting to that 
method of selecting judges. He must 
know the history of the movement and 
must realize that if that feature of the 
World Court is eliminated, we will never 
enter the World Court at all. As to 
Mr. Borah,—I can hardly discuss with 
patience the objections that Mr. Borah 
puts forth. His first, and at first his 
only, objection was that resort to the 
World Court is to be voluntary. But 
suppose itis voluntary. I would rather 
have it compulsory, but that could not 
be accomplished in the present stage of 
the movement. It is one of the things 
that we must hope for m the future. 
But is it not a step forward to have a 
tribunal constituted to which nations 
can voluntarily repair for the settle- 
ment of their disputes? Are we going 
to be harmed by the creation of such a 
Court? Are we not going to be bene- 
fited by setting up a tribunal which 
purports to administer justice and 
international law? And what harm is 
it going to do for us to join this theoreti- 
cally perfect Court, which at least 
stands for a grand, magnificent prin- 
ciple, especially when, if we see fit, we 
can at any time withdraw? It is the 
kind of Court we have been standing 
for for many years. 


Can THE Court ENFORCE 
JUDGMENTS? 


As to the question of power, let us 
make a comparison with our own Su- 
preme Court. If Mr. Borah and Mr. 
Pepper had been alive and members of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
they would have objected to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
the ground that it lacked power to en- 
force its judgments, and their argu- 
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ments would have been no more potent 
than those they are now urging with 
respect to the World Court. Ifa state 
defies the authority of our Supreme 
Court, process is put into the hands of 
the Marshal, and he with his deputies 
attempts to do something. Suppose 
he fails, what can be done? Nothing; 
except that the President, the executive 
head of the government, may bring 
the army into requisition. But if re- 
sort is made to that expedient, it means 
revolution. In other words, if a state 
will not conform to the decree of the 
Supreme Court, it makes a revolution 
against the constituted Federal Govern- 
ment. The only practicable way to 
enforce a judgment is through public 
opinion. It has happened several 
times 1n the history of this country that 
a state has ignored or a party has 
ignored a decree of the Supreme Court. 
It happened in the case of dispute be- 
tween Virginia and West Virginia and 
in the bank cases in Ohio, and there is 
not now nor has there ever been any 
way of compelling compliance with the 
Court’s decree, except as I have pointed 
out. And it would be no different with 
the World Court. Armies could en- 
force its judgment—but that means 
war. The only remaining method is 
through the force of public opinion. 


Tas Court SHovutp Have 
Amemrica In It 


We are seeking by the World Court 
to establish an institution. General 
Washington said about the Constitu- 
tion that we were erecting a standard 
to which all free people might repair. 
That is what we are seeking to do by 
the establishment of a World Court. 
It may not be perfect. But no human 
institution is. It is at least a lofty 
aspiration which for most of the 
countries of the world has been realized 
and in a manner which theoretically is 
far beyond what we had any right to 
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expect. What the American nation 
has been approving for thirty years and 
seeking to obtain against the unwill- 
ingness of European nations is now pre- 
sented for our acceptance. European 
nations have devised it and approved 
it and they now come to America and 
ask her to join, and America stays out. 
That is the situation that is presented 
now. If we all exhibit the spirit which 
has inspired our last half a dozen 
Presidents, we will go into that Court. 
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We may not have a case to present for 
some time. But the Supreme Court 
in the early days did not have business 
enough to keep it busy. Ultimately, 
great questions are bound to be pre- 
sented to the World Court and, as a 
result, a body of international law will 
receive its sanction. Confidence in 
the permanence and justice of that law 
will be created and we will be making a 
substantial contribution to the peace 
of the world. 


European Insecurity and American Policy 


By Davin Hunter MiıLLER 
Legal Adviser to the American Commission to Negotiate Peace 


SUPPOSE that no one can deny 

that American foreign policy has 
now a very direct fluence on Euro-, 
pean affairs. This is equally true when 
the policy is negative in any particular 
respect as when it is positive. Of 
course it is very usual to speak of nega- 
tive policy as an absence of policy; but 
that is erroneous. A decision to do 
nothing is as truly a decision as a deci- 
sion to act. Either one may be wise or 
may be foolish, but both are policies. 
The decision of the United States not to 
appoint a member of the Reparations 
Commission was a negative policy 
which, in my judgment, had very evil 
results. We may contrast with it the 
decision to support the Dawes Plan, at 
least to a certain extent, which was a 
positive policy and which has thus far 
produced good results. 

Let me give another instance perhaps 
more relevant to the present discussion. 
For seven years the United States has 
pursued a policy of non-recognition of 
the government of Russia. Now I do 
not say this by way of criticism, for I 
am inclined to think that this view of 
our government has the support of an 
enormous majority of the American 
people. Whether this be so or not is, 
however, immaterial. Iam asking you 
to look at it as a fact, as a settled policy 
of this government, for as such we must 
regardit. Commenced by Mr. Wilson, 
it has been continued and approved by 
Mr. Harding and by Mr. Coolidge; it 
had the active support of Mr. Hughes, 
and it was recently re-declared by Mr. 
Kellogg. Certainly in those circum- 
stances we must regard it as a fixed pol- 
icy of this country, not to be changed 
while circumstances continue substan- 
tially as they now exist. 


EFFECT OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
Po.uicy 


So, looking at this policy as a fact, 
let us consider its effects on Europe. I 
am quite aware of the fact that various 
European governments have granted to 
the Russian Government de jure recog- 
nition; and so it might be said super- 
ficially that Europe as a whole had 
adopted a policy different from that of 
the United States. But that would be 
a very incomplete way of looking at the 
matter. There is no doubt, despite 
this recognition, that the future of 
Russia is thought of in Europe, even by 
her neighbors and by those most famil- 
iar with her affairs, as a mystery. 
There is a very real fear of the unknown 
and the unknowable, and certainly the 
non-recognition of Russia by the Uni- 
ted States must tend to justify this fear, 
to increase the haunting doubt. 

Let me put it concretely as to two 
neighbors of Russia. Roumania has 
an open and important difference with 
Russia regarding Bessarabia; the Polish 
frontier with Russia, while agreed to 
after a fashion by the Russians, is still 
accepted only with resentment and 
with some reserves. Certainly a Rou- 
manian or a Polish statesman, consider- 
ing the relative size of Russia and his 
own country, must feel the more dis- 
quieted when he reflects that, in the 
judgment of the leaders of this great 
democracy, the government of Russia, 
his neighbor, is not a government 
proper to be recognized. 

By way of further illustration of the 
effect of American foreign policy, let me 
revert for a moment to the reparations 
question. After some years of “ obser- 
vation” our government went to the 
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length of issuing passports to certain 
distinguished Americans in order that 
they might go abroad to aid in the prep- 
aration of a plan of payment. After 
this plan had been drawn up and ac- 
cepted in principle by the Allies and 
Germany, the United States represent- 
atives participated in the discussions 
of the agreements necessary to put it 
into operation and, although we signed 
none of the agreements, they none the 
less contained numerous provisions for 
participation by American citizens in 
the carrying out of the Dawes Plan, 
provisions which are in the strictest 
sense official provisions as among the 
parties to these agreements, but I sup- 
pose unofficial as to the United States. 

Still later, we signed an agreement at 
Paris in January last to the effect that 
we should get some of the money, not 
very much it is true, but still something 
like 30 million dollars a year. So here 
we have an instance of American for- 
eign policy which has clearly had a very 
direct effect on European affairs and 
European agreements as to a very 
troublesome question. 

Now I know it is said that the United 
States is not a party to the Dawes Plan, 
and from a legalistic point of view this 
is correct; we are not. But it is quite 
possible to push this notion too far; 
certainly we have a direct monetary in- 
terest to the extent of 30 million dollars 
a year in having the Dawes Plan carried 
out. 

And if some settlement of the French 
debt to the United States is arranged, 
as is now being talked about, the 
amounts received by the United States 
from France will in reality come out of 
the Dawes annuities, perhaps to the ex- 
tent of 70 million dollars a year or more. 
Of course it will not be so stated in the 
French settlement; but it will be a real- 
ity of that settlement none the less. 
The United States will preserve its 
theoretical independence of the Dawes 
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Plan by saying, I suppose, that the 
Allies will get their share of the German 
annuities when they are paid and the 
United States will get its share as they 
are paid. The financial difference will 
not be perceptible, despite the subtle 
legal distinction. 


TREND TOWARD ARBITRATION 


And here let me mention one of the 
chief features of the Dawes Plan as it 
now exists, the feature that was put 
into the Plan by the agreements made 
in London and put in as the result of 
the proposals of the French Govern- 
ment. That feature is this: those 
agreements, in almost every conceiy- 
able case which might arise in the 
execution of the Dawes Plan, provide 
for arbitration between the Allies and 
Germany of any disagreement. Sup- 
pose that there should be some such 
disagreement and that it should be de- 
cided by arbitration and that some 
party to the agreements—I am not 
suggesting which, let it be France or 
Germany or any other—should decline 
to accept the result of the arbitration, 
what would be our attitudethen? And 
I put this question because it seems to 
me of vital importance in. this discus- 
sion. Would we say that we were not 
parties to the Dawes Plan and that it 
was nothing to us whether these agree- 
ments were carried out or not because 
we did not sign them? That is legal- 
istically a possible attitude. Or would 
we say that all we cared about was the 
money and that if we got our hundred 
million dollars a year nothing else 
mattered? That would be a possible 
attitude, too. Or would we say, in any 
one of the various gradations of method 
of saying it, that we felt a little differ- 
ently toward the Power that broke its 
word than we did toward the other 
side? Because that is another possible 
attitude. 

If you will bear with me, I am going 
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to discuss the general importance of 
these questions and of the answers to 
them. But right here I am emphasiz- 
ing merely the fact that whatever 
might be our answer it would be of the 
utmost consequence from a European 
point of view and would have very di- 
rect and immediate results in Europe; 
and this is quite as true of a wholly 
negative answer as it would be of any 
other. 

Now let me give my reasons for say- 
ing that the answers to such questions 
as these are of the utmost general im- 
portance in this discussion. 

There is a very distinct trend of 
thought in European policies at this 
time, a general tendency which must be 
quite apparent to every student of m- 
ternational affairs: the tendency to ar- 
bitration of international disputes. 
The provisions of the agreements re- 
garding the Dawes Plan which I men- 
tioned are a notable instance of this 
tendency; but they are only one in- 
stance. The treaties between Italy 
and Switzerland, between Germany 
and Switzerland, between Germany and 
Finland, the agreement among the Bal- 
tic States, the notes exchanged between 
France and Switzerland, all contain 
arbitration clauses of the mcst sweep- 
ing character, and these are only some 
among the international documents of 
recent date that I might mertion. 

Indeed, there are two other proposals 
that have been made within the last 
year which are of sufficient iraportance 
in this regard to require particular men- 
tion. The first of these was the Proto- 
col of Geneva, a proposal rejected by 
the British Government. None the 
less, this Protocol has been formally 
adopted as the basis of the French Eu- 
ropean policy; and, while I never 
thought that the Geneva Protocol 
would be accepted by the countries of 
Europe in its present form, the impres- 
sive thing about that paper from the 
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present point of view is that its provi- 
sions for arbitration are the most com- 
plete that were ever written into an in- 
ternational document; and I think that 
it is literally true to say that the part of 
the Protocol of Geneva which I may 
call the arbitration part is acceptable 
to every country on the continent of 
Europe as a whole and even to the Brit- 
ish Government, I think, is acceptable 
in part. 

It is true that, in rejecting the Proto- 
col of Geneva, the British Government 
through Mr. Chamberlain commented 
adversely to some extent on these arbi- 
tration provisions; but none the less the 
German offer of what may perhaps be 
called “the Pact on the Rhine” also 
contains extensive provisions for arbi- 
tration, and this proposal in substance 
is supported by the British. While the 
complete text of this German proposal 
has not been published, its general 
features are well known and have been 
described in the foreign press, and there 
is no doubt that arbitration among the 
parties to the proposal is contemplated. 

So I repeat and emphasize that this 
general tendency in Europe toward ar- 
bitration of international disputes is 
one of the outstanding and significant 
developments since the war. 


Waar WILL American ATTITUDE 
BE? 


Now it is this development toward 
arbitration which in my view presents a 
moral question of real significance as to 
American foreign policy. What is to 
be our attitude toward the settlement 
of the disputes of other countries by 
arbitration? I am not talking at all 
about the settlement by arbitration or 
otherwise of any dispute in which the 
United States is concerned; I am refer- 
ring merely to the disputes of other 
countries inier se. 

Tt is a fact that since 1794 the govern- 
ment of the United States has been a 
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leader—perhaps I should say the leader 
—in the development of international 
arbitration. Not only has the idea of 
arbitration been supported by Ameri- 
can statesmen of almost every possible 
opinion on other questions; but the ar- 
bitration of international disputes has 
in practice been a frequent policy of the 
United States, even in questions of 
great moment. 

It has been a very favorite and com- 
mon attitude m America to criticize 
European countries m general and in 
particular as being quarrelsome. In a 
great many different ways many differ- 
ent people have said that until these 
unruly, troublesome Powers of Europe 
should stop their squabblings and their 
bickerings the United States should 
have nothing to do with them—except, 
of course, to sell them our goods and 
collect our pay. So I suggest the ques- 
tion as to what is to be our attitude if 
the policy of Europe develops along its 
present lines of arbitration of interna- 
tional differences; what is to be the 
official attitude of the United States? 

Well, there are two possibilities. 
One is the attitude of carping criticism, 
the attitude which condemns any 
method adopted by other countries for 
the peaceful settlement of their own 
disputes. The general idea of these 
critics is that whatever is, 1s wrong and 
that whatever is going to be, is wrong in 
advance. If two European countries 
submit a dispute to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, this is 
criticized because the Statute of the 
Court should be changed. If they pro- 
pose to submit it to arbitration, the 
arbitrators are sneered at by Senator 
Borah as “a temporary arbitration 
committee”; and of course if they 
choose to submit it to the Council of the 
League of Nations, that is, if possible, 
still more wrong. No decision of any 
of these bodies could possibly be correct, 
and the only thing to do apparently 
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would be to wait with all problems 
pending until some new and flawless 
method had been devised, let us say by 
a Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate, in language clear and free from all 
possible doubt and ambiguity, just as is 
every important American statute, 
such as the Income Tax Law! 

While I do not agree with this point 
of view, I confess to a certain sympathy 
with it. ‘The effort to attain perfection 
is the noblest of human ideals, though 
the policy of waiting until perfection is 
achieved is perhaps the greatest of hu- 
man faults. I suppose that every law- 
yer who is devoted to his profession has 
dreamed some day of drawing an ab- 
solutely perfect paper. And if there be 
a place in Heaven for lawyers—a point 
which has by some been doubted—per- 
haps there may be found among those 
many mansions some room where such 
impeccable writings may be drafted. 


Waart Our Arrrrupe Should Br 


But from a practical point of view 
and in the meantime while waiting for 
an American counsel of perfection, I do 
not see why the countries of Europe 
should not go ahead, even in a blunder- 
ing way, to settle their disputes peace- 
ably. Why should anyone care what 
the tribunal is so long as it is satisfac- 
tory to the parties to the dispute and so 
long as its decision is accepted? Of 
course it is desirable that the decisions 
of such tribunals should approach as 
near as may be to perfect justice, that 
the percentage of error which exists in 
all courts should be as small as possible; 
but that is not the main thing. The 
great consideration is that the dispute 
should be settled without recourse to 
war and that the result should be ac- 
cepted by the parties as an honest effort 
toward justice. 

So I submit that to such a result, 
however achieved, the American people 
and the American Government should 
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wish Godspeed. Isay that it should be 
the official attitude of the United States 
to favor the settlement of international 
disputes peaceably among the parties 
by any method that is satisfactory to 
them and that we view withsympathy 
any such accomplishment, whether it 
be an accomplishment in which we jom 
or from which we remain officially aloof; 
and further, one thing more, that we 
should say that a Power not accepting 
the decision of a tribunal to which it 
had voluntarily submitted its own case 
is not regarded and will not be regarded 
by the United States as a friend of that 
reign of law and justice in which we 
believe. 
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Make no mistake; it is not a question 
of co-operation between the United 
States and Europe or of a lack of co- 
operation. It is a question of co-op- 
eration with evil forces or co-operation 
toward peace. Any attempt by silence 
to evade the choice is itself a choice; to 
refuse to move is to take a position, and 
the consequences in any case are as 
direct and as world-wide as in any 
other. 

The American philosopher and poet 
said it long ago: 

If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


* 


American Public Opinion and International Security 


By Mouer D. Sraever 
Professor of Civil Rights, Lafayette College 


ONGENITAL congressional con- 
trariness is continually blamed 
for our lack of co-operation in European 
affairs. Hardly a public meeting is 
held for the purpose of discussing Eu- 
rope without one or more speakers 
pointing the finger of reproach at the 
Senate of the United States. This 
gesture frequently raises applause. 
The result is a further confusion of 
international! relations. 

Americans are just beginning to learn 
the need of understanding the factors 
behind the public sentiment which ex- 
ists in European nations. Repara- 
tions, debts, exchange, can be under- 
stood only by an analysis of the racial, 
economic, religious, political and gen- 
eral social conditions of a particular 
country. It is surprising that Ameri- 
cans have not turned this same inquiry 
upon themselves. The paradox is that 
Americans in now attempting to under- 
stand social conditions in Europe have 
forgotten that there is a conflict of in- 
terests and of sections in America. To 
any one who has traveled in the United 
States as well as in Europe and who has 
lived in different localities long enough 
to observe peoples, it is clear that Amer- 
ica offers a number of diversities not 
only in climate and in occupation but 
in social reaction to international prob- 
lems. The Congress of the United 
States, as governments go, reflects 
faithfully the diverse opinion of differ-. 
ent groups in America. Clearly we 
cannot profitably discuss European 
problems and ask for their solution by” 
various machinery such as a World 
Court or a League of Nations unless we 
examine first the public opinion in 
America which is likely to support or 
obstruct or be indifferent to our partic- 


Ipation in the operation of such ma- 
chinery. 

It often seems that, while presum- 
ably enlightened citizens are en- 
deavoring to work out methods of co- 
operating with Europe, they have 
utterly failed to consider the probable 
support which the American people 
will give to such plans. 

Whether we like it or not the power 
of the Senate to affect foreign relations 
is undoubted and is constitutional and 
is necessary. Whether we like it or not 
there are undoubtedly large groups of 
people in America who do not support 
programs setting up various machinery 
for participation or co-operation in 
Europe. The point to remember is not 
whether these people are justified in 
their failure to sympathize with vari- 


. ous plans, but whether as a matter of 


fact they as voters do sympathize with 
such plans. 

It is often said that America has lost 
her idealism. This is not so. The 
wave of idealism which America shared 
profitably with the other European 
nations at the close of the World War 
was caused by unusual circumstances, 
namely, the facing of a common enemy. 
Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points constitute 
essentially a war document. When 
those unusual causes are removed we 
necessarily find ourselves again upon 
the solid basis of causes which operate 
in normal times. While the year 1925 
may not be considered as normal it is 
clearly far more so than the year 1918. 
We have not receded from any perma- 
nently tenable position of normal inter- 
national relations. There is no wide- 
spread cause for pessimism due to a 
justifiable feeling of mora] degeneracy. 
We have been doing and are still doing 
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in America what peoples at all times 
have been obliged to do, and that is to 
seek again for the substantial relation- 
ships which we had with European 
nations in 1914 and to bring these for- 
ward into a reasonable adjustment 
with the relationships compatible with 
the conditions in 1925. Viewed in this 
light we have increased our participa- 
tion in Europe. 

There are two matters, then, which 
must be kept in mind in any intelligent 
discussion of American policy and in- 
ternational security. First, is the fact 
of the diversity of opinion in the United 
States. If one would take the same 
European problem and discuss it with 
responsible sources of opinion in differ- 
ent portions of America he would find 
quite diverse reactions. For illustra- 
. tion, the reactions would be diverse in 
the northeastern states, southeastern 
states, southwestern states, northwest- 
ern states, the Mississippi Valley states 
and probably Kansas. Any one who 
has lived among the peoples of these 
various sections knows that this is so. 
And yet in all of these sections there 
would be one dominant desire and that 
is for world peace. 

From the point of view of practical 
politics the thing to be done is to assist 
in advancing the cause of world peace 
in such a way that it will not run counter 
to the diverse objections which Ameri- 
cans in these various sections will raise. 
Until this is done it is unprofitable to 
blame Congress for the opinions of its 
constituents. It is also unjust. 

Second, any plan for international 
security to be acceptable by the Amer- 
ican people as a whole must necessarily 
follow along the lines of our traditional 
policy of non-interference in Europe. 
There may be a great many enlightened 
people who have no patience with this 
tradition. But the fact, nevertheless, 
remains that the mass of people always 
are slow to give up traditions and there 
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the matter sticks. From this point of 
view, unofficial participation in Euro- 
pean matters by business men and 
financial and legal experts, when under- 
taken at the invitation of European 
nations, has proven itself to date as the 
most feasible means for America to 
assist in the security of Europe. 

Probably we may be able to over- 
come objections to the World Court, 
but in the mean time it is wasting en- 
ergy and ignoring the fundamental 
facts of the science of government to 
condemn the American Congress. 
The condemnation is merely a futile 
attempt to find a goat when the trouble 
really is one’s own disinclination to 
face the facts of a natural diversity of 
opinion among the peoples of the 
United States. 

We must avoid speaking to European 
representatives with the tongues of 
angels. It is bound to mislead them 
as well as ourselves. We must endeav- 
or to avoid setting ourselves up as tke 
ultimate judges of national action. 

In discussing the causes of war at the 
Institute of Politics in Williamstown, 
in 1921, Lord Bryce observed as his 
mature judgment that the foreign policy 
of a nation was after all more safely 
entrusted with the people at large than 
with statesmen. I am not going to 
inquire into the nature of public opin- 
ion nor attempt to analyze the diver- 
sity as well as the unity of public 
opinion in the United States in relation 
to foreign affairs. I wish, however, to 
call attention to the fact that in a de- 
mocracy,—and we do enjoy, relatively, 
an advanced democracy,—that any 
foreign policy in a democracy does de- 
pend upon the resultant effect produced 
by the interaction of diverse, organized 
and interested groups moving partially 
at odds and partially along similar 
lines. This basic political fact must be 
considered in any enlightened view of 
American participation in world affairs. 


The Outlawry of War 


. By Wuru Harp 
Political Correspondent, Current News Features, The Nation, The New Republic 


HE subject in hand—the outlawry 

of war—has been much compli- 
cated in the public mind, and much 
confused, by loose language. 


A CELEBRATED PARTNERSHIP 


The phrase, “The Outlawry of 
War,” was first popularized among us 
by the labors of Mr. S. O. Levinson, 
the distinguished business lawyer of 
Chicago. He has been, for some time 
now, conspicuously assisted in those 
labors by one of our deepest philoso- 
phers, Dr. John Dewey, and by one of 
our most moving orators, Colonel 
Raymond Robins. Dewey and Robins 
may be regarded as belonging to the 
genuine original “OQutlawry-of-War” 
firm. 

In partnership with Mr. Levinson 
they presented to the country a certain 
philosophy, a certain point of view, 
a certain judgment and estimate of the 
problem of war and peace. The name 
which they gave to their conclusions 
proved attractive. It spread to 
Geneva, Switzerland. It got popular- 
ized to the whole world by scholars 
and statesmen at Geneva at the time 
of the formulation of the famous 
League of Nations Geneva Protocol. 

Foreign Minister Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia and ‘other leading concoctors 
of the Protocol exhibited to the world 
a bottle on which was pasted the 
authentic label “Outlawry of War.” 
The only difference—absolutely the 
only difference—between Mr. Levin- 
son’s Outlawry of War and Mr. Benes’s 
Outlawry of War was in the contents of 
the bottle—merely in the contents. 

Under the Eighteenth Amendment 
this seems to be perfectly satisfactory 


to most Americans. Mr. Levinson’s 
original stuff and Mr. Benes’s bootleg 
stuff are both drunk with equal happi- 
ness whenever any host locks the doors 
on the wicked world and cozily mur- 
murs “Have a little Outlawry of War.” 

It must be admitted that Mr. 
Benes’s stuff, like most bootleg stuff, 
has more kick. It contains ingredients 
totally unknown to the pre-Geneva 
product. It is all full, for instance, of 
“sanctions.” 

“Sanctions” are the wood alcohol of 
the Pierian spring of pacifism. A states- 
man could never persuade a pacifist 
that the way to work toward world- 
wide peace is to get a world-wide agree- 
ment to fight the United States in case 
the United States attacks Japan with- 
out the consent of the Council of the 
League of Nations or of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Call 
it, however, a “sanction,” and the 
pacifist is seen often imbibing it with 
relish. It is like drinking hair tonic 
when your principles forbid you to 
drink beer. 

I was among the first prompt critics 
of this plan, as Mr. Levinson’s cor- 
respondence will show, and I am not 
even now among those who have walked 
all the way down the sawdust trail to 
be overwhelmed by its unearthly 
beauty at the mourners’ bench. My 
attitude toward it is that of the re- 
porter—who has no heart to save—at 
the press table, which not even the 
most hardened evangelist ever en- 
deavors to convert. 


TuE FALLACY or SANCTIONS 


Sitting there, I permit myself to be 
amused by the consternation which 
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Mr. Levinson’s gospel and Dr. Dewey’s 
creed and Colonel Robins’s sermons 
seem to arouse in the bosoms of peace- 
planners of other denominations. 
Essentially Mr. Levinson and Dr. 
Dewey and Colonel Robins begin their 
philosophy with the idea of popular 
referendums by which the peoples of 
the various countries of the world will 
greatly and solemnly pledge themselves 
not to start wars. 

Just why this idea should infuriate 
so many pacifists is more than I have 
ever been quite able to fathom. 

These pacifists were delighted when 
Woodrow Wilson spoke winning words 
about a great and solemn referendum 
on joining the League of Nations. 
They were perfectly willing to have the 
electorate of this country pledge itself 
to join the League of Nations and there- 
by, for example, accordingly pledge 
itself to respect and preserve the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Poland against 
external aggression. | 

Myself, under correction, I think I 
would much rather promise not to 
start a war against Japan than promise 
to preserve the eastern boundary of 
Poland against aggression by the 
Bolsheviks. It would seem to me to 
be much less adventurous. 

Moreover, these pacifists, at the time 
when our so-called Four-Power Treaty 
was under consideration by the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference and by the 
Senate, were perfectly willing that our 
diplomats and our statesmen should 
pledge themselves, as they did pledge 
themselves, through the Four-Power 
Treaty, not to start any war against 
the “insular possessions” or against 
the “insular dominions” of Japan or of 
Britain or of France in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Myself, under correction, if I were 
willing to promise not to attack an 
“insular possession ” of Britain in the 
Pacific Ocean, I could easily go on to 
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promising not to attack an “insular 
possession” of Britain in the Atlantic 
Ocean; and, then, the next day, I am 
sure I could bring myself to promising 
not to attack an “insular possession” 
of Britain in the Red Sea; and there- 
after, after perhaps a week of prep- 
aration for the jump in thought, I 
could promise not to attack any 
“continental possession” of Britain on 
the continent of Africa; and so, ocean 
by ocean, and sea by sea, and continent 
by continent, I could in a month quite 
readily, out of the momentum set up in 
me by the Four-Power Treaty and by 
pacifist approval of it, arrive at promis- 
ing not to start any war against any 
possession of Britain in any part of the 
whole world. 

I would then be confronted with the 
question: If I am willing to promise 
not to attack Canada, which is easy to 
attack, why not promise not to attack 
Britain itself, which is hard to attack? 

And I should then ask myself: 

Why not make a whole mouthful of 
it? If it is a good thing for us to 
promise not to start a war against the 
possessions and dominions which vari- 
ous countries have conquered from the 
natives in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean, why not promise not to start a 
war against any country in any region 
anywhere? If it is pacifistic and noble 
for us to leave one another’s robberies 
unassailed, why would it not be even 
more noble and more desirable to 
promise to leave one another unas- 
sailed? 

Mind you, Mr. Levinson and Dr. 
Dewey and Colonel Robins do not ask 
us to promise not to repel a war. 
They leave us free to repel wars all day 
long. They ask us only to promise, 
only to give our national word, only to 
pledge our national popular honor, that 
we will not start wars. 

Devoted as J am to maintaining and 
strengthening our army and our navy, 
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I could take that pledge without hesita- 
tion; and J am grieved and shocked 
when I hear pacifists boggling at it. 

I am still more deeply shocked when 
I hear them sometimes speak of it as a 
mere “piece of paper.” They say that 
Mr. Levinson proposes to abolish war 
by a “piece of paper.” 

What sort of talk is this from people 
who want us to sign “pieces of paper” 
pledging us to take a hand in “sanc- 
tions” all over the world and pledging 
us therefore to blockading foreign 
countries and to cutting them off from 
commercial intercourse and from sup- 
plies? Do they trust us to keep our 
word to starve women and children to 
death and not trust us to keep our 
word not to start wars? 

I observe further that our treaty 
with. Haiti, which we extorted by 
force from Haiti, but which bothers 
few of the Americans who regard us as 
the missionaries destined to rescue 
Europe from the reign of force, pledges 
us in effect to retain and maintain in 
Haiti the agents of our power for a 
period of years; and we obey it, though 
it is only a “piece of paper.” Are we 
to be trusted to obey a piece of paper 
which pledges us to keep a conquered 
Haiti conquered but not trusted to 
obey a piece of paper which would 
pledge us not to conquer Haiti again? 

If so, why bother to toil for peace? 
ĮI realize that these matters are matters 
of judgment. I do not hesitate to say 
that my judgment is, and that my 
prophesy is, that if the nations of the 
world are not yet ready to do even the 
simple elementary thing of promising 
not to be in any circumstances the 
originators of wars, then we are merely 
amusing ourselves treading the rungs 
of the squirrel-cage of mechanical 
pacifism and we shall merely repeat 
the trustful but frustrated optimism of 
Mr. Edwin B. Mead, who through the 
World Peace Foundation of Boston in 
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the year 1911, less than four years 
before the outbreak of the Great War, 
gazed at the newly erected bright peace 
machinery of the Hague Tribunal and 
exclaimed : 


It has taught the nations of the world 
that from now on legality and co-operation, 
instead of national selfishness, must rule 
the world and that the new era of these 
things has come, and come to stay. 


Belligerent statesmen do not mind 
how much peace machinery pacifists 
make, as long as the steam in the 
machinery is the temperament of pop- 
ulations which never have consciously 
renounced the starting.of wars in good 
causes, such as the improvement of 
Haitians. 

I think that until the hearts of those 
populations are purged by some solemn 
act of renouncement and amendment, 
the conscientious labors of professors 
on behalf of peace are vain and the 
ineffable insincerities and hypocricies 
of belligerent statesmen will again 
triumph. 


Has tHe Court REALLY DONE 
ANYTHING? 


How can those hypocricies be denied 
to-day? 

Since the Hague Tribunal did not 
prevent the Great War, we shove it 
back into an alcove and push out onto 
the selling floor a new 1922-model 
tribunal called the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

This Court, if we omit from con- 
sideration its purely advisory opinions 
to the League of Nations in matters 
which the League itself (or the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors) subsequently 
settles, has settled three things in three 
actual judgments. 

It has decided that a Greek gentle- 
man had a concession in Jerusalem but 
that he has no right to collect any 
money from the British who are govern- 
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ing Jerusalem. It has decided that 
Bulgaria must pay for some acts com- 
mitted outside Bulgarian territory. 
It has decided that Germany must 
allow ships loaded with munitions to 
go through the Kiel Canal on their way 
to wars. 

Not many people think that without 
these decisions Greece and Great 
Britain would have declared war upon 
each other or that Bulgaria or Germany 
would have arisen out of their present 
military impotence to accomplish ag- 
gressions upon Greece or France. 

Meanwhile, during the lifetime of 
the Court, the League of Nations has 
witnessed negotiations regarding the 
aggression of Greece upon Turkish 
territory, regarding the aggression of 
Hungary upon the Burgenland in 
Austria, regarding the Polish aggres- 
sion upon Vilna, regarding the Lithua- 
nian aggression upon Memel, regarding 
the Italian aggression upon Corfu, and 
regarding the French aggression upon 
the Ruhr. 

No aggression, and no situation in 
the slightest degree likely to produce 
an aggression, has been taken to the 
Court to shine in any one of its three 
actual judgments. 

It is for such reasons, I take it, that 
the Levinson-Dewey-Robins school of 
pacific thought emphasizes the out- 
right popular and national renounce- 
ment of aggressive war as a sort of 
prologue—a necessary sort of prologue 
—to a consideration of world courts. 

We all are in favor of world courts. 
We all, at any rate, are in favor of 
some world court. And we all are agreed 
in favor of the developing and amplify- 
ing and authoritative declaring of 
international law. Everybody pro- 
fesses to be in favor of the reign of law. 
The peculiarity of the Levinson-Dewey- 
Robins school of thought is at this point, 
as I understand it, simply as follows: 

It desires to embody in a code of in- 
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ternational Jaw, as well as in announce- 
ments of the results of popular national 
referendums, the statement that war 
is hereafter “illegal,” hereafter “out- 
lawed.” 

Well, if Mr. Levinson and Dr. 
Dewey and Colonel Robins like that 
language, why not let them have it? 


FORSWEARING Wars OF AGGRESSION 


It is only another way of saying that 
we severally and jointly assert that we 
bind ourselves not to start wars. It 
does not bind us, I repeat, not to repel 
wars. Domestic law establishes in 
every country the outlawry of murder 
butit binds nobody not to repel murder. 
The phrase “the Outlawry of War” is 
in the end nothing but the equivalent 
of the universal renouncement of ag- 
gression. 

If it-is said that this renouncement 
exists in the documents promulgated 
by the League of Nations, I deny it. 
If nevertheless it is again asserted that 
this renouncement does exist in those 
documents, I inquire: 

What harm would be done by re- 
peating it? 

Suppose that the United States, 
which refuses to sign the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and which 
shivers at the mere thought of signing 
the Protocol of the League of Nations, 
but which nevertheless piously regards 
itself as the exemplar of peace to ag- 
gressive Europe, would stand up and 
renounce aggression! Suppose that 
Europe would stand up and say: “We 
have already renounced aggression. 
We have already been baptized. We 
submit now, however, in the manner 
of Catholic converts, to hypothetical 
baptism. We herewith, though it 
may not be necessary, yet to remove all 
doubts, get baptized for the second 
time. We herewith—once and twice— 
renounce aggression!” What harm 
would it do? 
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To my mind it could not possibly do 
any harm and might do some good. 
It might, for instance, give a world 
court more business. 

If Italy pledged itself not to commit 
aggressive war-like acts upon foréign 
countries, it might the more readily go 
for satisfaction of its injuries to The 
Hague instead of to Corfu. 

We have tried the existence of a 
court—we have tried the existence of 
two courts—as a persuasive prelimi- 
narv to the renouncement of aggression. 
It has not been spectacularly success- 
ful. Why not try the renouncement of 
aggression as a persuasive preliminary 
to resort to a court? 

We come then to the last, as it seems 
to me, of thethreespecial characteristics 
of the original Levinson brand of 
“Outlawry of War.” 

The first is the renouncement in- 
ternally of aggressive war as a sover- 
eign right by votes of peoples. The 
second is the renouncement externally 
of aggressive war as a legal institution 
by vote of an international conference 
on international law. The third is an 
absolute rejection of the practicability 
of “sanctions.” 

Mr. Levinson and his colleagues ad- 
mit that individuals within a nation are 
held to obedience to acts of parliaments 
and to decisions of courts by sanctions. 
They merely deny that nations are in- 
dividuals. 


War Mr. Mapison THOUGHT OF 
SANCTIONS 


They agree emphatically, defiantly, 
‘irremovably, with the words spoken 
by James Madison in our American 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
when he successfully opposed a pro- 
posal which would have enabled our 
Supreme Court to enforce its de- 
crees against our several states by 
physical force and when he famously 
remarked: 
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That the more he reflected on the use of 
force, the more he doubted the practicabili- 
ty, the justice, and the efficacy of it, when 
applied to people collectively, and not in- 
dividually. A union of states containing 
such an ingredient seemed to provide, he 
thought, for its own destruction. The use 
of force against a state would look more like 
a declaration of war than an infliction of 
punishment and would probably be con- 
sidered by the party attacked as a dissolu- 
tion of all previous compacts by which it 
might be bound. 


Thus Mr. Madison. Mr. Madison 
even anticipated our present use of the 
very word “sanctions.” In his ca- 
pacity not of debater in our Constitu- 
tional Convention but of reporter of its 
proceedings, he said: 


The practicability of making laws, with 
coercive sanctions, for the states as political 
bodies, has been exploded on all hands. 


Mr. Madison may be in error. Mr. 
Levinson may be in error. Even I 
may be in error. However, if Mr. 
Madison, who was one of the supreme 
founders of the greatest constitutional 
successful miracle of all time, could 
believe that sanctions are normally 
impracticable between states compos- 
ing one nation, surely nobody neces- 
sarily condemns himself to being re- 
garded as an unimaginative moron if 
he doubts the practicability of sanctions 
between states which constitute differ- 
ent and separate nations. 

The very threat of sanctions, I 
think, would steel the United States to 
defy the world. The fallacy is that we 
always think of ourselves as being on 
the majority side. We might be on 
the minority side. I know then, 
under a régime of sanctions, what we 
would do. I know it in my blood. I 
know it from what young Faulcon- 
bridge says in King John for England. 
“Come the three corners of the world 
in arms,” on such an errand, “and we 
shall shock them.” 
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If we realize the impossibility of 
coercing the United States, we surely 
must realize the injustice and therefore 
the ultimate rebounding chaos of try- 
ing to coerce Uruguay and Albania 
and Afghanistan and the Irish Free 
State. 

I saw the southern Irish men and 
Trish women and Irish children repel 
successfully all coercion in the end by 
British imperial forces which could 
capture every one of their towns, 
extinguish the evening lamps on every 
one of their streets, enter every one of 
their houses and disrupt everyone of 
their families. What the resolute 
little southern Irish people could do 
against the British Empire, I think any 
resolute large people could do against 
the whole world. 

The way of sanctions, I thmk, is the 
way to stultification by not enforcing 
them or the way to a cataclysm by 
trying to enforce them. 

We should, I think, do the best we 
can in a world which internationally 
politically consists not of individuals 
but of self-loving, self-esteeming, self- 
righteous nations. They will not sub- 
mit to external sanctions and coercions. 
We should not try to impose them up- 
on them. They might be brought, 
out of their own self-appreciation of 
their own nobility of character, to 
abjure aggressive war both by in- 
dividual and by concerted action. 
Since we cannot play upon their 
cowardice, which does not exist, why 
should we not play upon their illusion 
of their own moral grandeur, which 
does exist? 

Forward, then, I say, with the aid of 
that most effective of ell human 
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qualities—illusion. Not only the 
United States, but every nation, dreams 
itself peaceful. Let us put that dream 
into an edict by each people at its cus- 
tomary places of depositing its popular 
ballots. Let us put it into an edict by 
the specially named representatives of 
every people in a special international 
convocation. Let us entice to this 
endeavor not only statesmen and 
diplomats named primarily for other 
purposes but the peoples—the peoples 
——themselves. Let us begin the work 
of peace not through statesmen and 
diplomats in a gingerly way abrading 
and mitigating war, with a fear of their 
constituents upon their mentalities, 
but through peoples brought at last to 
a consideration of their own actual 
bestiality and of their own aspiring 
prospective humanity and brought at 
last to determining that forever and ab- 
solutely hereafter they will not try to 
enforce their desires upon their neigh- 
bors by muscle, bone and blood. 

Till that complete act of popular 
declaration has been accomplished, I, 
for one, will go back to Washington 
and work, and work successfully, for 
more military strength and for more 
naval strength for this my only country. 

Long live the United States of 
America! Soon arise!—soon arise!— 
out of the dust of James Madison the 
flower of a world renunciatory of wars, 
renunciatory of sanctions, free, pacific, 
free, an American flower, an American 
tree of international life, with its roots 
in sincerity and reality, with its 
branches and fruits to give shade and 
sustenance to all mankind! Then, 
then, long live the United States of the 
World! 


Is It Wise to Make War Illegal and Unconstitutional? 


By Hon. Hiram BINGHAM 
U. S. Senator from Connecticut 


Y family has given a good many 
hostages to fortune. In the case 
of war there might be seven sons to be 
called to the colors. Furthermore, I 
know something of war from having 
served in the World War and having 
been in France the last year of the war 
and having been in a branch of the serv- 
ice that was particularly dangerous, 
which lost a great many of its pilots at 
the front, which lost a great many pilots 
who never had the opportunity even to 
cross the ocean, which lost a great many 
pilots in the schools at the rear. I saw 
many splendid, noble young lives 
snuffed out in the course of that great 
conflict, You may easily imagine that 
Iam not an enthusiast for war. Ihave 
been over battlefields within a few 
hours after the men had fallen thereon 
and before any had been buried. I 
have seen the wastage and the horror of 
war. So perhaps it may seem to you 
strange that I do not believe in outlaw- 
ing war. I do not believe in it because 
as a Connecticut Yankee I am looking 
for practical things rather than Uto- 
pian things; I am for things which I be- 
lieve will achieve results. I do not be- 
lieve that this is a measure which would 
achieve the results which you and I 
desire to see achieved: namely, that we 
may live at peace, that we may avoid 
the awful suffering of war, the awful 
loss of the finest young lives, of our 
noblest youth, the wastage of carefully 
treasured lives and capital and the 
frightful heritage of war. 

There was brought to my office in the 
Senate Office Building by a very per- 
suasive person some time ago a consti- 
tutional amendment, a practical means 


of outlawing war. It is entitled ‘‘Out- 
law War by Constitutional Amend- 
ment ”—a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. It is published by the 
Women’s Peace Union, of New York 
City. The Union has an office in Wash- 
ington. Now, let us see what it pro- 
poses in order to outlaw war. This 
constitutional amendment reads as 
follows: 


War for any purpose shall be illegal, and 
neither the United States nor any state shall 
prepare for, declare, engage in, carry on, or 
in any way sanction war or other armed con- 
flict, expedition, invasion, or undertaking, 
within or without the United States or any 
state. 

Neither the United States nor any state 
or subdivision thereof, nor any territory, 
corporation, association or person within 
the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
organize, train, maintain, hire, manufac- 
ture, purchase, employ, use or authorize the 
use of an army, militia or other armed forces, 
or of armed ships, aeroplanes, machines or 
other armaments; nor shall the United 
States or any state or subdivision thereof, 
or any territory, corporation, association or 
person within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, levy taxes or appropriate or expend 
funds for any such purpose. 


I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that this amendment to the 
Constitution proposes to make it im- 
possible for the United States to defend 
itself against any external or internal 
enemies. I, for one, do not believe in 
that sort of thing. 

To make it illegal to prepare for 
armed defense, to make it unconstitu- 
tional to sanction any kind of armed 
undertaking within the United States, 
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seems to me to be imviting national 
suicide. 

We are very proud of America. We 
are very proud of being Americans. 
When one studies American history, 
one does not have to hang one’s head in 
shame at the results of wars in America. 
Let us for a moment look historically at 
some of the wars with which our ances- 


tors had to do. 


Wern Turse Wars [LLEGAL? 


In the 18th century there were the 
wars against the Indians, the French 
and Indian Wars, as sometimes called, 
in which our ancestors, the early colo- 
nists, were fighting for life and home, to 
prevent their women and children from 
being scalped and murdered by the 
savages. Would vou make that kind 
of war illegal? Was there anything 
wicked about that war so far as our an- 
cestors were concerned? 

To come down to the end of the 18th 
century, to the period that we are now 
about to celebrate, the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial. One hundred and fifty years ago 
our ancestors struck for freedom and 
independence, and fired the first shots 
at Lexington and Concord, the shots 
heard round the world, that started 
the American War of Independence. 
Would you have been more proud of 
them if they had refused to fight and 
had accepted meekly and humbly the 
domination of a tyrannical king, and 
the laws passed by a far-away parlia- 
ment totally out of touch with them 
and their needs? Does anyone pretend 
for a moment that we ought to make 
the war for American Independence 
illegal, or those who took part in it 
criminals? The blood of my ancestors 
boils at such a thought. 

The fact is, there are wars and wars. 
There are wars of aggression. ‘The 
people that carry them on, that start 
them, should hang their heads in shame. 
But, as you well know, very often the 
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people who carry them on are laboring 
under the delusion that theirs are not 
wars of aggression. ‘The question as to 
who started the recent World War is 
one in which the world is divided into 
two very large camps, one camp con- 
siderably larger than the other, but the 
other camp containing many millions of 
intelligent, honest people who believed 
that they were fighting not as aggres- 
sors, but to defend the Fatherland. It 
is not always easy to know when a war 
is a war of aggression, but it is easy 
enough to know that the American War 
of Independence was not a war of ag- 
gression on our part, and that we fought 
to secure liberty and freedom, the right 
to worship in our own way, and the 
right to make our own laws. We are 
not ashamed of that war, nor do we re- 
gard it as illegal, even though the Eng- 
lish Government did so regard it. 
Come down a little farther, to the 
War of 1812, a blundering sort of war, 
in which, as you read the history of it, 
it does not appear that we had a great 
deal of credit. Nevertheless, it ap- 
pears that our mother country, disre- 
garding all our rights, was engaged in 
taking off our ships in high-handed 
style free-born American citizens, and 
claiming merely by right of might that 
they were British subjects. Americans 
were kidnaped from our ships and sub- 
jected to years of slavery on foreign 
ships. Is it wise to call illegal or crimi- 
nal a war to prevent the recurrence of 
such acts of tyranny and aggression on 
the part of a great, strong country? 
The Civil War was one of the most 
terrible of all wars. Nevertheless, the 
war between the states was a war on 
which the life of this country depended. 
It was a war in which certain funda- 
mental principles were at stake, in 
which many thousands of good Ameri- 
cans demanded the right not only to 
run their states and to own their slaves 
in the way that they chose, but also to 
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separate themselves from the United 
States. That war decided that what- 
ever else might fail, the Union as it 
stood must be preserved. 

There is something frightful about a 
civil war with brothers, cousins and 
relatives on opposite sides, and old 
friends and schoolmates having to kill 
one another, a terrible thing to think of. 
And yet, would it not have been more 
terrible to have continued the institu- 
tion of slavery, to have divided this 
country and had a divided nation in- 
stead of one United States? It is not 
easy to judge those matters, but I do 
not believe you wish to see anything 
done which would make tt appear that 
those who fought for the Union were 
guilty of an illegal act or should be put 
in @ class with criminals. 

Come down to the next war in Amer- 
ican history, the war for the liberation 
of Cuba. There, again, if I remember 
correctly, we fired the first shot, al- 
though at the time an excited populace 
thought that the blowing up of the 
Maine was an act of war. At anv rate, 
it was a war carried on by the United 
States for the liberation of Cuba. One 
of the things which no statesman in the 
world believed at that time was that we 
would get out of Cuba after we had 
defeated Spain. It was considered a 
joke in the capitals of Europe. Here 
was a great, rich island at our very 
doors, geographically allied to us. only 
a few hours distant from our own terri- 
tory, between us and the Panama 
Canal, supplying us with a great 
amount of a very necessary article, 
sugar. And the annexation of Cuba 
had been discussed for a long period of 
years. Her people had been tyran- 
nized over by a bad home government 
and cruel governors. Her women and 
children had been imprisoned in great 
concentration camps, until the Ameri- 
can people, always interested in the 
cause of justice and in humanity, had 
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decided the time had come to go out of 
our own yard into the next one and see 
that this cruelty and inhumanity to 
women and children should stop. And 
by war we stopped it. And then we 
turned around and handed over this 
island to the people who lived there, an 
act showing that when America makes 
war it does not do it as an aggressor. 
The peoples of the world saw that we 
had self-control and that when neces- 
sary we carried on war, but we did it in 
order to secure peace with honor, peace 
with righteousness, peace with justice. 

And then the World War. There 
were many of us engaged in that war. 
I suppose no two people felt exactly 
alike about it. Personally, I left my 
home and family and little children and 
went into the Air Service, and took 
part in the war so far as I was able for 
no such purpose as to end all wars, but 
in order to secure the independence of 
my own country, which [ felt was in 
danger. I felt, perhaps rightly, per- 
haps wrongly, that if that great mili- 
tary autocracy of Prussia was success- 
ful in wiping France off the map, and in 
conquering the continent of Europe, 
and in starving out England through 
her submarines, the next step would 
be domination over America, and as 


an American I wanted to do my 


bit to prevent any such act. I think 
that a great many of the people who 
went into the World War were fighting 
for their own liberty and independence, 
and their children and their homes. 
We succeeded, and we came home, and 
we did not ask to be reimbursed on any 
grand scale for what we had done or 
what we had lost. We asked only 
peace with justice. It was a terrible 
war. No words can portray it. But 
it was not, as I see it, a war to end wars. 


War a Necessary Evie 


War is caused by human nature. 
War is caused by those feelings which 
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we have inherited for thousands of 
years, and hundreds of generations, 
during which the human race has strug- 
gled to its present condition. War is 
caused by the feeling of fear which was 
so necessary to our ancestors if they 
were to live at all in the days cf the cave 
man. It is caused also by the funda- 
mental inherent passions of vanity and 
cupidity and covetousness, fandamen- 
tal things in human nature, which, if we 
would prevent war, we mus. contend 
with at the source. 

Peace comes with self-control, gen- 
erosity, and a knowledge of truth. I 
believe America desires peace, but will 
always be willing, if necessary, to fight 
for life, liberty and freedom ar.d against 
aggression, despotism and injustice. 

War for liberty is better than slavery. 
War for the oppressed is better than en- 
joying the benefits of a fat peace at 
their expense. War for American In- 
dependence can never be outlawed. I 
am more interested in peace-with-right- 
eousness, than in peace-at-eny-price. 
I do not like war, but I hate injustice 
more. Loss of property is better than 
loss of national integrity. Loss of life 
is not as bad as loss of character. 
What shall it profit a man (or a nation) 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? 

Laws against murder and theft were 
passed hundreds and thousands of 
years ago, and had the highest of all 
sanctions. “Thou shalt nor kill’— 
“Thou shalt not steal’-——have been 
accepted as God-given laws by every 
civilized nation. And yet, last year in 
the United States, of which we are so 
proud, there were sixteen ~housand 
murders. Law has never prevented 
murder. Law has never prevented 
theft. Force and fear of consequences, 
fear of punishment, these things help 
people to control their cupidity and 
not to steal, help them to con:rol their 
passions and not to kill. Laws do not 
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prevent crime. And laws can rever 
prevent war. 

What we do need is to promote in- 
ternational goodwill, and a sympazhet- 
ic, intelligent understanding of all na- 
tions. It is by encouraging sympathy 
and goodwill and by following the 
Golden Rule that we can really aelp. 
No one believes that here in America we 
believe in a war of aggression, or that 
our people would tolerate it for a mo- 
ment. Weareleadingthe world. We 
can show the world a great lesson in the 
attitude that we take toward aggression 
and selfishness. 


Wer Must Brar at Homm 


If we would prevent war, we must 
begin at home, at the fireside, with the 
boys and girls who are ours to train. 
We must get away from this sentimen- 
tal foolishness of “letting yourself go” 
and letting the little ones have their 
own way. We must abandon any idea 
of raising children to do as they please. 
We must discountenance any idea of 
permitting them to carry out witaout 
restraint those inherent desires which 
have been planted in their hearts by 
thousands of years of ancestors who of 
necessity had to struggle in order to 
live. We must overcome those inher- 
ent animal passions on which the race 
depended. Our children must be 
taught self-control, and not to “let 
themselves go.” It is by learning in 
childhood the lessons of self-control, 
the lessons of self-restraint, and of not 
always doing what you want when you 
want, or having what you want when 
you want it, that there can be created a 
race that will not go to war when it “eels 
annoyed or afraid or angry with some 
other people; that will not tolerate a 
war of aggression, or one caused by 
vanity or cupidity. 

This will be a slow process, slow but 
sure. As the President has said in one 
of his most significant utterances, “ We 
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do not need more law; we need more 
religion.” “We do not need more 
knowledge; we need more character.” 
“We do not need more material devel- 
opment; we need more spiritual de- 
velopment.” ““We do not need more 
of the things that are seen; we need more 
of the things that are unseen.” As 
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long as we have, at the head of our 
country, a man who takes that atti- 
tude, we shall not fear that this nation 
will ever stain its honor with an unjust 
war. On the other hand, let us always 
be ready to strive, even to fight, if nec- 
essary, for peace with honor, peace 
with justice, peace with righteousness. 


Steps Towards the Outlawry of War 


By James G. McDona.p 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Foreign Policy Association, New York City 


HE “outlawry of war” in the sense 

most commonly understood is that 
program which Mr. Levinson worked 
out, about which Professor Dewey has 
philosophized, and in support of which 
Mr. Hard has used his brilliant pen, 
Colonel Robins his great oratorical 
ability, and Senator Borah his unique 
prestige. 

A little later I shall speak about the 
“outlawry of war” in a broader sense— 
the utilization of every possible means 
to end war. In this sense, which also 
includes Mr. Levinson’s program, all of 
us believe in the outlawry of war. First, 
however, I should like to speak briefly 
of “outlawry”’ in the narrower sense. 


Powerr or a “Comerp PSERASE” 


It seems to me that all of us who be- 
lieve that war should be ended and hope 
that it can be ended, owe a great debt 
of gratitude to the small group of men 
. and women who have popularized the 
words “outlawry of war.” I am one of 
those who, believing in the League of 
Nations and anxious that our govern- 
ment should join it and promptly ad- 
here to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, am frank to say that 
many of my pro-League associates have 
not done or do not now do justice to the 
work of Mr. Levinson, Colonel Robins 
and Senator Borah. Many of the ad- 
vocates of the League, misunderstand- 
ing and misinterpreting, have under- 
rated the importance of the “ outlawry 
of war.” 

To my mind the phrase “the out- 
lawry of war” is nothing short of a god- 
send, particularly here in America. We 
Americans are phrase makers and 
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phrase lovers. Too often our under- 
standing does not go far beyond the 
phrase itself. Therefore, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the phrase should 
be sound and create in our minds images 
and hopes and the foundation for in- 
stinctive reactions which will be sound. 
Throughout American history the two 
doctrines of foreign policy which have 
had the widest popular support have 
been embodied in popular phrases: 
“The Monroe Doctrine,” and “The 
Open Door.” I congratulate the crea- 
tors of the phrase “The Outlawry of 
War.” It is really a marvellous in- 
strument for the education of the peo- 
ple of the United States and perhaps 
only to a lesser degree the people of the 
whole world. It tends to associate in 
men’s minds war with murder. It tends 
to make common folk see that organ- 
ized, wholesale, legalized, sanctified 
slaughter is not unanalogous to private 
slaughter. Therefore, I am confident 
that the phrase has been of immense 
value in the past and will have even a 
vaster value in the future. 

Moreover, the advocates of the “ out- 
lawry of war” have done a second great 
work in bringing home to the attention 
of the masses of the people the idea that 
they, as individuals, have a responsibil- 
ity in matters of international peace. 
The proposal of a national referendum 
on peace and war is of the first impor- 
tance because it emphasizes the fact 
that war and peace are the people’s 
business and not merely the business of 
their government. 

And, too, Mr. Levinson and his as- 
sociates are performing a great mission 
in pointing out and emphasizing con- 
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stantly—what is so easily forgotten, 
when, indeed, it has been realized at all 
—that war is today, as it has been 
throughout the ages, a legal institution. 
Any fully sovereign state may go to war 
whenever it chooses, may declare war 
legally against its neighbor, and no in- 
dividual in the government of the ag- 
gressor state is guilty under inter- 
national law of any crime. It is true 
that there are certain restrictions in the 
League Covenant, certain requirements 
and forms which must be gone through 
before war is declared, but there is no 
formal prohibition of war, no formal 
declaration of the outlawry of war. 
Therefore, I thank Mr. Hard and Mr. 
Levinson and their colleagues for burn- 
ing into our dull consciousness the hor- 
rible fact that throughout the world, in 
the 20th century of the Christian era, 
states are still permitted the legal right 
to order their citizens to kill the citizens 
of other countries. l 


WEAK. SPOTS IN ADVOCATES’ ARMOR 


But I see certain dangers in the ad- 
vocacy of the “outlawry of war” even 
in the form in which it is put by the al- 
ways charming and graceful Mr. Hard. 
First there is a tendency, very usual in 
Americans, to exaggerate the assumed 
automatic efficacy of the fiat of law. I 
feel that in the same way Senator Borah 
and his associates exaggerate the effect 
of the mere declaration of outlawry. 

Second, there is a very serious loop- 
hole in their general argument as is il- 
lustrated by Mr. Hard’s article He 
would outlaw war, but he would not 
outlaw wars of defense. But what is a 
war of defense? Have there ever been 
any other wars? Senator Bingham has 
sought to prove that, excepting per- 
haps the Mexican war, the people of 
this country never fought any war ex- 
cept wars of defense. I venture the as- 
sertion that any senator of France, any 

1See page 136. 
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high official in Germany or Britain 
could, to his own satisfaction at least, 
make for his own government precisely 
the same sort of case. The plain fact 
is that a country rarely if ever admits 
that it is fighting an offensive war. At 
present there is no adequate means of 
determining in every given instance 
what is an offensive war and what is a 
defensive war. The Geneva Protocol 
sought to set up such a test based on 
the suggestions of Professor Shotwell 
and his associates, but the “outlawry 
of war” advocates will have nothing of 
the Protocol. 

This leads me to my third criticism. 
I cannot refrain from the feeling that 
there is something in the tone, even of 
a man as genial as Mr. Hard, when 
speaking about the League of Nations 
and the Court, and the Protocol, which 
is not altogether friendly! It seems to 
me—I may be mistaken—but it seems 
to me that he does not always give 
these institutions the benefit of the 
doubt! His interpretation of what the, 
League has done, and of what the Court 
has done, which even according to his 
interpretation compares favorably with 
the first three years of the work of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
his interpretation of the Protocol, is not 
what I would call the interpretation of 
a “proponent” of these institutions 
and proposals. In other words, it 
seems to me that his habit of character- 
izing all those who disagree with him as 
his “opponents” tends a little to under- 
mine the work of those able and bril- 
liant men who are advocating the “out- 
lawry of war.” 

Fourth, Mr. Hard says in effect: 
“Until Europe agrees to our program, 
we will support increases in the army 
and navy”; this, even though Senator 
Borah is constantly criticizing Europe 
for its large military establishments. 
In other words: “The world must ac- 
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cept our program. We have the law 
and the gospel, the truth. If tae rest of 
the world chooses not to admit it, it will 
not be our fault. They are, after all, 
just foreigners.” Of course Mr. Hard 
does not think that Europeans who 
disagree with him are wrong because 
they are Europeans, but he does think 
them wrong. And more important, 
he and many of his associates intend 
to support a policy which seems to me 
exaggerated preparedness, unt:| Europe 
accepts their program in its entirety. 

This is a very American attz:tude. I 
admit it. But is it really fair to the 
rest of the world? Is it not berely pos- 
sible that we may be mistaken? Is it 
not thinkable that we may not have 
the whole truth? ‘Therefore, with all 
possible deference and with a great ad- 
miration for the “outlawry of war” 
group, I wish somehow that they could 
. be a little more tolerant with people 
who do not agree with them, a little 
more willing to compromise with those 
“half truths” which others very sin- 
cerely and deeply believe. 

I would say the same thirg to the 
League advocates here and abroad. 
Indeed, I do say it to them constantly. 
I have said it repeatedly to Lord Cecil 
and other outstanding Leagre propo- 
nents in Europe. I have told them 
that to my mind they under-rate the 
moral fervor of the advocates of the 
“outlawry of war” and the importance 
of the teaching. But I say ncw to two 
of the most distinguished advocates of 
outlawry that they, too, are guilty of a 
similar offense. ‘They under-rate the 
moral fervor of those who have not ac- 
cepted completely their “American” 
formula. 


THe Enpinc or Wars 
Now, what of the broader problem of 
ending war? War is, as all of us ‘are 
now beginning to realize, not an acci- 
dent. It is not brought about by 
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foreign offices, nor by secret treaties, 
nor by general staffs, nor by armies and 
navies, though all of these may help to 
bring about conditions in which war is 
almost inevitable. War has been a 
fundamental factor in all human his- 
tory. It has been a decisive means of 
determining the growth and decay of 
states. It cannot be waved out of ex- 
istence at a single stroke by any 
panacea, either the outlawry of war or 
the League of Nations. 

Our failure to find a substitute for 
war is an indictment of our intelligence. 
To my mind the basic and fundamental 
cause of wars today is the feeling of a 
lack of security, the feeling of not being 
safe, a feeling that the possessions of to- 
day may be jeopardized by events of to- 
morrow. What is security? Someone 
has said: “Security is like good health; 
you are unconscious of it when you have 
it; you miss it only when it is gone.” 

In this connection it seems to me 
important to stress one point. We 
Americans generally are confident that 
we have, as compared with foreigners, 
more than a fair share of restraint, of 
intelligence, of generosity. In other 
words, we are inclined in international 
matters to be self-righteous. We say 
to ourselves: ““Why don’t the Euro- 
peans behave like Americans? Then 
there wouldn’t be any wars.” 

Americans are inclined to think that 
all Europeans need is to be American. 
But the real fact is that we are not bet- 
ter than Europeans. We are not less 
militaristic than they; we are not more 
intelligent than they; we are simply 
more fortunate than they. That, to 
my mind, is a fact which should be 
brought home to Americans on every 
possible occasion. J need not press the 
point but obviously the Atlantic is 
somewhat different from the Rhine, 
the Pacific is broader than the Channel; 
Canada is not quite the same as Russia 
to the east of Czechoslovakia and Po- 
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land, nor is Mexico quite the samie as 
Germany to France. It is silly, it is 
nonsense, to say that the people of 
Europe like war more than we. They 
appear to us militaristic because they 
are living under circumstances which 
rob them of security, which they pas- 
sionately desire. We, possessing this 
blessing, point the finger of scorn at the 
less favored peoples. 

Senator Bingham has said * that no 
one would accuse us of being aggressive. 
May I suggest that throughout thecab- 
inets of Europe, the naval maneuvers 
in the neighborhood ’of Hawaii and the 
proposal to send the fleet to Australia is 
looked upon as a step toward war with 
Japan. We think that these measures 
mean nothing of the sort, but activities 
of this kind never look the same to the 
people against whom they might be 
used, or to people on the sidelines as 
they do to those carrying them on. 
One of the great difficulties in main- 
taining international peace is that no 
people fully understand how its policies 
appear to others. 

To my mind, the problem of ending 
war is immeasurably complicated, dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible. I favor all 
of the affirmative purposes of the out- 
lawry of war as Senator Borah and 
Colonel Robins and Mr. Hard advocate 
it. I believe they are appealing. to 
public opinion in a way which is ab- 
solutely essential. I believe that as an 
essential step towards the ending of 
war public opinion must come to look 
upon war as murder. I believe that 
the advocates of the “outlawry of war,” 
though they themselves perhaps would 
not say so, are making their largest 
contribution towards peace through 
this association in the popular mind of 
war and murder. 

In the second place, I believe we 
must develop machinery, methods of 
co-operation and co-ordination which 

3 See page 142. 
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will substitute for war. It may be true 
that war is an outgrowth of human na- 
ture, but though true in part, it is cer- 
tainly not the whole truth. Human 
nature in reference to theft and murder 
has not changed much m three or four 
thousand years, yet we do not now com- 
mit murder and theft wholesale. Our 
task is not primarily one of changing 
human nature, which is a very hard and 
tough thing, very difficult to change. 
Our task is the creation of machinery 
by which we can make similar adjust- 
ments in international affairs to those 
which we are constantly making in 
private affairs. I think none of us 
know what sort of machinery is going 
to work. What we do not know about 
international relations would fill many, 
many more volumes than what we do 
know. I am not sure the League of 
Nations will work; I am not sure the 
Court will work; I am not sure the 
Protocol will work. But in interna- 
tional relations, as in civic and politica]! 
life, the only way to see whether a given 
institution will work is to try. You 
must experiment. You must see how 
it works. You cannot perfect it in a 
laboratory; you cannot even perfect it 
in a senatorial office or the office of a 
“great business lawyer” in Chicago. 
You must first formulate it through 
common agreement, and then perfect 
it through the painful process of trial 
and error. My quarrel, if [ have one, 
with these distinguished gentlemen who 
advocate the outlawry of war, is that 
they are not in favor, as far as I can see, 
of giving a fair trial to the international 
machinery which the world has thus far 
agreed to set up and with which the 
rest of the world is at present experi- 
menting. 

First, public opinion which outlaws 
war; second, machinery to try to adjust 
international differences; and third, the 
habit of using that machinery, the 
habit of co-ordination, the habit of co- 
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operation. Let’s have the habit until 
it becomes an institution. When I was 
in college long, long ago, one of my best 
teachers said: “An institution is a 
habit indulged in by a great many peo- 
ple for a long period of time.” Our 
international machinery, the idea of co- 
operation, must become institutional- 
ized, that is, become automatic, be- 
come the natural thing for men and 
women to turn to in a crisis, in a critical 
situation. 

Mr. Root, writing in Foreign Affairs 
some time ago said: 


The important thing is to get the right 
kind of an institution started, even though 
it be in the most rudimentary form. There 
is one unfailing characteristic of human 
nature which comes into play when an 
institution is once started. It is that after 
an institution is established and is con- 
spicuous and universally known, it enters 
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into the basis of thought of the people 
who have to do with the subjects to which 
it relates. People begin to think differ- 
ently about such subjects. They begin 
to think that way, and if the institution is 
so conducted as to command confidence 
within its original limited scope, it grows 
naturally and inevitably because the fun- 
damental idea being no longer a novelty 
and being accepted, enlargements and 
improvements of the idea are soon readily 
accepted. 

Therefore, my plea to those who ad- 
vocate the “outlawry of war” is—let’s 
not quarrel about details. Let us see 
if somehow we cannot work together. 
Advocate the theory of outlawry as 
much as you like, damn war as much as 
you like, but please do not, in doing 
that, sabotage the efforts which fifty- 
five or more nations of the world are 
seriously and whole-heartedly making 
to end war. 


Our Duty to Outlaw War 


By Hon. Hasnuton Fiss, Jr. 
Member of Congress from New York 


S an ex-service man and as an 
American citizen I feel that we 
have failed to keep our pledges to those 
men who went over to the other side to 
do everything possible to make it a war 
to end wars. It is seven years since 
the Armistice, and we have hardly done 
anything to carry out those pledges and 
. to make war less likely. We do not 
want a Democratic peace or a Republi- 
can peace. What the American na- 
tion demands is peace and goodwill 
with all the world and the outlawry of 
war. 

I do not propose to suggest any 
solution to this problem, but I believe 
that the problem can be solved if 
American public opinion is aroused 
and that we can do our share to 
prevent war as far as it is humanly 
possible. 

“ Let me quote the closing lines of 
Flanders Fields. 


From failing hands the torch we throw 
‘ Be yours to hold it high; 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep 

Though poppies grow on Flanders Fields. 
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Be yours, my fellow citizens, to take 
up that torch and make it your business 
to do away with wars, to prevent wars, 
to outlaw wars and to do away with 
this curse of mankind. 

There is one lesson that has already 
been understood by the publics of all 
nations and that is that war has no place 
in our civilization; that it is destruc- 
tive of life and of property, and that 
the conquering nation suffers as well as 
the conquered; that they have their 
tax burdens to carry and that they 
have their economic problems to solve 
as the aftermath of war. I believe that 
we can take a big step towards solving 
the problem by outlawing aggressive 
war. ‘Those old philosophers who 
preached the necessity of war, preached 
that it was needed to develop the virile 
qualities In man, are wrong, over- 
whelmingly wrong. And we know 
that, in this generation, there is no 
human excuse for the barbaric and 
antiquated settlement of international 
disputes by bloodshed and killing our 
fellowmen. We are here to do our bit 
if we can, to do away with man’s in- 
humanity to man. 


The Outlawry of War— The Next Step 


in Civilization 


By Raymond Rosrivs ` 
Social Economist, New York City 


E do not half appreciate the costs 

of the Great War. Ten million 
dead on battlefields; five million per- 
manent cripples; hundreds of billions 
of wealth destroyed; pestilence, famine 
and unemployment; world propagandas 
of mass hatred and fear; anarchy and 
the force-spirit over-riding with ruthless 
violence constitutional liberty and due 
process of law in all lands—these are 
some of the visible fruits of the World 
War.! 

We do not half appreciate the menace 
of the next war. For the first zime in 
human history, the scientifie mind, the 
trained intelligence of the chemist and 
the engineer have been devoted to the 
development of the most effective 
means for wholesale human slaughter. 
Each nation is being equipped with in- 
visible and odorless poison gas that is 
instantaneously deadly; with fleets of 
bombing airplanes controlled oy wire- 
less. Weare now able to destro: whole 
populations in a night. There are no 
longer any non-combatants. Old and 
young, women and little children, ani- 
mals and the fruitful earth itself, now 
suffer a common devastation and ruin 
under the action of modern war. The 


1 Colonel Robins referred to Securit, Against 
War, by Frances Kellor (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York) as the most comprehensive 
study of the organization and activities of the 
League of Nations and the Permanen: Court of 
International Justice, as well as of the movement 
for the outlawry of war that has yet been pub- 
lished. He also referred to the pamphlet, The 
Codification of American International Law, issued 
by the Pan-American Union, Washington, as 
_ containing a fundamental codification outline, 

and project 80 of this proposed code es the first 
genuine step toward the outlawing and over- 
throw of the war system yet taken in the history 
of diplomacy. 


last war left the nations of Europe 
bankrupt—victors as well as van- 
quished. War has become national and 
international suicidel i 
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The last ten years—covering four 
years of the greatest slaughter of life 
and destruction of property in human 
history, together with the aftermath of 
six years of an even more terrible so- 
called peace—has torn the mask from 
the hideous face of War, and revealed 
the war system as the supreme enemy of 
the human race. Right minded men 
and women can no longer think of war 
as an honorable profession, nor as the 
path to true glory or national greatness. 
Six years after the close of the “war to 
end war” and to “make the world safe 
for democracy,” there are more arma- 
ments and standing armies, more hatred 
and force and fear in Europe than in 
1914—and less democracy than there 
has been in fifty years and less trust in 
democracy than there has been fcr a 
century. The war system is Low 
known to be the arch murderer of the 
youth of the nations, the poison in the 
cup of brotherhood between the peoples 
of the earth, the forerunner of pesti- 
lence and famine, the paralysis of in- 
dustry and the suicide of commerce— 
the great common oppressor and men- 
ace of the human race, crucifying Christ 
afresh on every battlefield. 

What is this Monster War? It isthe 
product of the legal institution, the war 
system, organized and maintained in 
every nation of the earth. The war in- 
stitution is today just as legal as mar- 
riage or the home, as the church or the 
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school. We tax ourselves heav-ly to 
prepare for war, diplomats expect and 
plan for war, munition makers and im- 
perialists seek war, territory and oil, 
honor and fame, wait on the exercise of 
this war institution—and it is the only 
method today for compelling a settle- 
ment of disputes between the nations of 
the earth. So long as the war system 
remains a legal institution we will have 
wars. Propaganda is the orgenized 
lying of the war system and annexations 
are the organized stealing of the war 
system. Solong asthe war institution 
remains legal, it gathers force from day 
to day and year to year; and when it 
begins to function, the war system out- 
laws civil society, betrays and corrupts 
all the principles of Christianity and 
civilization, and sweeps all the petty 
devices of mere pacifists and those who 
seek to regulate and control its ruthless 
force and destructive violence before its 
juggernaut car as leaves are swept 
before a cyclone. 

Wars of liberation—revolutiznary 
struggles such as our own in 177%6—are 
all illegal Every patriot in revolt 
against tyranny is guilty of the capital 
crime—treason. All wars of aggression 
or conquest are legal. Why was the 
Kaiser never brought to trial? Be- 
cause he is guilty of no crime known to 
international law. War-making is the 
legal exercise of sovereignty—‘‘the 
King can do no wrong.” If as an in- 
dividual citizen I assault and kill a 
human being I am guilty of murder. 
If as a king or a diplomat I start a war 
that kills ten million lads I am gu:lty of 
no crime known to the law of nations. 

What then is the answer? Is there 
no escape from war? Is this after all a 
Devil’s world? Must the naticns of 
the earth every so often engage :n the 
wholesale slaughter of their finest youth 
and destruction of the fruits of the pa- 
tient thrift and toilsome labor o? long 
years? Must civilization finally com- 
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mit suicide? Is humanity doomed and 
Christianity an iridescent dream? 


OurLawine WAR 


Humanity is not helpless. This is 
God’s world! We can outlaw this war 
system just as we outlawed slavery and 
the saloon. We can make war a crime 
under the law of nations, and substitute 
law for war in compelling the settle- 
ment of international disputes. Hu- 
man society has overthrown other 
powerful legal institutions that had 
grown to be a menace tc human wel- 
fare. Piracy, the international slave 
trade, the code duello, the slave system, 
the liquor traffic—all were legal institu- 
tions, all were as old as history—all have 
been outlawed and their exercise made 
a public crime, in the progress of man- 
kind from barbarism up to liberty and 
security under law. The history of 
civilization in the structure of social 
control has been the history of the in- 
vasion of the realms of force and vio- 
lence by public law. 

Always the successful method for the 
liberation of society from the effects of 
an outgrown legal institution has been 
to outlaw the institution and to make 
its exercise a public crime. Never has 
the attack been upon causes. There are 
just as many causes for duels today as 
there ever were, Just as many persons 
whowould like to get human labor with- 
out paying for it, just as many thirsts 
for liquor as ten years ago; but there are 
no duels, no human slavery and no legal 
saloon in the United States. Institu- 
tions that are outlawed and their opera- 
tion made a public crime die out of the 
life of the world. That is the verdict of 
history. 

This is the answer to the supreme 
problem and menace of war in our civi- 
lization today. The war system and 
the war institution must be outlawed 
by international agreement and war 
must be made a crime under the law of 
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nations. This is the first step in the 
effective “war against war.” 
Whenever in the history of human 
progress a legal institution is outlawed, 
if such institution is exclusively per- 
forming any necessary function, then 
that function must be provided for in 
some other institution. The war sys- 
tem is the only legal method today for 
compelling a settlement of international 
disputes. So long as there is increase 
and diminution in populations, growth 
and decay in the genius and adventure 
of nations, new discoveries of natural 
resources and changes in the routes of 
travel and trade, there will continue to 
arise questions between nations that 
will have to be settled somewhere. In 
six thousand years of human history 
there have been only two methods for 
compelling a settlement of disputes be- 
tween human beings. The one, force 
and violence—assault between individ- 
uals, war between nations; the other, 
decrees of courts operating under public 
law. Therefore we demand as the 
second step in the outlawry program to 
realize a warless world the codification 
of international law to provide for the 
legal settlement of all international 
disputes, and its codification on the 
principle of equality in justice and right 
between all nations great and small. 
The third step in the outlawry program 
is the establishment of an international 
tribunal with affirmative jurisdiction 
under a definite international code to 
hear and determine all questions that 
may arise between the nations and that 
are not settled by conference or arbitra- 
tion—each of these steps to be worked 
out in international conferences and 
ratified by the people of the nations 
participating in such conferences. 


Tan METHOD 


How will the outlawry program 
campaign be developed? 
First. Work to create an informed 
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and definite public opinion in America 
and throughout the world demanding 
the outlawry of the war system in all 
lands. Keep to the main point and do 
not be diverted by easy bypaths and 
ineffective blind alleys. Always in the 
struggles to liberate mankind from in- 
stitutions that have become a menace 
to human welfare, there have been three 
types of minds and -efforts—often in 
conflict with each other—seeking the 


same end: 


(1) Those intense individualists who 
believe that social institutions 
can be overthrown alone by 
moral suasion, individual pro- 
test and personal martyrdom. 
Such persons believe that they 
could persuade all men not to 
own slaves, or not to drink 
liquor, and by this means de- 
stroy slavery and the liquor 
traffic. 


(2) Those practical hard-headed 
men, of little faith, who be- 
lieved that the institution of 
slavery or the saloon, by rea- 
son of their ancient history, 
general acceptance and seem- 
Ing necessity in the past, must 
therefore continue indefinitely, 
and that all that can be done is 
to ameliorate the evils of such 
institutions by this or the other 
improvement in their opera- 
tion or limitation of their exer- 
cise. Such persons thought 
that slave owners should be 
required to feed their slaves 
well, provide sanitary quar- 
ters, allow them one day’s rest 
in seven and give them some 
moral instruction; that the 
saloon should be heavily taxed, 
limited as to hours and days 
for operation and restricted to 
certain localities; and that 
this was all that could be done 
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to relieve the acknowledged 
wrongs of either institution. 
Opposed only by the efforts of 


these persons and methods, - 


slavery and the saloon grew in 
wealth and power. 


(3) Those who, having studied and 
understood the power that 
legality gives to an institution, 
especially when coupled with 
exclusiveness of function in 
meeting a social need, have 
organized the collective power 
of public opinion and of bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon the 
officials of public authority, 
have succeeded in outlawing 
the institution, making its 
operation a public crime, and 
gathering up its social function 
into some other institution or 
institutions that do not men- 
ace the public welfare. This 
last mind and method has 
outlawed slavery and the sa- 
loon and it will outlaw the war 
system in this generation. 


Second. Bring this mformed and 
definite public opinion for the outlawry 
program to bear upon those officials 
with power in all governments; through 
votes, demonstrations, letters and reso- 
lutions demanding the calling of an 
international conference to provide and 
submit to the people of every nation for 
ratification: ` 


(1) A mutual treaty outlawing the 
war system and making war a 
crime under the law of nations. 

(2) An international code for the 
legal settlement of all disputes 
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between nations based on the 
principle of equality in justice 
and right between all peoples 
great and small. 

(8) A statute providing an interna- 
tional tribunal with affirma- 
tive jurisdiction to hear and 
determine all disputes arising 
between the nations in accord- 
ance with such international 
code. 


Born in the creative mind of a great 
Chicago lawyer, in collaboration with 
the foremost international jurist of a 
Roosevelt cabinet, this outlawry pro- 
gram has now spread to all civilized 
nations. Senator Borah, the moral 
and intellectual leader of the Senate 
of the United States; Professor John 
Dewey, the philosopher educator of 
America; and Judge Florence Allen of 
Ohio, the only Supreme Court judge 
among the women of the world, are 
some of our outstanding leaders in this 
great cause. The Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Unitarian 
and Congregational communions have 
joined in their support of this funda- 
mental movement for the peace of the 
world. 

Let us enlist in this great crusade. 
Two generations ago the slave system 
was the issue; one generation ago the 
saloon system was the issue; today the 
war system is the issue. Christian 
civilization and the war system cannot 
both survive. Let us unite to outlaw 
war, and liberate mankind from the 
age-long thralldom of the sword, thus 
proving that the countless dead upon 
the battlefields of the Great War did 
not die in vain. 


Psychology of Education in Outlawing War 


By Norman Hapeoop 
Editor, Hearst s International Magazine, New York City 


URING the Civil War there was 
much activity among a certain 
set or party of men who called them- 
selves Abolitionists. They cid a great 
work, but they did not get rid of slav- 
ery by themselves. There was a per- 
son named Abraham Lincoln around at 
the time. Lincoln had a great deal of 
trouble with the Abolitionists. He 
sympathized with them, but he sym- 
pathized with a lot of otber people. 
Lincoln wanted to buy the slaves. 
After the war was over, he wanted (and 
he asked his engineers to fird if it was 
possible) to send all the blacks back to 
Africa. Lincoln was not one of those 
people with one gospel. He was the 
type of person with many gcspels in his 
mind. 
I have not the space to d> justice to 
a great figure, but those of us who 
knew Woodrow Wilson intimately be- 
lieve he also had many gospels in his 
mind. He also knew the defects of the 
Covenant. He knew what he was 
paying for co-operation. He walked 
up and down the floor one night until 
two o’clock in the morning making his 
final decision whether he would insist 
on crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s as 
he wanted them, and run the risk of 
plunging Europe back intc a series of 
discordant atoms, or whether he would 
sacrifice much even that was essential 
in order to give to Europe zhe habit of 
sitting around a table and trusting to 
experience to straighten out the iniqui- 
ties. He chose. It was a difficult 
choice. I for one believe he chose 
right. He gave them an cpportunity: 
what happened? A little while ago 


Poincaire was in power in France, a 


man who did as much as any other one 
man to bring on the Great War, a man 
who did as much as one man could to 
keep alive the militaristic feeling in 
France afterthe war. Who isin power 
now? ‘There is an advanced Liberal in 
power now. Who is the outstanding 
man in his cabinet? Caillaux. Cail- 
laux, the man who opposed the war 
before it came and who opposed the 
war while it was in progress and who 
was banished and almost shot for his 
peace psychology. Think of what a 
change that means! 

What is happening in Germany? 
There was an election. Ludendorf ran 
for the presidency—Ludendorf repre- 
senting the old attitude, the appeal to 
force. He got alittle over one per cent 
of the vote. Then came this last 
election. We had on the one hand a 
man who was stamped as a Radical; on 
the other hand a man who is a Conserv- 
ative. The Conservative won. The 
way he has behaved since his election 
represents the fact that even the con- 
servatives of Germany have given up 
their old doctrine. Hindenburg’s ad- 
mirable conduct teaches a deeper lesson 
even than would be taught by the good 
conduct of a Radical, because it shows 
that the’ very conservative classes are 
moving toward the realization that 
nothing can be settled by force. 


Woro Pracs THrovucs EDUCATION 


Education is what is coming into the 
whole world. It is coming through the 
outlawry of war—coming through the 
League of Nations, sitting patiently 
abroad, criticised by everybody and yet 
settling one problem after another, and 
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above all forming the habit of settling 
problems. 

How was I brought up? I played 
with tin soldiers when I was a boy. We 
called some of them Prussians and some 
of them Frenchmen, and my brother 
and I sat on opposite sides of the room 
and shot marbles at them. We read 
the great literature of the past, and 
most of it dealt with war. The deepest 
thing that we have to deal with is the 
fundamentals of our education. I do 
not like the word patriotism. I do not 
believe that there is an idea or a word 
that is doing more harm in the world 
today than that word and the idea 
behind it. I need not remind my 
readers that the word “patriotism” 
could be used in a way to include and 
to emphasize all that is most construc- 
tive and most valuable. But where the 
word “patriotism” tends to make us 
think of our country in opposition to 
other countries, tends to give us the 
kind of school-books that I was given 
when I was a child, I say that that 
creates a poisonous atmosphere for the 
young to grow up in. 

We are now in a favorable position to 
start a new education, and we are 
starting it. We have the foundation 
because we have reached the point in 
economic development where even the 
victor today is the loser. There was a 
time when the victor in a war got some- 
body else’s pastures; he stole the other 
person’s cattle; he stole the other per- 
son’s women. Hewasthegainer. Al 
that is gone. It isn’t possible any 
more for the most complete victor in a 
world war to be anything except much 
poorer than he was before the war be- 
gan. With that fundamental eco- 
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nomic fact, it is easy to go ahead with 
an education to correspond, and all 
these movements are doing it. 

If, you go down to}New York some 
time you will probably see a play called 
“What Price Glory.” That play is 
drawing packed houses. It is the most 
ruthless, contemptuous treatment of 
war. Could you get a play that was a 
jingo play torunlikethattoday? You 
could not. People would not go to see 
it, and, on the other hand, nobody in- 
telligent enough to be the author of a 
notable play would write it. 

I do not care how we progress toward 
this public conception that war is a 
wasteful and outgrown thing. We are 
proceeding. We are inventing new 
ideals. We are finding new words to 
carry these ideals to the public. My 
children will not be playing with tin 
soldiers. My children will not be 
studying American history from the 
exclusive standpoint of Bunker Hull. 

To go back once more—that great 
man who has done more than any one 
of us to bring these ideals into the 
world, Woodrow Wilson said a nation 
might be “too proud to fight.” He did 
not give the final phrase. “Too proud 
to fight” is not the word. But we have 
reached the point of view where we 
understand now that we may be too 
well informed to fight. We may be too 
intelligent to fight. I believe we are 
approaching an era in which we under- 
stand that Jesus, in addition to being a 
great prophet, was a sound business 
man. We shall proceed hereafter with 
our feet on the ground, but neverthe- 
less finding our best inspiration, our 
best guidance in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


The Problem of Security 


By James T. SHOTWELL 
Director, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


N spite of all the movement of public 
opinion in this country both for and 
against the League of Nations and the 
World Court, it is doubtful if the cen- 
tral problem, that of peace itself, is 
fully or clearly understood evenin those 
circles which discuss most frequently 
the problems of international politics. 
For we have an inherent obstacle to the 
understanding of even the elements of 
the problem and that obstacle lies in the 
fact that the problem has not been a 
real one in our own national history. 
International peace rests upon na- 
tional security. There can be no sound 
progress towards international peece so 
long as nations live under the fear of 
aggression from their neighbors. Un- 
der those conditions there is only one 
thing which responsible statesmen can 
do, and that is prepare for defence. 
The French have long been trying to 
teach us the simple lesson that there 
must be security before there can be 
disarmament, but it is a lesson which 
we find hard to learn, simply because 
we have security and do not need to 
arm, at least by land, to maintain it. 
All that we need to do is to make sure 
that the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans 
are not dried up. 

There are two kinds of security, na- 
tural and artificial: that which is sup- 
plied by geographic frontiers, by pro- 
tecting distances, or strategic location, 
and on the other hand that which 
states create, embodied for the most 
part in the fighting services and tke or- 
ganizations of military and naval sup- 
ply. So long as the political world re- 
mains an unorganized assemblage of 
national states such as we have now, 


the barriers which consist of fighting 
services are just as vital and as legiti- 
mate as those which consist of oceans or 
mountain ranges. But it is just this 
legitimacy of defence which has created 
the chief problem in the field of security, 
for defence whatever one may say of it 
theoretically is also potential offense. 
The fundamental differences between 
the natural and the artificial means is 
that the latter tend to create other 
dangers. 

So long as these historical elements of 
the problem are all we have, there is no 
other way to lessen the danger of war, 
once it has broken out, than to insist 
strongly upon the rights of neutrals in 
case of conflict; trusting by this insis- 
tence to narrow the field of the disturb- 
ance and so protect the other states 
from its contagion. 

The World War changed all this. It 
is henceforth clear that in a world en- 
tangled in the interlacing credits of 
modern capitalism,—not to speak of 
other interests,—the localization of a 
conflict among the Great Powers at 
least is henceforth practically impossi- 
ble. The scope of modern war, extend- 
ing as it does throughout the whole 
sphere of economic and industrial ac- 
tivities, involves other nations inevi- 
tably in the fortunes of the belligerents. 
Therefore, wherever nature does not 
supply adequate frontiers of safety 
there must be more and more prepara- 
tion of the mechanism of defence. 


SUBSTITUTES FoR War MacHINE 


From this dilemma there is clearly 
only one escape, and that is by a defi- 
nite substitution of something else for 
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the war machine. That “something 
else” is being worked out now by the 
anxious experimentation of Europe in a 
World Court and a League of Nations. 
The League of Nationsis readjusting the 
Covenant to meet this specific problem 
both by the acceptance of the principle 
of compulsory arbitration (using the 
word in thelargest possible sense) and by 
dealing with the problem of disarma- 
ment regionally in connection with the 
enforcement of international disputes. 

In this setting the Protocol and the 
non-aggression pacts both contain con- 
tributions toward the realization of an 
adequate substitute for the war ma- 
chine, for it is now apparent to the more 
intelligent observers that the non-ag- 
gression pacts are to a certain extent 
the partial realization of the principles 
of the Protocol itself. These principles 
fall into two main divisions: for the first 
part, the insistence upon compulsory 
arbitration, using that word in the 
sense of pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes; and for the second part, 
the sanction, or enforcement of peace, 
which seems necessary to ensure the 
faithful observance of arbitration itself. 
The non-aggression pacts deal with 
both these aspects of pacific settlement. 
They are based upon the principle of 
compulsory arbitration and also of 
guarantees of security for those observ- 
ing the obligations involved. But 
whereas the Protocol was universal, the 
non-aggression pacts areregional. Be- 
ing regional they are to some extent less 
general in the problems they cover, as 
well as in their geographical applica- 
tion, for they deal only with the differ- 
ences between the few nations which 
participate. 

There is nothing, therefore, either 
theoretical or far-fetched in the insis- 
tence of the French that the negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the outstand- 
ing difficulties with Germany are based 
upon the principles of the Protocol:and 
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are a first step in its practical realiza- 
tion. This does not mean that the 
Protocol will be realized in exactly the 
form in which it was conceived. ‘There 
must be varying degrees of responsibil- 
ity for the maintenance of peace, cor- 
responding to the vital interests of 
states concerned. Mere paper docu- 
ments will never get away from these 
fundamental elements of international 
polty. But just as it is necessary to 
recognize the variations in the extent of 
the international obligation to preserve 
peace, it follows equally from the same 
premises that these variations will 
change with the history of the different 
states themselves, and nations at pres- 
ent reluctant to engage upon any gen- 
eral obligation to maintain peace may, 
and likely will, find themselves drawn 
to participate more and more in these 
operations of police as they realize their 
mutual interdependence in the com- 
munity of nations, an interdependence 
bound to grow with the development of 
modern industrial and commercial rela- 
tions. The Protocol, like the Cove- 
nant, can only be at best a program for 
realization in ways unforeseen at pres- 
ent. History will test that program 
and fulfil it. Unfortunately those who 
drafted the Protocol gave the impres- 
sion at the time that it was something 
more than a program, that it was rather 
a completed and final constitution to 
which history itself would have to bend. 
The fallacy of this was soon recognized 
by those who drafted the document it- 
self. Monsieur Politis, for instance, 
writing for the Frankfurter Zeitung 
months ago, referred to the Protocol as 
a first provisional sketch which was to 
be developed by the exigencies of prac- 
tical politics. It was this admission of 
Monsieur Politis which gave the clue to 
German Liberals for the solution of 
that most difficult problem, the settle- 
ment of Germany’s immediate diff- 
culties with its late enemies and its en- 
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trance at the same time into the League 
of Nations. 

Whatever happens, from now on the 
problem of security is no longer merely 
one of weighted armaments. A substi- 
tute for this age-old method of defence 
is being worked out in the negotiations 
which, however they may develop be- 
tween different European capitals, al- 
ways tend to revert for their fundamen- 
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tal principles to the organization at 
Geneva. 

In view of the present dormant state 
of public opinion in this country with 
reference to these vital things, it looks 
as though the glory of reaching and ap- 
plying the great solution will revert to 
European nations. ‘Those which suffer 
most from the danger of war may lead 
in the attainment of peace. 


Book Department 


Heaton, Jonn L. Cobb of “The World.” 
Pp. 897. Price, $10.00. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 


This volume is a carefully selected 
collection of the editorials written by Frank 
Cobb and published in the New York 
World over a period of twenty years be- 
ginning in 1904 and ending in 1928, when 
a tragic and premature death stayed his 
hand and removed his vivid personality 
from a world he so joyously loved and so 
accurately interpreted. Frank Cobb, un- 
doubtedly the most effective editorial 
writer of his generation, was a truly great 
man, possessed of a singularly acute and 
analytic mind, a courageous character and 
a temperament at once generous and 
sympathetic. Mr. Heaton has included 
by way of introduction a study of Cobb, 
The Man, by Lindsay Denison, which tells 
briefly the story, outwardly uneventful, of 
Cobb’s life. As Mr. Denison so truly says: 
“What Frank Cobb got out of life he earned. 
He had no favors of fortune save his own 
brave, clean, hard-working soul.” He was 
born in Shannon County, Kansas, in 1869, 
when “the buffalo herds still roamed the 
western plains”; when the overland stage- 
coach still hauled its passengers and freight; 
when the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians 
were on the warpath and Jesse James and 
his gang were performing those exploits 
which thrilled and terrified the small boys 
of a generation ago. He died half a century 
later in a modern New York apartment in 
the midst of that turbid, restless, polyglot 
population, the undisputed leader of his 
great profession. His whole, vigorous and 
colorful personality had responded com- 
pletely to the vast changes which marked 
the period between his wholesome pioneer 
boyhood and those last days of fevered 
effort amid the massive presses of a met- 
ropolitan daily. In the editorials we find 
expressed by a master of newspaper tech- 
nique and in English pure, crisp and clear, 
his maturely considered interpretation of 
American life and achievement. 

Would that everyone today could read 
through these editorials of twenty years!— 


begin with the caustic comment on the 
Panama scandal and conclude with these 
almost prophetic words on President 
Coolidge (August 4, 1928): 


He will have the sympathy and the support of 
the American people without regard to party ties. 
Such political obstruction as he may meet will 
come less from Democracy than from Republican 
faction, but for the moment even faction is a feeble 
thing. The big factor in his situation is the pa- 
triotic devotion of a united people wishing him 
Godspeed in his great trust. 


To read this collection of editorials is for 
those of us who are middle-aged to live 
over again the experiences of an era in 
American political and social history 
permeated by a spirit quite different from 
that which moves us today. Here lies the 
value of the collection. It will serve to 
emphasize the changes in thought and pur- 
pose and aspiration which the Great War 
wrought. It is well to recall the incidents 
that arrested one’s attention and the 
personalities who played the chief parts 
in the drama of the past two decades. It 
opened with Roosevelt’s great personal 
victory in the Presidential election of 1904, 
followed by his exciting and colorful ad- 
ministration. Cobb had no faith in Roose- 
velt’s leadership. Writing in August, 1907, 
he complains with a trace of peevishness: 


The Roman augurs used to determine from the 
entrails of a fowl the temper and intentions of the 
gods. But where is the augur, the fowl or the 
entrails from which the temper and intentions of 
Theodore Roosevelt could be determined? 


Later, in November, 1908, just after the 
election of Taft, he says: 


We do not regard Mr. Roosevelt as a fit Presi- 
dent. He Jacks balance; he lacks poise; he lacks 
dignity; he lacks a sense of proportion; he lacks a 
sense of his responsibilities; he lacks judgment; 
he lacks nearly all the elements excent energy and 
determination that go to make an administrator 
of the first rank. 

His jingoism, his demagogic tendency to appeal 
to passion and class hatred; his excessive restleas- 
ness; his excessive vanity; his excessive ambition; 
his impetuous Southern temperament; yes, even 
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his very genius, all help to disqualify him for an 
office which demands more of the spirit of the 
judge than the spirit of the crusader. 


It was Roosevelt’s executive lawlessness 
which gave Cobb serious concern, and in a 
famous editorial on Roosevelt’s return from 
Africa he thus expresses his fears: 


What every thoughtful American has reason to 
be concerned about is not Mr. Roosevelt’s plans 
and purposes, but the average citizen's attitude 
toward democratic institutions as revealed by his 
attitude toward Mr. Roosevelt. That is the 
thing of superlative importance—this new and 
sinister and un-American passion for personal 
government, regardless of Congresses and Courts 
and Executives and Constitutions. A Republic 
lives only in the minds of its citizens. It can 
last, except in form, only so long as their political 
ideas and ideals are republican in spirit. 


In an editorial entitled “Twelve Years 
of Bryanism” written when the ‘‘Common- 
er” was candidating for a third nomination, 
he surveys the results of Bryer’s twelve 
years of “dictatorship” of the Democratic 


party, and musters a startling array of’ 


facta to justify his conclusion that the 
“Peerless Leader” when judged by results 
was in fact the Apostle of Democratic 
defeat. 

It was in the dramatic career of Woodrow 
Wilson that Cobb best realized his ideals 
of American political leadership. Unhappy 
in what he felt to be the superciciality of 
Roosevelt and the mediocrity of Bryan, 
baffled that a wilful fate should endow two 
men of such gifts for leadership and such 
vivid qualities of personality w:th such a 
limited capacity for constructive states- 
manship, he poured out upon Wilson all 
the enthusiasm long suppressed and all the 
powers of his matured mind. He was not 
uncritical—far from it—but one feels, 
coursing through this group of almost 
technically perfect editorials, the flood of a 
great emotion. They were effective. The 
reviewer recalls vividly the hot -norning of 
July 1, 1912, and the weariec. delegates 
roused to renewed effort by zhe epoch- 
making editorial which then appeared: 
“Wilson—No Compromise,” unfolding its 
theme in clean-cut sentences it reached the 
climax with the snap of a Western team- 
ster’s whip: 
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This is no longer a question of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s political strength, great as that is. It is no 
longer a question of his ability, undemable as 
thatis. It is no longer a question of his availabil- 
ity, self-evident as that is. Ryan and Murphy 
have left honest Democrats no choice. Ryan 
and Murphy have made Wilson's nomination the 
crucial test of the Democratic party’s fitness to 
live. 

As Stephen A. Douglas once said, “There can 
be no neutrals in this war—only patnots or 
iraitors.” 


The faith which Cobb thus professed 
never faltered, and found its supreme 
expression in the full-page editorial of 
March 4, 1921, written in the sad closing 
hours of Wilson’s Presidency. With al- 
most classic restraint and yet with deep 
feeling, Cobb reviewed the eventful eight 
years coming to an end amid the shadows 
of a great disappointment, and thus he 
closed: 


... Tactus said of the Catt: tribesmen, 
“Others go to battle; these go to war,” and Mr. 
Wilson went to war in behalf of the democratic 
theory of government extended to all the affairs 
of the nations. That war is not yet won, and the 
Commander in Chief is crippled by the wounds 
that he received on the field of action. But the 
responsibility for the future does not rest with 
him. It rests with the self-governing peoples 
for whom he has blazed the trail. Al] the com- 
plicated issues of this titanic struggle finally re- 
duce themselves to these prophetic words of 
Maximilian Harden: “Only one conqueror’s 
work will endure—Wilson’s thought.” 

Woodrow Wilson on this morning of the fourth 
of March can say in the words of Paul the Apostle 
to Timothy: 

“For I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. 

“I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” 


One rises from the reading of this volume 
mentally refreshed and emotionally stimu- 
lated. One has seen revealed for a few 
hours the soul of America-—critical, perhaps 
at moments intolerant, wholesome in its 
sympathies with all the freshness and the 
sweep of the prairie, sensible and practical 
always, but capable of an unselfish faith 
in a great ideal which befits the children of 
pioneer and puritan. At intervals it may 
pause to ponder—perchance it is doing so 
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now—but only that ıt may respond again 
to the call of high adventure. 
Roran S. Morris, 


Farsan, MiıcnarL. Bolshevism in Re- 
treat. Pp. viii, 312. Price, 15/. Lon- 
don: W. Collins Sons and Company, 19238. 

Farsuan, Micas., After Lenin. Pp. 
280. Price, 7s. 6d. London: Leonard 
Parsons, Ltd., 1924. 


Taken in conjunction with the same au- 
thor’s Russia and the Struggle for Peace, 
these two volumes give the most complete 
account of the fortunes of Russia under 
Bolshevism available in English. Mr. 
Farbman is a journalist, correspondent to 
the Manchester Guardian, The Chicago 
Day News, and the Observer. It is natural 
that he sees things with a journalist’s eyes 
and reports them with a journalistic 
touch. But he is a journalist of unusual 
merits, with no political bias and great 
political insight. He has attempted to 
draw his material together by interweaving 
two strands: Lenin and Leninism twisted 
into the resistant skein of the agrarian 
problem created by the hard fact that is the 
Russian peasant. In the process he docu- 
ments his statements from sources which 
his long stays in Russia have enabled him 
to collect with discrimination. 

No author has more clearly or more dis- 
passionately presented the collapse of the 
ancien régime in Russia in 1916-1917. Out 
of its complete disintegration in the war 
came the liquidation of Czarism. The so- 
called agrarian reforms after the Emanci- 
pation of the Serfs in 1861 simply resulted 
in a new form of feudal bondage for the 
peasants. Menshevism temporized with 
the peasants, and frittered itself away in 
endless talk and debates. The peasants 
were not to be balked of land. The Bol- 
shevists gave it to them by re-establishing 
the Mir under a system of equalitarian 
allotment. But the Communists confis- 
cated with one hand what they had yielded 
with the other. 

The “new economic policy” of Lenin, 
inaugurated in 1921 after the Kronstadt 
Mutiny, and after some ¥ unmistakable 
shrugs of the peasants’ shoulders under the 
system of requisitioning, was really no more 
than a return to the State-Capitalism, in 
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industry as well as land, which Lenin had 
vainly opposed to complete nationalization 
and expropriation as early as 1917. Mr. 
Farbman thinks Lenin’s great error came 
in being led into complete expropriation 
and in staking his whole game, prior to 1921, 
upon the hope of a world revolution of the 
Proletariat. When this failed, he turned 
to face the realities in Russia, abruptly 
gave up hope of forcing or of propagandizing 
the peasants into supplying grain, and 
reverted to agrarian capitalism for a modus 
vivendi. 

After that crisis, concludes Mr. Farbman, 
Bolshevism has become mainly absorbed 
in keeping power by any expedient at hand. 
His analyses of the Trade Union movement 
under Bolshevism and of Russian public 
finance are excellent; and the sketch of the 
Communist Party and of its leaders after 
Lenin is startlingly close to the judgment 
given in Lenin’s own recently published 
“Death-bed Letter” to the Communist 
Party. 

Students of politics will find little said 
of fictitious political machinery or of a 
constitutional structure that is meaningless. 
On the other hand, they will find an able 
analysis of the economic forces and the 
human leaders that are struggling with 
each other for the rulership of an awakened 
Russia, in which even the peasant begins 
to stir from his old lethargy. 

W. Y. Exsiort. 


SUTLIEFFE, ROBERT Stewart. Impressions 
of an Average Juryman. Pp.114. Price, 
$1.00. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

A critical analysis of judicial procedure 
by a juror is as unusual as it is interesting. 
Mr. Sutliffe is apparently not an “‘average 
jurymen”—as he calls himself. His book 
shows him to be a discerning critic of the 
processes of litigation. It is an instructive 
comment on the practical features of trial 
by jury, its merits and defects. He dis- 
cusses the various stages of a trial as they 
appear to a juror, with numerous serious 
and humorous comments. The book was 
written for the enlightenment of jurors, 
but judges and lawyers will find it instruc- 
tive. 

Cranrenca N. CaLLenpEr. 
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Hupson, Manuey O. The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and the 
Question of American Participation. Pp. 
ix, 388. Price, $4.00. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1925. l 


This book is in the main a collection of 
articles reprinted from various periodicals 
in which they were orginially published. 
They are based on the observation and 
careful research of a high authority, and 
together they constitute by far the most 
valuable contribution that has been made 
to the literature dealing with the Court. 
The author reviews in turn the successive 
steps leading up to the establishment of 
the Court and analyzes and evaluates its 
work during the first three years of its 
existence. This is followed by a series of 
papers dealing with various aspects of the 
problem of American participation in the 
Court, the réle of the Court in the outlawry 
of war, proposed changes in the statute of 
the Court, the Court as an agency of peace, 
etc, There is an appendix containing the 
texts of all important documents relating 
to the creation, organization, jurisdiction 
and procedure of the Court and a valuable 
bibliography of the literature. 

Professor Hudson’s point of view is 
entirely sympathetic; he answers in turn 
and in the spirit of the jurist the criticisms 
that have been directed against the Court 
and the objections that have been made 
against American participation in it; and 
he ventures the prophecy that the nations 
are not now likely to abandon an agency for 
the orderly administration of international 
justice which has already in its brief exist- 
ence so well justified the hopes of its found- 
ers. 

J. W. GARNER. 


Moon, Parker THomas. Sylatus on 
International Relations. Pp. 276. Is- 
sued by the Institute of International 
Relations. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. 


This handy volume of £80 pages is, so 
far as known to the reviewer, the only 
syllabus published in the United States 
on the subject of international relations; 
it represents another contribution to the 
great movement to improve our inter- 
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national relations, a task far too long 
neglected. 

The method adopted by Professor Moon 
and his associates has led to a division of 
the material of the book into three schedules 
adaptable to courses covering 85, 50 and 
25 hours respectively. The contents are 
divided into ten parts plus a very service- 
able bibliography. These parts are headed 
as follows: I. Introduction; II. National- 
ism, ‘Territorial Conflicts and War; III. 
Imperialism and World Politics; TV. Mili- 
tarism and Armaments; V. History of 
International Relations to 1914; VI. His- 
tory of International Relations Since 1914; 
VIL. Summary Review of Policies of Great 
Powers; VIII. Economie Problems of In- 
ternational Relations; IX. Problems of 
Diplomacy; X. International Organization, 
the League, and the World Court. 

It is well-nigh impossible in a few para- 
graphs to “review” a work of this nature. 
In general the division of the material 
seems workable, though no two minds 
would agree on arrangement and space 
allocated to certain subjects. The arrange- 
ment of the ten parts into subdivisions with 
readings indicated after the appropriate 
topics will serve to guide students and 
prevent unsystematic reading and waste 
of time; on the other hand, the more ad- 
vanced minds grow restive under definite 
restrictions and desire to march through 
one book and then start on another. This 
difficulty is inherent in the problem of 
teaching, however, and many instructors 
will be able to make the proper use of the 
material here arranged. 

It is interesting to note that this book 
represents a third viewpoint in the teach- 
ing of international relations, Professor 
Potter’s volume on International Organiza- 
tion representing a general philosophical 
treatment of the special field of interna- 
tional organization; another viewpoint being 
the stressing of first-hand study of the texts 
of the various documents themselves, such 
as the Covenant and the Court Statute. 

On the whole, the work is a distinct 
contribution to the science of world politics. 
The learned colleagues who aided Professor 
Moon have given the work the character 
of being the product of several able minds. 
It deserves a wide use in a country where 
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the myth of isolation is rightly being under- 
stood now with emphasis upon the myth 
rather than the isolation. 

Joun Evanns HARLEY. 


Rans, Enm Scorr. The Dominion of 
Sea and Air. Pp. xi, 839. Price, 
82.50. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1925. 

This book contains an intelligent dis- 
cussion of various matters: the interdepend- 
ence and solidarity of nations. the in- 
evitableness and increasing frequency of 
wars in the future, international law, 
American foreign policy, disarmament, 
national security, the League of Nations, 
and other subjects. The principal thesis 
of the author, however, is that the civiliza- 
tion of the future is dependent in large 
measure upon the freedom of communica- 
tions; that the sea and the air are destined 
to become the two chief media of communi- 
cation; that warfare in the future will be 
carried on mainly in the air and that it is 
likely to be more appallingly destructiv2 
than in the past; and that both in the in- 
terest of international intercourse and the 
preservation of civilization from destruction 
through war, the use of the sea and the air 
should be subjected to international control. 
He complains that in the past the contrcl 
of large parts of the sea has been usurped 
by particular nations and now that, thanks 
to science, navigation of the air has be- 
come practicable, subjacent states are 
asserting control over the air space above 
them, and their pretended sovereignty has 
now been recognized by the International 
Air Convention of 1919. Both are a com- 
mon heritage and their use should be re- 
served to all nations alike, subject only 
to such international control as they may, 
by common agreement, deem proper to 
insure its legitimate use and to preserve a 
common civilization from destruction. 

J. W. GARNER. 


Levermore, Cuarntrs H. League of 
Nations, Fourth Year Book. Pp. 423. 
Price, $1.50. Brooklyn: The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, 1924. 

This publication contains much moze 
than a record of the work of the League of 

Nations. The reparations problem, the 
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Lausanne Conference, the British Imperial 
Conference, etc., are all treated with free 
quotation from texts. The tone is wholly 
objective, and international events of world 
importance are comprehensively included. 
The material is arranged chronologically, 
as in its three predecessors. 

News releases apparently furnish the 
basis for much of the material, consequently 
it cannot be used as a substitute for offi- 
cial publications. However, because of its 
compactness and timeliness it serves as an 
invaluable guide, and it is to be hoped that 
it may be continued. 


Quincy Wriacut. 


ÅLVAREZ, ALEJANDRO. The Monroe Doc- 
trine, Its Importance in the International 
Life of the States of the New World. 
Pp. ix, 578. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1994. 

This book was prepared at the request of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace as its contribution to the centenary 
of the Monroe Doctrine. It consists 
mainly of materials considered by the well- 
known Chilean exponent of “American 
International Law” to be most useful for 
understanding the doctrine. 

Differing from the historical treatment 
characteristic of authors from the United 
States such as Hart and Thomas, Dr. Al- 
varez is profuse with abstract distinctions. 
Thus he distinguishes the political from the 
legal aspects of the doctrine. The latter 
he divides into five principles which he 
considers the basis of “‘American Inter- 
national Law” (pp. 17, 24). Throughout 
he insists that American imperialism or 
hegemony be distinguished from the true 
Monroe Doctrine or American opposition 
to non-American encroachment of any 
kind. To prove general American accept- 
ance of the latter he cites early Latin- 
American pronouncements with regard to 
continental solidarity and declarations of 
American conferences. Many of the texts 
are printed in thirty-one annexes. 

The author believes that “in America 
the influence of policy is much less” than 
in Europe, “principles of international 
law are less bent to meet necessities’’; 
consequently the prospect for codification 
of international law is greater in America 
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(p. 29). He does not attempt to reconcile 
with this his remarks on United States 
imperialism (p. 19), and he does not men- 
tion Chilean expansion and other incidents 
which suggest that policy may get the better 
of law even in the New World. Though 
dwelling on American solidarity, he men- 
tions the League of Nations, of whica most 
of the American republics are members, 
only twice: once to approve the “‘conti- 
nental character” attributed to the Monroe 
Doctrine by Article 21 of the Covenant, 
and again to explain that its consideration 
in connection with the Monroe Doctrine 
would “‘take us too far afield” (pp. 4, 29). 

Part two of the volume brings together 
opinions of twenty-four Latin-American 
and nineteen United States statesmen and 
publicists. Many of the former resent 
the Doctrine. The author suggests that 
these opinions might be classified according 
to the distinctness with which they dis- 
sociate American imperialism from what 
he considers the true Monroe Doctrine 
(p. 201). The North American statesmen 
vary considerably in their interpretation 
from the idealism of John Barrett to the 
police power doctrine of Roosevelt and 
Knox. Secretary Hughes’s addresses of 
August 80 and November 30, 1923, are 
printed in full. 

Quincy Wrieut. 


Barnes, H. Enaar, and MILNER, BYRON A. 
Selected Cases in Constitutional Law. 
7th edition. Buckram, $4.00. Phila- 
delphia: George T. Bisel Co., 1924. 


This new edition of a standard and -videly 
used casebook contains so many additions 
and changes as to be practically a new 
book. 

University courses in Government and 
Constitutional Law are quite generally 
adopting the inductive or case method, even 
when the course is not intended for technical 
use but as a part of a general educational 
curriculum. The older method of “<elling 
about” government is giving way to a plan 
which involves more reasoning and solution 
of problems. The student takes a more 
active part under the case system, anc what 
he learns he learns more permanently and 
can use more effectively. General courses 
in Government are strengthened by this 
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method because it involves the thorough, 
detailed examination of facts and is there- 
fore more intensive, also because when the 
student has reasoned from several cases to 
a general principle he is in position to apply 
that same principle to new conditions that 
may arise. That is, he is educated in a 
more real sense than is the man who can 
recite what he has heard about govern- 
ment. 

The Barnes and Milner casebook embod- 
ies certain features which will be found of 
special interest and value in Government 
courses. It gives a summary of the salient 
facts in each case, it contains quotations of 
the essential parts of each decision but 
omits unimportant matter. The reader 
therefore has before him the exact words of 
the Court on the point which he is studying. 
The book further contains notes on parallel 
cases and in some instances on contrasting 
decisions. 

These notes and the summaries of facts 
often give to the decision a setting which the 
reader would not obtain even from a com- 
plete copy of the original decision. They’ 
form an invaluable feature of the book. 

The new edition is nearly three times the 
size of the original and contains an extensive 
list of cases that have arisen since the World 
War. There are also numerous Federal 
and State statutes summarized with notes 
on the court decisions interpreting them. 
The arrangement is a natural and logical 
one and fits readily into almost any order 
of material because of the sections and 
subsections under which the cases are 
grouped. 

Those who use the work will be especially 
surprised and pleased by its compactness. 
For example, under the due process clause 
of the 14th Amendment there are given, in 
twenty-four pages, statements of facts, 
explanatory notes, verbal quotations of 
essential points in the decisions and even 
a few excerpts from dissenting opinions, of 
eleven cases. In order to give all this 
material in such brief space the authors 
have devoted the utmost effort, careful 
selection, condensation and succinct ex- 
planation. The result is a book of high 
value to both teacher and student in 
Government and Constitutional Law. 

James T. Youna. 
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Marrrorr, Sm joun A. R. English 
Political Institutions. 8rd edition. Pp. 
lni, 851. Price, $1.70. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1925. 


For fifteen years one of the best brief 
discussions of the government of England 
has been English Political Institutions. 
Although rather dull reading in spots and 
although in places too historical and legal 
and not sufficiently political, the book has 
had a wide success. Now the author, with 
his knowledge increased by six years in the 
House of Commons, and his eminence at- 
tested by a knighthood, has published a 
new edition. The original text and pagina- 
tion are left substantially unchanged, but 
the reissue contains an introduction cf 
forty pages which review the developments 
of the English constitution from 1910 to 
1914. 

The changes during this period admit no 
doubt of the truth of de Tocqueville's 
dictum that, “ La Constitution peut changer 
sans cesse” Mr. Lloyd George's war 
cabinet, the cabinet secretariat, the imperial 
war cabinet, the Parliament Act of 1811, 
the reform bill of 1918, the defense of the 
realm act, the developing status of the 
British Dominions, the growing power of 
labor—these problems had an impres3 an 
the constitution which in a decade in- 
fluenced it as much as had the previous 
century. Sir John’s treatment of these 
matters must necessarily be brief, but it 
rarely fails to be suggestive, and it is for 
the student of the English government the 
only complete summary of the events of 
the past ten years. Every reader will 
doubtless differ with the emphasis that the 
author places upon the influences that he 
discusses, but three points, I think. are 
worth being commented upon. 

The general atmosphere of parliamentary 
government and the nature of legislative 
problems have changed more than Sir 
John seems to suggest. Secondly, while 
he notes the tendency, he does not suffi- 
ciently stress the evils of increasing delega- 
tions of parliamentary authority and the 
growing power of a bureaucracy with auda- 
cious appointed officials working in un- 
examined security. Thirdly, “direct ac- 
tion’”’—the use by labor of its economic 
power for political purposes—cannot § be 
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dismissed by calling it names. A partial 
justification of direct action may perhaps 
be found in a defective parliamentary 
system which the politicians refuse to 
improve; and in certain cases the implica- 
tions of direct action may not be so ominous 
as the author seems to believe. 


Linpsay Roapas. 


Stamp, Sm Josam, G.B.E. Studies in 
Current Problems in Finance and Govern- 
ment, Pp. 842. Price, 10s. 6d. Lon- 
don: P. 8. King and Son, Ltd., 1924. 
This intensely interesting volume brings 

together under one cover some eleven 
lectures, or addresses, which were pre- 
sented or printed in various periodicals 
during the period from October, 1921, to 
January, 1924. The studies are arranged 
in two groups, one entitled ‘‘Economics 
and Government,” the other dealing with 
“Taxation.” Of the first group, perhaps 
the most interesting is one which deals 
with economics as an exact science, wherein 
is pointed out the increasing dependence 
of economics upon statistics for verification 
of its principles. The major part of the 
essay, however, concerns itself with what 
should be the relationship between accoun- 
tancy and economics. “Scientific ac- 
countancy has now been developing for 
some fifty years, but I cannot trace that it 
has yet made a single substantial contribu- 
tion to economic science . . . although it 
has practically a monopoly grip on the 
required data.” An appeal is then made 
to accountants to analyze the facts which 
are continually passing through their 
hands with particular reference to: 


(1) The actual existence of the economic 
conception of the “marginal 
business.” 

(2) The relationship between profits and 
capital, and the conditions which 
influence this relationship. 

(3) The relationship between profits, 
prices, and output. 


Two other fresh and stimulating essays 
in the first group present a detailed analysis 
of the “Economic Effects of Disarmament,” 
and a summary and criticism of three 
possible methods of measuring profits and 
wages, particularly with reference to the 
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investigations conducted in this country 
by Professor Friday and the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

The second part of the book opens with 
a discussion of a shifting money standard 
and fiscal burdens, Germany being drawn 
upon for illustrative material. There fol- 
lows an analysis of the relation between 
direct and indirect taxation, the decline 
in the importance of the latter being at- 
tributed to “natural administrative devel- 
opment,” ... better systems of book- 
keeping, for example, making more possible 
the correct application of such taxes as the 
income tax; “social or political reasons,” 
the most important of which is the passing 
of political control to the poorer classes; 
and lastly, “economic causes.” In eco- 
nomic theory there has been a growing ac- 
ceptance of the ability theory of taxation 
and a recognition that consumption taxes 
imposed upon s limited number o: commod- 
ities not only makes for an unequal burden 
on different classes, but also prohibits the 
use of progressive rates which are necessary 
for the complete application of the ability 
theory. 

Perhaps the most interesting discussion, 
to a majority of readers, is that dealing 
with the capital levy. This proposal is 
subjected to a penetrating and impartial 
survey on the grounds of practicability, 
economic effects, its relation to deflation, 
and its effects upon future national income. 
The author asserts that many of the ob- 
jections to the levy have been exaggerated, 
and that the proposal has several merits, 
but decides that these are overbalanced 
by its real defects. 

Another discussion of some historical 
interest is that dealing with the various 
attempts that have been made since 1922 
to relieve international investments from 
burdensome taxation, and the shift from the 
principle of taxation according to “origin” 
of the income to that of taxation according 
to “residence,” or at least a partial recog- 
nition of this principle, brought about 
mainly by the fact that many European 
countries are now in need of capital and 
fear to restrict the available supply by 
unfavorable taxation. 

In addition to the above essays, there is 
included the study on wealth and income 
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of the chief powers, which was first pub- 
lished by the Royal Statistical Society in 
1919, but is now out of print. 

C. P. WHITE. 


Ermer, Hersxan. Representative Govern- 
meni and a Parliament of Industry. A 
Study of the German Federal Eco- 
nomic Council. Pp. 265. Price, 7s. 6d. 
Published by the Fabian Society and 
by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1928. 


This very able study by a member of the 
Department of Public Administration of 
the London School of Economics and 
Political Science is a welcome addition 
to the all too scanty literature in English 
on the German-Economic Council. Mr. 
Finer brings to his task not only a minute 
knowledge of the working of orthodox 
parliamentary institutions in Great Britain 
and France, but a lively appreciation of 
the problems which industry has thrown 
upon such institutions. The first sixty 
peges of the book contain a particularly 
illuminating exposition of the increasing 
difficulty of administration m modern 
governments. ‘Then follows a very pains- 
taking study of the genesis, establishment 
and working (to January, 1928) of the 
Economic Council, based not only upon a 
careful study of the documentary material 
available but also upon observations on 
the ground. The last chapter of Part II of 
the book—‘‘Conclusions and Reflections” 
—is fruitful in suggestions as to the value 
of the German experiment for British and 
Americans. 

The powers and constitution of the 
Federal Economic Council may be said 
to be the result of a compromise between 
the Majority Socialists and the Independent 
Socialists arrived at during 1919 and the 
early months of 1920. The more extreme 
elements among the Independent Socialists 
were intent upon extending the scheme 
of Soldiers’ and Workers’ Councils which 
had sprung up at the time of the Revolution 
of October-November, 1918. The Major- 
ity Socialists, on the other hand, insisted 
upon the completion of the political revolu- 
tion first and leaned towards the adoption 
of classic parliamentary government. The 
issue of this struggle was the creation of a 
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Provisional Federal Economic Council on 
which employers, workers, consumers, the 
liberal professions and government nominees 
are all represented, but which has no power 
to enact legislation. It exists alongside 
the Reichstag and Reichsrat—the purely 
political assemblies of the German Reich— 
as a body of experts with the constitutional 
right to examine proposals of laws dealing 
with social and economic questions, to 
initiate such legislation and to depute 
members to represent its point of view 
before the enacting bodies. 

In the discharge of these functions its 
work has been of real significance, Mr. 
Finer’s conclusion is: 


The most important hope which may be legiti- 
mately entertained from the experience of the 
German Economie Council is that such a body 
would supply an element of sustained research, 
thought and formulation of policy. It would be 
an almost limitless wellspring of suggestion, more 
sympathetic in its composition than a deputation, 
more public than the lonely thinker, more contin- 
uous, pressing and representative than a Royal 
Commission, more in touch with the vital ele- 
ments of industry and society than political 
parties, less suspect than the creations of the 
“lobby,” more sedate and objective in its de- 
liberations and less given to sudden fevers of 
partisanship then the political assembly (p. 229). 


Lane W. LANCASTER. 


Archiv fur Somalwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik. Pp. 856. Verlog Von J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1924. 


The latest issue of the Archie contains 
the following articles: “The Meaning of 
the Capitalistic System,” by Professor 
Dr. Arthur Salz; “A Contribution to the 
Morphology of Business-Enterprise,” by 
Professor Dr. W. E. Bruck; “The Crowd,” 
by Dr. Gerhard Colm; “The Corporate 
and the Hierarchical Principle in Fascism” 
(First Part), by Dr. Jacob Marschak; 
“Does Germany Need an Agrarian Tariff 
Protection?” by Dr. Kurt Ritter; and an 
article on “Crime in Schleswig-Holstein,” 
by Professor Dr. Ferdinand Tonnies. 

Professor Salz, while granting the weak- 
nesses of the capitalistic system, points out 
that its most important accomplishment 
has been the absorption of a rapidly in- 
creasing population. He warns the ad- 
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vocates of nationalization that it has not 
been proved as yet that their proposed 
system would procure the necessary capital 
and managerial talent at less cost than the 
present system. He suggests, moreover, 
that it is doubtful whether nationalization 
would work at all if unaccompanied by a 
definite control over population increase. 

Professor Bruck’s article is a plea for a, 
functional and genetic treatment in the 
study of business enterprise. He illustrates 
the method in this paper on recent forms 
of mixed enterprise in Germany, and traces 
their development from earlier forms and 
their relation to general post-war conditions. 

Dr. Colm’s essay on “The Crowd” is an 
effort to bring greater clarity into the 
hitherto somewhat confused terminology of 
sociology, and to give a more precise mean- 
ing to this much misused word. He is of 
the opinion that the crowd is a group- 
form which, next to the group-formations, 
community and association, should be 
recognized and distinguished as a basic 
type. 

The remaining articles are important 
and significant, each in its own field, es- 
pecially the study on Fascism. 


Acworta, W. M. The Elements of Rail- 
way Economics. Pp. 216. Price, $1.20. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1924. 

Sprawn, Waiter M. W. The Consolida- 
tion of Railroads. Pp. 28%. Price, $3.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 


Sir William Acworth has added three 
new chapters to the 1905 edition of his 
Elements, dealing respectively with “ Rail- 
ways and the War,” the “Railway Rate’s 
Tribunal,” and “Passenger Traffic.” This, 


‘with other minor changes, increases the 


bulk of the book by 57 pages. Alterations 
in the original text consist otherwise in the 
insertion of a few new illustrations, the 
use of recent instead of old statistics, and 
occasional reference to current American 
practice. The theoretical portions of the 
discussion remain unchanged. 

The public has long been familiar with 
this little book, combining, as it does to 
an unusual extent, literary finish with wide 
and exact knowledge of railways in Europe 
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and America. The author is now ap 
proaching his seventy-fifth birthday. While 
the Elements of Railway Economics makes 
no attempt to cover many subjects which 
are of interest to American readers today, 
it still remains one of the two or three 
best expositions of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the railway business which has 
ever appeared in any language. 

Mr. Splawn’s volume on The Consolida- 
tion of Rauroads contains, first, a descrip- 
tion of the consolidation plans formulated 
by Messrs. Ripley, Oldham, Holden, and 
by the author himself; second, a detailed 
analysis of the record before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the matter of 
consolidation; and, third, a discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
consolidation program. The author vig- 
orously opposes compulsory consolidation 
and argues that it is even unwise for 
the Commission, upon the present record, 
to limit its freedom of action by endorse- 
ment of any ideal plan. Mr. Splawn is a 
member of the Texas Railroad Commission 
and Professor of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Texas. His book will prove a useful 
companion volume to the excellent treatise 
on Railway Amalgamation in Great Britain, 
published by W. E. Simnet in 1998. 


SELEKMAN, Ben M., and Van KLEECK, 
Many. Employes’ Representation in 
Coal Mines. Pp. xxxv, 454. Price, 
82.00. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1924. 

SELEEMAN, BEN M. Employes’ Represen- 
tation in Steel Works. Pp. 293. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1924. 


Nowhere are business men making more 
intelligent or carefully planned erforts to 
reduce industrial unrest than in the United 
States. Many American employers have 
decided that they need the good will of 
their workers, and have set about getting 
it with the same determination and lavish 
expenditure which they use in capturing 
the good will of the consumer. They have 
hired elaborate staffs of well-paid experts 
who devote themselves exclusively to 
matters of labor policy and who are rapidly 
creating a technique of handlirg men. 
Without doubt, the personnel management 
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movement is the most significant develop- 
ment in industrial relations in this country 
in several decades. It is a formidable 
obstacle to the spread of unionism and 
seems destined to influence profoundly both 
the nature of the labor movement and zhe 
relations between capital and labor. 

Of great importance among methods of 
gaining the good will of workers are employe 
representation plans. When they first 
came into wide use in 1918 and 1919, they 
were scarcely expected to outlast the critical 
labor situation which gave rise to them. 
Many did die out, but each year more have 
sprung up, until there are now over seven 
hundred schemes affecting about a millon 
workers. The steady spread of employe 
representation renders careful and impar- 
tial investigations of its operation of ex- 
traordinary interest. 

These two studies by the Russell Sage 
Foundation relate to the representation 
scheme of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company. One deals with the plan in the 
coal mines of the company, the other with 
the plan in the steel mills. Each is based 
upon extensive field work, which appears 
to have been carefully and competently 
done. There is little attempt at interpreta- 
tion. The observations of the investigators 
are set forth in detail and allowed in the 
main to speak for themselves. 

Employe representation in the Coloredo 
Fuel and Iron Company has been only 
moderately successful. This is due in part 
to defects in the plan itself, such as <oo 
infrequent meetings and reliance upon in- 
dividual representatives of the men where 
committees are needed, in part to failure 
of minor and secondary officials to work 
in harmony with the scheme. In the coal 
properties the operation of the plan has 
been hindered by traditional antagonism 
and suspicion and by the still potent in- 
fluence of the union. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the plan appears to have 
worked better in the steel mills than in zhe 
mines. Other significant facts brought out 
by these studies are: 

The company desires to pursue a liberal 
labor policy, but has difficulty in controlling 
its foremen and superintendents. The 
employe representatives have been useful 
in calling attention to many undesirable 
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conditions which have escaped the notice 
of minor officials or which have been tol- 
erated or imposed by them. A pro- 
nounced, though erroneous, belief thaz 
complaint is futile causes many grievances 
to be withheld. Some representatives are 
too timid to perform their duties effectively. 
Strikes have not been entirely prevented; 
the miners struck in 1919, 1921 and 1922, 
and the steel workers in 1919. The plan 
did not prevent the company during the 
depression in 1921 from abandoning its 
policy of basing wages in the mines upon 
rates in the central competitive field. The 
miners signed petitions for a wage reduc- 
tion, but struck when the reduction was 
made. The workers’ representatives are 
gradually gaining influence: the represent- 
atives in the steel mills insisted upon anc. 
obtained the right to review discharges and 
suspensions, prevented a change in the 
beginning of the day shift from eight to 
seven, and in 1918, when the management 
offered the basic eight-hour day, demanded 
and obtained the actual eight-hour day. 
The higher officials genuinely desire the 
scheme to work. They have not expected 
too rapid results and have not permitted 
strikes to destroy their faith in rt. If the 
company adheres to a liberal labor policy, 
gains better control over its minor officials, 
and acquiesces in the tendency of the mea 
to demand a greater voice in determminz 
conditions, the plan should be operating 
far better five years hence than today. 
Sumner H. Suicurma. 


Rosertson, D. H. The Control of Ir- 
dustry. Pp.171. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 


In this volume of the Cambridge Eco- 
nomic Handbooks the subject discussed 3s 
presented in a broad way that is both sane 
and clear. While such a treatment is 
always to be commended, it harmonizes 
in this instance in a most fortunate way 
with the opening words of the introductior. 
These words written by the editor of the 
series—J. M. Keynes—are so clear a1 
expression of a changing attitude toward 
economics that they are worth quoting: 

The theory of economics does not furnish a 
body of settled conclusions immediately .appli- 
cable to policy. It isa method rather then a doc- 
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trine, an apparatus of the mind, a technique of 
thinking, which helps its possessor to draw correct 
conclusions. It is not difficult in the sense in 
which mathematical and scientific techniques are 
difficult; but the fact thet its modes of expreasion 
are much less precise than these, renders decidedly 
difficult the task of conveying it correctly to the 
minds of learners. 


It is in this spirit the volume before us 
is written. Industry is broadly conceived 
“to cover the whole series of processes by 
which desirable things are extracted from 
the earth, fashioned and transformed by 
man, carried from place to place, and stored 
through time and placed in the hands of 
those who are ready to pay for them.” 
Control, too, is a broad term. It may be 
exercised in any one or perhaps all of 
several ways—co-operation, collectivism, 
communism, workers’ control or joint 
control by both labor and management. 
Not only may control be exercised in these 
various ways, but we find all of these 
methods operating all of the time. Co- 
operation is all about us. We have col- 
lectivism wherever the government operates 
an industry such as the postal service, and 
communism where the community fur- 
nishes service gratis or below cost for 
particular users, as in the case with public 
schools and parks. Needless to say, 
workers’ control has made considerable 
strides, while joint control is found on an 
ever Increasing scale. 

Capitalism is neither a dragon to be slain 
nor a fetish to be worshipped. It is merely 
the way in which industry is ordinarily 
operated. It works imperfectly with many 
losses and risks for all concerned. But 
it is a rapidly changing thing. What its 
worshippers so vigorously defend has usu- 
ally disappeared or at least been modified, 
while many of the attacks against it are 
usually futile because the object of the 
onslaught has long ceased to exist. 

Additions might be made to the author’s 
treatment. Workers’ control has so many 
phases today that more emphasis could 
properly be given to some of them, e.g. the 
labor banks that have developed so rapidly. 
Customer ownership of securities, especially 
in the public utility field, is growing rapidly, 
and has great significance in connection 
with control. 
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This brings us back to the werds of the 
editor quoted at the beginning of this 
review. Mr. Robertson is not describing 
something fixed and unalterakle, but a 
changing organization. He can present 
us with no rules or formulae, but must 
give us in his treatment “‘a method rather 
than a doctrine, an apparatus of che mind, 
a technique of thinking, which helps its 
possessor to draw correct conclusions.” 
This the author has done. 

Ernest M. PATTERSON. 


Konurr, Eric L. Accounting Principles 
Underlying Federal Income Taxes, 1925. 
Pp. xiii, 550. Price, $5.00. Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw Company, 1926. 

This book begins with a survey of Fed- 
eral income tax legislation and a short 
discussion of methods of accounting for 
income as exemplified by suck legislation 
and its administration. In addition to 
the text proper (844 pages) there is an 
appendix consisting of nearly 100 pages of 
questions and problems and a copy of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 (in so far as this is 
applicable to income taxation). 

On the whole the organization and treat- 
ment is excellent. In connection with each 
topic are given very brief but pcinted 
abstracts of all important published rulings, 
decisions, and opinions bearirg upon the 
subject—a very valuable feature. The 
discussion of each topic is comprehensive, 
clear, and is at the same time kept within 
reasonable bounds. In the opinion of the 
reviewer Professor Kohler’s Sook is the 
most satisfactory of the existing handbooks 
on income tax accounting. 

It may be noted, on the other hand, that 
the author is somewhat too sparing of the 
use of concrete illustrations and examples 
in the body of the text (a fault which is 
evident in most books on the subject and 
in Regulations 65 and its predecessors). 
The chapter on inventory valuation, 
further, is somewhat inadequate; and it is 
doubtful if this topic should be viewed as 
a subhead under “deductions.” Likewise 
the discussion of the “‘earned income” 
feature of the new law is scarcely satis- 
factory; a number of problems arise in this 
connection which are neglected. (Inci- 
dentally it may be noted that there ap- 
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pears to be no provision in the 1925 tax 
return form for the recognition of the 
deductions applicable to “gross” earned 
income.) Still further, one is a little 
disappointed at times over the lack of 
critical analysis of the existing tax structure. 

A final suggestion: Would not the title 
“Federal Income Tax Accounting” (or “Ac- 
counting for Federal Income Taxes’’) 
be slightly more appropriate? 

W. A. Paton. 


Wart, Leonard D. An Evaluation of 
the System of Central Financtal Control 
of Research in State Governments. Bul- 
letin of the National Research Council. 
Pp. 1-184. Washington: The National 
Academy of Sciences. 


During the past few years, a number of 
states have adopted central financial con- 
trol systems. These systems naturally 
exert considerable influence on the conduct 
of the various administrative departments. 
As a result, this question has arisen in 
connection with state research organizas- 
tions: What will be the effect of financial 
control upon the independence and integrity 
of the state agencies for carrying on scientific 
investigation? Professor White has pre- 
pared a very scholarly dissertation on this 
subject. He has investigated the control 
systems in Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts. In each state he has made 
a study of the legal provisions of the control 
laws and of the actual operation in fields 
of accounting, budget making, current 
voucher review, purchasing, printing and 
travel. The immediate question in each 
case was the manner in which the types of 
control affected research agencies. The 
study by no means covers all the states 
which have adopted financial control. 
However, this does not militate against 
its value as the states chosen are typical. 
In order to have a basis for comparison 
and evaluation, the central control of re- 
search in the University of Chicago and in 
a number of private industrial laboratories 
were also studied. The result is to give 
an adequate picture of the methodology 
of financial control of organizations en- 
gaged in scientific discovery. 

Dr. White’s conclusions in regard to the 
limits of central financial control in relation 
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to the prosecution of research in state 
government are distinctly valuable and 
sound. The need for financial supervision 


over the spending agencies is clearly recog- . 


nized. On the other hand, the necessity 
for absolute freedom in determining the 
character of the research and the lines 
along which it shall proceed on the part of 
the investigators is also recognized. How 
may these conflicting principles be syn- 
thesized? The answer, which is given, 
places budgetary, printing, purchasing and 
traveling control in the central agency to- 
gether with power to inquire into the legal- 
ity of expenditures. From an intimate 
study of these media of control in the sev- 
eral states within the limits of the survey, 
the conclusion is reached that these may 
safely be entrusted to the supervision of the 
laymen in the central office. On the other 
hand, any power to investigate the wisdom 
of expenditures should be scrupulously 
denied to any but the experts in charge of 
the scientific surveys. 


Aurorp, L. P. (Editor-in-Chief). Manage- 
ment’s Handbook. Pp. xxxi, 1607. Price, 
$7.50. New York: Ronald Press, 1924. 


This handbook, as stated in the preface 
by the editor-in-chief, offers in one reference 
volume practical working information on 
management for the use of executives. 
The need for such a volume has been felt 
during the years in which the science and 
practice of management has been develop- 
ing. This need is fairly well met in this 
volume, although the second edition will 
doubtless correct many of the deficiencies 
which exist. 

Much credit must be given to those who 
had the vision to prepare this volume and 
to those who have written the remarkably 
complete data in the various sections. 

The selection of material in such a hand- 
book must necessarily differ with the partic- 
ular person who is its editor. Nevertheless. 
it may be said that there has been much 
material included which might have been 
omitted. There is much in this volume 
which is by no means directly related to 
management problems, though executives 
may find considerable of this material to 
be of value at times. Reference is made 
in this connection particularly to the 
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sections on “Tables and Statistics,” and 
“Mathematics.” 

Although every effort has doubtless been 
made by the various authors to elimi- 
nate duplication between the sections, there 
remains much duplication which should 
have been eliminated, or the material re- 
grouped. Reference is made particularly 
to the description of inspection and stand- 
ardization problems which occur in several 
sections. 

There are much data included which have 
proved, in practice, to present unnecessary 
complications to management. These data 
are included in such a way that those un- 
familiar with them can have no knowledge 
of this fact. This is particularly true of the 
section on “Wage Plans.” It is doubtful 
whether most executives who are anxious 
to develop a new plan of wage payment to 
meet a particular problem will be able to 
ascertain, from the data submitted, which 
of the seventeen plans noted have proved 
successful. Simplicity has been sacrificed 
for completeness, which results in a com- 
pilation rather than a scientific handbook. 

Some criticism may also be levelled 
against the inclusion of the obvious as if 
it were scientific data. An illustration of 
this is found in the picture of an ordinary 
revolving office chair in the section on 
“Office Management.” 

As a compilation of illustrations of 
devices which have proved effective in 
industrial management, this handbook is 
excellent, but it also attempts to lay down 
basic management principles in addition 
to illustrating these devices. There is 
little in the book which indicates differences 
between proved principles and useful 
devices, and the book must be used with 
this in mind. As is probably proper, it 
frequently leaves the reader to draw his 
own inferences as to proper adaptation of 
these devices to his own needs, but it 
seldom warns him of the necessity of doing 
this. 
It will, therefore, be seen that this book 
is likely to be of greater value to the person 
who knows the management field fully and 
is able, based on his own experience, to 
pick and choose between the devices offered, 
than to the business executive who has 
made no particular study of management. 
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If the second edition is made somewhat 
shorter, more concise, and more directly 
scientific, this difficulty can doubtless be 
overcome. 


R. H. Lansporeu. 


CopeLAND, Mervin T. Principles of 
Merchandising. Pp. 368. Chicago: A. 
W. Shaw Company, 1924. 


The book is largely the findings of Pro- 
fessor Copeland’s research work during the 
past twelve years. Much of the material 
has appeared in article or bulletin form. 

The book treats various problems of 
merehandising that appeal to the manu- 
facturer, the jobber and the merchant. A 
more suggestive title perhaps would have 
been “Merchandising Problems.” It is 
further believed that it would have been 
more consistent with the title if the author 
had used merchandising instead of market- 
ing in the titles of Chapters I, DI, TV and V. 

Merchandising problems may be divided 
into different groups. The most important 
ones are concerned with the merchandising 
activities of the manufacturer, the jobber 
and the merchant. 

The definition of merchandising as given 
in the book applies fundamentally to the 
first two groups. Retail merchandising 
is the term that may be applied to the 
activities of the merchant in bringing about 
the most advantageous proportion between 
sales, stocks and profits. It includes not 
only the-buying of goods but the active 
solution of the patronage of customers 
through aggressive promotion of sales. 
In a book treating the principles of mer- 
chandising it is felt that more attention 
should be given to the merchandising 
problems of the merchant. 

In reading the first six chapters the reader 
gets the impression that there is presented 
the findings of much real research. This 
is true. The author in his research in 
merchandising has made valuable contri- 
butions. But in Chapters VII and VOI 
there is felt a lapse of research, and the 
presentation of general statements. These 
general statements make interesting read- 
ing, but do not make special contribution to 
the knowledge in these fields. 

The book, with the exception of these 
chapters, gives the result of careful re- 
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search, is written in a splendid style, and 
contains much valuable information for 
the manufacturer, the jobber, and the 
merchant. It is not adapted for use as a 
textbook, but is a valuable reference book 
for courses in marketing in our colleges and 
schools of commerce. 


Wricut, Josers. Selected Readings in 
Municipal Problems. Pp. 961. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1925. 


Many teachers of municipal government, 
realizing how inadequate a textbook must 
necessarily be, feel the need for a wide 
range of collateral readings dealing with 
urban affairs. This need Mr. Wright has 
attempted to meet in his compilation of 
selected readings, which consists of ex- 
cerpts from a great number of sources. 
No fewer than 116 selections have been 
included, covering almost every conceivable 
phase of city government and administra- 
tion, and drawn from a wide variety of 
books, magazines and official documents. 
The volume begins with a series of three 
articles on “The Ancient City and Its 
Problems,” and concludes with two ex- 
cerpts on “The City of Today and To- 
morrow.” ‘There are discussions of the 
ancient cities, of urban life in the Middle 
Ages, of the development of modern cities, 
and of modern municipal organization and 
government. No problem of municipal 
administration, from city planning to the 
regulation of public utilities, is entirely 
neglected, though some phases are treated 
with unseemly brevity. The regulation of 
traffic, for example, a problem so serious 
that it seems likely in time to defy solution, 
ig dismissed with four short pages. But 
the most serious defect of the compilation, 
in the judgment of the reviewer, is the 
emphasis that has been placed upon selec- 
tions from textbooks and other secondary 
sources. ‘These are overwhelmingly in the 
majority. To take a single instance, 
almost at random, the author takes his 
selection illustrating the supremacy of the 
state over its cities from Everett Kimball’s 
“State and Municipal Government in the 
United States.” Professor Kimball bases 
his discussion of this particular topic 
mainly upon the texts of Munro and of 
Goodnow and Bates. So the teacher using 
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Mr. Wright’s “Selected Readings” for 
collateral purposes is very apt to find that 
any article he chooses parallels the textbook 
discussion it is intended to supplement. 
The compilation is not without real value, 
however. It is very comprehensive. 
AUSTIN F. MACDONALD. 


Hremnmawncr, Epaar L. Codes of Ethics. 
Pp. vil, 525. Burlington, Vt.: Free 
Press Printing Company, 1924. 


This is a compilation of the codes of 
ethics of the professions and of many of 
the businesses. It is a useful supplement 
to the volume of The Annals of May, 1922, 
devoted to “The Ethics of the Professions 
and of Business.” 

To the mind of the reviewer there is no 
more important movement in our country 
at the present time than that culminating 
in the writing out of codes of ethics and 
their adoption by leading business and 
professional groups. ‘These codes make 
standards definite, educate sentiments 
within the professions, and give desires for 
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higher standards of conduct of immeasura- 
ble value in a competitive society. 
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Tue members of the Academy will be grieved to learn of the passing 
away of Dr. Edmund J. James, Founder and first President of the 
Academy. 

Early in the 80’s, Dr. James saw the necessity of a national organiza- 
tion free from all political or partisan affiliations which would devote 
itself, in a spirit of public service, to the discussion of the great economic, 
social and industrial problems confronting our country, and which 
would place at the disposal of its members, the results of careful scientific 
investigation. He realized, with statesmanlike vision, the importance 
of the systematic education of public opinion and devoted himself whole- 
heartedly and unselfishly to the task of founding a national organization 
based on these principles. l 

Starting with a modest organization, and in the face of many difficul- 
ties and discouragements, he never for a moment lost faith in the impor- 
tance of the enterprize. The years have fully justified this faith and 
the country owes to him a deep debt of gratitude for the great service 
thus rendered. 

Dr. James was a profound believer in the future of democracy and he 
foresaw, with clear vision, the great influence which this country was 
destined to have in world affairs. He appreciated more clearly than 
any of his contemporaries that, unless this great power was guided by an 
enlightened public opinion, it would become a real menace to our demo- 
cratic development and might develop into a menace to the peace of the 
world. 

Those of us who had the privilege of working with him will never forget 
the inspiration of his personality and example. 

The Academy has lost a great leader, whose passing away places a 
heavy obligation upon those called upon to continue his work. 


L. $. Rown, 
President. 
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A FOREWORD 


THERE is no need of an apology for a 
book on child welfare. Whatever our 
particular approach to the problems of 
social welfare, the period of childhood 
offers the most constructive possibili- 
ties. The emphasis upon causal ex- 
planation and the genetic viewpoint, 
which characterize the scientific method, 
have crowned youth with paramount 
importance. The emphasis upon child 
welfare may be termed the long view of 
social welfare. 

Children, in the last analysis, are 
what their elders make them. They 
cannot be more: they dare not be less, 
The protection of family life takes on 
new meaning when considered in rela- 
tion to child welfare. The importance 
of various other social arrangements, 
viewed in this light, differs, if at all, 
only in degree. Reciprocal eraphasis 


Vu 


upon family integrity and social well- 
being may be termed the long view of 
child welfare. The new values in the 
field of child welfare, amplified by the 
articles in Part I, reflect this long view. 

Part II consists of the papers read 
before the third All-Philadelphia Con- 
ference on Social Work, held March 8-5, 
1925. The Conference topic was “ Ev- 
ery-child: How He Fares in Philadel- 
phia.” Both because of their content 
and the many points of view repre- 
sented, the Academy presents them to 
its more extended audience. Miss Al- 
mena Dawley, of the committee on 
findings, is responsible for the gather- 
ing and organization of these articles, 
and acknowledgement is hereby ex- 
pressed. 

James H. S. Bossarp 
J. PRENTICE MURPAY 


The Protection of Family Life Through Accident 
Prevention and Compensation 


By Jonn B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation, New York City 


EAR of the killing or maiming of 

the breadwinner as a result of a 
work accident haunts the fireside of 
every wage-earner’s family. This fear 
developed with the rise of modern in- 
dustrialism. It became acute and ever- 
present with the comparatively recent 
organization of industry on a vast scale; 
with the invention of complex, high- 
speed power machinery; with the in- 
creased daring of engineering operations 
—throwing huge structures high against 
the heavens and tunneling deep into 
the bowels of the earth. Our machine 
civilization has been bought at the price 
of human lives and limbs, of family 
distress and destitution. What are we 
doing about it? 

“Killed in the course of his employ- 
ment” is a phrase that used to spell dire 
calamity in practically every home 
affected. In the past dozen years 
much of this suffering and want have 
been alleviated in America by the 
adoption of workmen’s accident com- 
pensation laws. A great deal still re- 
mains to be done. Millions of workers 
have not yet been brought under the 
protection of social insurance. Bene- 
fits under existing laws are on the whole 
far from adequate. There is need for 
greater effort in the prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents. 


Faminy Disaster Dun to WORK 
ACCIDENTS 


Warren H. Pillsbury wrote a decade 
ago in describing the tragedy of 
disability to the wage-earner: 


When obliged to leave work, the income 
of himself and his family is ended. His 
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savings will seldom last for more than a 
week or two of idleness. He then becomes 
a charge upon relatives, friends and public 
charity. _Worry over his financial condi- 
tion prolongs his illness. Inability to pro- 
cure necessary medical and surgical appli- 
ances or to take proper rest or sanatorium 
treatment delays recovery. The children 
are taken from school prematurely and put 
to work without adequate preparation or 
allowed to go upon the streets. Eventually 
he may go to the county hospital for a long 
period of time, and his wife will be taken 
care of by the Associated Charities, or will 
undertake work beyond her strength and in 
turn become ill. The employer has to 
break a new man into the work. The com- 
munity, friends or relatives have to support 
the family, and the man is inefficiently and 
haphazardly taken care of because of lack 
of organized social endeavor to meet the 
problem presented. 


The family cost of occupational in- 
juries is appalling. Most men engaged 
in industry are between 25 and 50 vears 
of age, a large proportion of them mar- 
ried and at an age to be fathers of young 
children. Wage workers as a rule have 
to live close to the margin of their 
earnings. They cannot, unaided, 
weather the loss of their job for an ex- 
tended period. When the stretcher is 
carried through the door of a working- 
man’s home, the wolf is not far behind. 

Every year in the United States there 
are about 2,500,000 industrial acci- 
dents, of which over 20,000 are fatal. 
It has been authoritatively estimated 
that the cost of these accidents in loss of 
earnings is over a billion dollars. 

What this means in terms of tamily 
life is suggested in a study made by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, cover- 
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ing death cases in three states in 1815. 
It was found that in Connecticut 71.6 
per cent of the men were married; in 
Pennsylvania, 69.8 per cent, and in 
Ohio, 72.8 per cent. Nearly three- 
fourths married men! An earlier inves- 
tigation, in Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, disclosed that of 526 fatal- 
ities, 258 were married; 206 had one or 
more children under sixteen, while 39 o2 
the single men were the sole support ot 
a family. It is significant that more 
than half of all persons injured in in- 
dustry are married. 

Men of the age to have growing 
children are more frequently placed in 
dangerous jobs than are boys or older 
men. And in slack times preference for 
continued employment is commonly 
given to heads of families. That there is 
a tragic side to such preferment is seen 
in the results of the coal mine explosion 
at Castle Gate, Utah, in March, 1924. 
The company had closed down one of 
its mines, laid off practically all of the 
single men and placed married men at 
work in the mine that met with disas- 
ter. Of the 172 men killed in this ex- 
plosion, more than 100 were heads of 
families, leaving 105 widows with or 
without children. 

What happened to the stricken fam- 
ily before the advent of workmen’s 
compensation-—and what still happens 
where compensation does not apply-— 
is revealed in several authoritative 
studies. It was nothing less than ca- 
lamity. 

A survey of 526 death cases in Penn- 
sylvania in 1906-07, when suits under 
the common law then offered the only 
redress in that state, showed that noth- 
ing but funeral expenses was paid in the 
cases of 65 per cent of single men leav- 
ing dependents; only 80 per cent of the 
widows received more than $500, and 
58 per cent of the widows received noth- 


ing. 
Similar disclosures were made by an 


official investigating commission in 
New York in 1907-08 prior to the adop- 
tion of workmen’s compensation. Of 
116 fatalities, all married men, in Erie 
County 78.6 per cent of the families re- 
ceived nothing or less than $500, nearly 
half of this 0-500 group getting nothing. 
Figures from Manhattan showed simi- 
lar conditions except that the percent- 
age of families receiving a mere nominal 
sum or nothing at all was even higher. 
The commission gathered closed records 
on 236 fatalities; in 125 nothing was 
paid except funeral expenses.: 

The New York commission’s figures 
threw some light upon the resulting 
hardships to the dependents. Of 186 
families whose breadwinner had been 
killed, 93 widows had gone to work; in 
9 families children under 16 had been 
forced to take jobs; 37 families had 
moved to cheaper living quarters; 10 
families were destitute and 38 were re- 
ceiving charitable aid. 

Similar findings were reported by the 
U. 5. Bureau of Labor Statistics as 
a result of a study in Pennsylvania at 
that time. Despite the earnings of 
mothers, and charitable aid, the plight 
of the bereaved families was found to 
be desperate. Says this report: 


Many of these families were in the most 
extreme poverty, ill-fed, insufficiently 
clothed, suffering in the present and with no 
prospect of any improvement of conditions 
in the future. Unfortunately this state of 
affairs was not confined to those who were 
receiving public aid. Among others there 
were some in quite as acute poverty, some 
in which such straits were escaped only 
because relatives, but little better off than 
themselves, had joined forces with the dis- 
tressed group, and others in which all that 
stood between the family and utter financial 


1 Eprrons’ Note:—The distressing results 
of the earlier common lew procedure are empha- 
sized in the reports of many other state 
industrial commissions, as well as in the records 
of numerous public and private case-working 
agencies. 
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disaster was the health of a woman working 
herself out in an effort to be at once wage- 
earner and home maker for a group of chil- 
dren so young that not for years could she 
expect any lightening of the burder. 


There is another aspect of such dis- 
tress; its far-reaching social conse- 
quences. This Federal report touches 
on this. It cites the many families, 
thrown into want, that have no pros- 
pect of anything better until the chil- 
dren should become wage-earners. 
This report goes on to say: 

But, the children on whom their hopes 
depended were growing up under privations 
that would almost inevitably result in poor 
physiques and lowered vitality, and that 
would quite mevitably deprive them of any 
opportunity for becoming skilled, efficient 
workers. The community may have to pay 
in part for the father’s death in contribution 
to the children’s support; it will pay a 
heavier price in the injury done to the de- 
velopment of these children, from whom the 
workers of a few years hence must come. 


Carp Workers MENACED BY 
INJURIES 


There is another army of children 
who enter the picture here—the chil- 
dren who are themselves killed and in- 
jured in industrial accidents. 

In New York State alone, in a single 
year, 1919-20, there were 1983 com- 
pensable accidents to children under 
eighteen years, 12 of which were fatal. 
It should be noted that this does not 
include accidents in agriculture or 
_ domestic service where 22,091 minors 
under eighteen are employed, nor does 
it include injuries of less than two weeks 
duration. Of the 1983 cases, 421 re- 
sulted in permanent disabilities— 
handicaps to these young people for the 
rest of their lives. 

Surveys made by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau of compensable accidents to 
minors under 21 in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Wisconsin show in one 
year a total of 7478 accidents, of which 


88 were fatal, and 920 left permanent 
injuries. The Bureau also found that 
among 800 working children in Boston 
continuation schools, one child in every 
20 had been injured as a direct result of 
his employment. For a two-year 
period ending September, 1924, the 
Indiana industrial board reports 949 
accidents to wage working children 16 
years of age or younger. 

Work accidents to children call for 
special consideration. The inhuman- 
ity of child labor, its permanently evil 
effects upon the victim and hence upon 
society, are aggravated when there is 
added the crippling result of an in- 
jury. With his chances of getting a Job 
lessened, his permanent earning capac- 
ity reduced and, particularly in the 
ease of disfiguring injuries, his likeli- 
hood of marriage more remote, the 
broken youth with his whole life ahead 
of him is faced with grim obstacles in 
the way of becoming a productive 
citizen and head of a family. 

Children need special protections 
against accidents. They are easily 
fatigued and consequently more likely 
to meet with injury in a long day’s 
work. ‘They are incapable of the sus- 
tained concentration necessary to avoid- 
ing danger. They are curious and 
thus often court mishap. And when 
adolescent they are prone to be im- 
patient of control which leads them to 
disobey rules made for their safety. 
Until such time as we can abolish child 
labor in industry we must throw extra 
safeguards about them. 

There has been progress. The re- 
cent rejection of the child labor con- 
stitutional amendment of course puts 
an end to Federal-state co-operation in 
regulating child labor, at least for the 
time being. But there remains a con- 
siderable body of child labor laws in the 
states. All but two states fix the min- 
imum age of employment of children 
at 14 or more, though many exceptions 
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are permitted. Thirty-two states have 
a 16-year limit for employment in 
mines. Many states allow child em- 
ployment when school is not in session. 
This practice may tend to uphold ed- 
ucational aims, but it does nevertheless 
weaken the service of age limit laws to 
accident prevention. Most states have 
laws prohibiting the employment of 
children of 16 or under at specially 
dangerous work. An excellent aid to 
child labor law enforcement and to the 
reduction of work accidents among chil- 
dren is the legislation, already adopted 
in four states, which allows double or 
triple compensation to minors who 
have been hurt while employed ille- 
gally. 

Now that the states have insisted 
upon their own full responsibility for 
the protection of children against in- 
dustrial exploitation and accidents, we 
may look to them to make the legal 
safeguards more nearly adequate. 
Among the pressing needs are the 
standardization of age limit laws and 
the removal of vitiating exceptions, to- 
gether with the strengthening to a uni- 
formly high standard of laws prohibit- 
ing child labor in dangerous occupa- 
tions. With the latter there should be 
a raising of the age limit which in most 
of the existing laws is only 16 years. 
One study has shown that children from 
16 to 18 years old are particularly sub- 
ject to accidents from power machinery. 
There should of course be a wide ex- 
tension of the legislation imposing 
triple compensation in case of injury to 
children who were employed in viola- 
tion of law. An outstanding merit of 
this plan is its incentive to the preven- 
tion of accidents. 


PREVENTION THE COMPLETE REMEDY 

For adults, too, the end to be sought 
—the most complete, remedy—is the 
prevention of industrial accidents. An 
accident that does not happen cannot 


leave a train of evil consequences to 
family life and to society. 

The safety movement that has spread 
rapidly in the past few years grew out 
of a realization that it is more humane 
and economical to prevent the injury 
than to provide compensation for it. 
We now have organized “‘Safety First” 
work in industrial establishments. 
In many states effective work is being 
dene by way of inspection of hazards 
and ordering the installation of me- 
chanical safeguards. Insurance com- 
panies and state funds promote safety 
by increasing or reducing the insurance 
rates according to the standing of a 
given plant with respect to the elimina- 
tion of hazards to life and limb. 
Many companies now have a force of 
inspectors who investigate the risk 
before the final rate is computed. In 
Ohio, where workmen’s accident in- 
surance is successfully carried in an 
exclusive state fund, a law of 1925 
authorizes the state industrial commis- 
sion, in its discretion, to expend from 
the state fund about $100,000 a year for 
the investigation and prevention of 
industrial accidents and diseases. 

Accident compensation laws have 
provided the chief incentive to the 
safety movement. C. W. Price, long 
a leader in the national safety crusade, 
states that during the five years when 
he was connected with the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission accidental 
deaths were reduced 61 per cent. 
“One-half of the credit for this accom- 
plishment,” he says, “must be given 
to the stimulus which the compensa- 
tion law gave to the whole safety move- 
ment.” 

Safety engineers, public officials and 
other authorities are now insisting that 
75 per cent of all industrial accidents 
are preventable. It is known that 
many are needless. Mine disasters 
due to coal dust explosions, a source of 
cruel family and community tragedies, 
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can, for instance, be eliminated by 
a simple and inexpensive safety device 
-—sprinkling the underground workings 
with rock dust. But there will always 
remain, perhaps, a residue of accidental 
injuries in industry that are inevitable. 
Protection against these must be pro- 
vided through adequate plans for acci- 
dent compensation. 


Evus oF Orp Damage Surr SYSTEM 


Only a little more than a dozen years 
ago the workers of America had no 
recourse, when injured, except suits for 
damages under the common law or 
employers’ liability laws. Such pro- 
cedure was long drawn out, costly and 
uncertain. The weight of judicial 
rulings were overwhelmingly against 
him. His employer could block his 
claims, as a rule successfully, by in- 
voking the doctrines of fellow servant 
blame, contributory negligence and 
assumption of risk. Under lability 
laws insurance companies took over the 
employer’s risk. Their batteries of 
highly-paid, expert lawyers presented 
an even more formidable opponent to 
the poor worker or his dependents. 
The injured worker’s disadvantage 
gave rise to a tribe of “ambulance 
chasing” lawyers who, when successful, 
often put into their own pockets a lion’s 
share of the damages won. 

Uluminating figures were taken in 
1910 from the records of ten insurance 
companies, covering a three-year pe- 
riod. They show: 


Collected from employers .. ... $23,523,585 
Absorbed by companies in profits 
and expenses... . 14,963,790 


- Received by plaintiffs’ attorneys 


(approximately) .. .. . .. 1,800,000 
Received by injured workmen or 
theirdependents (approximately) 8,680,000 


Thus for every $100 paid by the em- 
ployer in premiums, only $28 reached 
the worker, and then only after long 
court action in many cases. But even 


so, those who recovered anything were 
the rare and lucky ones. Only a frac- 
tion of cases were taken to court be- 
cause the injured man knew a law suit 
was but a gamble, with all odds against 
him, 

Such conditions were intolerable. 
The public was aroused. It awoke to 
the social menace of allowing industrial 
accidents to continue throwing pro- 
ductive citizens upon the human serap 
heap, plunging families into destitu- 
tion, imposing upon the community 
a burden of charitable relief, while 
industry itself slipped out from under 
its own responsibility. Accident com- 
pensation legislation made its advent. 


ÅCCIDENT COMPENSATION BRINGS 
RELIEF 


The principle underlying workmen’s 
compensation is that the cost of in- 
dustrial accidents should fall not upon 
the victims and their families, but up- 
on industry which in turn shifts it upon 
the consumer. The costs of work acci- 
dents should be treated like all other 
expenses of production. Without 
having to go to law, the injured man 
automatically receives medical care and 
a percentage of his wages for the time 
during which he is disabled, or, in the > 
case of permanent injury, for a certain 
number of weeks, or, more rarely, for 
the rest of his life. The payment is 
made by the employer, or more com- 
monly by an insurance company or 
state fund which has insured the em- 
ployer against such loss. In most 
states there is an industrial commission 
to see that just awards are made 
promptly. The idea is not charitable 
relief but compensation for loss of 
earnings. 

How superior workmen’s compensa- 
tion is to the old system of employers’ 
liability is clearly indicated by two 
official studies. 

Until recently the Ohio compensa- 
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tion law in certain cases allowed the 
injured worker, if he chose, to sue for 
damages instead of accepting compen- 
sation benefits. The industrial com- 
mission investigated 58 cases where the 
employe had made use of this privilege 
and compared the results with those 
which an appeal to the commission 
would have given. The comparison is 
summarized thus: 


Treats 


Amount for which suits were brought . 
Amount of final settlements. . 


Amount of claimants’ attorney fees and court © COS7S 


Net amount received by claimants 


Amount receivable had claimants accepted compensation 
Amount of employers’ attorney fees and court costs 
Cost to employers of settlements plus fees and costs. 


That is, the claimants received on 
the average 30 per cent less, and the 
cost to the employers was over 30 per 
cent more than would have resulted 
from appeal to the compensation law. 
The courts and lawyers got the differ- 
ence, which totalled $102,943. 

In a most extensive and thorough- 
going study of compensation to depend- 
ents of men killed in industry, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, a comparison was made of 


the condition of such dependents in 
three states. ‘The states selected— 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Ohio— 
represented three types of law. 
Pennsylvania at that time (1915) had 
no compensation law. A suit at law 
or the generosity of the employer was 
the employe’s only hope for indemnity. 
Connecticut had an elective compensa- 
tion law. Neither employer nor em- 


TOTAL Av. PER CASE 

$1,710,630 $29,494 
174,480 3,008 
61,068 1,958 
113,412 1,955 
163,568 2,820 
41,875 722 
216,355 3,780 


ploye were obliged to come under its 
provisions. 

Ohio had a compulsory compensation 
law. All employers were required to 
insure in a state fund. 

Significant facts brought out in this 
study are listed as shown in the table 
below. 

The report concludes: 

The situation may be summed up by 
saying that, in the compensation states, the 
families of victims of industrial accidents 








Number of cases investigated . 
Number cases married men .. 
Number families receiving indemnity.... ... 


ye.» esa 


+s ç esy.. 


Amount of indemnity received per family (Item 3) 
Average weekly income of families before accident 
Average weekly income of families after accident 


(Exclusive of indemnity and charity) . 


Per cent of widows taking up gainful occupations 


Per cent families receiving charity from public. 


PENNSYLVANIA | CONNECTICUT Omo 
305 188* 451 
137 53 208 
55 48 200 
$686 $2269 $3098 
20.48 19.67 19.46 
86.83 6 05 5.42 
31.4 18 9 28 2 
28.4 19 1.5 





* In Connecticut 68 of the 188 cases were not unde- the elective compensstion law, so that only 128 


were really included in the investigation. 
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knew with reasonable certainty what they 
might expect, received it with reasonable 
promptness, and found it, in general, suff- 
cient to keep them from extreme hardship. 
In the liability state visited the families of 
decedents were entirely uncertain as to what 
they would have or when they would get it. 
That statement is not quite correct; a large 
proportion were quite certain that they were 
not going to get anything and that it was no 
use to try to do so. Whether a victim’s 
family received anything depended much 
more upon the employer than upon the 
family’s need or upon his earning capacity, 
or upon the nature of the accident. In 
general the payments received were quite 
inadequate to the needs of the families. 
Not far from one-fourth of those visited 
had already, within less than a year from the 
fatality, been obliged to seek charitable aid, 
and there was every prospect that many 
more would have to do so beforelong. And 
many were living in a degree of poverty and 
destitution which can hardly be exaggera- 
ted. Of course, not all the families visited 
in Pennsylvania were suffering and not all in 
the other states were comfortable. But 
looking upon the situation in each state as 
a whole, that in Pennsylvania presented a 
nightmare of suffering and destitution as 
compared with that in the other states. 
Neither of the compensation systems 
studied is beyond criticism, but their results 
are so superior to those of the liability sys- 
tem, that the claims of their advocates may 
be regarded as wholly justified. 


The success with which compensa- 
tion legislation is lessening the need 
for charitable relief is emphasized in the 
eighty-first annual report, recently 
issued, of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 

Says the report: 


In 1914 the A. I. C. P. participated with 
other social organizations in a successful 
endeavor to secure compensation for deaths 
and injuries in industry. It did this be- 
cause it believed that this was a proper 
charge upon industry and should not be 
left to the uncertainty of reference of such 
cases to public or private relief organiza- 


tions. It also believed that the develop- 
ment of workmen’s compensation would 
tend to stimulate the reduction of the total 
volume of accidents in industry. 

Ten years’ results of the operation of the 
workmen’s compensation act have amply 
justified the effort. Accidents are now 
compensated for with a certainty. Hos- 
pital and medical care are provided insur- 
ing a maximum of possibility of early re- 
covery and return to industry and a con- 
siderable group of families are removed from 
the necessity of applying for relief to any 
organization. Furthermore, the experience 
of the past ten years has demonstrated that 
the volume of dependency created from this 
source was too great to be readily met as 
a relief problem by either public or private 
organizations. Evidence seems to indicate 
also that the operation of this law is tending 
to reduce the total volume of distress due 
to accidents in industry. 


Compensation laws have proved that 
they can and do soften the blow to 
family well being of an accident. They 
are doing away with a vast deal of the 
suffering and want and broken lives 
resulting from disabling injuries. 
They still, however, fall short of their 
possibilities. 


DESIRABLE STANDARDS FOR WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION 


What remains to be done to make 
compensation legislation adequate? 
To include all workers and to bring 
every law abreast of the standards, for 
instance, embodied in the bill now 
awaiting belated action by Congress to 
provide accident compensation for 
private employes in the District of 
Columbia, would mark a new era in 
protection against accidents. The 
chief standards to be aimed at may be 
briefly outlined, thus: 

(1) Relief must be certain, prompt and 
automatic, and applicable to all. Cer- 
tainty is provided by requiring em- 
ployers to take out accident insurance. 
Promptness calls for the commission 
form of administration which elimi- 
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nates costly delays of court procedure; 
for a short “waiting period,” and for 
the penalizing of unwarranted appeals 
from awards. Automatic relief, with- 
out the waste of litigation costs or the 
unfairness of unreviewed settlements, 
is assured by proper court review. 
Compensation should cover all occupa- 
tions, including small establishments. 

(2) Earning capacity of the injured 
worker must be restored as completely 
and as quickly as possible. This re- 
quires unlimited medical care so that 
needless permanent injuries may be 
averted; vocational rehabilitation (in- 
cluding maintenance when necessary) 
so that a man rendered unfit for his old 
occupation may be returned to indus- 
try in a job suited to his condition; and 
the creation of special funds for “ sec- 
ond injuries” to protect the employ- 
ability of permanently disabled persons, 
so that, for example, an employer need 
not hesitate to hire a man with one eye 
gone through fear that if an accident in 
his plant takes the remaining eye he 
will have to pay the higher compensa- 
tion for total blindness. 

(3) Loss of earnings due to accidents 
must be met at least to a degree that will 
prevent indwndual and family distres3 
and social degeneration. The scale of 
compensation payment should be ade- 
quate—at least two-thirds of wages, 
subject to a weekly maximum of not 
less than $20. In fixing the compen- 
sation rate the probable increase of 
earnings of a minor should be taken 
into account. Certainly in death cases 
and possibly also in cases of permanent 
total disability, the size of the depend- 
ent family should be a factor in setting 
the rate. ‘The payments should con- 
tinue, without arbitrary limits, as long 
as there is actual need. To dependent 
children this should be long enough, 
say to the age of 18, to permit proper 
education for future work; to widows cr 
parents until death or remarriage; to 
the injured worker until his earning 


power is restored. Compensation for 
permanent injury should cover the pe- 
riod of complete disability, the “healing 
period,” and also allow for permanently 
reduced earnings. 

(4) The stimulus of compensation 
laws to accident prevention should be 
fully utilized. Wilful misconduct or 
carelessness by either employer or em- 
ploye should be penalized by decreasing , 
the compensation. An aid in keeping 
children out of prohibited employment, 
and hence out of danger, is the pro- 
vision for imposing double or triple 
compensation for injuries to minors 
illegally employed. And, as noted 
before, “merit rating” by insurance 
companies and state funds is effective 
in encouraging employers to make their 
works safe and thus win a lower in- 
surance rate. 


A. DOZEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


No American compensation law has 
yet achieved these desirable standards 
in all respects. The Federal act cover- 
ing the half million civilian employes of 
the government is perhaps the most 
nearly satisfactory. | Nevertheless, 
amazingly rapid progress has been 
made. 

It was in 1910, in New York, that 
the first compensation law of general 
application was enacted. This was 
declared unconstitutional but the 
constitution was thereupon amended, 
permitting the enactment of a com- 
pulsory law in 1914. The tide set in 
during 1911 when compensation was 
adopted in New Jersev, Washington, 
Nevada, Wisconsin and half a dozen 
other states. By 1925 forty-two states 
had enacted compensation laws, in 
addition to Alaska, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico and the Federal government. In 
1925 Arizona enacted a good law which, 
however, must be ratified by popular 
referendum in September. The six 
states that have as yet taken no action 
are all in the non-industrial South. 
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Wage-earners in private employment in 
the District of Columbia have, to the 
shame of Congress, been denied com- 
pensation protection, though an admira- 
ble bill has been pending for four years 
and twice has been given a strongly 
favorable committee report. 

Year after year the state legislatures 
have amended their compensation laws, 
in the light of experience, bringing them 
gradually closer to desirable standards. 
The trend has been steadily toward 
increased coverage, better medical care 
and more liberal payments. 


IMPROVEMENTS STILL TO Be MADE 


In the light of the adequate compen- 
sation standards outlined above, there 
comes to mind at once a number of 
outstanding deficiencies in American 
compensation legislation that call for 
immediate improvement. Six laws 
have failed to provide for administra- 
tion by commission. Six, including 
that of the great industrial state of 
Pennsylvania, still have a “waiting 
period” longer than seven days. As 
to broad coverage, in all but one 
compensation state agriculture and 
domestic service are excluded, except 
by voluntary arrangement; in 21 laws 
there are numerous exemptions, and 
in 12 laws only “hazardous” employ- 
ments are covered. Rehabilitation is 
carried on in 89 states, commonly 
under the Federal aid system, leaving 
a dozen states lagging. Maintenance 
during rehabilitation is provided thus 
far in only eight states. In all but 
nine laws there is need to include pro- 
tection against “second injuries.” The 
scale of compensation in 19 laws allows 
65 or 6624 per cent of wages, at least 
where there are dependents; the other 
23 laws should be raised to this stand- 
ard. A weekly maximum of $20 or 
more is granted in but nine laws; 36 
laws allow $15 or more, leaving six with 
less than $15, again including Penn- 
sylvania with a meagre $12. Twenty- 


seven Jaws do not yet take into ac- 
count In fixing rates the probable future 
earning power of a minor. Twenty-' 
one laws graduate payments according 
to the size of the family in death cases, 
and a few do so in disability cases also, 
but this most helpful practice should 
be given wide application in all laws. 
In 33 laws the period of compensation 
to widows should be extended to ‘“‘death 
or remarriage.” No state has yet 
fully met the standard of compensat- 
ing injured workers until their earning 
capacity is restored, although 19 laws 
do compensate for permanent total 
disability. A recent illustration of 
compensation deficiencies that must 
be overcome is found in the Indiana law 
as it applied to the dependents of the 
51 miners who were killed in a coal dust 
explosion at Sullivan, on February 20. 
No widow, regardless of the number of 
children dependent upon her, is en- 
titled under the Indiana law to more 
than a total of $4,060, or to compensa- 
tion for more than 300 weeks. Mani- 
festly, in many cases, the community 
will have to assume further responsi- 
bility when the compensation payments 
have ceased. 

With a great deal accomplished and 
much stil to be done, it is now an ac- 
cepted American principle that relief 
from the unfortunate results of occupa- 
tional injuries shall be provided through 
accident compensation legislation. 
In bringing all workers within the pro- 
tection of compensation and in raising 
every law to adequate standards, so as 
to provide the most perfect measure of 
relief that is possible under existing 
industrialism, it is most important to 
keep always in mind that accident com- 
pensation is a powerful preventive 
force. It is a higher service to prevent 
the injury of a worker than to give him 
and his family compensation for lost 
earnings, which however liberal cannot 
liquidate pain or sorrow or broken 
home life. The final goal is prevention. 


Recent Progress in the Control and Elimination of 
Industrial Diseases 


By Lez K. Franken, Pu.D. 
Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


NDUSTRIAL hygiene is one of the 
major branches of the field of pre- 
ventive medicine. Its prime impor- 
tance as a part of the life conservation 
movement is determined by the lerge 
number of persons who are exposed to 
hazards in industry. There are millions 
of men and women in the United States 
who, whether they like it or not, must 
accept the working conditions which 
they find in their particular workplaces. 
Only the conscience of industry and 
the depth of public interest stand be- 
tween these men and women and the 
industrial hazards to life and health and 
to the welfare of families. Substances 
used in industry, working processes, 
the sanitary and other physical condi- 
tion of workplaces are fixed for them. 
It is the aim and purpose of industrial 
hygiene to modify, so far as practi- 
cable, the specific hazards of industry 
to the end that there shall be less dis- 
abling illness, less suffering and fewer 
premature deaths as the result of the 
hazards to health which the work- 
people of this country accept as a 
necessary condition to employment. 
During the past fifteen years there 
has been an ever-widening appreciation 
of the constructive work which in- 
dustry can perform to mitigate dis- 
tinctly industrial hazards to health and 
life. Yet, even at the present time, we 
have no way of accurately measuring 
the prevalence and the resulting mor- 
tality and other social costs of indus- 
trial disease. While health and in- 
dustrial conditions are undoubtedly 
much better than they were fifteen 
years ago, this judgment is based 
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largely upon impressions derived from 
generalized data quite remote from 
specific situations in given industries. 
Further progress in industrial hygiene 
will depend largely on the steps which 
are taken to make comprehensive 
record of the exposures to specific 
hazards, the illnesses, disability and 
deaths which arise from such hazards, 
and from critical analysis of the re- 
sulting facts. 

We can feel confident, however, that 
there has been real progress in the 
control of industrial diseases during the 
past decade. Certain general statistical 
evidence is available for one or two 
sources of social loss. There are other 
evidences that the work of the past 
decade has been effective in the recog- 
nition of specific local situations and 
that further and substantial progress 
will be made in the near future. 


SPECIFIC PROGRESS 


Perhaps the best instance of ap- 
parently successful control of one 
hazard is the experience with phos- 
phorus poisoning in the match indus- 
try. After attention had been directed 
to this problem, more than ten years 
ago, legislation was enacted which 
placed a prohibitive tax upon matches 
containing white phosphorus. This led 
shortly to the practical abolition of the 
use of this substance in the manufac- 
ture of matches and consequently to 
the practical extinction of white phos- 
phorus poisoning among workers in 
this industry. 

At, or about that time, general in- 
terest was aroused in the problem of 
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lead and other industrial poisonings. 
Wide publicity was then given to the 
health hazards in industries using lead 
compounds. While there are no sta- 
tistics available on the reduction in 
cases of lead poisoning, there are cer- 
tain facts which suggest that marked 
progress has been made in controlling 
this hazard. The death rate from 
chronic lead poisoning among white 
males at ages fifteen and over, in the 
Industrial Department of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, de- 
clined from a figure of 15.7 for each 
1,000,000 of such policyholders in 1912 
to a rate of 6.6 per 1,000,000 in 1924. 
This represented a reduction of 58 per 
cent in the death rate from chronic 
lead poisoning. Among males in the 
U.S. Registration Area at ages 15-74 
years, the death rate in 1911 was 6.4 
per 1,000,000 and in 1923, 3.9 per 
1,000,000. This represents a decline of 
89 per cent in the death rate from 
chronic lead poisoning among all males 
in the population of the Registration 
Area at ages 15-74 years. 

It should be recalled also that this 
marked decline in the death rate from 
chronic lead poisoning took place in 
the presence of an increase in the use of 
lead compounds in industry. I refer 
particularly to the increase in the 
manufacture of rubber tires, to the new 
and widely developed industry of auto- 
mobile painting which involves very 
serious exposure to lead poisoning, to 
the extensive development in the man- 
ufacture of storage batteries as ancillary 
to the automobile and radio industries. 

Some scattered information is avail- 
able on the reduction in lead poisonings 
in specific establishments. In one 
paint manufacturing establishment, 
before measures of control were estab- 
lished, 20 per cent of the working force 
was ill and six weeks was the average 
term of service in the dry-color depart- 
ment. After certain hygienic measures 


were instituted, there occurred prac- 
tically no illnesses from lead poisoning 
and the personnel of this department 
remained fairly stable. In a car manu- 
facturing establishment where seventy- 
seven cases of lead poisoning occurred 
in one year, the institution of hygienic 


-measures resulted in the practical 


abolition of lead poisoning in the follow- 
ing year. In the state of Ohio some 
rather remarkable work has been done 
in the reduction of lead poisoning 
following the adoption of the so-called 
“Lead Law” in the state in 1913. In 
twelve industrial establishments which 
formerly produced practically all of 
the reported cases of lead poisoning, 
after the adoption of preventive meas- 
ures, lead poisoning has practically 
disappeared. Dr. Hayhurst says that 
it Is now rare to receive case reports of 
lead poisoning from these plants and 
he is convinced, after thoroughly in- 
vestigating the methods adopted to 
prevent lead poisoning, that such cases 
seldom occur and that those which do 
occur are invariably mild in form. 

We have practically no historical 
information on the control of other oc- 
cupational poisonings. Only four 
deaths from this cause were reported 
in the experience of the Industrial 
Department of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in 1924. For this 
reason it seemed hardly worthwhile to 
develop the historical statistics for 
these poisonings from the records of 
the Metropolitan. 


Some GENERAL MORTALITY STATISTICS 


There are no other sources in the 
morbidity or mortality statistics avall- 
able to us which throw any more light 
on specific progress in the control of 
the industrial diseases in the United 
States. But there are some generalized 
mortality statistics which suggest that 
there has been fundamental progress 
in the alleviation of industrial stress. 
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Thus the expectation of life of white 
males above ten years of age in the 
Industrial Department of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company was 
45.6 years in 1911-1912. In the year 
1923, the expectation for this group 
was 51.0 years, a gain of more than 64% 
years in the interim. The death rate 
among white males at the ages of 15-64 
years in the Industrial Department of 
the Metropolitan in 1911 was 18.77 per 
1,000; in 1923 the death rate was 9.40 
per 1,000, or a reduction of nearly 82 
per cent over this period. Between 
1911 and 192$, the death rate of white 
females at the same age period in the 
Industrial Department of this Com- 
pany declined only 24 per cent from a 
figure of 10.52 in 1911 to 7.98 in 1923. 
The more favorable rate of decline in 
mortality for adult white males sug- 
gests that there may have been life- 
saving influences at work among these 
white males which did not apply to the 
group cf white females, who were in- 
fluenced by the same forces of improve- 
ment in domestic and general com- 
munity conditions as affected white 
males. It is impossible to say how 
much of this more favorable decline in 
the death rate of adult males was due 
to improved industrial conditions. One 
must consider a host of forces not 
subject to direct measurement: pro- 
hibition, hygienic instruction of men 
in the army, the wider contacts of men 
with the flow of ideas emanating frem 
the public health movement, ete. 

The facts for the decline in the death 
rate of tuberculosis of the lungs among 
white males and white females at ages 
15-64 years are also of interest. Be- 
tween 191] and 19283, the decline in the 
death rate for tuberculosis of the lungs 
was 57 per cent for white males and 
only 46 per cent for white females. 
This favorable margin of 11 per cent 
in the decline of the tuberculosis death 
rate for white males may not, of course, 


be credited entirely to improvements 
in industrial conditions. We must con- 
sider seriously the effect of the anti- 
tuberculosis work of the past twenty 
vears, especially in view of the fact that 
males in the population have been able 
to take advantage of sanatorium and 
other curative facilities more readily 
than have females. The industrial 
factor is present in these statistics, of 
course, but the extent of its influence 
is masked by many other factors, the 
precise effect of which cannot be 
measured. 

If the facts could be secured, I be- 
lieve it would be found that total mor- 
tality directly ascribable to all of the 
factors of industrial character com- 
bined, other than accidents, would not 
amount to as much as the mortality 
from a single disease such as pneu- 
monia or Bright’s disease or what 
amounts to about one death per one 
thousand lives per year. It seems pos- 
sible that when the scattered elements 
cf the industrial hygiene movement are’ 
brought together and when the report- 
ing of industrial disease and of the con- 
sequent mortality is placed upon a 
reasonably sound basis, then specific 
Enes of action will be developed which 
will shortly result in the practical ex- 
tinction of the sickness and mortality 
arising from this cause. We may be 
overestimating the force of specific 
cccupational hazards upon the general 
mortality record. Only the effective 
reporting of industrial disease and of its 
direct effects will enable us to gauge 
this factor. It 1s hoped that steps can 
be taken to secure on a uniform basis 
the facts which will, for the first time, 
give us an adequate idea of the effect 
of industrial hazards upon the general 
mortality record. 


Tae PEYSICILAN IN [NDUSTRY 


There are certain other facts which 
suggest that industry today has a 
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better control over occupational haz- 
ards to health than it had ten or fifteen 
years ago. These are not facts in 
respect to the specific prevalence and 
mortality of industrial diseases, but 
relate to the organization of work in 
industrial hygiene and to substantial 
refinements in methods of attack. 
Consider first, the rise of the physi- 
cian in industry. A large number of the 
more important establishments now 
employ industrial physicians on a 
` full-time basis. The work of these men 
in selecting personnel for work in the 
industry, in conducting periodic medi- 
cal examinations, in organizing and 
conducting clinics, and in making 
special studies for the prevention of 
industrial disease, all have, no doubt, 
had a beneficial effect upon the health 
of the workers engaged in these in- 
dustries. The Annual Proceedings of 
the Association of Industrial Physi- 
cians show that a large number of 
doctors are now engaged in the active 


study of the problem of industrial 


disease. Furthermore, the work of 
these men in industry is encouraged by 
the research and survey activity of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, the Bureau 
of Mines, and other Federal Depart- 
ments, the state departments of health 
and labor, and the departments of in- 
dustrial hygiene of a number of pro- 
gressive medical schools. Out of a 
total of forty-eight states, twenty-six 
are reported to have the supervision of 
the health of workers under labor 
departments, while four states and the 
District of Columbia have similar 
functions under the health depart- 
ments. 


STATE AND FEDERAL AID 


The movement for the compensation 
of occupational diseases has progressed 
to the point where, at the present time, 
twelve states and the Federal Govern- 
ment provide compensation, either for 


occupational diseases generally or for 
designated diseases of this class.1 No 
statistics of any great value to the 
industrial hygiene movement have been 
published for the compensable occu- 
pational diseases. The right organi- 
zation of data sources, the display of 
the facts on uniform schedules for the 
several industries and areas, and the 
prompt publication of the results of 
tabulation, are problems of the future. 
It may be possible that within a few 
vears a plan may be drawn up for the 
tabulation and publication of the sta- 
tistics of industrial diseases developed 
in the compensation field. These will 
be as useful as are the facts on indus- 
trial accidents now being reported in 
accordance, more or less, with the 
requirements set forth by the Commit- 
tee on Statistics ? of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions. 

A. further progressive step was taken 
by the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in 1916 in the organization of its in- 
dustrial clinic. It was felt at that 
time that a really accurate determina- 
tion of the incidence of occupational 
diseases and poisonings involved the 
preparation of machinery for recog- 
nizing these diseases. At that hospital 
every patient coming to the out-patient 
department was interviewed by an 
assistant familiar with the hazards of 
industry. All cases which could pos- 
sibly be of occupational origin were 
referred to the Industrial Clinic under 
Dr. Wade Wright. In this way 5,000 
out of a total of 82,000 admissions to the 
out-patient department were referred 
to the Industrial Clinic, and approxi- 
mately 2,000 of these were ultimately 
found to be suffering from occupa- 
tional disorders of one kind or another. 


1 Bulletin No. 879, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, p. 6. 

* Bulletin 276, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Govt. Ptg. Office, Washington, D. C., 1920. 
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Dr. D. C. Parmenter,’ who is now in 
charge of the Industrial Clinic at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, re- 
ported that in 1928, out of 27,888 cases 
admitted to the out-patient depart- 
ment, 5.6 per cent consisted of new 
admissions to the Industrial Clinic. In 
the first three months of 1924 there 
were 407 cases of exposure to industrial 
hazards. Of these, 151 were exposures 
to lead and sixty-four to various other 
types of poisons. It is possible that the 
wider extension of this practice in other 
areas would result favorably. 

Another forward look suggests that 
real progress in industrial liygiene will 
depend upon localized rather than 
generalized effort. Thus, for instance, 
the health hazard of silicate dust in the 
granite working industry involves a 
careful survey of granite quarrying and 
cutting. Following the studies of Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman into the effect of 
the dust hazard in Barre, Vermont, and 
vicinity, steps are being taken cur- 
rently to determine ways and means of 
mitigating this hazard. Specific local 
situations can be treated in a similar 
manner and practical suggestions made 
for the control of industrial hazards. 
These constructive efforts have re- 
sulted from the joint action of employ- 
ers, employes and public officials in- 
terested in the problem of industrial 
hygiene. Other successful instances of 
such co-operative efforts are the studies 
made of the hazards of the garment 
industry in New York City and of the 
hazards of the printing trades. 

In the immediate future we may have 
to deal with newer hazards. The recent 
experience with necrosis following what 
is apparently the effect of radium in 
the manufacture of watch dials, the 
hazards incidental to the manufacture 
of tetra-ethyl lead, and the sharp 

3 Opportunities for Industrial Service in a 
General Hospital, Jr. Ind. Hyg., February, 1925, 
p. 85. 


prominence of the carbon monoxid 
hazard for garage workers, are in- 
stances in point. We have, therefore, 
to deal not only with the industrial 
hazards which are already recognized, 
but to provide facilities for the detection 
and prevention of newer hazards which 
arise in the course of industrial de- 
velopment. I may summarize the 
chief points in my paper as follows: 


SUMMARY 


(1) The meager statistics available 
indicate that the industrial hygiene 
movement of the past decade has begun 
to show results specifically in the reduc- 
tion of mortality from lead poisoning, 
and by general implication in reducing 
the mortality from other diseases and 
conditions. By the industrial hygiene 
movement we mean not only the spe- 
cific measures in medicine and sanita- 
tion which have been applied in the 
study and prevention of specific in- 
dustrial hazards, but also the asso- 
ciated forces which have been respon- 
sible for raising the general level of 
well-being of the wage-working popu- 
lation of the United States and Canada. 

(2) Commendable progress has been 
made in specific industries in providing 
adequate medical and sanitary service 
directed at the alleviation of hazards 
to health arising out of the materials 
and processes characteristic of these 
industries. 

(8) The work in industrial medicine 
carried on by the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, the Harvard Medical 
School and the Harvard School of 
Public Health, together with the work 
of other schools of medicine and public 
health, have provided facilities not only 
for the detection and treatment of in- 
dustrial diseases but also have added 
materially to the capacity of the 
younger physicians of the country to 
treat adequately the industrial diseases 
which occur in their practice. 
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(4) The departments of labor and of 
health of the state governments, and 
the health departments of certain 
cities, have developed facilities for the 
detection, prevention and treatment of 
these diseases. While the steps which 
have already been taken are little more 
than preliminary gestures toward a 
more comprehensive and effective pro- 
gram, even this amount of progress 1s 
commendable and indicates what can 
be done in the future when an enlight- 
ened public sentiment is geared to 
official facilities. 

(5) There seems to be a distinct need 
for a uniform plan of reporting indus- 
trial diseases and for the succinct state- 
ment and publication of the facts 


reported. Statistics thus compiled 
would act not only as indicators of the 
extent of the problem at the present 
time, but would establish bench-marks 
against which the progress of the future 
may be measured. 

(6) The experience with the com- 
pensation of industrial diseases is still 
too scanty to warrant any definite 
statement of fact on the prevalence of 
industrial diseases in the wage-working 
population. It is hoped that the im- 
provement of these facilities for in- 
surance coverage will carry with it a 
plan for effective work in the reporting, 
prevention and treatment of occu- 
pational disease. 


The Family Allowance System as a Protector 
of Children 


By Paut H. Dovaias 
Professor of Industrial Relations, University of Chicago 


Brest Meruops or CHILD PROTECTION 


HE most effective way in which 

society can protect children is in 
providing their parents with sufficient 
income so that they can be brought up 
properly. It is folly to expect wage- 
earners with’ unduly low incomes to 
feed, clothe and rear their children in 
any adequate fashion. Even the nec- 
essary knowledge of child hygiene is a 
costly affair which is beyond the reach 
of the mothers of the poor. Give a 
family of average intelligence sufficient 
money and it will not only be able to 
take care of its children but it will grad- 
ually learn to do so. 

It is the most cruel form of uncon- 
scious hypocrisy for business men to 
pay insufficient wages to those of their 
employes who are fathers of families 
and then by contributing to child wel- 
fare agencies to feel that they have dis- 
charged their duty. The child-caring 
agencies, for all their efforts, cannot re- 
move more than a small fraction of the 
injury which the children suffer from 
the poverty in their homes. Employers 
and social workers alike need to beware 
of thinking that social work, for all its 
valuable contributions, is an adequate 
substitute for a decent wage. The 
most pressing obligation is for industry 
to put its system of wage payment 
upon an adequate basis and, until this 
is done, social reform will swim against 
the tide. 


FALLACY OF THE Famriy-or-FIve WAGE 


How, then, may an adequate wage 
be secured? Here a curious obliquity 
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in the claims of the advocates of the 
living wage doctrine should be noted. 
They have urged that all the workers 
should be guaranteed enough to sup- 
port a family of five, forgetful of the 
fact that this would be far more than 
was needed by those with fewer depend- 
ents and less than was needed by 
those with more. The twenty-seven 
per cent of our adult males who are 
bachelors patently do not need enough 
to support such a family nor do those 
married men who either have no chil- 
dren, or but one or two. How dom- 
inant numerically such families are, 
has been shown by the 1921 British 
Census which showed that forty-two 
per cent of the married or widowed men 
in fourteen counties either had no 
children under sixteen years of age or 
made no statement, while twenty-three 
per cent had but one child and sixteen 
per cent had only two. Only nine per 
cent of this group actually had three 
such children to support, while slightly 
over ten per cent had four or more 
children. These results are in gen- 
eral corroborated by such American in- 
vestigations into the composition of our 
families as those incidentally made by 
the U. S. Bureau of* Labor in 1901,} 
and by Professor H. A. Millis for the 
Ilinois Health Insurance Commission. 

To pay to all male workers a wage 
sufficient to support a family of five 
would then only meet the actual needs 
of at the most not more than a tenth 
of the men; it would be insufficient for 
another tenth and more than was 


1 Ses Eighteenth Annual Report, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor, p. 56. 
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needed by at least four-fifths? Many 


adults, particularly bachelors and child- ’ 


less couples, would be supported in 
more than a handsome style while a 
large percentage of the children would 
still lack the essential things of life. 
For while probably only ten per cent 
of the men have more than three de- 
pendent children, yet, since these are 
the large families, probably some- 
where between thirty-five and forty 
per cent of the children are members 
of these families.’ The family-of-five 
advocates seem to believe that by 
grossly outpaying many workers they 
will atone for greatly underpaying 
others. 

The final absurdity of the family-of- 
five contention is evidenced by the fact 
that there were approximately 28.2 
million adult males who were gainfully 
employed in this country in 1920. To 
have paid each enough to have sup- 
ported a family of five would have 
meant granting maintenance for no 
less than 141 million people. But 
since the Census showed there were not 
quite 106 million people in the country 
in that year, such a wage would have 
provided support for over thirty-five 
million non-existent wives and children. 
This is not all, since the six million em- 
ployed juveniles of sixteen years and 
over and the six million adult women 
who were gainfully employed were 
probably at the very least self-support- 
ing. The universalization of the fam- 
ily-of-five wage would mean that nearly 
forty-eight million phantom depend- 
ents would be provided for,‘ while at 


2 When the single men are taken into account, 
the English returns for the fourteen counties ap- 
parently showed that only seven per cent of all 
the men are married and have three such children 
to support, and slightly less than eight per cent 
with more than this number. 

3 In England thirty-eight per cent of the chil- 
dren were in these families. 

10r rather, forty-eight million more dependents 
than existed in the country as a whole. Since 


the same time millions of flesh and 
blood children would lack adequate 
support. 

It is this padding of the number of 
dependents which seems to make it 
financially impossible for most mdus- 
tries to pay their workers enough to 
support a family of five. Industry can 
and should provide a living to all those 
that are actually dependent upon it for 
support, but it cannot and shouldnot 
be expected to bear on its back the bur- 
den of supporting large numbers of 
fictitious dependents. 


ESSENTIALS OF A J UST SYSTEM 


If we desire that the payment by in- 
dustry of a living wage should indeed 
become a reality, we cannot allow the 
single men to fight any longer behind 
the skirts of the married. When the 
bachelors ask that all laborers be 
given enough to support a family of 
five, they are in effect asserting that 
it is quite correct to pay to millions 
of the population less than they need 
if a much larger group of workers 
is paid vastly more than they need. 
This is indeed a comfortable doctrine 
for those who are thus paid in excess of 
their needs, but it is not one which 
should appeal in the future to the real 
advocates of the living wage principle. 
We shall make progress only if we give 
up our attempt to adjust the needs of 
diversely constituted family groups to 
the rigidity of the Procrustean bed 
which advocates of the family-of- 
five standard would have us adopt. 
Is not rather the proper principle that 
of graduating the minimum payment 
according to the number of persons de- 
pendent upon a worker for support? 
This would mean, for example,{that an 


many of the children in the larger families would 
not be provided for by the family-of-five wage, 
industry would really pay for more than forty- 
eight million fictitious dependents to those with 
Jess than four dependents. 
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unmarried man would be guaranteed 
enough to maintain himself away from 
home, plus a margin to allow for sav- 
ings for marriage, but no more. If he 
were sufficiently capable he might then 
induce his employer to pay him more, 
but this would come because of his 
added ability and not because of any 
inherent right. In other words, he 
would not be paid for a wife and chil- 
dren that he did not have to support. 
In practice, therefore, instead of being 
guaranteed—say——$1,600 for a family 
of five, he would receive as a minimum 
approximately half that amount, or 
$800. If he were married and his wife 
were not gainfully employed, then un- 
der the plan suggested they would be 
granted an added allowance sufficient 
to compensate for the added expense 
which the wife occasioned. This, on 
approximately the same scale of living, 
would amount to about $250. Further 
allowances of approximately $200 
would be made for each dependent 
child. In this way, each family would 
be protected according to its need, in- 
stead of the vast majority being either 
over- or under-cared for as would be 
the case were any uniform minimum 
applied to families with widely vary- 
ing numbers of dependents. - 

The natural objection which is raised 
against any such plan as this is that it 
would lead employers to discriminate 
against men with dependents. Since 
they would have to be paid much more 
than the unmarried, would not the em- 
ployers naturally lay them off first and 
hire them last? The more dependents 
a man had, the more difficult it would 
be for him to secureemployment. The 
last lot of the poor workman with a 
family, it is argued, would therefore be 
worse than the first, for, instead of be- 
ing generally able to find employment 
at inadequate wages, he would now 
be unable to find employment at 
all, 
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This danger however can be avoided, 
as it has been in Europe, by making the 
burden of the allowances for wives and 
children a charge, not upon the em- 
ployer of a given workman, but upon 
all the employers of a given locality or 
trade group who would be organized for 
the purpose into a fund. The contribu- 
tions of each employer to this fund 
would then be computed upon some 
basis which would be absolutely inde- 
pendent of the number of dependents 
which his particular workers had to 
support. This may be illustrated by a 
simple example. Let us assume that a 
hundred employers with 10,000 work- 
men, and an annual wage bill of $12,- 
000,000, form an equalization fund. 
These 10,000 workmen, if they are rep- 
resentative, would have approximately 
12,000 dependent children instead of 
the 80,000 which the family-of-five ad- 
vocates ascribe to them. With an 
allowance of $200 for each child, the 
total sum paid out in allowances an- 
nually therefore would be $2,400,000. 
This could be assessed upon the em- 
ployers either according to the number 
employed or the amount paid out in 
wages. If the former method were 
used, then each employer would pay an 
ennual assessment of $240 and a 
monthly levy of $20 for each workman 
employed. If upon the latter method, 
then the assessment would amount to 
twenty per cent of the amount that he 
paid out in the form of wages. In 
either case, he would make the same 
contribution for a single workman in 
his employ as for a man with ten chil- 
dren and there would be no temptation 
for him to discriminate against the lat- 
ter in favor of the former. 


3 The assessments could also be based on: (1) 
the number of hours worked; (2) the number of 
units of product turned out; (8) the value of the 
product; and (4) the value added by manufac- 
tuze, but these are omitted from consideration jn 
this article for the sake of simplification. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES IN EUROPE 


Such a proposal may smack of the 
utopian but the developments in Eu- 
rope since the war have been moving 
rapidly in this direction. Thus in 
France there are now nearly 3,000,000 
workmen who fall under the family al- 
lowance system. All the government 
civil servants and all the workers in the 
mines and on the railways come under 
it, while there are in addition over 160 
funds employing over 1,200,000 work- 
men which also pay out allowances for 
dependents over and above the basic 
wage. These funds have their chief 
strength in the textile and metal indus- 
tries but have not yet gained any ap- 
preciable footing in agriculture. Over 
750,000,000 francs are now paid out an- 
nually in family allowances. Save on 
the railways, these plans have been 
voluntarily stituted by the employers 
and are not the result of legal compul- 
sion. ‘The primary reason for their es- 
tablishment seems to have been the 
necessity of protecting those with fam- 
ilies against the increase in the price 
level. 

In effect the real wages of the single 
men have been deflated by reason of 
the failure to advance their money 
wages commensurately, in order to pro- 
tect more adequately the families of 
their married fellows. This has meant 
that the basic wage has probably not 
been increased as rapidly as it would 
have been had the employers been 
forced to pay uniform advances to sin- 
gle men and heads of families alike. 

In Germany, the system is equally 
widespread. Not only are government 
employes granted family - allowances 
but this is true also of the railways, and 
of the mining, metal, textile, chemical, 
pulp, paper and cellulose industries, 
and partially the case in the stone and 
ceramic industries, in printing, the food 


trades and retail commerce as well. 
The German system is marked by a 
paucity of equalization funds as com- 
pared with France. The Berlin metal 
workers’ fund, which includes 240,000 
workmen, is virtually the only impor- 
tant body of this nature in Germany, 
although there are also seven other 
small funds. The reason for this scar- 
city of funds undoubtedly lies in the 
legislation concerning unemployment 
and the sharing of work which was 
passed by the Reichstag. When busi- 
ness falls off, the law requires that 
work be shared up to a certain point 
among all of the employes instead of 
being concentrated upon a fraction and 
the remainder laid off without any 
work. Moreover, when men are laid 
off because of lack of work, the single 
men and those without dependents 
must be dropped first. This protec- 
tion to those with dependents has 
largely obviated the necessity for equal- 
ization funds, since an employer can- 
not drop a married man in order to 
decrease the amount paid out in 
allowances,’ 

Allowances are paid to governmen- 
tal employes almost uniformly in the 
other countries of Europe while they 
are also paid in private industry in 
many countries. Thus there are 
270,000 industrial workers in Belgium 
included in such systems and eleven 
funds have been set up by employers to 
administer the allowances. A remark- 
able feature in the Belgium develop- 
ment has been the formation of a fund 
by the National Federation of Catho- 
lic Unions. Each affiliated union 
must pay to the national body an an- 
nual assessment of 275 francs for each 
of their members. No allowances are 
paid by the fund for the first two chil- 


ë Except insofar as a married man may be 
discharged for misconduct, personal inefficiency, 
etc. The Works Councils serve to see that this 
principle is not abused. 
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- dren, but beginning with the third a 
grant of 500 francs a year is paid 
monthly by mail until the child be- 
comes sixteen years of age. 

It should not be thought that these 
European systems are ideal. Devel- 
oping empirically as they have, the 
plans instituted by the employers are 
defective in at least the three following 
respects: 

(1) In the inadequacy of the allow- 
ance. In 1924 the average monthly 
allowances paid by the French funds 
for children were as follows:’ 


Child Average Monthly 
Allowance in France 

Ist... ; 19 

Bado ie Bn BSS a 27 

Srd...... ea 35 

4th. res 43 


children and thus in the large families 
the total family income is still generally 
insufficient. 

(2) In the failure to put the basic 
wage upon a scientific footing. The 
allowances have generally been super- 
imposed upon the existing wage scales 
and virtually no attempt has been 
made to determine how many persons 
should be supported by the basic wage 
nor to ascertain the cost of living for 
such a number in that locality. Sin- 
gle men therefore still have an unneeded 
surplus. 

(8) The undue use of the allowance 
system to penalize strikes. The em- 
ployers generally discontinue the allow- 
ances not only during the time in which 
the workmen have been out on strike 
but also for the remainder of the month, 
or allowance period, as well. This 
feature has been pointed to with pride 
by a representative of the important 
Rotbaix-Turcoing fund’ as causing the 

7 La Journee Industrielle, May 27, 1924. 

8 Achille Glorieur—-Repartition des charges 
entre les adherents des Caisses Comple Rendu 
111, Congres National des Alocation Familiales, 
p. 104. 


family men “to think before listening 
to agitation, to talk matters over with 
the employer, and to quit the shop 
only under exceptional circumstances.” 

These are defects which can and 
should be remedied. They are not 
valid objections to a rightly consti- 
tuted system. ‘The French and Bel- 
gian trades unions originally opposed 
the system but they have come to en- 
dorse it if properly safeguarded. They 
rightly demand that the employers 
should not be solely entrusted with its 
administration and that either the 
state or the workers or both should 
share in its administration. They 
would prefer also to have the allow- 
ances paid by the state instead of by 
industry and to raise the necessary 
funds by means of inheritance and in- 
come taxes. 


RELATION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE 
System TO WomEN WORKERS 
AND MOTHERS 


The relation of women’s wages ‘to 
men should not be overlooked in the 
introduction of any such system. The 
basic wage of women should be enough 
to support a single woman living away 
from home with an added allowance in 
order to enable her too to save for mar- 
riage. This minimum should amount 
to the same as that for the man since 
it costs her for the same scale at least 
as much to live as it does a man. 
Thus, while she may need less food she 
also requires more clothes and a more 
decent place of shelter. The depend- 
ents of women, moreover, should be 
protected by means of allowances just 
as are the dependents of men. This 
would secure an equal 'minimum for 
both sexes while it would permit the 
able members of each sex to secure dif- 
ferentials above the basic rate without 
regard to the number dependent upon 
them. Women would thus be enabled 
to compete on equal terms with men, 
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while men, freed of the fear that the 
women would undercut their rate, 
would not have the same tmducement 
to bar them from the more skilled 
trades which they now have. 

It is moreover highly desirable that 
the allowances should be paid to the 
mother of the family rather than to the 
father. This will make it more certain 
that the children will secure the bene- 
fits which are designed for them. At 
the same time, by making the wife 
more independent financially of her 
husband, it would lessen the tyranny 
which the present control of the fam- 
ily purse is all too likely to engender in 
the husband. Such a separation of the 
allowances from the basic wage would 
moreover make the single men less 
jealous of their married fellows than 
they would be were the workers them- 
selves to receive the allowances. 


Soa OBJECTIONS 


The three objections which are most 
commonly urged against such a plan 
are: (1) that it would lead to an undue 
increase in population, especially 
among the least desirable classes; (2) 
that it would decrease the energy with 
which men worked; (8) that it would 
violate economic laws in paying more 
to some less productive men who hap- 
pened to be married than to other more 
productive workers who were single. 

The first objection ignores the effect 
which the provision of a living wage to 
the submerged group would have in 
raising their standard of living. It is 
believed that, in view of our dynamic 
standards of consumption, this would 
come to exceed the bare minimum se- 
cured by the family allowance system. 
To have more children would force the 
parents to have less for themselves 
than they desired. There would there- 
fore still be an economic force making 
for small families. To this should be 
added the increasing reluctance of 


women to expose themselves to the 
hardships of bearing and rearing large 
families. These forces together with 
the increasing knowledge of contracep- 
tive methods would operate against an 
increase in the population. 

Would the allowances lead to a qual- 
itative degeneration of the population 
by fostering the multiplication of the 
least worthy strains? Here it should 
be remembered that the major portion 
of the present damage results from the 
growth of the feeble-minded and other 
types of defectives. These groups 
should be sterilized and it is only the 
indifference of the public which now 
prevents this from being done. In my 
opinion, the institution of an allowance 
system would greatly lessen this in- 
difference. The public would soon 
come to see if society or industry di- 
rectly supported the children brought 
into the world, that society at least 
should see to it that the grossly unfit 
should not be allowed to have children 
who would become direct burdens. 
The family allowance system may, 
moreover, be applied to those occupa- 
tions which are thought to contain the 
most naturally desirable elements and 
thus increase the birth rate in families 
where the high cost of children is caus- 
ing small families. 

The fear that family allowances 
would lessen the energy with which 
men worked is more applicable to a 
state supported system than to one 
conducted by industry. Under a state 
system, the allowances would be the 
right of the children whether or not the 
father were working. They would 
therefore tend to be paid not only dur- 
ing periods of unemployment but also 
to men who had left their position 
“without just cause” and who were 
not trying to obtam employment. 
Such a system would encourage idling 
and would indeed be a form of vaga- 
bond’s wage. A system supported by 
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industry would pay the allowances only 
while the father was employed or at 
most if he were unemployed through 
no fault of his own. It would not 
pay out money to the families of men 
discharged for cause or of idlers who 
were attached to no industry. It is 
largely for this reason that I believe an 
industrially supported system would be 
preferable. 

Some, however, fear that a guaran- 
teed income which would be paid as 
long as a man were employed would 
lessen his incentive for effort. This ob- 
jection is based upon the assumption 
that the fear of physical want is the 
only effective lash with which to drive 
men on to work. ‘This ignores the fact 
that the provision of a physical min- 
imum, (and it is only that which the 
basic wage and the allowances should 
provide for unskilled labor) would 
put the workers in better health and 
spirits and hence would make them 
able to turn out more work. More- 
over, once the workers were assured of a 
physical minimum, they would want 
more. “The cost of living,” as a wag 
once remarked, “is always a little bit 
more than you have.” Most men 
would therefore strive to earn a differ- 
ential over and above their basic min- 
imum in order to secure their desired 
comforts. 

The third objection is based on the 
belief that it is a violation of natural 
law to pay people on any other basis 
than relative productivity. It is of 
course true that the sum of the mini- 
mum wages of the group as a whole 
cannot be greater than the combined 
productivity of its members. If they 
were, then the employers eventually 
would probably not hire them and 
wages would have to be reduced. But 
it does not follow that the amounts 
paid to each worker must conform to 
his individual productivity. Each em- 
ployed person would be assured a 


minimum sufficient to support himself. 
If he were unable to earn even this, he 
would not’ be employed. But part of 
the amount which the workers pro- 
duced over this minimum would be 
pooled and distributed not on the basis 
of relative effectiveness but on the basis 
of need. Such a system is in effect very 
similar to the pooling proposal of the 
British coal miners in 1920-21. They 
wished to take part of the surplus from 
the more productive mines and then 
use it to increase wages in the less 
naturally favored. 

It would be difficult, however, for an 
individual employer to put the system 
in its entirety into effect. Were he to 
deflate the wages of single men to a 
point where they would be just suffi- 
cient to support themselves with an 
allowance for saving, the bachelors 
would tend to leave his employ and to 
go to the other plants where the higher 
and competitive scale of wages pre- 
vailed.* The employer would thus find 
himself saddled with a very high ratio 
of dependents and hence his costs 
would be appreciably greater than if 
the original proportion of single men 
had stayed with him. By thus drawing 
away the single men, it would probably 
also mean ultimately an increase in the 
total wage bill over the original amount. 
This would serve to deter hard-pressed 
businesses from individually instituting 
such a plan. Prosperous firms and 
those enjoying a monopolistic or semi- 
monopolistic position would of course 
be much more able to do so. 

It is therefore desirable that as many 
firms as possible should combine to 
introduce the system. The more such, 
the more possible it will be to deflate 

° This would also tend to be true of married 
men, the sum of whose allowances and basic 
wages was less than the competitive level, save 
insofar as the expectation of securing allowances 
for future dependents acted as a restraining in- 


fluence to keep these workers attached to their 
employer’s plant. 
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the wages of the single men. If indi- 
vidual businesses institute such a plan, 
it will probably be better for them to 
add the allowances to the existing base 
rate instead of cutting this to a point 
where it would be sufficient to support 
only a single man. Retaining the 
present basic wage rate would prob- 
ably mean in most localities that the 
wife would be cared for from it and 
that no added allowance need be given 
for her. It would also lessen the need 
for granting allowances to other adult 
dependents, such as parents, etc. The 
allowances would then start only with 
the children and if the basic wage were 
sufficient for one or two children, then 
the grants would begin only with the 
second or third as the case might be. 

One of the most auspicious periods 
for employers to launch such a system 
would be during the early phase of the 
upswing of the business cycle. Prices 
are then advancing and after a lag 
wages follow. It would be relatively 
easy then to give the increase in the 
form of allowances for the children and 
not increase the wages of the single 
men as rapidly. They would not 
object as strenuously to this as to an 
absolute cut in money wages. It is of 
course true that if their wages fell 
greatly below the competitive level 
they would tend to transfer to other 
occupations. 


Tan FUTURE 


There are some indications that 
American employers are beginning to 
recognize that only some such system 
as the author has outlined will solve the 
dilemma in which advocates of the 
living wage find themselves. Thus the 
various foreign mission boards in this 
country have long paid married mis- 
sionaries more than single and have 
granted allowances for children. With- 
in the last few months, Mr. W. H. 
Ludens, of Reading, Pennsylvania, has 


established an allowance system which 
grants to the parents $250 a year for 
children over fourteen who are at school. 
This is a most interesting innovation 
which would seem logically to call for 
its extension to children who are under 
fourteen years as well. 

There is a challenging opportunity 
for individual employers to put the 
essentials of such a system into effect. 
Due to the barriers in the way of any 
one business being able to deflate the 
wages of the unmarried, such a meas- 
ure would generally add to a firm’s 
expense. But experimentation with 
this principle by relatively prosperous 
and progressive firms is greatly needed 
and is possible for many. 

It seems probable however that if 
the system is to be adopted on as wide 
a scale as is desirable, some form of 
pressure will have to be applied to 
the less prosperous and less progressive 
employers. This might take the form 
of governmental action which would 
probably be constitutional if applied 
to the railways, coal mines, and public 
utilities. Such governmentally created 
systems could, and in the opinion of 
the writer should, be administered by 
the employers and employes of the 
industry in question. 

Employers’ associations, reluctant 
as they are to interfere in the affairs of 
individual plants, might also take the 
initiative in making such a system 
general among their members and in 
setting up the equalization funds to 
handle the finances. If the trade 
unions could be brought to realize the 
advantages of the plan, they too might 
be very useful in generalizing its 
acceptance through the medium of 
‘trade agreements. Finally, there is a 
promising field for the application of 
such a principle to public and non- 
profit making services. Teachers and 
government employes would be par- 
ticularly appropriate groups for its 
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application, while charitable agencies 
and colleges could also put it into effect 
for their workers and instructing staffs 
respectively. The principle would 
moreover be applicable in the case of 
ministers. Local churches could thus 


make contributions to district funds’ 


from which allowances would be added 
for the children of the ministers of the 
denomination within the given district. 

Despite all the difficulties involved, 
the fact that it is virtually the only 
way of securing a living wage should 
lead to its ever widening adoption. 


The next few years should witness some 
very interesting developments notably 
on the continent of Europe, but also in 
England, Australia and the United 
States as well.1° 


1e The family allowance system is discussed 
more thoroughly in the following books: Rath- 
bone, E. F., The Dusinhertted Family; Douglas, 
P. H., Wages and the Family; Studies and Reports 
of the International Labor Office, Series D 
(Wages and Hours) No. 13, Family Allowances; 
Piddington, A. B., Our Next Step (Melbourne); 
Guesdon, Victor, Le Mouvement de creation et 
d'extension des Caisses d'allocations familiales 
(Paris). ' 


Family Protection Through Supplemental Income 


By Francis ‘Tyson 
Professor of Economics, University of Pittsburgh 


HILD neglect, the costliest by- 
product of our industria] civiliza- 
tion, is largely the fault of the poor. 
Bernard Shaw has told us in his ironic 
wisdom that the real trouble with the 
poor is their poverty. Dr. Patten, as 
an economist, stated the claim even 
more definitely in his epigram: “Sin is 
misery; misery is poverty; the antidote 
of poverty is income.” ‘These asser- 
tions are something more than half- 
truths. While misery is often caused 
by individual defects, much of it is 
admittedly general, and results from 
our faulty institutions. In an indus- 
trial society, emphasis must be placed 
upon causes predominantly economic. 
Professor Douglas, in the preceding 
article on “The Family Allowance Sys- 
tem as a Protector of Children has well 
summarized the evidence that for a 
portion of the working population, in- 
_ come is inadequate to maintain normal 
life in families where there are three 
or more small children. Mainte- 
nance of decent standards is further 
impaired for many by loss of income 
during recurrent periods of industrial 
depression, seasonal idleness, or illness. 
If the principal disability of the poor is 
lack of income, and if with more ade- 
quate funds many would be in position 
to gain for themselves that health and 
efficiency which are essentials of the 
good life, economic issues become basic 
in a new child welfare program. 


EcoNoMiIc EVOLUTION AND ATTENDANT 


MALADJUSTMENT 


The acceptance of such a viewpoint 
need not compel acceptance of revolu- 
tionary measures. Progress and pov- 
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erty are contrasted phases of indus- 
trialism; and poverty can be shown to 
be a concomitant of progress. Shifts 
in trade and industry, and invention or 
improvement of machinery that mean 
ultimate advancement to many, dis- 
place workers who are unable to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. In 
America to-day there are conflicting 
tendencies: one a strong evolutionary 
pressure toward increasing wealth in 
which the workers participate through 
higher wages; the other a devolutionary 
trend toward inferior status that re- 
duces the income of the unskilled and 
inefficient. A differentiation is ap- 
parent among wage-earners. Ma- 
chine-operators in large scale industry 
receive super-wages that represent a 
share of new profits, while craftsmen 
secure through organization a distri- 
bution of income in theirfavor. Indus- 
trial evolution is transforming our 
people and benefiting new groups: the 
rising standard of life of whole sections 
of the working population and the 
increased welfare of their children are 
apparent. 

Economic society is bafflingly com- 
plex. Below these favored groups is a 
non-competing class of unskilled toilers, 
casual workers whose incomes are fixed 
by labor demand and supply, and whose 
wages are a mere subsistence fund 
inadequate for family support. Wages 
below a thousand dollars a year bring 
pressure that shows itself in heightened 
sickness and death rates, and in the 
disintegration of family life. In com- 
petitive industry unfavorable market 
conditions or bad management may 
compel a shutdown with enforced idle- 
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ness of many workers, as, for example, 
in whole sections of the bituminous 
coal industry to-day. Correction of 
such maladjustment is slow, yet de- 
terioration of child life is inevitable 
unless adequate measures of protection 
are speedily developed. The com- 
munity pays a fearful penalty when it 
permits poverty to impair the lives of 
its future citizens. , 

As our traditional individualism 
gives way to intelligence and we come 
to see more clearly that misfortune is 
often not a matter of personal derelic- 
tion but is due to conditions over which 
the individual has no control, we will be 
more willing to acknowledge a common 
responsibility for social ills and adopt 
community measures for their correc- 
tion. 

Economic evolution leaves a residuum 
of the poverty-stricken; sotial adjust- 
ment is the contrasting term that may 
be given to the forces working with the 
poor to maintain or reincorporate them 
in normal family life. New forms of 
social control dealing with the preven- 
tion of destitution tend to become active 
agents in the distribution of wealth. 
A little more of the national income will 
be diverted to the rehabilitation of 
submerged wage groups in the form of 
private gift, in slightly enhanced costs 
to industry, or through taxation. In 
an economically potent country like 
ours, the charges may be easily paid 
from the social surplus. It would 
involve not a deficit but an adjustment 
for economy. 


Economic Rieguts: Tur Rieur ro 
SECURITY 


Such adjustment requires a definition 
of economic rights and an agreement 
concerning a method for their enforce- 
ment. Political rights, once in ques- 
tion, are now unchallenged, and social 
rights—to the extent of provision for 
education and prohibition of child labor 


——have been established; but there re- 
mains the problem of economic security. 
To gain security there must be a con- 
tinuous, minimum, family income; the 
right to employment or to maintenance 
if work cannot be had; the right of 
compensation in sickness. ‘These sup- 
plements to income must be given to 
workers before industrial life is freed 
from misery and demoralizing anxiety. 

Security may be approximated in 
two ways: by insurance and by relief. 
A review of the program of social in- 
surance is beyond the scope of this 
paper. It would deal with the exten- 
sion of compensation for industrial 
accident and disease; to unemploy- 
ment, which is the major industrial 
hazard menacing the family; with in- 
surance against the sickness of wage- 
earners, which is the main cause of 
poverty; and with disability and old 
age protection. ‘This constructive pro- 
gram has been exhaustively presented, 
and is familiar to readers of this journal. 
In the mechanism of social insurance, 
now being perfected in Europe and 
Australia, capitalistic society seems to 
have found an economical means of 
stabilizing itself by limiting poverty 
through automatic supplementing of 
income, and by spreading to the whole 
group costs that now fall heavily upon 
the few. Unfortunately, such a public 
program is not now in harmony with 
our political tradition. Understood as 
yet by few it seems almost as unlikely 
of speedy adoption as is the extra 
family wage proposal of Professor 
Douglas. 

But another approach to the problem 
is of immediate practical worth. It 
raises the issue of fuller recognition of 
the right to relief from poverty. In 
America the development of organized 
private philanthropy has demonstrated 
experimentally a technical capacity to 
treat destitution. A more complete 
application of this technique in every 
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community will set up the ncrm of 
adequate family income as a “est of 
social solvency; will protect the normal 
individual from economic hazard as it 
already succors the defectives end the 
disabled; will eliminate the demoraliza- 
tion of the unscientific dole; and will 
substitute for the stigma of “caarity”’ 
a recognition of the social mandate to 
provide, through necessary material 
relief and wise counsel, the right of 
normal life. 

Two questions arise. First, to what 
extent do private philanthropic agen- 
cies perform the task of caring for the 
emergencies of the poor? Seccnd, may 
our discredited system of public out- 
door relief be regenerated? Tne latter 
question would have appeared utopian 
a few years ago, but amazing progress 
in the administration of mother’s 
assistance funds in the last decade and 
rapid acceptance of case work methods 
by public authorities in some places, 
has indicated that the develcpment of 
constructive public relief is possible. 


Tap Newer ATTITUDE OF SOCIAL 
WORK. 


In considering the problem of ade- 
quate family support from private social 
agencies we must face wide d:screpancy 
between ideal and practice. For in- 
stance, as early as the White House 
Conference, called by Presidant Roose- 
velt in 1909, the leaders oŻ the child 
welfare movement, in the first resolu- 
tion adopted, declared that 


Home life is the highest, finest product of 
civilization. It is the great molding force 
of mind and character. Children should 
not be deprived of it except for urgent and 
compelling reasons. Children of parents of 
worthy character suffering from temporary 
misfortune and children of reasonably 
efficient and deserving mothers who are 
without the support of the normal bread- 
winner should as a rule be kept with their 
parents, such aid being given as may be 


necessary to maintain suitable. homes for 
the rearing of the children. This aid should 
be given by such methods and from such 
sources as may be determined by the 
general relief policy of each community, 
preferably in the form of private charity 
rather than of public relief. Except in 
unusual circumstances the home should not 
be broken up for reasons of poverty... . 


Yet thirteen years later the editor of 
this volume in an eloquent but disillu- 
sioning paper, read at the National 
Social Work Conference of 1922, could 
point out almost with despair how 
appallingly little was being done in 
social work to “‘utilize the enormous 
resources that lie in the relationship of 
parent and child.” Some seven thou- 
sand child-caring institutions and agen- 
cles were, he reported, then spending 
several hundred million dollars a year 
in looking after nearly a half million 
children “removed from their homes 
largely because of poverty and ill- 
health.” Mr. Murphy made a stirring 
plea for the transformation ‘of child 
welfare work: 


The vast resources in the hands of these 
agencies need to be melted down and run 
into other molds. Our money will be made 
available for family preservation; we will 
board children with their own parents; we 
will give family relief out of our largess, and 
where the family agencies standing by re- 
fuse to cast their eyes. . . 1 

Family agencies, even more defi- 
nitely than the child caring movement, 
have been changing their practice and 
consequently their theory about relief- 
giving. At the heart of American 
philanthropy is the family case work 
movement. In 1923 there were mem- 
ber societies of the Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work in 
204 cities; they had under their care 
some 265,000 families and individuals 


1J. Prentice Murphy, The Superficial Char- 
acter of Child Caring Work: ings, National 
Conference of Social Work, 1922, p. 39. 
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and employed more than 2400 full- 
time salaried employes. The total 
expenditure of the societies was 
$7,900,000, of which 83,500,000 was for 
relief? (Miss Mary E. Richmond esti- 
mated that as many as 840,000 people 
were served, or one in thirty-five of an 
urban population of nearly thirty 
millions). In addition to this impres- 
sive total there aremany otherstandard 
family work agencies. More than 500 
were listed in 1918. Many are sec- 
tarian in character, mainly Catholicand 
Jewish. The latter are of special mo- 
ment, from the standpoint of the 
problem of family protection through 
supplemental] income, for maintaining, 
as compared with the regular societies, 
an exceptionally high standard of 
budgeted relief. This is no doubt due 
to the high degree of group responsi- 
bility, and to the relatively small num- 
ber of the poor. But throughout the 
accredited case work system a marked 
shift of emphasis and transformation 
of opinion has been taking place during 
the war period with reference to relief 
giving. 

The weakness of the family welfare 
movement arose from a tradition of 
impecuniousness. The Charity Organ- 
ization Society had its origin in an 
abnormal East London situation where 
a poverty class had been pauperized by 
chaotic relief-giving. It came as a pro- 
test against the excesses of the Poor 
Law; and, in the beginning, never gave 
relief. It sought rather to protect the 
community from needless giving. The 
belief that case treatment or service is 
somehow incompatable with the supply- 
ing of funds, persisted with the spread 
of the movement in America, although 
entirely different conditions obtained 
and there existed no considerable 


? Some Statistical Returns of the Family JV elfare 
Soctettes, Pamphlet of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work, New York 


City. 
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pauperized class to be weaned from re- 
lief. Any giving was damned as evil 
giving, and the dangers of demoraliza- 
tion were magnified. Strong faith in 
an individualistic family philosophy 
and in “the organization of charity” 
led, in a rapidly changing life, to practi- 
cal shortcomings in dealing with the 
bulk of family problems that were dis- 
tinctively economic in character. The 
vital idea of a plan in every case in- 
clined workers to ignore cases where no 
plan seemed feasible that failed to 
provide continuous relief. 

The comparative penury of the social 
work movement may also serve to ex- 
plain continued aversion to‘ expensive 
relief. The movement in many places 
had to fight for its theory that co-opera- 
tion is better than isolation in charitable 
work, and that trained knowledge is 
superior to ignorance in the relief of 
distress; and the emphasis laid on 
the harmfulness of giving persisted 
as a “rationalization” or defense ges- 
ture, especially when it was apparent 
that the agency could touch but a 
fraction of existing misery with its 
limited resources. The large scale 
liberality incident to the Great War- 
funds produced a psychology of giving 
which has, in a considerable measure, 
dissipated the old dogma of limited 
relief at the same time that it increased 
the generosity of the supporting public. 


StmrouLus or Rep Cross EFFORT 


Close relationship with the American 
Red Cross no doubt helped the family 
movement to resolve its “thrift com- 
plex,” for it came into its own and re- 
ceived no small measure of public 
recognition when the ambitious Civilian 
Relief Program was sponsored and 
directed by its leaders. Vast resources 
were available for aid to the families of 
soldiers in addition to the supplemental 
income from the liberal allotments of 
the government. Red Cross Home 
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Service Sections manned by committees 
and workers from the family agencies 
served through the war period’ By 
1920 reports from chapters showed 


seven million instances in which service was 
rendered the man or his family at his home; 
over $20,000,000 was expended, and trained 
workers or laymen under trained supervi- 
sion gave financial aid, advice or information 
to a half million people.‘ 


Since that date, though the scope of 
work has been limited to families of dis- 
abled men, the volume has been large, 
involving an expenditure of some 
$4,000,000 in 1923 and $2,000,000 in 
1924. 

This remarkable development meant, 
for most communities, a sweeping in- 
crease in finances available for family 
protection. In Allegheny County, 
Pa., for instance, the Red Cross 
had a total of 31,551 cases registered, 
to July 1, 1925, with 2631 still open, 
and under the care of more than a 
score of paid workers. A total of 
$1,066,500 had been expended, of 
which $504,000 had been utilized for 
relief, a sum greatly in excess of the 
total budget of the local Associated 
Charities of the period. Moreover, 
a new high standard of budgeted relief, 
an average of $60 a month, approached 
there only by the Hebrew Charities and 
the Mother’s Assistance Fund, was 
reported.é 

The Red Cross made a tremendous 
contribution to the spread of the family 
welfare movement. The influential 
people in it everywhere quickly dis- 
covered the existing poverty and dis- 
ability within the great cross-section of 
the working class taken in the draft. 
Communities became acutely aware of 
the social problem and of a lack of fa- 


3 The Work of the American Red Cross During 
the War. A. R. C. pamphlet, p. 27. 

t Annual Report, A. R. C. for year ended 
June 30, 1920, p. 59. 

5 Miss Grace L. Stokes, Sec’y. 


cilities for dealing constructively with 
family breakdown. At the height of 
the effort there were 3618 sections with 
11,190 branches, and some 50,000 per- 
sons giving full or part time to family 
service. Whole states, where almost 
no modern social work had existed, 
were covered with new workers picked 
on the basis of personal fitness, educa- 
tion, and at least the rudiments of pro- 
fessional training. A great impetus to 
education for family social work was 
given through the many Home Service 
Institutes; the universities were stimu- 
lated to train workers; and the elements 
of case work were interpreted to 
thousands. 

War work has been the logical be- 
ginning of provision for family service 
by many communities. In 1921 more 
than 700 Red Cross chapters had re- 
ceived the permission of the national 
body to go on a general service basis. 
Places where funds had never been 
available for constructive family care 
awoke to the advantage of well-ad- 
ministered social work. The effort 
may yet bear fruit in extended recogni- 
tion of the right to relief, and the pres- 
sure of an informed opinion for the 
transformation of public as well as 
private charity. 

The Community Chest or Welfare 
Federation movement also took root in 
the war period and has since spread to 
more than 200 cities. In most cases 
larger funds for family work have been 
made available, and many secretaries 
havebeen relieved of the task of making 
persistent appeals and freed to give 
their whole effort in more effective serv- 
ice to families under their care. Mr. 
Philip Klein, in his thorough review of 
the splendid effort of the family agencies 
of fifteen cities to bear the brunt of the 
distress brought to our unprepared 
communities by the depression of 1921- 
22, gives a discouraging picture. But 
bright spots stand out in contrast to 
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the general financial difficulties of the 
societies. He points out that 


Cleveland is an outstanding example of 
work well planned and well done. Expect- 
ing unusual demands upon the agencies, the 
Welfare Federation had included in its 
proposed budget for 1922 an appropriation 
for emergency relief (chiefly for the Asso- 
ciated Charities and the Red Cross) of 
$457,000. ‘This sum became available for 
use.’ 


Kansas City, Mo., had an emergency 
- fund of $25,000 similarly provided for. 
In Philadelphia, where a special unem- 
ployment fund of $25,000 wasavailable, 
the Society for Organizing Charity 
carried on a constructive effort, in 
marked contrast with Pittsburgh 
where, in the absence of planning, the 
Associated Charities was plunged into 
debt in its desire to meet at least a 
part of the increased burden.” The 
annual appropriation of the Cleveland 
Associated Charities under the Welfare 
Federation has now mounted to $600,- 
000. The family welfare expenditure 
of Cincinnati approximates a half mil- 
lion. Such sums assure a new high 
standard of work and family protection 
to many through provision of adequate 
supplemental income. 


Import or New Pouicy or LIBERALISM 


A general trend toward increased 
relief-giving has, whatever may be the 
reasons, characterized the whole family 
social work movement during the last 
decade. Mr. John B. Dawson, Secre- 
tary of the New Haven Organized 
Charities Association, in a study of 
reports from the societies of thirty-six 
cities, found a sweeping increase from 
1916 to 1921, averaging for the cities 
when grouped, from 50 per cent to 800 


§ Philip Klein, The Burden of Unemployment— 
A Study of Unemployment Relief Measures in 
Fifteen American Cities, 1921-22, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1928, pp. 101-2. 

1T Ibid., pp. 108-4; 122-4; 289-41. 


per cent. He was convinced that a 
changed conception of adequate relief, 
as well as effort to meet the unemploy- 
ment need, was an important factor in 
the increase. New stressonexpenditure 
for health, nutrition, education and 
recreation in family care was frequent. 
Here a family case worker illustrates 
and criticizes the misconception about 
relief, the old complex against giving 
(as revealed by the survey), and makes a 
strong plea for acceptance of full re- 
sponsibility of the family work move- 
ment for the provision of adequate 
relief. His opinion seems to have be- 
come general. Testimony from the 
United Charities of Chicago shows 
graphically, with case illustration, just 
what a new liberal relief policy means, 
not only for the safeguarding of child- 
hood, but also for improved standards 
of case work. “Increased relief,” says 
Miss Nesbitt, “involves no danger to 
an organization, either to the efficiency 
of its work or to its finances.” ® Miss 
Coleord, secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, and an 
outstanding leader of the movement, 
has recently admirably presented the 
newer case-work faith that has sprung 
from the passing of fear of the use of 
money, showing that many families 
formerly considered “unsuitable” for 
relief are now “allowance” families 
budgeted on a basis “which permits the 
family to function normally in the 
community,” 1° 

Shorn of its dogmatic moralism, 
freed from traditional limitations by 
new knowledge of psychology and 
economics, and an objective emphasis 
upon health and efficiency, the family 

s John B. Dawson, The Significance of the Rise 
in Relief Giving during the Past Five: Years. 
Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 
1922, pp. 228-239. 

° Florence Nesbitt, “Its Relation to Standards 
of Case Work.” Ibid. 'pp. 236-241. 


u Joanna C. Colcord, “Relief,” The Family, 
Vol. IV, No. 1. Mar., 1923. pp. 13-27. 
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welfare movement has much to offer. 
No more are we likely to see well- 
meaning social workers starve children 
in order to discipline their parents, or 
simply because such procedure is 
customary, and without a realization of 
the permanent harm they are doing! 
The social economist should welcome 
the new liberalism of the family worker 
and the fuller recognition of the right to 
relief. Social case work has a larger 
contribution to make to American life. 
It is in a strategic position because its 
basic philosophy is in harmony with the 
accredited belief of our dominant 
business and professional classes. I 
refer to the American faith taat each 
person is responsible for his own des- 
tiny, the established doctrine of in- 
dividualism, tempered as it is by a 
sustained faith in family life. Prag- 
matically, there is much to b2 said for 
it; the family, despite the growth of 
industrialism that has released forces 
weakening its bonds, remains our 
strongest institution of social control; 
influences that work to stabilize the 
family serve the community well. 


Warre Socar Work aas 


In considering supervised provision 
of supplemental income to protect 
childhood, there should be no: initial 
bias in favor of either private or public 
effort. The basic problem is to secure 
resources reasonably sufficient, if in- 
telligently administered, to alleviate 
misery. The task well done is all- 
important. In greater New York, the 
combined annual budgets of three 
private societies, the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, the Association for the 


Improvement of the Poar, and the’ 


Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, must 
now exceed two million dollars. In 
Cleveland the Welfare Fed=2ration gen- 
erously supports the Associated Char- 
ities. In Detroit, the city itself does 
the family welfare work with reason- 


ably high standards. Independent 
Jewish agencies in most big cities ad- 
minister large relief funds. The genius 
of America, in the face of political 
ineptitude, has found expression in 
voluntary organization. The initial 
preference of many of us is for private 
effort. But such predilection should 
not blind us to realities; it may be that 
the task will be met best in many places 
by public action. 

The outstanding need of social work 
to-day is the general intensive appli- 
cation of the valid technique already 
existing. In any advance, there are 
two phases, that of discovery, and that 
of application. Social work has dem- 
onstrated the value of its new admin- 
istrative methods, but the task of using 
them on a great scale has only begun. 
In most communities but a small 
fraction of the poor, whose need is 
supervised budgeted relief, are helped. 
Contact between a needy family and a 
relief society is ordinarily fortuitous. 
Usually sickness, some clash with 
public authority, truancy, child neglect, 
eviction for rent, bring the family; 
others as badly off “stick it out” 
somehow, and children suffer. The 
stigma popular ethics has attached to 
relief deters people from applying to 
“the charities.” So the opportunity to 
aid does not come until serious de- 
terioration in family morale has oc- 
curred, and help is difficult. Where 
philanthropic resources are limited only 
a few cases can be treated. The usual 
family agency faces the gravest re- 
sponsibility. Publicly identified as the 
protector of the poor, a confusion of 
desire with performance may delude 
the best elements of the community 
into the belief that it is really doing the 
job. When it cannot bring itself to 
understand and reveal the true situa- 
tion its position becomes fundamentally 
immoral with relation to both clients 
and patrons. It must either procure, 
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from private sources, adequate funds 
for the honest fulfillment of its task, or 
it must educate the community con- 
cerning the extent and effects of 
poverty, and the need of providing 
public funds. 

A leading social economist, the late 
Professor Charles R. Henderson, of the 
University of Chicago, penned these 
challenging words just before his death 
a decade ago: 

I have for many years been reaching the 
conclusion that we have been on the wrong 
track and that the chief function henceforth 
of the charity organization society move- 
ment will be to develop and discipline our 
hysterical system of public relief. The 
charity organization society people deserve 
the highest credit for having worked out a 
technique in experimental fields, but they 
cover at most about a hundred and fifty 
(now 211) spots on our big map with a 
hundred million people, and it is perfectly 
obvious that private charity can furnish 
neither adequate means nor authority to 
carry out its splendid purposes." 

The leaders of the family welfare 
movement have shown little interest 
in the extension of their program to the 
public field.!? Aside from early activity 
for the abolition of public outdoor relief 
in the Eastern cities, no legal or ad- 
ministrative program to supplant that 
archaic and general system with the 
new technique has been publicly urged. 
(The English movement incorporated 
such a program in the Majority Report 
of the Royal Commission on Reform of 
the Poor Law of 1909). instead of 

n Letter quoted by G 8. Wilson, National Con- 
ference Charities and Corrections, 1915, p 445, 


12 Tn the 1928 “Statistical Returns” pamphlet 
of the American Association for Organizing 


Family Social Work, of the 204 cities, four . 


societies reported legislative activity to secure 
“revision of the state poor laws,” one “for in- 
creased support of public dependents,” and one 
to secure “a county superintendent of public 
welfare,” pp 6~7 

3 S, and B. Webb, The Break-up of the Poor 
Law. Introduction. pp. xv-rvi. Longmans, 
Green, 1908. 


devoting a large share of its energies to 
the education of public opinion concern- 
ing its principles and methods, the 
movement has been content to occupy 
itself with case-work procedure, self- 
maintenance and extension. . It has 
confused the analysis of family prob- 
lems with social diagnosis. The Char- 
ity Organization Societies were, it is 
true, created to reform the pernicious 
features of poor relief, but finding this a 
herculean task they chose to view the 
whole system with contempt, or ignore 
it entirely. 

A potent feeling has no doubt 
existed among social workers that their 
methods, rapidly changing with new 
knowledge, were not ready to be given 
to the world, nor suitable to be made 
the stereotypes of political contest. 
The movement was anxious to have 
strangers leave its “child” alone, that 
it might grow normally. Moreover, it 
has had a ‘high sense of professional 
responsibility, and, realizing that edu- 
cation for social work was basic, it has 
sought the training of superior indi- 
viduals, possessed of qualifications 
which Mr. Porter R. Lee, of the New 
York School of Social Work, has 
summarized to “include the ability to 
collect and imterpret relevant infor- 
mation, to analyze disabilities, to 
make intelligent choice between the 
alternatives in treatment which trained 
thinking will develop, and skill in the 
art of personal influence.” The move- 
ment has had the satisfaction of seeing 
family case work taken over in child 
welfare, hospital social service, proba- 
tion work of courts, and in the new 
social work of the public schools. 


Pusuic vs. Privara RELIEF: THE 
Morress’ Assistance MOVEMENT 


It now seems apparent, however, 
that the suzerainty of the private 
family agencies is not to go unchal- 
lenged. Consideration of the whole 
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unpleasant problem of public relief was 
rather rudely thrust upon the social 
work movement, and the contest for 
assumption of a larger measure of 
responsibility for protecting family 
standards by public charity was pre- 
cipitated by the wave of sentimental 
legislation which after 1911 quickly 
established Mother’s Assistance Funds 
in nearly all of our states. The family 
welfare group, fearing that an extension 
of stupidly administered dole-giving 
which did not recognize the basic need 
for service, would create a new class of 
dependents, definitely opposed this new 
specialized form of public relief.“ 

The experience of a decade has 
tended to refute its arguments and has 
proved its worst fears groundless. 
Despite the early chaos of the laws and 
the vicissitudes of “‘ Mother’s Pensions, ” 
they have achieved generally recognized 
success. The movement did not, as 
predicted, become a mere adjunct of 
the discredited poor relief system. 
Some of the laws in the East, “notably 
those of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and New Jersey, have created 
a new piece of administrative ma- 
chinery with state supervision. Where 
it has been successfully administered, 
it has been made effective by its use of 
the approved methods of private 
agencies.’ 5 Jn the larger cities gener- 


M See: C. C. Carstens, Public Pensions to 
Widows with Children, Russell Sage Foundation 
Publication No. 31, 1918, pp. 26-28; Mary E. 
Richmond, “Motherhood and Pensions,” Survey, 
March 1, 1918, pp 774-80; Francis H. McLean, 
director of the Family Social Work Association, 
more recently expressed “disagreement with the 
belief in the strategic advantage of a public 
agency over a private in dealing with this group 
of problems.” Survey, April 10, 1920, p. 88. 

% Helen Glenn Tyson, “The Fatherleas 
Family,” in Soctal Work With Families number 
of The Annals, May, 1918, pp. 79-80, and 90. 
For further evaluation and summary of the 
movement see John L. Gillin, Poverty and 
Dependency, Century Co., 1921, Ch. XXII, pp. 
370-84. 


ally, the new development showed a 
marked capacity to assimilate trained 
workers and their methods. Service, 
not relief alone, has been the basis of 
the work. Often it compares favorably 
with that of the best private societies. 
Where there is state supervision, 
mother’s assistance is In many places 
the only modern practice of social 
work. The legislative trend is toward 
an extension of state control. 

This success has been in large part 
due to increasing appropriations made 
available as the experimental develop- 
ment of the work demonstrated the 
need. There has already been an 
appreciable contribution of supple- 
mental income for family protection. 
Pennsylvania, for instance, now has a 
million and three-quarters dollars an- 
nually available. Scientific budgeting 
for assisted families is general; the 
grants now approach adequacy in all 
but a few states. In Manitoba, 
Canada, the average monthly grant 
last year was $57.40; in Cook Company, 
TI., $50.81; in Allegheny Company, Pa., 
$39.10. By the liberal provision of the 
California law equity of $2500 is al- 
lowed in a home, and in some of the 
counties almost half of the families own 
or partly own their own homes. 

Motherhood has been lifted out of its 
long association with pauperism and 
the stigma of dependency has been re- 
moved from children who have lost a 
father’s support. The movement has 
won acceptance as a sort of substitute 
for social insurance; the money is paid 
to the mother as her right for service 
rendered to the community; the effi- 
clency of her work is assured by wise 
supervision. The waste of child life is 

1 Miss Mary C. Bogue, State Supervisor, 
Mother’s Assistance Fund, Pa.: “Pennsylvania 
still has a maximum grant of $20 a month for the 
first child and $10 for the second; in 1928 the 
average grant in the state was only just over $100. 


Washington is still lower, with $15 a month for 
the first and $5 for each additional child.” 
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lessened; aid comes in time and the 
spread of poverty is prevented. Old 
age assistance, with the creation of 
another public assistance authority, 
may be the next popular reform. 


REORGANIZATION oF Puse OUTDOOR 
RELIEF 


The development of public aid tə 
mothers served to revive discussion of 
the reclamation of public outdoor relief 
through the new methods of social 
work. The question was treated at 
length in the Public and Private 
Charities section of the 1915 session o? 
the National Conference of Social 
Work after a period of silence lasting 
from the 90’s; and discussion has been 
continued since that date. Research 
has verified anew the arbitrary, chaotic, 
and pauperizing character of poor 
relief, which has been handed down 
locally in its ancient form in most of cur 
states,!? 

The partial evidence available as to 
the widespread character, and increas- 
ing cost of poor relief, is impressive. 
The sums that might under different 
conditions of administration be avail- 
able for constructive budgeted provi- 
sion to lessen family dependency are 
considerable. New York State in 1922 
expended $2,153,693 on 78,099 persons, 
or $27.58 per capita, the amount vary- 
ing by counties from $8.50 to nearly 
81501 Iowa spent $1,721,852 in 1921; 
Indiana in 1922 expended nearly three- 
quarters of a million on 94,850 persons; 
in Illinois, $1,575,461 was expended in 
1917; California counties spend a 
million and a third a year. Massa- 
chusetts is spending around $1,500,006. 


17 Gillin, Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa, 1914; 
Warfield and Riley, Outdoor Relief in Missouri, 
1915; Heffner, History of Poor Relief Legislation 
in Pennsyloanta, 1918. Professor Gillin reviews 
the whole topic comprehensively in his Porerty 
and Dependency, 1921, Ch. XII, pp. 146-52. A 
Pennsylvania study by Emil Frankel is soon to 
be published by the State Department of Public 
Welfare. 


The Pennsylvania total for 1923 was 
$1,098,147 distributed to 338,781 per- 
sons, to the average amount of 82.51. 
Mr. Frankel, of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Welfare, states 
that the total would be raised to $1,360,- 
000 had all the Poor Boards reported, 
and that in a decade we have spent 
$8,200,000. Annual totals have been 
steadily increasing; the mcrease in 1923 
was 76 per cent above 1914; the per 
capita increase was 167 per cent. We 
do not have recent figures on municipal 
expenditures, but reports gathered in 
1908 for twenty-one cities totaled some 
$750,000. Such indications of the 
extent of the system also reveal the 
magnitude of the problem of depend- 
ency, with which we have only begun to 
deal scientifically. 

A number of prominent people in the 
family welfare movement have shown 
a definite inclmation to abandon the 
former scepticism, to accept public 
outdoor relief as inevitable, and to urge 
the legislative and administrative 
adoption of the principles and technique 
of social work.!8 They have inter- 
preted the older attitude of aloofness as 
despair of political democracy; urged 
the logic of the case for public respon- 
sibility for dependency; and they have 
noted the sweep toward public control 
and vast increase in public welfare 
expenditure and insisted upon the need 
of guiding it aright.'° In the Middle 
West, where the problem of efficient 
democracy in cities has been seriously 
dealt with, as in the Commission form 

13 J. R. Brackett, National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, 1915, pp. 446-458; 
Thomas J. Riley, Ibid., pp. 474-79; 1916; pp. 
342-5; Gertrude Vaile, Ibid. 1915, pp. 479-84; 
1916, pp. 415-20; Frederic Almy, Ibid. 1916 
pp. 304-8, and “City Relief in Buffalo, ™ Survey, 
April 10, 1920, pp. 83-4. 

19 The Commissioner of Charities of New York 
City now disburses over 10 million dollars an- 
nually; the head of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Welfare directs the expenditure of a 
biennial appropriation in excess of 35 million, to 
cite only two large units. 
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of government, and its public welfare 
divisions, demonstrations have actually 
shown that the real fault of public relief 
lies rather in stupid administration 
than in principle or law. Miss Vaile, 
as Secretary of the Division of Chari- 
ties of the Social Welfare Department 
of Denver and L. A. Halbert, super- 
intendent of the Board of Public 
Welfare of Kansas City, Mo., have 
been leaders in practice and interpreta- 
tion of the new effort. The cities of 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Dallas, and 
other smaller centers; and Miss Adah 
Hopkins, as Overseer of the Poor at 
Grinnell, Iowa, in a rural district, have 
proved in their work that the system is 
not irredeemable; that difficulties, how- 
ever great, are not insuperable; that the 
principles of private social work are 
applicable; that, in fact, apart from the 
vagaries of politics, the problems of 
public relief are much more identical 
with those of the Charity Organization 
Society than the latter admitted. No 
good reason exists for not using the 
co-operative technique of case work in 
behalf of dependent families generally. 
Adequacy of relief and encouragement 
of self-help must replace the present 
deterrents of meagreness and disagree- 
ableness. Social work may be applied 
to advantage on a large scale. 

The reorganization of state govern- 
ment and administrative reform of 
“charities and corrections” has been an 
important trend of progress. Indiana, 
in the 90’s, was the first state to regulate 
the local poor relief system, but 
trained workers have, unfortunately, 
not been used.*! North Dakota and 
New Jersey followed, and a few other 
states have some supervision.” As the 


2 L. A. Halbert, The Organization of Municipal 
Charittes and Corrections, National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, 1916, pp. 387-396. 

2 Amos W. Butler, Official Outdoor Relief and 
the Siate, National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, 1915, pp. 487-45; Gillin, Poverty 
and Dependency, pp. 159-60. 

n New Jersey is contemplating a change in her 


knowledge of organized charity has 
spread, a growing number of public 
officials have become interested in its 
extension to public outdoor relief. The 
Massachusetts Public Welfare Com- 
mission, with the tradition of intelligent 
leadership and a corps of county 
visitors, has done much to inform the 
public and the overseers of the poor, and 
to raise thefstandards of work.” A 
number of the California counties are 
reputed to do modern work. The 
very fact that we can now have a State 
Department of Public Welfare, as in 
Pennsylvania, manned with trained 
personnel, indicates ultimate victory in 
the struggle for standards. Educa- 
tional effort has already begun, and 
legislation may follow. We may be 
at the beginning, in the control of 
outdoor relief, of such a state develop- 
ment as has transformed our local 
school system, and recently saved 
mother’s assistance from failure. Tact- 
ful leadership and public pressure may 
yet redeem outdoor relief. 


RELATION or PUBLIC AND PRIVATS 
AGENCIES 


Liberalism on the subject of public 
charity among family social workers 
spreads apace. This spring a com- 
mittee of the Family Social Work 
Association, with the experienced Miss 
Vaile as chairman, and Mr. McLean 
a member, submitted to the Denver 


law to provide constructive public outdoor relief, 
Dept. of Institutions and Agencies Quarterly, 
Vol. J, No. 4, Oct , 1923. 

3 Mrs. Ada S Sheffield, of the Research 
Bureau on Social Case Work, Boston, in a con- 
structive analysis of this work concludes that, 
“with the systematizing of treatment methods 
reasonably good care may be available for large 
numbers of clients—,” Case Work tn Public 
Relief Departments,’ National Conference on 
Social Work, 1924, pp. 539-48. 

“A Pennsylvania commission to codify the 
Poor Laws has been at work In the department, 
besides Mr. Frankel’s research, Mrs. Martha J. 
Megee, one of the most experienced of Philadel- 
phia’s case workers, is in the field, as Director of 
the Bureau of Assistance. 
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Conference an illuminating report on 
“The Division of Work Between Public 
and Private Agencies ”—a subject on 
which there has been a good deal of 
general discussion. A survey of 162 
centers in thirty-eight states and 
Canada, showed that in only eleven 
large Eastern cities is there no public 
outdoor relief; in twenty-nine cities 
private agencies administer public 
funds, alone or in combination with 
the city; in 122 centers public and pri- 
vate agencies exist side by side. 

The report is interesting as a family 
welfare movement expression, in that it 
strongly favors public relief and recog- 
nizes the need of increased govern- 
mental responsibility for dependency, 
admitting that “the private society 
alone cannot ordinarily bear the whole 
burden adequately.” It condemns the 
subsidy and combination plans as 
likely to prove unwise and unstable, 
preventing the development of public 
responsibility, and deterring private 
initiative. Jt declares that there can 
be no satisfactory division of work 
(except unplanned delegation of support 
of the aged and aid in chronic conditions 
where case work can do little) until 
there is a development of real case work 
in the public agency. The study 
revealed no legal limitations on the 
public work. “There is practically no 
reason why it could not do anything it 
wanted to do.” Yet the present 
situation is discouraging; some case 
work was being attempted in forty-two 
of the 122 places, and thirty-nine made 
consistent use of the Social Service 
Exchange, but in only sixteen cities was 
a member of the staff a trained worker. 

The report asserts that “the only 
thing that can ever make and hold a 
public department good, is the interest 
of the voluntary agencies that know 
good work, and that are in a position to 
bring influence to bear to get it done. An 
intimately informed public opinion is 
the only foundation upon which a 


strong public department can be built, 
and the creation of that opinion rests 
largely ‘with the private agencies.” 
The independent power to throw its 
powerful minority influence where it is 
needed most is regardedas the strongest 
asset of the private work. 

The basis of division of effort through 
team work is then discerningly dis- 
cussed. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the existence of a good public 
agency alone permits the private body 
to limit its intake, and do intensive 
experimental work without allowing real 
suffering to go unrelieved, or permitting 
demoralizing relief-giving to develop, 
and public confidence to be lost. It is 
suggested that each independent body 
handle its cases separately, but through 
conference develop workable speciali- 
zation. That “the heavy end of the 
relief work will remain with the public 
fund” is the opinion expressed—al- 
though the usually proposed bases for 
division of work, giving the city long- 
time cases, and those requiring coercion, 
are not fully endorsed. The report 
goes to the heart of the issue: The 
private agency, with a lessened burden, 
would be freed te work with cases where 
thereis largest possibility of accomplish- 
ment in meeting personality problems 
and re-education and readjustment 
needs. Here is the real sphere and 
supreme justification of private effort, — 
in freedom and elasticity for new dis- 
covery and experiment. 


SUPPORTING A PREVENTIVE PROGRAM 


The great virtue of social work is its 
realism, its interest in facts about 
social ills. It has not only revolu- 
tionized relief-giving, but has also 
pointed the way to reforms that seek to 
prevent the maladjustments out of 
which poverty grows. The danger is 
always, however, that engrossed with 
pressing detailed tasks, social workers 
fail of interest in wider programs. 
The family section of the National 
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Social Work Conference, in 1921, 


agreed that the burden of downward read- 
justments, of unemployment and of the 
inadequate earnings of the fully emzloyed, 
able-bodied wage earners were not legiti- 
mately problems of the case agencies. 


Such a group decision involves a 
larger obligation; social work is admit- 
tedly closely related to industrial con- 
ditions. 

Miss Colcord lays down the fo lowing 
rules in her relief article: 


Only interim relief should be given to 
families of men in good health: not because 
the unemployed man is to blame, but 
private relief cannot assume burders which 
industry should bear and society take care 
of otherwise. For the same reason insuffi- 
cient incomes should not be supplemented 
on a budgetary basis. 


The reader of Klein’s Burden of 
Unemployment, and Dawson’s report on 
the sweeping increases in relief-giving 
during the last depression, may wonder 
whether such fine distinctions are held 
to in practice, or if social workers are 
not more humane than some of their 
theories. When assurance is still 
offered, in argument against giving, 
that relief “will depress the general 
wage rate” or deter “‘pressure for a 
minimum wage,” one marvels at the 
tenacity of outworn wage theories, and 
the naivete of new notions about the 
unity of society. To suggest zhat here 
are illustrations of the old ‘“‘moralism,”’ 
or an unconscious “rationalization”’ of 
inability to give generous relief would 
be unkind, and probably untrue. Must 
we not, however, come to place the 
emphasis generally in relief-giving upon 
the sound basis of safeguarding the 
child, as has been done in other types 
of cases formerly declared “unsuit- 
able” for relief? The real difficulty here 
is the confusion of relief with other, 
different problems. Needed relief 
should not be denied; but relief will not 
take the place of large preventive move- 


ments. Other programs are needed 
there. 

Mr. Stockton Raymond, of the Bos- 
ton United Charities, has admirably 
analyzed the social worker’s problem 
in the relationship of case work and 
industry. The family agency, he sug- 
gests, has a perfect right to maintain its 
standards, and refuse to be swamped 
with applications. Where the bulk 
of poverty is economic, “the remedy 
is not one of individual adjustment, 
but lies in the economic and industrial 
field entirely beyond the control either 
of the individuals involved or of the 
family agency.” The social worker 
therefore faces a larger responsibility, 
as Mr. Raymond points out, and must 
“square his policies with the social sit- 
uation and interpret his every day 
experience so as to lead eventually 
to conditions favorable to full devel- 
opment of child and family life.” 
Social workers must advocate, and in- 
terpret to their supporters, such pre- 
ventive measures as will deal with 
fundamental maladjustments and seek 
to maintain minimum industrial and 
social standards. 

Among many such programs is that 
which would provide supplemental 
income automatically through com- 
pensation or insurance against the 
major hazards—unemployment, sick- 
ness and disability—that now compel 
relief, Untoward circumstances mak- 
ing for poverty, which are inherent in 
our social economy, should be con- 
trolled and relieved in ways that stimu- 
late preventive effort. Simultaneous 
endeavor for relief and prevention is 
necessary. If socialized relief goes hand 
in hand with social legislation, we may 
have faith that the stream of poverty is 
being lessened; that fewer families are 
being broken; fewer children denied a full 
life,—and soon find scientific proof of it. 

% Stockton Raymond, “The Responsibility of 


a Family Agency at a Time of Industrial Read- 
justment,” The Family, July, 1921, p. 122, 


Newer Aspects of Child Health 


By Ricnarp Artuour Borr, M.D., Dr.P.H. 


Assistant Professor of Child Hygiene, University of California; formerly Medical Director of 
the American Child Health Association. 


HILD health has gradually come 
to be regarded as something far 
more fundamental and inclusive than a 
segmental interest in preventing this 
or that disorder of childhood or in 
avoiding certain dangers to which the 
child in its helplessness is especially 
exposed. The connotation of the 
phrase—child health—to-day reflects 
the robust meaning of Anglo-Saxon 
words which convey to us the ‘idea of 
wholeness or fulness of child life. It 
implies the promotion of bodily and 
mental vigor, strength and alertness as 
well as the prevention of disease and 
correction of remedial defects. 

The tendency to free ourselves from 
the severer disciplines of physiology 
and pathology and follow esthetics in 
the quest for child health—it being 
assumed that a clean and beautiful 
environment in itself is conducive to 
health—is surely leading us into just 
as absurd a position, and in some re- 
spects a more dangerous one, than that 
occupied by those who formerly 
stressed disease and defects. A careful 
analysis of the untoward conditions 
which may affect child life reveals the 
fact that esthetics plays but a minor 
réle in many of the acts, if appearing 
upon the stage at all. 

We hear on every hand that what we 
should really strive for is “positive 
chid health,” by which is meant a con- 
dition of body or mind which gives to 
the child joy, happiness and pleasure, 
‘ submerging the unpleasant experiences, 
aches and pains. While these are very 
desirable objectives they are rather the 
by-products of health than health 
itself, which is a much more complex 
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matter than we have been led to be- 
lieve. ‘The impression is abroad that 
health is largely a feeling, a state of 
mind or a psychologic adjustment 
which may be acquired by going 
through certain motions, establishing 
definite health habits and following 
the rules of the game. The indication 
is that in the period we are just entering 
child health will be looked upon more 
as a balance of contending forces in 
unstable equilibrium than as something 
static, determined by an application 
of any arbitrary rules. ‘This balance 
may be much more delicate in some 
children than in others; in none will the 
balance be so perfect that some un- 
toward force may not upset it. This 
equilibrium is conditioned by heredity, 
congenital defects, care during infancy 
and in the pre-school age, nutrition, 
immunities, accidents and a score of 
other potent factors. 


TAKING Stock or Hears 
ACTIVITIES 


The time has arrived for a complete 
revision of our whole child health 
program. We have been so busy lay- 
ing the foundations, following up the 
early leads, demonstrating child health 
and “selling” it to the community that 
we have not taken the time nor the 
effort to evaluate the multiplicity of 
activities put forth in the name of pub- 
lic health. Our health bookkeeping 
has been such that it is extremely diffi- 
cult—in many cases impossible—to 
determine exactly just how money and 
service expended have contributed to 
the health of the child. The infant 
mortality rate has so long been our 
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index of infant welfare that other fac- 
tors, such as morbidity, the vigor and 


general well-being of the child, have ° 


largely been laid aside as criteria of 
effectiveness of our efforts. The newer 
child health will demand a closer ac- 
counting and the erection of standards 
based upon healthful living rather than 
upon death rates. The period just 
passing has been one of stimulation, of 
sensitization of the community to child 
health and of creating a market for 
“positive health.” Propaganda of all 
sorts has been a leading feature in this 
development. ‘The future gives prom- 
ise of more concrete performance and 
much less of propaganda. 

Maternity and child health must 
necessarily proceed arm in arm. The 
mother, as we well know, is the pro- 
tecting environment of the young from 
the moment of conception and this con- 
tinues for many months after birth. 
“Madonna and Child” will always 
typify the ideal of affectionate care and 
protection. The preservation of this 
relationship with the strengthening of 
the family unit in its social and sani- 
tary significance form the substratum 
upon which all child health work must 
rest. No child health program, there- 
fore, can be considered complete unless 
it links definitely our public health 
activities to the protection of maternity 
and infancy. 


BROADENING THE SCOPE OF WORK 


Child health to be effective must be 
an integral part of the public health. 
It is intimately related on the one hand 
to the sanitation of the community and 
on the other to the home hygiene of the 
child. The term child hygiene, in a 
somewhat restricted sense, was con- 
sidered formerly to cover only the pre- 
vention of disease and the correction of 
defects in children. Its meaning has 
gradually broadened to includeall health 
activities for the benefit of mother and 


child, so that to-day we employ child 
hygiene and child health interchange- 
ably to designate a comprehensive pro- 
gram of public health endeavors— 
official, semiofficial and voluntary— 
aimed to protect, promote and con- 
serve the health of children from the 
prenatal period through adolescence 
and of their mothers during the time 
of closest contact with them. 

While our humanitarian interest inthe 
welfare of mother and child will con- 
tinue to dominate practical child health 
work, there are certain related con- 
siderations which the new biology is 
rapidly pushing tothefore. Basic prob- 
lems which will more and more com- 
mand our attention are those which, in 
the trend of our child health activities, 
bear directly upon the relative impor- 
tance of heredity and environment. 
The population problem both in its 
qualitative and quantitative aspects 
looms large upon the horizon. How- 
ever distasteful a discussion of birth 
control may prove to sensitive minds, 
no one vitally interested in the broader 
implications of child welfare can avoid 
facing the issues which it presents. In 
the immediate future social, economic 
and industrial conditions affecting the 
health of women and children will re- 
celve more searching investigation than 
ever before, although notable contribu- 
tions have already been made along 
this lne. The Federal regulation of 
child labor, while at present under a 
cloud, is bound to be brought into the 
light again and its significance as a 
measure of country wide importance to 
the physical, mental and moral well- 
being of large numbers of children 
brought forcibly home to every citizen. 

Scientific research in a number of re- 
lated fields is now converging upon the 
child and various attempts are being 
made to correlate the results of labora- 
tory and field investigations. While 
the importance of careful, detailed in- 
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tensive child study with a view to worx- 
Ing out norms and establishing stand- 
ards is not to be minimized, the times 
seem to demand some practical appli- 
cation of what we have already learned 
about the normal child. Hence we.see 
at the present moment considerable 
interest shown in child-caring classes 
through definite instruction by qualified 
persons to parent-teacher groups and 
mothers’ clubs. This movement will 
undoubtedly grow and will be greatly 
assisted by the extension work as now 
carried on by a number of our state 
universities. 

We are on the threshold of a critical 
period in which more careful scrutiny 
will be given to programs and methods 
proposed in the name of child health. 
The quantitative method, applied with 
signal success in the more exact sciences, 
will be extended to problems of mater- 
nity and child health. Increasing at- 
tention is bemg given to biometry and 
vital statistics in our universities and 
professional schools and this cannot 
fail to reflect upon the evaluation of our 
public health work. Future programs 
for child health will not be floated upon 
sentimental propaganda of professional 
community organizers, but will be for- 
mulated on the basis of facts ascer- 
tained by trained investigators and 
carried out by technically trained per- 
sonnel in the channels of official health 
work of local communities. Practical 
application of well-established princi- 
ples and methods to the individual 
mother and child will be demanded of 
physicians,nurses, dentists, teachers and 
social workers. As Chapin hasso forcibly 
said, the time has arrived to “stop 
guessing and go to measuring results.” 


PREVENTIVE MEDICAL AND DENTAL 
TRAINING 


It is now generally recognized that a 
matter of vital importance for the new 
child health is the better training of 
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physicians, nurses and dentists in pre- 
ventive medicine and dentistry. Al- 
ready certain groups within each of 
these professions have caught the 
gleam and are now pursuing their work 
with a preventive viewpoint. No 
specialties in medicine have been more 
imbued with the importance of pre- 
ventive measures in child health than 
have obstetrics and pediatrics, and yet 


even in these subjects only a few of the 


medical schools are giving adequate 
instruction and practical experience. 
So much time is consumed in the “fun- 
damental branches” and in clinical 
pathology that the average medical 
student gives scant attention to pre- 
ventive medicine. However. a good 
beginning has been made in the pedi- 
atric and obstetric departments of 
about a dozen of our leading medical 
schools and we may look for a consider- 
able development along this line in the 
near future. The best solution would 
seem to be, not the introduction of 
more specialized public health courses 
into our medical curriculum, but the 
infusion of the whole medical course 
with the preventive viewpoint. Steps 
in this direction have already been 
taken in several of the medical schools 
by having attached to the regular 
teaching staff of each department some 
one or more instructors with experience 
in preventive medicine. These in- 
structors appear at the regular clinics 
and are called upon to discuss the cases 
primarily from the viewpoint of pre- 
vention. They are also responsible 
for directing small groups of students 
to the organized child health work 
of the community. Training in well 
organized child health centers becomes 
a very important element of such in- 
struction. As a considerable part of 
the modern pediatrist’s practice is 
really preventive, this type of instruc- 
tion in the medical school cannot fail 
to develop. 
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The leaders of the dental profession 
have recognized that their work, if it 
is to be judged successful, must be 
based upon a preventive program. 
Sausser says: 


The amount of dental decay existing 
ariong school children is too large, and 
increasing too rapidly, to be controlled 
tkrough corrective or curative measures. 
Dental caries has to do mainly with the 
question of nutrition and every effort must 
b2 made to prevent the initial defect. The 
dantal arches are formed as early as the 
sixth week of inter uterin life; definite 
tooth formation appears around the thir- 
teenth week and calcification of the decid- 
ucus teeth and the first permanent molar is 
well on its way in six months. Therefore, 
in preventing dental decay primarily among 
children, every effort should be made to lay 
down a resisting dental structure at the 
earliest possible period by instructing the 
expectant mother along the lines of bal- 
anced nutrition. 


A sound policy of community dental 
service must be based on a program 
which will include such early preven- 
tive phrases as pre-natal and post- 
natal nutrition, systematic mouth 
cleaning, health education, and the 
necessary corrective dental work es- 
pecially throughout the pre-school 
period. Along such preventive lines 
ues the greatest hope to-day in solving 
the dental problem. 

The training of nurses to a preven- 
tive viewpoint has gradually advanced 
until it may be said that they as a 
group are more thoroughly saturated 
with the practical lessons of public 
health and hygiene than any other 
profession, with the exception of 
trained sanitarians and public health 
officials. The public health nurse 
especially is an indispensable part in 
any child health program and her 
function in this work will be greatly 
enhanced as that work becomes more 
and more of a community affair. 
Nursing itself is every day becoming 


more preventive in its methods even for 
the nurse primarily engaged in bedside 
care. A serious proposal has recently 
been made that the nurses’ training 
courses in our hospitals be shortened by 
six or eight months and that the time 
thus saved from mere routine with sick 
patients be devoted to practical field 
work in public health nursing. Better 
organization of public health nursing 
courses is now taking place in a number 
of our universities in which maternity 
and child health work is being stressed 
as never before. Ample opportunity 
is afforded for practical field experience 
in child health centers, in the home and 
in the school. The demand for well- 
trained and experienced public health 
nurses far outstrips the supply and we 
may reasonably expect this condition 
to continue. As the largest amount of 
service of the public health nurse is 
given either directly or indirectly to 
maternity and child health work, such 
work will be considerably advanced by 
the better training which nurses are 
now enjoying. 

A development of major importance 
in which we are just beginning to get 
our feet on the ground is that of health 
education. The immediate future will 
see a thoroughgoing consideration of 
health education, not in name only, but 
in the basic elements of what actually 
contributes to health equilibrium. Pi- 
oneer work has already been done along 
this line, but we must still evolve a 
sound pedagogical method of health 
education beginning in preparental in- 
struction and running throughout our 
whole educational system from the 
kindergarten into college. Various at- 
tempts are now being made to furnish 
us with materials and methods some of 
which have considerable promise. If 
we can agree upon a few of the funda- 
mentals of health and impress our 
teachers and prospective teachers with 
the value of getting these over to the 
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child in the same spirit and with simi- 
lar methods as are now employed in the 
best school practice, much will have 
been gained for child health. This 
process must really begin in our teach- 
ers’ training schools and it is there that 
we should concentrate our best efforts 
for the next few years. In the mean- 
time advantage should betaken of every 
opportunity to introduce through the 
regular channels of the school curricu- 
lum health information which may be 
motivated to the normal interests and 
activities of the child. Evidences are 
not wanting that this is bemg success- 
fully done in some schools where it is 
correlated with the work in physical 
education, nutrition, dental prophy- 
laxis and medical inspection. 

The newer aspects of child health 
will demand facts based upon tested 
human experience and scientific inves- 
tigation. The facts need not be neces- 
sarily new nor startling. A number of 
them have stood the test of centuries 
such as the supreme importance of 
breast feeding, mothering of the baby, 
the value of sunshine and fresh air, etc. 
When we view the situation historically 
we find that a considerable number of 
the things we are attempting to demon- 
strate to-day in the field of child health 
were really worked out years ago and it 
is our present task to adapt them to the 
changed sanitary, social and economic 
conditions under which we are now liv- 
ing. The technic for the hygiene of in- 
fancy has largely been determined, and 
outside of the difficulties of the first few 
weeks of life it is so simple and well un- 
derstood that it may readily be applied 
in any intelligent community where 
suitable public health, medical and 
nursing facitities areavailable. Breast 
feeding, simple hygienic instructions 
for the mother by physician and nurse, 
widespread dissemination of reliable 
information through popular channels, 
pasteurization of the milk supply and 
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more careful professional supervision 
throughout the first year of life have 
mainly been instrumental in bringing 
about the marked reduction of infant 
mortality, and these will continue to be 
our mainstay in the protection of infant 
life. 


PRE-NATAL AND ÛBSTETRICAL CARE 


While it is true that we possess an 
effective technic and routine for good 
prenatal and obstetrical care it has not 
yet been possible in many places to put 
into practice what we know to be wise 
and necessary. This simply means 
that we have not yet made the social 
and professional adjustments demanded 
for the full measure of protection to our 
prospective mothers. When the com- 
munity comes fully to realize that ma- 
ternal and neonatal deaths are largely 
preventable it will reach out for better 
public health nursing, more skilled 
obstetrical care and hospitalization 
under safeguards which assure the very 
best outcome for both mother and child. 
The extension of public health nursing 
into rural communities and the growth 
of consolidated hospitals in the coun- 
ties of a number of states is a sign of 
promise that we are moving in the right 
direction. 

As better obstetrical training is 
afforded the medical student and a 
keener social conscience developed 
among the medical profession we may 
expect less bungling and bizarre ob- 
stetrics than we find in many places 
to-day. Organized community control 
of the midwife by the constituted 
health authorities is imperative. In 
those localities where the midwife is 
still a social necessity adequate pro- 
vision should be made for instructing, 
licensing, and supervising all those 
properly qualified to practice. This is 
already being done in a number of the 
southern states and in a few of the 
northern ones. The absurd attitude 
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of ignoring the midwife altogether and 
refusing to acknowledge that she will 
continue to fulfill certain needs until 
something better is provided in the way 
of community protection is rapidly 
passing. No community of the future 
will rest content until it has made 
ample provisions for every prospective 
mother of whatever social station and 
economic circumstance. When this is 
done we may expect the maternal and 
neonatal death rates cut in half. 


Reachine THB PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


The newer child health will direct 
its energies mainly in two directions: 
one the period of highest mortality, the 
neonatal, and the other the period of 
greatest morbidity, the pre-school. 
Considerable basic information has 
been accumulated regarding both of 
these strategic periods in the child’s 
life. The pre-school age can no longer 
be regarded ‘as the “neglected period” 
or “no man’s land” of childhood, as 
more study and efforts are probably 
being given at this time to the pre- 
school child than to all the other peri- 
ods of the child’s life put together. 
We now recognize that this period 
holds the destiny of the child in its 
hands. It is not only the time of 
greatest susceptibility to infectious 
diseases but a period in which the child 
is acquiring numerous defects—mental, 
moral and physical—from which it may 
suffer during the school years and even 
throughout the rest of life. 

No system of secondary education 
in the future will be considered com- 
plete which does not take seriously into 
consideration the health of school 
entrants. The underlying conditions 
‘which confront us in the child just 
entering school must be investigated in 
order to properly place the child in the 
school system and conserve its health. 
The practical difficulty which now con- 
fronts us is the lack of suitable com- 


munity organization to make possible 
reaching the pre-school child. This 
may be approached either through an 
extension of the work now being carried 
on for younger children in health cen- 
ters, day nurseries, nursery schools, 
kindergartens and play schools or 
frankly met by the school authorities 
placing the school nurses and physi- 
clans at the service of children known 
to be entering school the following 
year. Both methods are being em- 
ployed, but the present tendency seems 
to be to push the responsibility of 
school health work to cover the pre- 
school child just before school entrance. 
In this development the parents are 
being reached through parent-teacher 
associations, mothers’ clubs, parent 
training classes and the extension serv- 
ice of a number of our state univer- 
sities. ‘This work is distinctly of an 
educational nature, acquainting the 
parents with the difficulties and dan- 
gers of the pre-school period and point- 
ing out the importance of skilled pro- 
fessional help of physicians, nurses, 
dentists, mental hygienists, etc. What 
is now needed is more definite and 
specific information regarding the ac- 
tual care of the child, the correction of 
defects and immunization against those 
diseases in which we possess suitable 
means. : . 

A new day has dawned for the health 
of the school child. More adequate 
attention to the pre-school child will 
lift a considerable load from school 
medical work. Efforts concentrated 
upon a very thorough physical and 
mental examination of all school en- 
trants, intensive follow-up for the 
correction of all remedial defects and a 
better classification of the children in 
the early grades will obviate the diff- 
culty of the present plan in trying to 
spread medical inspection thinly over 
all the school years. Thoroughness 
will mark the medical and dental 
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examinations at school entrance and at 
other strategic periods in school life. 
Teachers and nurses will be imbued 
with the idea of a health education 
which will permeate the whole school 
curriculum instead of being tacked on 
as an extraneous part of a course in 
physiology and hygiene. The incul- 
cation of health habits will take place 
not through special classes but will be 
given to all children through the regu- 
lar channels of classroom instruction 
and school activities. ‘Teacher train- 
ing institutions will make better pro- 
visions for the study of content and 
methods in presenting health in the 
schoolroom. The specialized efforts 
now given such a prominent place in 
many of our schools will more and more 
be correlated with the general health 
program and assume the relative im- 
portance which is indicated by demon- 
strated needs. Physical education will 
be developed more along physiological 
hygiene lines with less stress upon the 
big muscle activities and competitive 
sports carried on at present largely for 
the sake of the spectacle presented and 
for arousing “school spirit.” Schools 
will interest themselves not so much in 
stunts and catchy ways of “presenting 
health”? but in affording all possible 
safeguards and in training all the pupils 
in real health habits based upon proven 
facts, 


Cmo Hratta DEMONSTRATIONS 


A notable development in our health 
work during the past five years has 
been the establishment of child health 
demonstrations in a number of typical 
centers throughout the country. 
These demonstrations will soon reach 
the culmination of their efforts to carry 
out a fullrounded program for child 
health in the localities now profiting by 
them and it is well to look forward to 
their gains. One should bear in mind 
that the child health demonstration 


to-day, while munificently supported 
and adequately staffed, is by no means 
a new idea. It was carried out in a 
modest way a number of years ago ina 
small village of France—vVilliers le 
Duc-——where measures for the welfare 
of both mother and child were demon- 
strated so that the maternal and infant 
mortality rates were reduced almost to 
the vanishing points. With the excep- 
tion of our health education and certain 
phases of the dental and nutrition 
program, practically all the essential 
features of our modern demonstrations 
were set forth by the pioneers in this 
field. What we are really trying to do 
to-day is to get communities to so set 
up their local health and social resources 
as to incorporate the fundamental 
methods of child hygiene of proven 
value. Communities have been pre- 
vented from accepting and applying 
these principles either through inertia, 
absence of suitable community or- 
ganization or lack of adequate funds to 
carry on health work. What the child 
health demonstrations have actually 
done is to stimulate great interest in 
child health and make it possible for 
selected communities to secure ample 
funds and expert supervision for a 
series of years. 

The most serious consideration which 
now faces the demonstration is how 
much child health it can actually sell 
to a community at a price which that 
community can afford to pay. Evi- 
dently most of the communities cannot 
stand the high overhead expense with 
which the demonstrations usually be- 
gin. How much of the highly special- 
ized supervision and well-trained staff 
will the community be able to retain? 
The test of the demonstrations, how- 
ever, will not be evident to-day or 
tomorrow but five and ten years hence, 
when it will be seen if the measures 
introduced by the demonstration have 
actually had a marked influence upon 
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the health and well-being of the mothers 
and children in the community. This 
brings home the necessity of selting up 
some means of evaluating the relative 
importance of the various phases of 
child health work as now carried on. 
The great educational value of child 
health demonstrations should not be 
overlooked. If local health and school 
authorities are awakened to the realiza- 
tion of better support for necessary 
health measures and community re- 
sources rally to them the demonstra- 
tion will have justified itself; but if 
unattainable hopes are aroused, too 
expensive procedures launched which 
the community cannot possibly carry 
on, then it is questionable if in the end 
the demonstration will not leave the 
community in a more difficul: position 
than it would have been if the health 
work developed more slowly with a 
gradual appreciation of the importance 
of health work for children. The next 
five years should give us some definite 
answers to these questions. 

Social welfare agencies such as in- 
stitutions and societies for the care of 
children, family welfare sociaties, etc., 
must themselves take a more active 
part in purchasing health for their 
wards. Since these agencies control 
large sums throughout the country, 
the total effect of even small expendi- 
tures by individual agencies will be very 
great indeed. 

One tendency of to-day waich is very 
evident and bids fair to make consider- 
able headway during the next few years 
is that of the assumption of state, 
county and towns of their responsibility 
for their own local child health work. 
While voluntary organizations will un- 
doubtedly maintain a place in pioneer- 
ing and stimulating new endeavors in 
child health, more and more of their 
former activities are being taken under 
official health wings. Whatever argu- 


ments pro and con may be advanced 
regarding Federal grants for various 
state community welfare measures, 
there can be no question that the 
maternity and child health work stimu- 
lated either directly or indirectly by 
Federal grants under the Sheppard- 
Towner Act have been of widespread 
and great importance in initiating 
local child health work, especially in 
rural districts and small towns, much 
of which will prove of permanent value. 
Forty-two states have already accepted 
the provisions of the Act and most of 
them are carrying on well conceived in- 
fancy and maternity work suited to 
their local needs. The broad policy of 
the Federal Board has made it possible 
for each state to initiate its own pro- 
gram and carry out the most essential 
measures indicated. Elements of reac- 
tion which continue to raise a voice 
against this “beneficent paternalism” 
obtain scant hearing to-day. If predic- 
tions may be ventured thus far in ad- 
vance it seems certain that the states 
now receiving aid, backed up by the 
united womanhood of the country who 
see most clearly the need for such work, 
wil demand a continuance of the 
Federal grant. Whether this takes 
place or not it is certain that the of- 
ficially constituted health authorities 
throughout the entire country, rec- 
ognizing the supreme importance of 
maternity and child health work, will 
urge greater provisions in their states 
to carry it forward. 

The new child health will demand: 
Facts, not fads and fancies. 
Performance, not propaganda. 
Evaluation, not evasion. 

Service, not servitude. 
and be carried out through: 

Research. 

Local responsibility. 

Trained personnel. 

Health education. 


Social Hygiene and the Child 


By De. VALERIA PARKER 
American Social Hygiene Association, New York City 


LTHOUGH many phases of hu- 
man welfare have been advanced 
through the promotion of the move- 
ment toward the reduction of sexual 
promiscuity and its sequelae, the real 
significance of the social hygiene pro- 
grem is perhaps best realized in the 
consideration of its relationship to 
the development of the bodily health, 
mental stability and character training 
of the child. 

Through years of intensive effort in 
the educational field, many of the old 
prejudices and inhibitions toward the 
subject of sex have been dispersed, and 
a large proportion of those responsible 
for child training are ceasing to con- 
sider the sex instinct as essentially 
degrading, something not to be spoken 
of and to be thought of only in secret, 
and are realizing the possibility of 
training it toward creative outlets and 
wholesome personal affections instead 
of permitting it to drift into impersonal 
promiscuity and anti-social satisfac- 
tions and inhibitions. 

As a result of this changing attitude. 
an increasing number of parents are 
found who have prepared themselves 
to meet their opportunity of inter- 
preting the facts of reproduction 
truthfully to the young child, of pre- 
paring the pre-adolescent child for the 
physical changes incident to his coming 
maturity, and of entering into the 
understanding and confidence of the 
unstable adolescent m his struggle for 
emotional and social adjustments, thus 
insuring a more stable understanding 
and satisfactory attitude toward the 
alluring adventure of his own mating 
and home-building. ‘The embarrassing 


silence, the mysterious postponement, 
the household myth offered formerly 
to the trustful child who showed a 
natural interest in the origin of new 
life, have given place to a more truthful 
and satisfying explanation based on 
scientific fact, clothed in dignified yet 
simple language, conveying something 
of the universality of the process by 
which new life unfolds from other lives 
and something of the strength and 
tenderness of the tie which binds to- 
gether the members of his family. 

For too long the vocabulary dealing 
with sex consisted on the one hand of 
the obscenities incident to the street 
and school yard, shocking and yet 
stimulating to the curiosity of the 
uninitiated victim of the stork story, 
and on the other of the scientific 
nomenclature available to students of 
medicine and other sciences. Through 
the development of simple, scientific 
and non-sentimental material for the 
layman, a vocabulary consistent with 
the dignity and importance of the 
subject has been developed so that the 
child need not learn his first facts 
concerning the “gift of life” from those 
who have wallowed in the mire of 
filth and obscenity. 


LEARNING TO Know OnE’s SELF 


In the fields of general health and 
hygiene, psychiatry, pedagogy, the 
early years of childhood are recognized 
as of vital significance. Attitudes, 
impressions, habits are firmly rooted 
during the first twelve years of life 
and bear largely upon adult character 
and habits. How important, then, 
that care should be taken to see that 
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the child’s first impressions of sex 
should unfold naturally, that its mter- 
pretations are given him by those most 
interested in his character development, 
since his later sex choices and habits 
may be so largely influenced thereby. 
During the pre-adolescent years, the 
eager questioning mind governs a body 
in which sex is largely dormant, and 
the child thinks of himself as the created 
rather than the creator. Then is the 
time to acquaint him with the wonders 
of the reproductive process by which 
the world of plants and flowers renews 
itself each springtime, by which it is 
peopled always with birds and animals 
and fishes, by which his own race 
moves on from generation to genera- 
tion. 

Here is the period when “Tell me 
a true story” is insistently heard and 
no story can be made to carry more 
fascination and interest than the one 
which tells of the tiny egg, no larger 
than the point of a pin, which, having 
received its other half of life from 
Father, grew in a safe place in Mother’s 
body, until in nine months’ time, nour- 
ished through her blood, sharing her 
strength, after miraculous changes 
his own little body was ready to come 
into the world. To know how tiny 
garments were made ready before- 
hand, how plans for his future were 
talked of by those who loved him for 
months before they ever saw him, how 
his coming into the world meant pain 
and danger for Mother and anxiety 
for Father, all help him to understand 
a new and special value in his own life. 
All this will seem the more natural 
if he has already become familiar with 
the plant and animal parents and how 
their children grow. The technical 
biological training of the story teller 
is of less importance than his attitude 
of mind and manner. When these 
are free from embarrassment, none 
will be found in the child, providing 


his point of view has not already been 
distorted. Maeterlinck’s Intelligence 
of the Flowers, his description of the 
bridal flight of the queen bee; The 
Way Life Begins by Vernon and 
Bertha Cady; The Three Gifts of Life by 
Nellie M. Smith; Plant and Animal 
Children—How They Grow by Ellen 
Torelle, are among the many sources 
of interesting and inspiring material 
for the story teller. 

No longer need the adolescent boy 
or girl pass through the bewilderment 
of physical changes, the storms of 
emotional tension, the vagaries of 
sexual attraction, fearful, lonely and 
misunderstood. Social hygiene sup- 
plies wholesome physiological and psy- 
chological knowledge and understand- 
ing which may stimulate a pride in 
developing manhood or womanhood; 
the conscious sublimation of instinctive 
and pressing emotions through interest- 
ing, regular and constructive work as 
well as in wholesome recreational and 
athletic outlets, together with such an 
idealization of the possibilities for 
development and happiness which lie 
in married love as may bring practical 
results in the protection of the love 
instinct from disastrous exploitation 
or adventuring. 

Youth is the natural period for joy. 
Here are found great driving energies, 
sparkling ideals, freedom from full 
responsibility, keen sense of enjoyment, 
new pride in personal appearance and 
yearning for the beautiful. Here are 
the dreams and visions of the happy 
ending to the story—‘‘and life went 
happily ever after.” Here, too, are 
the bitter loneliness, the flashing moods 
of depression, the black feeling of being 
misunderstood, the bewilderment over 
the pull between custom and desire, 
the rebellion at interference with de- 
veloping individuality and against the 
stupid usualness of life. How carefully 
must now be considered the needs of 
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this soon-passing child—all unused to 
his growing body with its new attrac- 
tions and desires and its new reactions 
to the outside world. To the biological 
and physiological knowledge, social 
hygiene now adds a new knowledge of 
the psychology of the emotions—an 
appreciation of what is involved in wise 
choice of friends and conduct and of 
how easily the present substitute may 
dazzle one to mar or to destroy a future 
enduring joy. Now comes the need 
for understanding social relationships, 
pride of race, responsibility to future 
generations, the relation of the in- 
dividual to society—for in this period 
he must gather, in large part through 
his own choice, the associations and 
impressions which will mould his adult 
years and make or mar them. The 
girl who dreams of the fairy prince 
and frequently mistakes him in her 
eager watching for his coming, may, 
with care, be stimulated to make her- 
self more worthy of his coming and to 
forswear the gay raiment and debonair 
mien of her dream lover for a reality 
less romantic, yet more durable for 
the wear and tear of everyday lfe. 
The boy whose eager fancy is attracted 
by beauty arrayed in loveliness, and 
who longs impulsively for its complete 
possession, can be aided to enrich his 
definition of beauty and to demand it 
in its fullness. He can be helped to 
find out that wifehood and motherhood 
require more than will merely delight 
the eye and the senses. His struggle 
for clean living is a real and intense 
combat, once he is launched upon it. 
We must not fail to give him clear and 
definite understanding as to the im- 
portance of the victory and to point 
out the weapons which will aid him as 
well as the subtle enemies to be feared. 


COMMUNITY AND ScHooL HELP 


The school as well as the home is 
commencing to recognize the impor- 


tance and possibility of integrating 
simplified sciences, practical physiology 
and physical education into the Jower 
schools as well as the high schools and 
colleges. This means practical aid 
in meeting personal and social sex 
problems for the great mass of children 
who pass from the grammar grades 
into the great industrial world with 
its many healthy and moral hazards for 
those who are wholly unprepared. 
The church and Sunday schools are 
fast recognizing their responsibility 
in replacing vague and half understood 
statements concerning “purity” by 
direct sex character training. From 
all these efforts we may hope to avert 
some of those tragedies of young lives 
traceable to the failure of home, church 
and school to recognize the need of and 
to provide adequate training and guid- 
ance for a strong and fundamental 
instinct. By such methods we may 
hope to bring about a preparation for 
mating and parenthood which will 
decrease the proportionate number of 
broken homes and the consequent dis- 
aster to child life. 

The licensing and supervision of 
public amusement places and the 
provision of adequate and wholesome 
opportunities for recreation are of 
equal importance in preventing the 
misuse of the child’s natural need of, 
and in meeting his overwhelming de- 
sire for, play and emotional outlets. 
Such group activities as are developed 
through the Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, the Woodcraft League 
and the host of other organizations for 
youth are of inestimable value in 
meeting the social yearnings of boys 
and girls. 

Quite naturally their eager restless 
energies demand frequent and thrilling 
good times. Boys and girls have sought 
one ancther for joyful adventures since 
the world began. Any attempt to 
thwart or to repress the joy demand or 
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the urge for friendship and admiration 
from the other sex but swells the 
rebellious tide. ‘Together—boys and 
girls—will they find their good times— 
and all too often their tragedies—to- 
gether. Can we not avert the tragedy 
and preserve the joy? Here is our 
hopeful task—the frank understanding 
of the need of the joy and the compan- 
ionship—the planning of new delights 
and outlets for youthful energies and 
interests. Happy the home to which 
boys and girls in search of good times 
may be always sure of a welcome and a 
place for their romping and their 
laughter. 

In every community are to be found 
children who are in manifest danger 
of sexual instability and exploitation. 
The causes are many and varied in- 
cluding such factors as bad housing, 
undesirable neighborhood conditions, 
lack of home protection or understand- 
ing on the part of parents, broken 
homes, poor mental equipment, early 
entry into industry, economic con- 
ditions, ignorance and many related 
causes. For these a program of com- 
munity protective measures provides 
social agencies that will search out and 
define the causes and prevent the 
threatening tragedies by assistance 
in the proper readjustment of the 
young lives. Among the most potent 
of such protective agents are those 
policewomen, who are well equipped 
with social training or experience, and 
are of value not only in the readjust- 
ment of minors showing such need, but 
in the searching out and improvement 
of conditions which foster the stimula- 
tion of low standards of sex conduct. 
Of such assistance also is the visiting 
teacher whose attention is directed to 
the unadjusted child even before he has 
made his instability manifest in public 
places and has thus attracted the 
policewoman’s attention. 


ELIMINATING SEGREGATED VICE 
Distrricr 


It is difficult to evaluate fully the 
benefit to child life resulting from the 
development of social hygiene legal 
measures and their enforcement. ‘The 
elimination of the segregated vice 
district and the commercial prostitute 
with her public solicitations not only 
removes street and neighborhood con- 
ditions contaminating to the less fa- 
vored child who becomes familiar with 
their sinister significance, but affects 
the immediate surroundings of children 
and young people living in the midst of 
the evil. Reports of vice investigating 
agencies show cases of children direct- 
ing customers to the houses of pros- 
titutes, being present In the room 
with prostitutes when appointments 
were being made, being sent into an 
adjoining room while the mother, 
a commercial prostitute, received a 
customer, and so on ad nauseam.) 


1 A word should be said about the children of 
the vice district. So frequently have confidential 
reports indicated the presence of young children 
in such districts that the board’s agents have 
been instructed to adopt the procedure of report- 
ing to local child-caring organizations all chil- 
dren mentioned-in the confidential reports. 

In a western city a little boy of five was found 
sitting on the steps of a building directing men 
to the apartment where his mother was among a 
group of prostitutes. In a southeastern city, 
a prostitute cautioned her little girl of four to 
remain in the next room while she went into 
the bedroom with a man ‘‘to make money” for 
her. In a southwestern city children passed 
to and from school through the heart of the 
segregated district, which has since been closed. 
In a mid-western city a house in a vice district 
catered exclusively to high school boys, many 
of whom there obtained their first sex experience. 
Children are frequently found playing about the 
steps of houses of prostitution watching the 
patrons enter. 

The disastrous effects of such training in child- 
hood are too obvious to be pointed out. The 
bell boy who cheerfully brings women and liquor 
to the soldier and sailor is frequently the product 
of such environment as above described De- 
prived of proper home training, leaving school 
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Young boys acting as go-betweens for 
prostitutes and their customers or 
even in the réle of customers are com- 
monly found where commercialized 
vice exists, while young girls are ever 
a desirable asset to the procurer. 
The fact that no large city in the United 
States now has an openly recognized 
vice district is of vital significance to 
childhood, not only in the improvemen: 
of the environment of the unprotected 
child, but to the child in the more 
protected home. 


Manpicar Preventive MEASURES 


The abolition of prostitution and 
the increasing recognition of the fallacy 
of the sexual necessity for men, means 
a diminishing health hazard from the 
venereal diseases too frequently carried 
by the father from the brothel to the 
home. The advance in the diagnosis 
and treatment of these diseases; the 
education of the lay public with ref- 
erence to their prevalence and signifi- 
cance as well as their curability in 
the early stages; the increased pro- 
vision of free clinical and hospital 
facilities and social service for the 
“follow-up” of cases neglecting treat- 
ment and for searching out sources of 
infection—all of these have been of 
special benefit to the child in diminish- 
ing his chance of venereal mnfection. 

Through such measures are averted 
the misery of the child blinded at 
birth by gonorrheal virus; the child 
maimed, marred or mentally defective 


before his education is completed, he finds it 


easy to cater to the desires of the hotel guests 
who demand liquor and women when he can earn 
more in illicit commissions in one evening than 
the amount of his week’s salary. 

The girl who is brought up in the vice district 
can hardly be expected to regard prostitution as 
other than a legitimate and lucrative profession. 
In the board’s study of delinquent women and 
girls in 1920-21, 510 cited immorality in their 
homes as a contributing factor to their delin- 
quency.—Annual Report U. S. Interdepart- 
mental] Socjal Hygiene Board, 1921-22, 
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by reason of syphilis; the unfolding 

life wasted in abortion or stillbirth. 
Even those who still look upon the 
venereal diseases as “a just punishment 
for sin” cannot explain the justice of 
the marring of innocent lives thereby. 

Although science has identified the 
germs of gonorrhea and syphilis, their 
methods of transmissibility, and has 
developed methods of early treatment 
which bring about a high percentage 
of cures, there remains much tobe 
accomplished in the medical program. 
Gonorrheal vaginitis is highly infec- 
tious and is commonly to be found 
among girl children in boarding homes, 
hospitals and other institutions which 
do not insist upon an entrance examina- 
tion sufficiently thorough to reveal 
such an infection and upon isolation 
of all new inmates. Few communities 
have provided adequate facilities for 
the long-time treatment usually neces- 
sary for the cure of the venereally 
infected child, although in several 
European countries are provided model 
hospitals equipped with educational 
and recreational facilities for the child 
victims needing such tedious medical 
care. 

Should laboratory and clinical find- 
ings show a pregnant woman to be 
infected with syphilis, treatment in 
the early months may avert abortion, 
stillbirth or congenital infection, and a 
healthy -baby be insured. In spite of 
this fact, well known to the scientific 
world, many pre-natal clinics still 
neglect the routine tests for syphilis, 
and the healing results which follow 
treatment of the mother are thus denied 
the unborn child. Greater lay in- 
telligence on this subject will create 
a wider demand for the practical appli- 
cation of scientific principles in the 
interest of the child. 

One of the fundamenta] aims of 
social hvgiene is the protection and 
development of right understanding 
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and constructive use of that funda- 
mental instinct and creative force 
upon which are based individual char- 
acter development, romantic love, 
family life and parenthood. Its fruits 
are continent living, creative effort, 
mating which combines physical at- 
traction, mental companionship and 
spiritual love; healthful, responsible 
parenthood. Who can questicn the 
beneficent results to childhood? 
Before us pass in silent and helpless 
procession, the pitiful victims of the 
sexual instinct unguided, unguarded, 
unrepressed and misunderstood—the 
aborted, the premature, the stillborn, 
the child of the unmarried mother, 
the blind, the crippled, the defective, 
the insane, the child victim of assault, 
incest, lust and exploitation; the youth 


robbed of ideals, the young girl robbed < 


of physical virtue—victims all of the 
failure of society to recognize the prac- 
tical possibility of prevention offered 
by a community social hygiene program 
generally supported and promoted and 
without which no program for child 
welfare is complete. 


Arms or Socian Hrerenr Work 


The social hygiene program aims to 
direct forces which have been per- 
mitted to become thus devastating 
into channels which shall bring into 
the lives of many, the glowing satis- 
factions of self-mastery, the enduring 
joys of married companionship and the 
fruition of love in children of health 
and opportunity. ‘These purposes were 
vividly outlined in a recent address 
by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, whose 
radiant spirit, social perspective, and 
prophetic insight have long given inspi- 
ration to the social hygiene program: 


The main business of those who seek 
to serve social hygiene is, however, not 
in devices for either legal, medical or 
regenerative dealing with the underworld. 
What we are about now is to use all possible 


protective and educational measures to 
secure physical, mental and moral strength 
and nobility in all normal children and 
youth, and thus prevent perverseness. . 

We are not only advancing the cause of 
sex education proper, in schools and col- 
leges, in workshops, in camps and recreation 
fields, and in settlements and in church 
classes, but—a far more important thing— 
we are learning how to make character 
training include, not as a separate element, 
but as a constituent part, all that makes for 
health, purity and self-control. We have 
a new conception of education, not as a 
process of repetition of things desirable to 
know, but as a development of independent 
thought and the capacity for truly human 
personality. In this new conception of 
education the whole area of sex relation- 
ship takes its place as a part of the normal 
life which it is sought to secure. .. . Ex- 
perience shows beyond peradventure that 
in all stages of social organization the re- 
lationship of the sexes, and its connection 
with family stability and the nurture of 
children, has been considered matter for 
social control. Too vastly important to 
the continued life of the race is the instinct 
that calls from one sex to the other to be 
left to find or make its way along the line 
of mere caprice and individual impulse! 

Moreover, social control has tried one 
experiment after another until it has at 
last reached the private, monogamic 
family, founded on the attempt, at least, 
to make marriage permanent and successful, 
as the plan most conducive to personal 
bappiness and to the best nurture of child 
life... . 

If we have a puzzling array of problems 
to deal with, in this day of change, we have 
also a clear space (however horrible in its 
destruction of much of the most precious 
in our life), a clear space free of many old 
obstructions in which to erect a new Tem- 
ple of the Right Way of Living. No one 
now can give the architects’ “blueprint” 
of that Temple of Future Faith and Serv- 
ice. But I am sure that at its altar we 
shali find the old group to reverence; the 
Tather protecting and loving; the mother 
devotedly serving each individual life; and 
the child, with hand in both parents’ as ` 
they link the generations together. 


The Significance of Mental Hygiene in Child Guidance 


By Bernard Guoxrck, M.D. 
New York 


T is one of the most encouraging 

indications of the direction in which 
our civilization is moving that the 
degree of wisdom and maturity of a 
community is being judged more and 
more by the manner in which it deals 
with its childhood. This should not 
surprise us when we remember that 
everything which is to come after us, 
the good and the bad in human rela- 
tions and human destiny, must of 
necessity be so largely determined by 
the manner in which we deal with the 
raw human material of the future, 
namely, the childhood of our own day. 

One must review the history of 
human relations and of man’s attitude 
towards his offspring in order to 
appreciate adequately the magnificent 
generosity of matter and spirit which 
we see reflected to-day 1n the numerous 
and varied child welfare enterprises. 
The brutalizing and horror-inspiring 
traditions and customs of child-sacri- 
fice, infanticide, cannibalism and child- 
slavery, traces of which still linger 
among some of the peoples of our 
planet, gave way very slowly to the 
humanizing influences which were re- 
leased through man’s graduai conquest 
over his fears and superstitions. One 
cannot ignore in this connection the 
important rôle played by the various 
ethical and moral movements which 
came with man’s upward struggle 
toward freedom of the spirit, but it 
was not until the 19th Century, a 
period in human history which more 
than any other was pregnant with 
scientific discovery and the hunger 
for truth, that real progress in child 
welfare was made possible. 
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Progress In CoitpD WELFARE 


Between the establishment of the 
first permanent asylum for children by 
Saint Vincent de Paul in 1648 and the 
Napoleonic decree of 1811 which 
declared that the unprotected infant 
was a charge on the state, very little 
progress was made in the direction of 
child welfare in the sense in which we 
know it to-day. Such progress as man 
was laboriously making after the 
long night of the “dark ages,” was 
materially hampered by the curious 
and tenacious doctrine of child de- 
pravity, one of the many unhappy 
incrustations that the Church acquired 
in the course of the centuries. 

Charles Dickens tells us in his 
inimitable way what the situation was 
in his day, and his valiant struggles in 
the service of childhood are still bearing 
fruit. But neither the pen of a 
genius like Dickens, nor the growing 
philanthropic sentiment of man could 
by themselves have helped the cause 
of childhood very materially. With- 
out the contributions from the biolog- 
ical and the more strictly medical 
sciences, it would have been impossible 
to reach the present-day marvelous 
control over the forces of nature and of 
man’s physical environment which 
have the capacity to influence so 
enormously the health and happiness 
and the destiny of childhood. 

One by one the various forces 
inimical to man’s welfare and happiness 
which lurk in his physical environment 
are being conquered. Childbirth is no 
longer the menace to the mother’s life 
that it used to be in the not so far 
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distant past; the rate of infant mor- 
bidity and infant mortality is being 
gradually reduced: school and rec- 
reational hygiene is acquiring an 
ever-improving technique which prom- 


ises to exert a positively beneficial 


effect upon the growth and maturing 
of childhood, and the more recent 
advances in the science and art of 
nutrition at last promise to check the 
manifold vices which result from 
unintelligent feeding of the child and 
infant. 

These truly marvelous advances in 
the science and art of combating the 
evils which threaten man’s physical 
existence stand in sharp contrast to 
the paucity of progress in the under- 
standing and management of the 
factors which affect and condition 
the personality of the child. Child 
hygiene and even the broader features 
of the child welfare movement in 
general have addressed themselves 
very largely to the child as a physical 
organism, dependent for its welfare 
upon physically good conditions of 
nature and nurture. 


COMPLEXITIES OF EXISTENCE 


That these activities fall short of the 
needs of the human personality for 
adequate adjustment to life is clearly 
obvious from the phenomenon that, 
while the chances for physical well- 
being and survival have been markedly 
improved as a result of these activities, 
man seems to find it no less difficult 
than formerly to lead a happy, wel- 
adjusted existence as a social being. 
The community’s greater concern with 
the problems of human maladjustment, 
coupled with the higher standards of 
psychological and social fitness which 
are demanded by the rapidly changing 
conditions of life, are bringing into 
sharper relief the truly alarming extent 
and depth of human maladjustment, 
and justifiably raise the question 


whether, in spite of man’s marvelous 
echievements in the conquest of the 
physical threats to his existence, he is 
not even less fitted to cope with the 
problems of life than were his pred- 
ECeSsors. 

The need for provision for the 
mentally and morally sick is alarmingly 
cut of proportion to the increase of 
population. In so far as it concerns 
the mentally diseased, the gravity of 
the problem can be seen from the fact 
that whereas in 1880 the public 
institutions for the insane in this 
country cared for 40,942 patients, of 
81.6 per 100,000 of population, in 
1918 these hospitals cared for 289,820 
patients, or 229.6 per 100,000. In 
1920 the hospitals for the insane in the 
state of New York housed 374.6 
patients per 100,000 of the population 
cf the state. This alarming increase 
in the hospital population does not 
give the answer to the question as to 
whether or not mental disease is on the 
increase. Much of the increase in 


the hospital population is obviously 


due to a finer social conscience with 
respect to these unfortunates, and the 
consequent provision for their care. 

Neither is it clear that crime and 
delinquency are as alarmingly on the 
increase as would be suggested by the 
astounding phenomenon that we re- 
lease from our penal and. correctional 
institutions about 500,000 men and 
women and children every year. Man’s 
Epparently growing incapacity to cope 
with the problems of life is more clearly 
end more surely indicated by the 
countless numbers of failures which 
do not reach the hospital for the insane 
or the prison. 

More and more parents find it 
difficult to carry out the job of parent- 
hood in a manner adequate to the 
demands of our times. More and 
more people find it difficult and 
impossible to protect the marital 
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relation from the disruptive encroach- 
ments of the hectic anc fatiguing 
tempo of modern life, especially in 
crowded communities. The changing 
conditions of man’s existence demand 
for proper adaptation a degree of 
personal maturity which these very 
conditions render increasingly difficult 
of achievement. 

This brief reference to the overt 
manifestations of man’s d:fficulty to 
adapt himself adequately to the condi- 
tions of human existence is not intended 
as a destructive criticism of those 
splendid efforts in child welfare which 
we have recorded earlier in this paper. 
It should help us, however, to realize 
to a fuller degree than is being gener- 
ally realized, that all undertakings for 
the betterment of man’s existence on 
this globe must fall short of the desired 
goal unless man is conceived as some- 
thing infinitely more complex than 
a mere physical organism. 


Society's DEBT TO MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


This is, of course, trite matter, and 
it ig not intended to convey the im- 
pression that man has not busied 
himself in the past with that phase of 
the human personality which reaches 
beyond the realm of the physical. 
But it required the impetus of the 
mental hygiene movement to focus 
society’s attention more directly upon 
the psychological and social aspects 
of the human personality, and no 
child welfare undertaking of the pres- 
ent day can afford to ignore the mental 
hygiene aspects of childhocd. As a 
matter of fact, within the mental 
hygiene movement itself, most of its 
energies and resources are >deing de- 
voted to the field of childhood, since it 
has become increasingly evident that 
the greatest promise for amelioration 
of the entire problem lies in this 
direction. 


The careful study of the maladjusted 
adult is leading to the conclusion that 
the various end-products of human 
maladjustment, such as criminalism, 
chronic pauperism, neuroticism and 
personal frustrations of all sorts, even 
clearly defined mental diseases ex- 
clusive of those caused by toxins or 
injuries, are foreshadowed in the life of 
the individual during childhood by 
certain traits and tendencies which 
lend themselves to modification in a 
very large measure. 

As the result of the actual applica- 


' tion of prevention and curative meas- 


ures to the maladjusted child, our faith 
in the modifiability of human nature is 
being daily strengthened. What I 
mean by this is that we are gradually 
developing a more dependable tech- 
nique for the refinement, disciplining 
and socialization of the crude, instinc- 
tive determinants of human nature and 
human conduct. We are learning more 
and more of the processes in the nature 
of habit training and deflection of ener- 
gies which make possible the trans- 
formation of these biologic dispositions 
into human values and human pur- 
poses. We are discovering a more de- 
pendable technique, through the study 
of the child’s human and social envi- 
ronment, the home and the school, and 
the playground, for harnessing the 
child’s energies to socially acceptable 
ways of adaptation. 

In view of the rapidity with which 
man’s social environment is changing, 
the expression in conduct of man’s in- 
herited racial and primitive tendencies 
is becoming increasingly intolerable. 
Most of that which was at one time 
a virtue in the process of adaptation has 
become destructive to life in modern 
society. 

What I wish to point out is that 
whereas the release/of human intelli- 
gence has brought with it a marvelous 
capacity for modifying man’s physical 
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and social environment, and of making 
it more rich, but also more complex, 
it has not concerned itself sufficiently 
with the necessity of adjusting man’s 
inner nature and inner dispositions to 
these changes. The mental hygiene 
movement has as an important task the 
stressing of the importance of these 
inner subjective adaptations of the 
personality, since in the last analysis 
everything that comes to man from his 
environment receives its ultimate val- 
uation from him. 

The human infant comes into the 
world with a pretty well constructed 
machinery for the functions of life. 
Like other living beings he is endowed 
by nature with certain dispositions to 
actions, but more so than any other 
living being he has to learn the tech- 
nique for the proper use of this ma- 
chinery. 

This knowledge comes to the de- 
veloping child through imitation, delib- 
erate or unwitting suggestion from its 
environment, precept, formal training 
and experience. The ultimate effect 
upon the personality of the child is not 
the result merely of these external im- 
pressions, but of the manner in which 
the child reacts to them, incorporating 
them into his own constitution, and the 
extent to which his innate disposition 
to action becomes affected by them. 

Herein lies a very significant differ- 
ence in the importance for the destiny 
of man between his physical environ- 
ment and his human, social environ- 
ment. The effects, for instance, of the 
diphtheria bacillus upon the constitu- 
tion of the child are fairly definite, 
quite predictable and pretty much the 
same upon all children. Not so with 
the influences which come to the child 
from his human environment, from his 
father and mother, his teachers, his 
sisters and brothers and playmates. 
His reactions to these influences are 
those of a person and not merely of 


a physical organism. His entire per- 
sonality becomes implicated in the 
situation so that his entire outlook in 
life, his attitudes and dispositions 
become deeply colored by his human 
environment. As a science, mental 
hygiene aims to discover which of these 
human relations, especially those which 
come to the individual during his im- 
pressionable years of childhood, make 
for normal efficient development and 
which are inimical to such development. 

While our knowledge in this con- 
nection is relatively meagre when com- 
pared with what we already know 
concerning man’s physical environ- 
ment, enough data is at hand to enable 
us, as I said earlier in this paper, to 
control to a considerable extent the 
maturing and socializing process of the 
developing individual. 


INTERPRETING ABNORMAL CHILD 


The situation is well illustrated in 
connection with the so called “nervous 
child.” Now we know that nervous- 
ness in a child may be due primarily to 
certain handicaps of a physical or con- 
stitutional nature. Certain hereditary 
burdens, certain chronic physical dis- 
orders, fatigue and toxemias of a more 
obscure nature, may induce a state of 
nervousness in the child. But in dis- 
cussing this subject elsewhere, I have 
stressed a series of other causes for this 
condition, which are largely in the na- 
ture of psychological and social influ- 
ences which come to the child from his 
human environment. 


I then said: 

Important as is the emphasis of this 
underlying constitutional handicap of the 
nervous child, it is equally important to 
recognize fully the capacity which certain 
experiences and certain events in the life of 
the child have of inducing a state of nerv- 
ousness quite as profound as is encountered 
in connection with the constitutionally 
burdened child. 
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In certain respects it is even of greater 
importance, since here some definite thera- 
peutic endeavor can be undertaken which 
much more commonly than in the case of 
the constitutionally burdened child, leads 
to satisfactory adjustments, 

In connection with these induced neu- 
rotic reactions, it is possible, in contrast to 
the situation in the constitutionally bur- 
dened child, to demonstrate that the dis- 
order had a definite onset in the career of 
a child formerly free from neurotic mani- 
festations. Moreover, the removal of the 
offending environmental situation and the 
development of proper understanding with 
reference to it, remove the symptoms and 
sometimes serve the child as a positive bit 
of valuable instruction in the art of living. 


Increasing experience with these 
cases is gradually leading to a modifica- 
tion of our notions concerning predis- 
positions and predestinations of one 
sort or another. We are less and less 
willing to attribute these manifesta- 
tions to causes which are beyond the 
individual’s experience, and incidentally 
beyond the reach of modification on 
this account. The tendency is in- 
creasingly in the direction of searching 
for the meaning of the disorder as part 
and parcel of the child’s personality. 
What does the disorder or maladjust- 
ment signify as regards the personal 
economy of the child, as regards his 
life and functions as a feeling and striv- 
ing and acting personality? 

When a boy steals, or runs away from 
home or school, or is given to explosive 
tantrums of disobedience and rebellion, 
or is intimidated by the ordinary de- 
mands of daily life, what does it all 
mean? Do we satisfy the requirement 
of proper understanding when we call 
the boy a thief, or truant, or neurotic, 
or cowardly? 

Behind these outwardly simple cat- 
egories of conduct with which we are 
so familiar and for the management of 
which law and custom have laid down 
certain fixed processes, there often 


lurks a complexity of phenomena which 
cannot be cleared up until we also ask 
ourselves, what is this boy after, what 
is he trying to achieve by these mani- 
festations of conduct? 

Whether one is dealing with the mere 
tantrums of childhood, or with the 
more socially significant delinquency 
manifestations of stealing, lying or 
running away, it is essential above all to 
search for the meaning of the disorder 
in the child’s economy, for the rôle 
it plays in the child’s efforts to adapt 
himself to the demands of his environ- 
ment. Frequently what the adult 
considers as an unhealthy or perverse 
manifestation of childhood behavior 
may be nothing less than the child’s 
reactions to an imperative instinctive 
demand which must gain expression 
somehow, and it becomes our task not 
to thwart this energy expression by 
blind restriction, but to guide it into 
healthy channels of activity. More so 
even than the adult, the child in mani- 
festing signs of maladjustment is merely 
attempting to reach some adjustment 
to a personality problem. His natural 
craving for recognition and for an en- 
largement of his personality, renders 
him subject to all sorts of utilizations 
of his energies, sometimes in a healthy, 
normal manner, at other times in quite 
an abnormal fashion, in the service of 
his ego. 


GENERAL vs. MENTAL HYGIENE 


What I have been obviously trying 
to do in this paper is to point to certain 
contrasts between those child-welfare 
aims which have the child’s physical 
well-being in view and those which 
concern themselves with the child as 
a whole, as a personality. General 
hygiene has for its central purpose the 
elimination of disease-producing factors 
in human existence and the prolonga- 
tion of the span of life. Mental hy- 
giene stresses more particularly the 
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depth and meaning and richness and 
worth of human existence. General 
hygiene works with facts and principles 
which relate to man’s physical envi- 
ronment. Mental hygiene finds its 
sphere of activity in man’s human and 
social environment. General hygiene 
works with criteria which are more in 
line with those employed in the phys- 
ical sciences; it is in the main a more 
impersonal type of influence that flows 
from it. Mental hygiene is an emi- 
nently personal enterprise; it deals 
with the chemistry of the personality 
rather than with the chemistry of the 
blood. 

Diphtheria antitoxin may be sent 
across a continent by means of a dog 
team and lose nothing of its effective- 
ness in combatting a diphtheria epi- 
demic. No such long-distance service 
is possible for a troubled mind or soul. 
The splendid achievements in the phys- 
iology of the nervous system which 
have thrown so much light on the prob- 
lem of stimulus and reaction in human 
behavior, lose much of their signifi- 
cance when applied to the stimulus 
and response situations which exist 
between human personalities. More- 
over, in dealing with human behavior 
one must always consider the possibility 
of an unconscious element in the reac- 
tion of the personality as a whole, so 
that the overt behavior manifestation 
may only remotely and symbolically 
reflect the deeper underlying situation 
to which it is related. It is all very 
well to establish laws of habit training 
out of the experiences of the psycholog- 
ical laboratory with mice and the maze, 
but it is apt to be an entirely different 
matter when these laws come to be ap- 
plied by one human being to another. 

The laws of habit training when ap- 
plied to human beings mean very little 
or nothing unless one also takes into 
account the personalities of the trainer 
and of the one to be trained. Itis very 


well to say, make certain unhealthy 
reactions also unpleasant for the child, 
and he will learn to avoid them. But 
the burning of one’s finger is apt to 
teach no lesson at all if that person 
happens to have an inner longing for 
& SCO ; 

The controlled experiment in child 
training and in the shaping of the per- 
sonality has to take into account in 
addition to the objective situation, the 
desires and wishes of the individual, 
and the subtle manner in which a child’s 
fundamental wishes may manifest 
themselves. Many of the difficulties 
and predicaments that an active boy 
might get himself into in the nature of 
destructive adventure, straying from 
the narrow path, or in the exhibition 
of strange curiosities, might be simply 
various expressions of the fundamental 
desire for new experience, for which 
every human being craves satisfaction. 
To attempt merely to train him out of 
these aberrant ways of seeking satis- 
faction is apt to fail unless healthy sub- 
stitutions are provided. The same 
principle holds true in connection with 
other forms of unhealthy or aberrant 
behavior. 

The child who is hampered in his 
relations with other children because of 
an unhealthy clinging to baby ways 
and a difficulty in relinquishing the 
privileges and protections of infancy, 
often merely expresses an exaggerated 
need for a sense of security. Later 
pursuit of gang association and identi- 
fication with sources of strength and 
stability may hide a similar wish for 
security which is common to all man- 
kind. The important thing to realize 
is that the wish is genuine and natural 
and can be satisfied in ways which do 
net run counter to the requirements of 


In Ait way the setting in which 
the child works out his daily problems 
must be estimated from the point of 
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view of the fundamental needs of the 
developing child. Beyond the paren- 
tal functions of a biological zharacter 
which are to insure for the child a good 
heritage, and those of an economic na- 
ture which have to do with assuring the 
child’s physical needs, there aze others, 
equally important and more difficult 


of fulfilment. They have to do with 
the parents’ own lives as human beings, 
which constantly furnish a source of 
imitation and identification for the 
child. 

It is with matters of this nature that 
the mental hygiene movement concerns 
itself primarily. 


The Place of the Juvenile Court in a Community 
Program for Child Welfare 


By Karuarine F. Lewroor 
Assistant to the Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


AS the juvenile court fulfilled the 

high expectations of those who 
were responsible for its creation? Is 
its place in the child-caring program of 
the community assured, or will its func- 
tions be absorbed by other agencies? 
What relation should it bear to the 
school, to the church, to recreational 
agencies, to child-caring and child-pro- 
tective agencies and institutions, to 
other courts dealing with problems 
affecting family life and the welfare of 
children? ‘These are questions which 
thoughtful students of the juvenile 
court are asking. To some of them 
final answers cannot be given at this 
stage of community organization for 
dealing with social problems. How- 
ever, it may be helpful to recall the aims 
of the founders of the first children’s 
courts, consider the extent to which 
their purposes are:being fulfilled, and 
attempt to view the court in relation to 
other agencies. 


EARLY Arms or JUVENILE Court 
MOVEMENT 


The origin of the juvenile court 
movement is found in the insight, cour- 
age, and faith of the men and women 
who saw that the harshness and inflexi- 
bility of the criminal law as applied to 
children and the parental and protec- 
tive functions of the state were irrec- 
oncilable. The committee of the 
Chicago Bar Association which had 
been concerned with the preparation 
and passage of the Ilinois Juvenile 
Court Act of 1899, in a report of Octo- 
ber 28, 1899, declared its purpose to be 
as follows: 
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Its fundamental idea is that the state 
must step in and exercise guardianship over 
a child found under such adverse social or 
individual conditions as to develop crime. 
. . « It proposes a plan whereby he may be 
treated not as a criminal or one legally 
charged with crime, but as a ward of the 
state, to receive practically the care, custody 
and discipline that are accorded to the neg- 
lected and dependent child, and which, as 
the act states, “shall approximate as nearly 
as may be that which should be given by 
its parents’ .1 


Judge Mack well expressed the task 
of the judge in these words: 


The problem to be determined by the 
judge is not, “Has this boy or girl committed 
a specific wrong?’ but ‘What is he, how has 
he become what he is, and what would best 
be done in his interest, and in the interest of 
the state to save him from a downward 
career?’ ? 


SAFEGUARDING CHILDREN FROM 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


The extension of the juvenile court 
movement to all of the states but two 
(and these two states have developed 
some of the features of juvenile court 
organization) has meant that the great 
majority of children within the age 
limits of the various juvenile court acts 
have been saved from the procedure of 
the criminal law. The development of 


1 Quoted in The Origin and Development of the 
Minnesota Juvenile Court. Edward F. Waite, 
District Judge, State Board of Control, 
Minnesota, 1920. Address before the Minnesota 
Association of Probate Judges, January 14, 1920. 

3 Mack, Julian W., Legal Problems Involved in 
the Establishment of the Juvenile Court. In 
Breckinridge and Abbott. The Delinquent Child 
and the Home: New York, 1912, p. 198. 
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the juvenile court has been much slower 
in the rural districts than in the cities 
because the smaller number of cases in 
rural communities makes it difficult to 
develop specialized organization. 

In considering the extent to which 
children have been spared the ordeal of 
criminal trials, not only the territorial 
limitations of the Juvenile court move- 
ment, but also the age limitations and 
limitations with reference to type of 
offence must be noted. The general 
tendency has been to raise the age of 
the juvenile court’s jurisdiction to 
eighteen years or even higher, but in 
thirteen states the benefits of juvenile 
court procedure are not available after 
the child has reached his sixteenth 
birthday, and in a fourteenth state, 
boys of sixteen or over cannot be 
brought before the juvenile court. 
In many states the juvenile court has 
no jurisdiction over certain serious 
crimes, even when committed by very 
young children, and in some states it 
has no jurisdiction over any offense 
of the grade of felony. 

Judge Hoffman, of Cincinnati, has 
cited cases of children of tender age 
tried and convicted during the last 
century. In New Jersey in 1828 a boy 
thirteen years of age was hanged for an 
offense committed when twelve years 
of age. In years to come, students of 
the history cf the treatment of child of- 
fenders may look back upon the or- 
deals to which neurotic and unstable 
children of sixteen and seventeen years 
are now being subjected in our crimi- 
nal courts with as much horror as that 
which we feel for methods used in the 
last century. In the present year in 
Pennsylvania a boy of fifteen has been 
sentenced to be electrocuted. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists 
even among those who are specialists 


in the study of child offenders with. 


reference to the discretion which 
should be given the juvenile court in 


dealing with children who have com- 
mitted serious crimes, such as murder. 
Some justification may be found for the 
view that the juvenile court should be 
permitted to waive jurisdiction and 
permit a criminal trial in certain cases, 
but such exceptions should not be al- 
lowed until after the court dealing with 
children has had the opportunity of 
careful study of the case and considera- 
tion of all the elements involved. 

One whole class of child offenders 
has been entirely outside the juvenile 
court movement; namely, children who 
have violated Federal laws. By an Act 
of Congress of 1925, Federal judges are 
permitted toplace juveniles or adults on 
probation under suspended sentence. 
This law will enable the Federal courts 
to deal somewhat more adequately 
with children, but they will still be sub- 
jected to criminal procedure. It is es- 
timated that approximately a thousand 
persons under eighteen years of age are 
arrested each year for violations of Fed- 


eral laws. 


To what extent have children been 
saved from the degrading influences of 
the jail, workhouse and penitentiary? 
In the course of its study in 1918 the 
Children’s Bureau found that from at 
least one court in every state in the Un- 
ion chidren were reported as being de- 
tained in jails; thirty-seven courts in 
eighteen states reported that no effort 
was made to separate children detained 
in jails from adult offenders, though in 
many of these states such separation 
was required by law. It is probable 
that some progress has been made 
since 1918. Where the juvenile court 
is given broad jurisdiction in delin- 
quency cases it may be necessary in 
rare instances to detain in jail a child 
coming within the provisions of the Ju- 
venile Court Act. It is believed that 
such detention should be limited to 
children at least sixteen years of age and 
that separation of such children from 
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adult prisoners should be maintained. 
The U. 5. Bureau of the Census in 
1923 obtained information concerning 
juvenile delinquents under the age of 
eighteen years committed to jails and 
workhouses, prisons and penitentiaries, 
not including those being detained 
pending trial or disposition of ther 
cases. Nine hundred and forty-five 
juveniles were admitted to prisons and 
reformatories during the first six months 
of 1923 and 2,445 to jails and work- 
houses. Considerable progress had 
been made between 1910 and 1923 in 
the percentages of juvenile delinquents 
admitted to penal institutions. In the 
former year, 38.8 per cent of all admis- 
sions to institutions were to jails and 
workhouses. In 1928, the estimated 
percentage was 20.8, a reduction of al- 
most 50 per cent. Nearly 10,000 per- 
sons under the age of eighteen years 
were admitted to jails and workhouses 
in 1910, as compared with 2,445 in the 
first half of 1923. 


EQUIPMENT FOR CONSTRUCTIVE 
SERVICE 


The juvenile court was intended, not 
as a negative agency for eliminating the 
harshness of the criminal law from the 
procedure in children’s cases and for 
removing children from jails and work- 
houses, but as a positive agency for 
protection of neglected and redemption 
of delinquent children. In 1923 a 
comprehensive statement of the stand- 
ards which should govern juvenile 
court organization was drafted by a 
committee appointed by the Children’s 
Bureau and approved by a conference 
held under the auspices of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the National Proba- 
tion Association. The fundamental 
principles underlying these standards 
included: 

(1) The court dealing with children 

should be clothed with broad 
jurisdiction. 
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(2) The court should have a scien- 
tific understanding of each 
child. 

(8) Treatment should be adapted to 
individual needs. 

(4) There should be a presumption 
in favor of keeping the child in 
his own home and his owncom- 
munity, except when adequate 
investigation shows this not 
to be in the best interest. of the 
child. . 

The spirit of the juvenile court must 
permeate the entire organization and 
reach the children at all stages of the 
court’s contact with them.? Juvenile 
court organization is frequently weak 
in the provision which it makes for first 
contacts with the children and with 
complainants. Even though com- 
plaints are referred to another officer 
for decision, it is important that the 
person receiving them be courteous, in- 
telligent, familiar with the functions 
and methods of the court and keen in 
judgment. The co-operation of the 
police department is of fundamental 
importance. 

It has been said of courts in general, 
“There is no guaranty of justice except 
the personality of the judge.” + This 
is especially true of the Juvenile court. 
Criminal procedure imposes on the 
judge many checks, but juvenile pro- 
cedure clothes him with extremely 
broad power in order that he may deal 
effectively with the children on the 

: basis of individual needs disclosed. A 
judge who is skillful, sympathetic and 
understanding of the needs of chi'dren 
and who can give sufficient time to 
each case which comes before him can 

3 This has been emphasized recently by Dr. 
Miriam Van Waters in a paper entitled “The 
Juvenile Court from the Child’s Viewpoint, A 
Glimpse into the Future.” In The Child, the 
Clinic and the Court: New York, 1925. 

4 Quoted from a German writer in The Nature 
of the Judicial Process, by Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
p.17. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1925. 
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accomplish great constructive service, 
even though he must work without 
many of the facilities usually regarded 
as essential. 

The necessity for a qualified proba- 
tion staff is well recognized by those 
engaged in juvenile court work, but 
lack of public interest, inadequate sala- 
ries, and absence of standards for the 
selection of probation officers have 
greatly limited the efficiency of the 
probation service. Overworked, un- 
derpaid, inadequately prepared. proba- 
tion officers, earnest and conscientious 
as they are in the great majority of 
cases, willingly giving many hours of 
overtime work and sacrificing personal 
comfort for the sake of the welfare of 
their charges, find it impossible to do 
the things which they know are needed. 
Over and over again probation officers 
have stated that more intensive and 
more successful work could be done if 
fewer cases were under supervision. 
One probation officer said that he had 
to decide what cases it was safe to neg- 
lect in order to do the necessary work 
on other cases. The difficulty is not 
alone in the failure of the community 
to provide adequate personnel, but also 
in the lack of facilities for adequate 
diagnosis which would make it possible 
to select cases for probation in which 
results could be expected. Judges 
have frequently regarded probation as 
the catch-all for the cases in which no 
other disposition seemed obvious.’ 

In few courts has provision been 
made for thorough study of children’s 
ceases. Social investigations are gen- 
erally recognized as essential, but they 
are by no means uniformly complete. 
Practically all the juvenile courts in 
large cities have facilities of some kind 
for physical examinations and many of 
them make provision for mental exam- 

5 Judge Henry S. Hulbert, of Detroit, comments 


on this in his paper entitled, “Probation” in The 
Child, the Clinte and the Court. 


inations, which are, however, fre- 
quently confined to intelligence tests. 
Many courts make these examinations 
only in cases where some defect or disa- 
bility is obvious or suspected. Extend- 
ing the work developed by Healy, first 
in Chicago and later in Boston, the 
demonstration child-guidance clinics 
established by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, under the Com- 
monwealth Program for the Prevention 
of Delinquency, have already resulted 
in the establishment in several cities of 
permanent clinics equipped to give 
thorough study to children referred by 
courts, social agencies, schools and 
parents, and have greatly stimulated 
public recognition of the importance of 
such service 

To carry out theideals of the founders 
of the juvenile court movement, it is 
necessary not only to abolish jail de- 
tention in children’s cases, but also to 
use the detention facilities that are pro- 
vided in such a way that the child’s 
welfare may be promoted and not 
hindered. Possibilities of harming 
children by detention exist not only in 
jails and police stations but also in de- 
tention homes, which are overcrowded, 
which lack provision for segregation of 
various classes of children and which 
fail to provide in a constructive way for 
the child’s activities during the time 
while he is detained. Under the most 
ideal circumstances, detention may be 
so upsetting to the child as to make it 
very difficult for the court subsequently 
to accomplish the desired results.® 

The experience of many of the large 
detention homes that have been estab- 
lished, shows that the temptation to 
crowd children into the home rather 
than to give the time to determine 
whether or not they can be safely kept 


¢ Judge Frederick P. Cabot of Boston has well 
expressed this in a paper on “The Detention of 
Children as a Part of Treatment,” in The Child, 
the Clinte, and the Court. 
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in their own homes pending hearing. 
has proved too great for police, proba- 
tion officers, and even representatives o? 
the schools and of social agencies. As & 
rule, the larger the detention home the 
more overcrowded it is. The frequency 
of hearings is a very important factor 
in the period of detention. The ex- 
tent to which detention policy varies 
in different courts is indicated by the 
fact that in 1920, in one city included 
in a study made by the Children’s 
Bureau, only 15 per cent of the delin- 
quent children were detained, while in 
another city 86 per cent were detained. 

The problem of dealing with the de- 
linquent child is not the relatively 
simple one of securing for him a “good” 
environment as a substitute for the 
“bad” environment in which he may 
be placed, viewing environment in the 
light of recognized standards of social 
acceptability, but it is rather the prob- 
lem of supplying the specific satisfac- 
tions of specific needs." 

A study of the resources available to 
ten courts covered by an inquiry made 
by the Children’s Bureau indicated 
that in general the resources at the dis- 
posal of the court had been developed 
in a haphazard manner and did not fic 
together to form a complete program 
for the care of delinquent and depend- 
ent children. The court, therefore, 
was limited in the treatment which it 
could prescribe. The psychological 
factor in delinquency has been largely 
neglected on the treatment side. In 
many courts planning of the treatment 
at the beginning of the probationary 
supervision is neglected or haphazerd, 
depending upon the capacity and in- 
clination of the probation officer and 
the pressure of work. Few courts 
realize the importance of making care- 


1T See “The Contribution of Science to a Pro- 
gram for Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency,” 
by Augusta F. Bronner, Ph.D. In The Chila, 
the Clinic and the Court. 


ful plans which are frequently reviewed 
and revised if necessary. Classifica- 
tion of types of cases received by va- 
rious institutions has been based mainly 
on the child’s experiences and only to 
a slight extent on mental habits and at- 
titudes and mental and emotional needs. 
The work of El Retiro in Los Angeles 
and of certain private agencies in Bos- 
ton illustrate the possibilities in ,at- 
tempting to fit treatment to diagnosis. 
The analysis of theresources of the com- 
munity in terms of the needs of the de- 
linquent children before the juvenile 
court and the co-operation of the va- 
rious agencies and institutions in a 
well-rounded community plan would 
undoubtedly achieve marked results. 

It was inevitable that an agency 
dealing with problems of juvenile de- 
linquency and neglect should early 
direct attention toward the possibilities 
of reducing the volume of these social 
problems. Judge Lindsey drafted the 
first laws, enacted in Colorado in 1903, 
which made contributing to delin- 
quency or neglect an offense. These 
laws have been generally adopted in 
principle in most of the other states. 
Some laws place jurisdiction over adults 
committing specific offenses against 
children in the juvenile court. Proba- 
tion departments have sometimes co- 
operated actively with prosecuting 
authorities in bringmg to justice adults 
offending against children, though in 
many cases the obligation of the juve- 
nile court in this respect has not been 
fully realized. 

The courts have developed a method 
of dealing with many cases of delin- 
quency and some cases of dependency 
which was not, perhaps, contemplated 
by those who drafted the first juvenile 
court laws, but which has been a logi- 
cal outgrowth of juvenile court work. 
This is the adjustment of cases which 


8 See Twenty-five Years of the Juvenils and Fam- 
tly Court of Denver, Colorado, p.6. Denver, 1925. 
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do not seem to require formal judicial 
treatment or official determination of 
the status of the child, without the 
filing of a court complaint or the for- 
mality of a court hearing. 

Concerning the extent to which the 
juvenile court should undertake to give 
advice and assistance in cases not made 
ofħcial, there is a difference of opinion 
and practice. Some believe that such 
work will interfere with the other activ- 
ities of the court or weaken its author- 
ity m formal cases; or that it will be 
done in a haphazard and unscientific 
fashion and so fail to reach underlying 
problems that may be serious; or that 
it will discourage the development of 
resources for prevention of delinquency 
by schools and private agencies. It 
seems obvious that the court should 
have discretion with reference to the 
elimination of cases which do not re- 
quire official consideration or prolonged 
treatment, and that if wise selection is 
to be made the court must be sure of 
the facts upon which decision is based. 
Whether the needed advice or extra- 
legal supervision in informa] cases is the 
function of the court itself or of other 
agencies, it must be based upon knowl- 
edge of the child’s needs and must 
be given by persons skilled in social 
service. 

Unfortunately no national statis- 
tics of juvenile delinquency are avail- 
able upon which an estimate of the 
success of the juvenile court move- 
ment might be based. Such juvenile 
court reports as contain statistical 
information of any importance differ 
so much in subject matter and method 
as to make it impossible to compare 
them one with another and it is often 
difficult to compare figures for the 
same court over a period of years. The 
U. 5. Children’s Bureau and the Na- 
tional Probation Association are both 
interested in the standardization of 
juvenile court statistics and it is hoped 


that a beginning may soon be made in 
collecting statistics on a comparable 
basis. 

It is extremely difficult to measure 
the extent to which probation is suc- 
cessful. Careful study of the results 
of probation as compared with the 
problems involved in each individual 
case would contribute much to the de- 
velopment of scientific methods of 
dealing with juvenile delinquents. A 
revealing study of failures on probation 
has recently been attempted in one 
large court and has indicated the extent 
to which problems which were obvious 
at the beginning of probation were not 
dealt with. 


RELATION OF JUVENILE COURT TO 
Orner CHitD WELFARE 
PROGRAMS 

It is the community’s responsibility 
to provide the resources that are essen-: 
tial to the development of children. 
These include clean civic conditions, 
proper housing, adequate policing, good 
school facilities adapted to both the 
normal and the subnormal child, and 
industrial and other training that pro- 
vides an incentive for continuing in 
school. Means must be provided for 
supplementing family resources and 
preventing family breakdown. Rec- 
reational facilities should be available 
to provide wholesome activities as an 
outlet for youthful energies. 

The principal aims of the community 
activities which affect the work of the 
juvenile court may be listed as follows: 

(1) Strengthening the home. 

(2)“ Socializing” the school or bring- 
ing the school and the home 
more closely together and 
making it possible for the 

° À recent study of the results of probation, 
which showed the percentages of children dis- 
charged from probation who had subsequent 
court records, has been made by the Massachu- 


setts Commission on Probation and published as 
Senate No. 481, March 15, 1924. 
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school to deal more adequately 
with the individual needs of 
the children. 

(8) Provision of constructive recrea- 

: tion and regulation of com- 
mercial amusements. 

(4) Vocational guidance and employ- 

ment supervision. 

(5) Ethical and religious training. 

(6) Special provision for dealing 

with conduct problems. 

(7) Provision of foster home care and 

Institutional care for children. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments of the past decade has been the 
organization of means for educating 
parents in the care and training of chil- 
dren. At first this popular education 
was limited largely to care of the child’s 
physical health, but more recently the 
importance of the formation of correct 
habits in young children has been em- 
phasized. The recognition of the over- 
whelming importance of the first few 
years of the child’s life as determining 
the child’s personality and character 
has led to the establishment in a few 
communities, notably in Boston, of 
habit clinics for children of pre-school 
age and to the distribution by national 
agencies of leaflets and pamphlets on 
habit training. With thesemovements 
the juvenile court is concerned only as 
the beneficiary of the work which is 
done, since such activities cannot feil 
in the long run to reduce the volume of 
juvenile delinquency. 

The first state-wide mothers’ pension 
act was passed in Ilinois, largely as a 
result of the interest of those connected 
with the Chicago Juvenile Court, and 
the administration of laws giving pub- 
lic aid to dependent children in their 
own homes has been placed in the court 
having juvenile jurisdiction in eighteen 
states. There has been considerable 
question as to whether a court is the 
logical agency for administrative work 
of this kind, and probably the weight 


of opinion is in the negative, provided 
that other equally competent agencies 
are available or can be developed. 
Nothing, however, can detract from the 
credit which belongs to the juvenile 
court for its leadership in this move- 
ment for conserving home life for de- 
pendent children. 

Where other agencies exist for the 
administration of public aid to depend- 
ent children, the court should utilize 
such organizations and private family 
welfare agenciesin securing an adequate 
financial basis for wholesome and nor- 
mal home life for the families with 
which it deals. 

Whether or not the juvenile court 
has jurisdiction over the non-support 
and desertion of children or is affiliated 
with a court havmg jurisdiction over 
divorce, the court cannot deal ade- 
quately with the cases which come be- 
fore it unless it co-operates actively 
with those who are dealing with prob- 
lems of family breakdown. Statis- 
tics for seven large courts involving 
over ten thousand children show that 
40 per cent of the delinquent children 
came from homes in which death, deser- 
tion, divorce and separation of the par- 
ents had disrupted the family. Scien- 
tific treatment of such cases of family 
breakdown is being attempted in only 
a few communities. Its development 
is of great importance as part of the 
program for the prevention of child 
delinquency and neglect. 

The majority of the children with 
whom the juvenile court deals are 
school children, and the relationship be- 
tween the school and the court has been 
the subject of considerable discussion 
during the past few years.° It has 


19 See “The Outlook for the Juvenile Court,” 
by Edward F. Waite, Judge, District Court, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In “Public Welfare 
in the United States,’ The Annais, Vol. CV, 
January, 1923. The American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science: Philadelphia. 
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often been difficult for the juvenile 
court to shift back upon the school de- 
partment the responsibility which log- 
ically belongs to it. Overburdened 
teachers and attendance officers have 
been too ready, in some communities, 
to demand from an equally overbur- 
dened juvenile court staff assistance in 
problems of attendance and discipline 
that should not require Judicial action. 
The percentages of truancy cases among 
delinquency cases dealt with by eight 
juvenile courts in 1919, 1920, or 1921 
ranged from one per cent in two cities 
where special effort had been made by 
the school and the court to let respon- 
sibility for dealing with truancy rest 
with the school, to 10 per cent in two 
cities. 

The opportunity which the school 
has to approach problems of parental 
misunderstanding and home and neigh- 
borhood maladjustment in a simple, 
natural and friendly manner, and the 
importance of school maladjustment as 
a factor in delinquency make it essen- 
tial that the school be fully utilized in 
a community program for the preven- 
tion of delinquency." The juvenile 
court should ‘realize the desirability of 
furthering the assumption of responsi- 
bility for preventive work by the 
agency which, next to the home, has 
the greatest opportunity to mold the 
child’s character. Successful exten- 
sion of the school’s activities in this di- 
rection will doubtless relieve the courts 
of a considerable proportion of the de- 
linquency cases with which they are 
now forced to deal. 

The importance of the development 
of constructive recreational facilities 
for children and young people has 


n See The Visiting Teacher Movement, with 
Special Reference to Administrative Relationships, 
by Julus J. Oppenheimer, and The Visiting 
Teacher wn Rochester, by Mabel Brown Ellis. 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency. 


been emphasized in studies made by 
Thurston in Cleveland and Rochester 
and in studies showing the marked effect 
which the establishment of playgrounds 
in certain districts has had in the reduc- 
tion of the volume of juvenile delin- 
quency. Bringing the child in contact 
with recreational agencies is usually re- 
garded as an essential part of probation 
work, though failure fully to appre- 
ciate the importance of the right use of 
leisure time is evidenced in many courts. 
Co-operation with police departments 
and private agencies concerned in the 
protection of children from the detri- 
mental influences of the public dance 
hall and pool room and from other 
commercialized amusements 1s without 
doubt one of the responsibilities of the 
juvenile court. 

Successful probation work with chil- 
dren who are soon to enter employ- 
ment and those who are already gain- 
fully employed requires on the part of 
the probation officer knowledge of the 
vocational opportunities in the com- 
munity, the kind of preparation re- 
quired for various occupations, the 
legal regulations governing the employ- 
ment of children, working conditions, 
and opportunities for advancement. 
The maintenance of a separate employ- 
ment or vocational guidance bureau 
under the auspices of the court, which 
has sometimes been undertaken, is not 
generally believed to be desirable. The 
work should be done through co-opera- 
tion between the court and the agen- 
cies specializing in the vocational 
guidance and placement of children. 
Unfortunately, in many communities 
such agencies are not fully developed 
and probation officers are often forced 
to carry all or practically all the burden 
of the guidance and placement of their 
charges or to leave the choice and se- 
curing of positions largely to the dis- 
cretion and initiative of the children 
themselves. 
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Upon home and church rests the re- 
sponsibility for the religious training of 
the child. Churches and juvenile 
courts in many communities are work- 
ing out effective methods of co-opera- 
tion. As a supplement to, not a sub- 
stitute for, paid probation service, 
church organizations can render valua- 
ble service, while the possibilities of the 
co-operation of the church with other 
organizations concerned with pre- 
vention of delinquency are very great, 
and as yet unrealized in many com- 
munities. 

Out of the juvenile court has grown 
an associated movement of great prom- 
ise for all the children in the com- 
munity——the clinics for the study of 
problems of conduct and behavior. 

Hunter has outlined three periods in 
the development of such clinics or “in- 
stitutes” as they have sometimes been 
called: the first period, dating with the 
establishment of the Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute in Chicago in 1909 and 
extending until 1915, the institution 
being supported by private funds but 
definitely connected with the juvenile 
court; the second period, from 1915 to 
1921, during which many clinics were 
opened, emphasis being placed on con- 
nection with the juvenile court; and the 
third or present period, beginning in 
1921 with the formulation of the Com- 
monwealth Fund Program for the Pre- 
vention of Delinquency, during which 
eleven children’s clinics have been 
opened in the United States emphasiz- 
ing community service rather than 
service to court wards only.“ ‘The de- 
velopment has illustrated the possibili- 
ties of co-ordination of effort and ccr- 
relation of service to the end that the 


juvenile court may share in a general 


program for dealing with behavior 
problems before they become so se- 
12 Hunter, Joel D., “The History and Develop- 


ment of Institutes for the Study of Children” in 
The Child, the Clinic and the Court. 


rious as to require court treatment. In 
some communities, however, the vol- 
ume of cases from other sources has be- 
come so great that only a very few ju- 
venile court cases can be received by 
the clinic. The necessity for scientific 
study of delinquent children should not 
be permitted to suffer from enthusiasm 
for a preventive program. Community 
resources ought to be sufficient to meet 
both needs. 

For children who cannot be satis- 
factorily adjusted in their own homes 
some form of foster care is necessary, 
and courts have sometimes developed 
their own placing-out service and local 
institutions. These specialized serv- 
ices should not be performed by the 
juvenile court itself but by organiza- 
tions with which the court can main- 
tain close co-operation. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the court, however, to 
call public attention to the respects in 
which the resources at its disposal are 
incomplete. Expert placing of diff- 
cult children in boarding homes, free 
home placement for certain children, 
institutions sufficiently varied and 
flexible to meet the varying needs of 
the children, are essential parts of the 
community program for the care of its 
neglected and delinquent youth. 


The juvenile court is neither an iso- 
lated institution that can function in- 
dependently of other agencies, nor a 
mechanism that can automatically, 
given the proper organization, achieve 
results. It is one of many social re- 
sources that have been developed in 
response to evident need. Its success 
depends on three factors: 

(1) Public appreciation of the serv- 
ice which it is in a position to 
render and public support 
which makes possible an ade- 
quate personnel and the nec- 
essary facilities for its opera- 
tion. 
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(2) The general development of the 


child-caring program of the 
community, including pro- 
vision for child study, family 
rehabilitation, foster home 
care and institutional care. 


(3) The general attitude of the com- 


munity toward all its children 


as expressed in home life, 
adaptation of the school to the 
needs of the children which it 
serves, provision of whole- 
some amusement, vocational 
guidance, and satisfaction 
of esthetic and spiritual 
needs. 


The School Discovering the Child 
By J. H. MINNICK 


Dean, School of Education, University ‘of Pennsylvania 


ENERALLY stated, the purpose 
of education is to prepare the 
individual to take his place in society in 
the most effective way. Many agen- 
cies such as the home, church and in- 
dustry take part in this educative 
process. However, as society becomes 
more complex and its demands more 
specialized and exacting, the responsi- 
bility of educating the youth is shifted 
from these agencies to the school. Un- 
til recently, religious education was left 
to the home and church. Society is 
beginning to realize that these institu- 
tions have failed to perform this impor- 
tant function and there is a strong 
tendency toward some form of religious 
education through the school. The 
time is not far removed when indus- 
tries trained young men, through 
apprenticeship, for the trades; now this 
phase of education is being rapidly 
shifted to specialized schools. Thus 
the function of the school in relation to 
the purpose of education is to take over 
those phases of educational work which 
it can perform more effectively than 
other agencies and when necessary 
supplement the work retained by them. 
If the school is to perform this function, 
it must carefully investigate not only 
each group of children, but also each 
individual within the group to deter- 
mine just what the other agencies have 
left for it to do. 


I. Tar PROBLEM 


Group Contrasts —The importance of 
a survey to determine group needs 
becomes evident when we compare two 
hypothetical communities, perhaps in 
the same city. The citizens of one are 
well-to-do Americans, living in good 
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homes with art, music and literature at 
their command. The children have the 
clean open out-of-doors in which to 
play. Their health and welfare are the 
parents’ first care. Through their 
associations, these children develop 
habits of honesty, courtesy end com- 
munity-living in keeping with the best 
American ideals. If we visit the school 
of this community we shall find a mod- 
ern building of artistic design sur- 
rounded by beautiful playgrounds. 
Within are wide halls hung with 
pictures, a library, rest-rooms, an 
auditorium, and well lighted classrooms 
with modern equipment. 

The other community is in a con- 
gested part of the city inhabited almost 
exclusively by poor foreigners. The 
streets are dirty, filthy water flows from 
the alleys and the houses are unsightly 
from without. Within they are dark, 
rickety and destitute of art, literature 
and culture. When not m school the 
child’s social life is actually foreign if 
not positively anti-American. The 
school building of this community is 
old and is surrounded by a small, per- 
haps clean, but otherwise unattractive, 
playground. Within, the building, 
though clean, is dark and poorly 
arranged; the furniture is old and the 
walls are unattractive. 

The contrast between these two 
communities is not exaggerated beyond 
reality and it seems that we sometimes 
apply too literally the Biblical state- 
ment, “. . . unto every one which hath 
shall be given; and from him that hath 
not, even that he hath shall be taken 
away from him.” Clearly if the school 
is to supplement properly the work of 
the other agencies it must make a care- 
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ful study of the children of each com- 
munity to determine wherein their 
education is deficient. 

Individual Contrasts —So far we have 
referred to variations in group needs 
only, but within any group there are 
individual variations which make the 
study of the needs of each child essen- 
tial to his proper education. We know 
a girl who at the age of fifteen had 
visited Europe fifteen times. Every 
summer was spent abroad and she had a 
knowledge of art, architecture, foreign 
peoples and certain phases of history 
and geography that excelled that of any 
of her classmates and teachers. On 
the other hand she was lacking in the 
finer types of courtesy and the proper 
attitude toward society. Another girl 
of the same class had not traveled, but 
she possessed, to a high degree, those 
finer qualities which her classmate 
lacked. In another school where read- 
ing tests were given, a few children were 
discovered who read rapidly, but with a 
low degree of comprehension. An 
investigation showed that these children 
came from foreign homes in which 
English was rarely, if ever, used. Asa 
result they had, through school and 
other contacts, built up a fairly large 
vocabulary of words which contained 
but little meaning for them. These 
are examples of numerous individual 
variations existing within any group 
because some agency has failed to per- 
form its educational function. Al- 
though these conditions make a differ- 
ent teaching problem of each child, it is 
not desirable that such children should 
be separated in school; perhaps one of 
the effective means of eliminating these 
differences is association with each 
other. However, it is desirable that 
all such differences shall be discovered 
and the teacher be conscious of them in 
her treatment of the child. 

Thus far, then, the group and indi- 
vidual differences due to the failure of 


agencies other than the school to meet 
fully the educational responsibility of 
society have been discussed. If, how- 
ever, the child is to take his place in 
society in the most effective way, those 
in charge of his education must have in 
mind his probable future. Differences 
in probable destination or occupation 
may be due either to group or indi- 
vidual variations. ‘The children of two 
communities vary greatly in the selec- 
tion of a life-work because the oppor- 
tunities are widely different. Chil- 
dren of one community become farmers, 
those of another become miners and 
those of a third become fishermen. 
Race and religious prejudices are often 
strong factors in the determination of 
an occupation, and ideals, traditions 
and inherited tendencies limit the life- 
work of certain nationalities to fixed 
fields. In all such cases it is important 
that those responsible for the training 
of children should know the weight of 
the group influence, and, if the tend- 
encies are desirable, they should be- 
come an important factor in the deter- 
mination of their education. 
Individual Deficiency or Ability — 
More important than these group or 
community tendencies are the individ- 
ual tendencies. In so far as there are 
attitudes, ideals and common knowl- 
edge necessary for good American citi- 
zenship, education should tend to unify 
our citizenry. It should go farther. 
It should develop and accentuate cer- 
tain essential differences between indi- 
viduals, for itisthrough these differences 
that the greatest individual contribu- 
tions are made. Steinmetz enriched so- 
ciety for all time, not because he was like 
other American citizens, but because he 
was different. Not only does the range 
of intelligence run from that of an idiot 
to that of a genius, but within a group 
having, so far as we can determine, the 
same level of intelligence, there are 
special abilities and aptitudes which 
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make it possible for an individual to 
make a more valuable contribution in 
one field than in another. A young 
man who had failed in the technical 
work in an engineering school was re- 
cently graduated from a university 
where he did good work in academic 
fields. A boy of our acquaintance who 
gave promise of being an artist failed to 
graduate from high school because he 
was poor in algebra. Asa result he did 
not go to art school as he had intended 
and society was deprived of the benefits 
of his special abilities. Clearly, there 
is a point at which the “levelmg-down”’ 
process should cease and education 
should endeavor to discover the child’s 
special abilities and aptitudes and de- 
velop them so that he will make proper 
and efficient use of them. 

Having discovered the deficiencies 
in the child’s education due to failure 
on the part of agencies other than the 
school, and having discovered his prob- 
able destination, the school is next 
concerned with the learning process by 
which these deficiencies are to be cor- 
rected and special abilities developed. 
This process is dependent upon nu- 
merous conditions. They may be men- 
tal, emotional, physical, social or finan- 
cial. Perhaps their significance can be 
realized best from examples of real cases. 

A “bad” boy who had been expelled 
from various schools was finally ac- 
cepted by a principal who was inter- 
ested in real educational problems. It 
was soon discovered that the boy’s 
“badness” was the result of an intelli- 
gence which would not permit of idle- 
ness. When his work was done he be- 
came “bad.” The principal permitted 
him to work at his own rate and there 
was no longer time for mischief. This 
boy is now an upper classman in one of 
our best universities. A young wom- 
an has conceived the idea that she is 
temperamental and, taking pride m the 
fact, has let it diminish her power to 


work consistently. Another student 
develops strong likes or dislikes for in- 
structors and accordingly does good or 
poor work. A lad of thirteen entered 
high school, but was unable to do pass- 
ing work. The removal of adenoids 
made such a change in his physical con- 
dition that he was able to re-enter 
school and do satisfactory work. A 
young woman exceedingly nervous was | 
in danger of failing her college work. 
It first seemed that she was under-’ 
nourished. An investigation revealed 
the fact that she lived with a sick grand- 
mother and an hysterical mother in a 
little apartment which was kept tightly 
closed and was heated with an oil stove. 
The undernourished conditicn was not 
due to lack of food, but to a nervous 
condition which did not permit her 
system to make use of food. A high 
school boy was sleepy in class and his 
work was poor. When the authorities 
learned that he was the only support 
of a mother and small sister and that he 
worked until late in the evening in 2 
newspaper office and rose early in the 
morning to deliver milk, his work was 
adjusted to give him more time. The 
last we knew of him he was a college 
student. Perhaps the most pathetic 
case is that of an Armenian girl whose 
father was murdered by the Turks and 
whose mother together with her three 
children found her way to America. 
Penniless, in a foreign land, she under- 
took to educate her children. The 
daughter entered college and within two 
years has completed the work of the 
freshman and sophomore years with a 
fair record. During this period, so 
much of her time has been spent in 
earning money that her studies have 
had to suffer. These examples could 
be multiplied indefinitely, but they are 
sufficient to show that a student’s 
ability to learn is dependent upon va- 
rious conditions which the school should 
endeavor to discover and correct. 
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Thus far we have tried to show that 
if the school is to perform its function 
effectively it must answer the following 
questions concerning the child: 

(1) What are the things that the 
other agencies are failing to do 
for him? 

(2) What is his probable future 
destination or profession? 

(3) What are the conditions which 
influence the learning process in 
his case? 

We shall now discuss briefly the 

means by which the school is trying to 
answer these questions. 


Ul. SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


Surveys.—Through the school survey, 
authorities have attempted to deter- 
mine the educational needs of the com- 
munity and the conditions which in- 
fluence the progress of its children. 
Such surveys should devote more time 
to the investigation of the probable 
future occupations of the children, the 
preparation necessary for those oc- 
cupations and the various conditions 
influencing the learning process. On 
the basis of the results of such investi- 
gations the work of the school should 
be determined. However, such surveys 
are expensive and most school boards 
prefer to proceed blindly rather than 
spend money for scientific knowledge. 

Tests Another important means of 
studying the child is the standardized 
tests. These tests are of two distinct 
kinds, mental and educational. The 
purpose of the mental test is to deter- 
mine the mental level of the child. 
By this means{the expert can, within 
rather broad limits, separate children 
into groups of the same mentality. 
It is then possible to adjust the work 
more nearly to the needs of the in- 
dividuals in each group. These psy- 
chological experts also study individual 
cases carefully and prescribe the best 
known methods of treatment. 


The educational tests are related to 
the specific subjects of instruction and 
have three important functions, meas- 
urement of achievement, diagnosis 
and prognosis. By means of the 
achievement tests it is possible, within 
broad limits, to determine the child’s 
progress in a given field of knowledge. 
The purpose of the diagnostic test is to 
determine the weaknesses of the child 
in & given subject and thus set definite 
teaching problems for the instructor. 
The prognostic test is constructed to 
determine in advance whether a child 
can profit by the study of a given sub- 
ject. Needless to say, this type of test 
is difficult to construct. In fact, both 
the mental and educational tests are in 
an experimental stage and the results 
must be used with care. 

Health Work—Schools have come to 
realize that the success of a child de- 
pends largely upon his health. Most 
of our up-to-date schoolshave employed 
nurses, dentists and physicans to keep 
watch over the child’s health. Through 
the care of these workers the health of 
the child is guarded and improved. 
Here should also be mentioned the 
effort to supply proper food. We may 
sometime realize that is is better to give 
a child good food without books than 
to give him books without proper 
nourishment. 

Social Work—When all of this is 
done there remain many facts, delicate 
in nature, which influence the child’s 
education and which are difficult to 
discover. ‘These facts relate to do- 
mestic troubles, poverty, immorality, 
religious differences and the like. 
Clearly, the person who is to discover 
these all important conditions must, by 
personality and training, be specially 
adapted tothe work. Accordingly, the 
school is beginning to employ social 
workers known as visiting teachers or 
school counselors whose duty it is to 
investigate abnormal cases and through 
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the co-operation of the teachers and 
others concerned remove the difficulty 
or overcome its influence. This work is 
in its infancy but it gives promise of 
rapid development. It is one of the 
most important school movements of 
the present time and when fully de- 
veloped will greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of the school. 

Records—If these various efforts to 
discover the child are to contribute to 
his education, the results must be made 
available to those responsible for his 
instruction. For this purpose, systems 
of keeping definite and accurate per- 
sonal records have been introduced in 
many of our schools. These records 
are accumulative, beginning with the 
first school year and continuing through 
high school, and it is encouraging to 
note that some colleges are asking for 
them. They contain an accumulation 
of all important knowledge which the 
school has discovered about the child 
and should be of inestimable value to 
anyone interested in his welfare. 


The Junior High School.—Finally, 
attention should be called to the junior 
high school, not because it is doing 
work different from that discussed 
above, but because it is a school unit, 
one of the purposes of which is to dis- 
cover the child. Not only does it 
employ tests, records, and social and 
health workers, but its curriculum and 
social activities are especially de- 
signed for this purpose. Under the 
care and guidance of teachers, the child 
is tried out in the various fields of study. 
He selects his social activities and is 
given freedom, within limits, in order 
that both he and his instructor may 
discover him in the fullest possible way. 
The junior high school thus becomes a 
sort of human laboratory. 

From what has been said it is appar- 
ent that the school is thoroughly con- 
scious of the need of discovering the 
child in the fullest sense. The move- 
ment is comparatively new but prog- 
ress has been made and much is to be 
expected within the next decade. 


Perpetuating the Spirit of Charitable Bequests for 
Children Through the Assistance of the Courts 


By Jonn S. BRADWAY 
Member of the Philadelphia Bar 


OREVER is a long day. A man 

who makes provision forever has 
great courage. Men, who, by their 
wilis, leave money for charitable pur- 
poses, come within this group. 

The casual observer is inclined to 
wonder by what magical power these 
testators can read the future so that 
they feel justified in making certain 
bequests which we hear of from time to 
time. For instance, one testator left 
money for a military band to be called 
by his name. The duty laid upon this 
band was to march to the decedent’s 
grave on each anniversary of his death, 
on public holidays and on other proper 
occasions and there to play appropri- 
ate music. (Detweiler v. Hartmen, 37 
N. J. Eq. 347.) There is something 
pathetic in the thought of that band 
marching to the grave three or four 
times a year for the first thousand 
years. The enormity of having the 
money devoted to this purpose at the 
end of a million years becomes appar- 
ent when we realize that the testator 
wanted the proceedings to go on for- 
ever. 

The community regards gifts made 
in wills in an interested way. The 
power of a man, dead for years or cen- 
turies, to control the operation of large 
sums of money is recognized by law. 
In so far as such control is wise and 
beneficial we and our successors are 
disposed to welcome it. What is wise 
and beneficial for one generation or 
one million years may not necessarily 
be so inthe next. When the dead hand 
fails to meet the inevitable changes 
which occur in economic and social 
conditions, a problem is presented. 


In the case of Philadelphia v. Fox, 
64 Pa. 169 (1870), there are illustrations 
of a number of such wills. By the will 
of John Bleakley a gift was made 


to the corporation of the city of Philadel- 
phia, as a fund to relieve those who may be 
reduced to the necessity of being placed in 
the hospital during the existence of the yel- 
low fever,—$1,000. 


In the course of time yellow fever has 
disappeared completely from the city 
of Philadelphia, yet the fund remains. 

By the will of Elias Boudinot, money 
was left 


to and for the beginning of a fund, or in aid 
of one already begun, for the supplying the 
poor inhabitants of the city and liberties of 
Philadelphia, with the householders (not 
able to provide it for themselves) at a price 
during the winter season not in any case 
exceeding the moderate average price of 
wood during the preceding summer, with 
fuel of such kind and sort as to the said 
Mayor and Corporation may seem more 
likely to answer the purpose aforesaid. 


With the introduction of coal and gas 
as fuel the difficulty of determining how 
much to pay for the above bequest is 
Increased. 

By the will of Thomas D. Grover a 
giit was made to purchase fuel and 


distribute the said fuel among white widows 
of respectable character, who are house- 
keepers or roomkeepers, born within the 
limits of the United States of America, 
whose husbands shall have died within the 
present defined boundaries of the district 
of Southwark and to no other description 
of widows. 


When the population of this district 
became largely foreign born the group 
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of persons who might receive the fund 
became extremely small. 

In all these cases the testator has 
endeavored to picture the conditions 
of the future. Having done so in 
terms of the present his expectations 
naturally enough were not realized. 
One of the most careful of testators was 
Benjamin Franklin. His prophetic 
vision saw many things as they ulti- 
mately came to pass. But he, too, 
failed lamentably in some respects. 

A statement of his will is contained 
in the Apprentices’ Fund Case, 2 D. R. 
Pa. 485. The will provided for a 
trust fund to be loaned to young mar- 
ried artificers to help set themselves up 
in business. The amount to be loaned 
was not to exceed £60, and the borrower 
was to pay 5 per cent interest. Frank- 
lin calculated that beginning with 
£1,000, the sum at the end of 100 years 
would amount to £131,000. Here he 
was wrong in his expectations. The 
fund actually amounted to only $98,000 
or about one-sixth of the estimated 
fund. 

In charity to the testators, it is only 
fair to assume that, were it possible 
for them to return to this earth, they 
would direct other dispositions of their 
money than the narrow rigid limita- 
tions imposed in the following cases 
and sustained by the law. 

In the case of Atty. Gen’l v. Reformed 
Church, 86 N. Y. 452 (1867), land de- 
vised to a church for the support of ts 
minister could not be applied to the 
support of ministers of other churches 
of the same denomination, though a 
surplus of $70,000 had resulted. 

In Leeds v. Shaw, 82 Ky. 79 (1884), 
a charitable bequest to an existing 
school district, made before the edu- 
cation of colored children was legally 
recognized, could not be used in part for 
a school district for colored children 
carved out of it. 


In Ford v. Thomas, 111 Ga. 493 


(1900), a devise for the purpose of 
erecting a poorhouse could not be ap- | 
plied to a “technological, textile, man- 
ual or other school” as a branch of it 
even though the community needed a 
school. 

In the 16th Century it was the fash- 
ion in England among the charitably 
inclined to establish grammar schools, 
that is, as the term was then used, 
schools for instruction in Latin and 
Greek. By 1800 some of the more — 
daring schoolmasters desired to include 
in the course such subjects as writing, 
arithmetic, modern languages and phys- 
ical science. The court in Aty. 
Gen’l v. Whiteley, 11 Ves. 241 (1805), 
held that under the wills of the donors 
the money could not be used for these 
purposes. The founders had had in 
mind Latin and Greek and the will of 
the founders must prevail. This doc- 
trine rendered many of the schools 
practically useless. 


Tax Cy-prés DOCTRINE 


In such a period of change as we are 
now passing through, many old chari- 
table provisions tend to become obso- 
lete. That the situation is not worse 
is due in a large measure to the vision 
of social usefulness which exists in the 
minds of many of our judges, enabling 
them by law to take some of this anti- 
quated machinery and adapt or mould 
it to perform modern service. This 
power of the courts is not arbitrary. 
It is exercised in pursuance of the gen- 
eral equity powers which a court has 
over trustees and over trust funds. 
One portion of it is known as the cy- 
prés doctrine. 

A brief statement as to this power 
will illustrate its nature. In general 
the property or funds forming the sub- 
ject matter of a charity should be ap- 
plied to the purposes and for the benefit 
of the persons or institutions and in 
the mode or manner indicated by the 
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founder. But where a particular appli- 
cation or mode of administration is not 
prohibited by the instrument creating 
the trust, or may be deemed by con- 
struction to be within its terms, under 
certain conditions, it may be adopted 
in order fully and properly to execute 
the trust and to effectuate the intent 
of the donor or testator. (In re Kim- 
berly, 249 Pa. 483.) 

This power of the court to vary the 
precise terms of a charitable trust is 
a doctrine of approximation. If the 
exact mode of administration pre- 
scribed by the founder is not appli- 
cable for certain reasons the court may 
mould the administration to the next 
nearest or cy-prés method in which the 
real charitable intent can be carried out. 

Two matters are important here. 
It is desirable to know under what cir- 
cumstances the courts will apply this 
power. It is also necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the main charitable 
intent of the testator and the adminis- 
trative details. 

On these points different courts react 
differently. It is necessary to limit 
our consideration to general state- 
ments. In general, courts assume 
jurisdiction of charitable trusts for the 
purpose of applying the cy-prés doc- 
trine for four different reasons: 

(a) The first arises when the tes- 
tator makes a general gift to charity, 
and states that he will later specify the 
exact purposes he desires to create but 
dies before he makes this second pro- 
vision. ‘This situation produces a fund 
given generally to charity without 
defining at all the type of work to be 
done. 

(b) There are times when the spe- 
cific objects indicated by the testator 
fail, as for instance a bequest to rescue 
persons captured by the Barbary Pi- 
rates. When the pirates are all dead 
or become honest men there are no 
captives to be ransomed. 


(c) There are other times where the 

specific objects outlined in the will are 
not sufficient to exhaust the entire 
fund. Where there is a surplus of this 
nature undirected, the cy-prés doc- 
trine may be applied. 
_ (d) Finally, there are many cases 
where the scheme of administration 
which may have been suitable in the 
lifetime of the founder becomes im- 
practicable. The court here assumes 
jurisdiction for cause shown on the 
basis of a common sense application 
of the fund in a way to do actual serv- 
ice in the light of changed circum- 
stances, 

The main problem from a legal point 
of view is to bring together sufficient 
facts to justify the court in taking hold 
of the case. Once having taken juris- 
diction, the court will consider the 
general charitable purpose of the tes- 
tator. At law, charitable purposes are 
classified into four heads; eleemosy- 
nary, religious, educational and a mis- 
cellaneous group in which are included 
other types not susceptible of a more 
definite listing. These main purposes 
remain largely unchanged by the court. 
As was said in the Girard Will Case 


In all gifts for charitable uses the law 
makes a very clear distinction between 
those parts of the writing conveying them, 
which declare the gift and its purposes, and 
those which direct the mode of its adminis- 
tration. 


(Phila. v. Girard, 45 Pa. 9, 1868). 

It is this “mode of administration” 
which most often comes in conflict 
with changed conditions. 


While the specific trust has failed through 
the lack of prophetic vision of its creator, 
the charitable purpose which had its birth 
in the conscience of the founder remains and 
appeals to equity to prevent the defeat of 
the benevolent intention, which oftentimes 
originates in a moral impulse higher than 
the origin of mere municipal law. (Buck- 
ley v. Monck, 187 S. W. 31.) 
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One of the difficulties in the way of 
progress has been the failure of those 
interested in the charities to distinguish 
between the main intent of the testator 
and the administrative machinery for 
putting that intent into effect. If a 
testator desires to educate, to maintain, 
or otherwise to benefit humanity, that 
idea of education, maintenance or 
benefit is the main purpose. Al else 
may be, and much of it has from time 
to time been held to be, administrative 
machinery. For instance, the partic- 
ular group of persons to be benefitted, 
the place where they are to be bene- 
fitted and the exact way they are to be 
benefitted, are all problems of admin- 
istration which the common sense of 
the trustees combined with the aid of 
the court has been sufficient to mould 
as the needs of the community re- 
quired. Where there has been a failure 
to recognize this distinction between 
the main purpose and administrative 
detail, much confusion has resulted. 

Illustrations of the action of the 
court in taking jurisdiction of such 
casts are not wanting. Those illus- 
trating the failure of the testator to 
specify the details of his benevolence 
need not detain us as they present no 
evidence of a too rigid set of limita- 
tions. 

In the field of the failure of the spe- 
cific purpose of the trust the following 
examples are in order: 

A gift to a life saving station which 
was refused by the government has 
been applied to the pensioning of life 
savers, thus making the service more 
attractive. (Richardson v. Mallery, 
200 Mass. 247.) 

- Shortly after the Civil War a bequest 
for the purpose of creating a sentiment 
against negro slavery was applied to 
the use of necessitous colored people 
in Boston and the vicinity, while a 
similar gift by the same testator in 
favor of fugitive slaves was paid to the 


treasurer of a branch of the Ameri- 
can Freedmen’s Union Commis- 
sion. (Jackson v. Phillips, 96 Mass. 
539.) 

Examples of the action of the court 
where the money available is in excess 
of the amount needed for the specific 
purposes of the bequest, are of the 
following nature: 

Where there was a gift for the en- 
dowment of two rooms in a home, any 
excess to be used for the sole benefit of 
the occupants of such rooms, the gift 
was not allowed to fail as to such excess 
even though by the rules of the home 
no extra sums could be spent on such 
occupants. (In re Arrowsmith, 147 
N. Y. Supp. 1016.) 

Zine stock donated to keep a chime 
of bells in a tower in which there is a 
library endowed by the same donor 
will, when such stock in consequence 
of the war has enormously risen in 
value, be applied suitably to rebuild 
the tower so as to make it more con- 
venient for library purposes. (Camp 
v. Presbyterian Society, 173 N. Y. Supp. 
581.) 

But most interesting of all is the 
group of cases where the court has 
taken action because changed con- 
ditions other than those anticipated by 
the founder of the gift render the 
scheme of administration impracti- 
cable. The following citations are in 
point: 

A donation for a free bed at a public 
insane asylum has been construed as 
showing a general intent to benefit in- 
sane patients at that hospital. (Hay- 
den v. Connecticut Hospital, 64 Conn. 
820, 1894.) 

A like gratuity to a hospital which 
had lost its property has been executed 
by the establishment of a free bed in 
another institution. (Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co., v. Newport, 87 Atl. 
182, 1913.) 

A devise with power to sell and ex- 
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pend the proceeds “for other lot or 
lots” has, where such reinvestment has 
proved to be a burden, been construed 
as authorizing such a sale and the use 
of the money realized for the general 
purposes of the donor. (In re Franklin 
St. Church, 249 Pa. 275.) 

Money left to erect a wing to a home 
at a certain place has been used to 
erect the wing at another more con- 
venient place. (Avery v. Home for 
Orphans, 228 Pa. 68, 1910.) 

A donation to a university to teach 
the doctrine of the New Jerusalem as 
laid down by Swedenborg, has been 
applied to a university founded by a 
section of Swedenborgians which arose 
after the testator’s death. (Kramph’s 
Estate, 228 Pa. 455, 1910.) 

A gift to a hose company of a vil- 
lage has, when the village had become 
a city, been devoted to its protection 
from fire. (Sherman v. Richmond Hose 
Co., 175 N. Y. Supp. 8.)! 

In all these cases it is to be remem- 
bered that the court takes action be- 
cause some one brings to it definite 
information that a particular bequest 
is not working out well. The persons 
who may thus notify the court are the 
donor, the trustees, the instituticn, the 
attorney general, or the beneficiaries 
of the fund. 

Space is not allowed for an extended 
discussion of this doctrine and its his- 
torical growth. But what has been 
said will give a limited background for 
the details of this paper. 


1 Other cases to the same effect are as follows: 

(1890) Penick v. Thom, 90 Ky. 665. 
Succession of Vance, 89 La. Ann. 871. 
in re Heddleson, 8 Phila. 602. 

(1898) Barnard v. Adams, 58 Fed 313. 

(1905) Beardsley’s App , 77 Conn. 705 

(1908) Klemmerer v. Klemmerer, 233 Ill. 327. 

(1918) Toners Estate, 260 Pa. 49. 

(1898) Sears v. Chapman, 158 Maas. 490. 

(1914) Case v. Hasse, 83 N. J. Eq. 176. 
Mormon Church v. U. 8., 136 U.S. L 


WHEREIN THE CHED Is AFFECTED 


We have come this far with very 
little reference to child welfare. The 
reader may well ask the bearing of the 
foregoing rather technical discussion 
to the subject of children. The an- 
swer is not far to seek. ‘Testators de- 
light to make charitable bequests for 
children. In making these provisions 
the same inability to read the future, 
of which we have already spoken, is 
manifest. The same mistakes are ap- 
parent. The particular emphasis to 
be made here is, that the consequences 
of mistakes are more serious in the field 
of child welfare than in any other field 
of charitable endeavor. If a chime of 
bells is the subject of a bequest, the re- 
striction of the fund to narrow anti- 
quated limits is of little real concern. 
U a child is the subject of such a limited 
bequest, an error may mean one less 
good citizen in the next generation. 

Whether a public fountain shall be 
built of marble or bronze may well be 
important. But whether a child shall 
receive the best care or not is a vital 
problem which the country must solve 
at its own peril. 

During the last twenty-five, even 
during the last fifteen years, there have 
been profound changes in our under- 
standing and handling of the general 
problems of child welfare. Depend- 
ency, delinquency, health and all the 
other aspects of the situation are being 
treated more effectively and more in 
relationship to the important questions 
of community welfare. The average 
length of life is increasing. So there 
are fewer orphans. The growing eco- 
nomic independence of women, the 
growing protection of life insurance, 
workmen’s compensation and mothers’ 
assistance legislation and higher wage 
standards, all combine to lessen the 
pressure through those cases of depend- 
ency where poverty is the sole cause. 
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Juvenile courts with their staffs, and 
child guidance clinics have brought an 
„entirely new concept of juvenile delm- 
quency and are revealing methods by 
which it cannot only be controlled but 
eliminated. The advance made in the 
field of child health has been even more 
noteworthy. The various phases of 
child care require different handling 
from what was true fifty years ago. 

The old system was segregation of 
the child in an institution. To-day, 
specialization and individualization de- 
cree that the place of the child is first 
of all in its own home. The old insti- 
tution is being abandoned or converted 
into a specialized place for certain types 
of care for children who are physically 
or mentally unfit or as a temporary 
home, pending placement in families. 


CLASSES or Corp WELFARE 
BErQuersts 


_ Bequests for child welfare fall into 
three general classes: for education, 
for specialized care, and for mainte- 
nance. The fifty years or so has 
brought about marked changes in all 
three of these fields. 

In the field of education the old pri- 
vate school supported by charitable 
funds has given way to the public 
school system, which began its phe- 
nomenal rise in the United States about 
the middle of the last century. Many 
private schools and many methods 
employed by them have been dis- 
carded. Everyone recognizes the ad- 
vance of the .modern, well-equipped 
school system. 

In the field of specialized care there 
are a great number of new pieces of 
machinery. The delinquent or defi- 
cient child of yesterday received little 
attention. To-day specialized treet- 
-ment for mind, body and soul is insisted 


But most important of all has come 
the change in the matter of mainte- 


nance. ‘The influence of home care is 
appreciated now as it has never been 
before. We now see that the family 
is the place in which we must make our 
biggest fight for the welfare of children. 
To continue withdrawing individual 
children from individual family homes 
in order that they may receive special 
foster care and at the same time to feel 
no interest or responsibility for the 
children left behind, and to express no 
valuation as to the training ability of 
the children’s own parents, is to enter 
on a costly and frequently wasteful 
program of work. 

The cost of charity or welfare work 
to the average American community 
is very great. As in every other field 
of human activity there is the need for 
economy and efficient expenditure of 
funds and we can see the better results 
that ensue from this more careful em- 
phasis on the child’s own home as the 


. chief base of operation. Many tes- 


tators to-day are not familiar with these 
changes and continue to provide as 
their great-grandfathers did before 
them. 


FRUSTRATING Onz’s Own WiL 

In a zealous desire to visualize his 
plan on paper, or because he distrusts 
his trustees, or because he wants his 
charity to be immovable, no matter 
what the economic or social condition 
of the country may be, or for some 
other reason, many a testator loads his 
bequest. with administrative detail. 

The absolute absurdity of attempt- 
ing to regulate a charity by minute 
suggestions is illustrated by the classic 
example of a college charity in Eng- 
land. At that time the breed of sheep 
on the island was very small and in- 
ferior. The testator, honestly desiring 
to secure for the pupils the best mutton 
on the market, minutely prescribed 
the weight of the carcasses to be bought 
by the college authorities. This 
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worked well enough until the intro- 
duction of the Merino sheep. Then 
the size of sheep carcasses on the mar- 
ket was so increased that only the culls 
could meet the requirements laid down 
by the testator. The result was that 
instead of eating the finest mutton, as 
the testator had intended, the pupils 
of the school were supplied with the 
poorest. 

The courts have commented bitterly 
upon this attitude on the part of tes- 
tators. 


If the execution of every trust which a. 


mistaken philanthropy may create were to 
be decreed, the court would frequently, in- 
stead of relieving distress, promoting in- 
dustry, or assisting virtue, support the idle, 
encourage the dissolute and promote the 
criminal. (dyers v. M. E. Church, 5 N. Y. 
Super. Ct. 851.) 

The indiscriminate bestowal of charity 
upon the poor and needy, by discouraging 
habits of industry and self-reliance, has a 
tendency to create the pauperism which it 
is professedly designed to alleviate. (Taylor 
v. Keep, 2 Ill. App. 868, 1879.) 


Some testators display a desire to 
insist that the work be done on a par- 
ticular spot. It is notorious that the 
character of neighborhoods change. 
The testator in Philadelphia who gave 
funds to be 


annually forever expended in planting and 
renewing shade trees, especially in situations 
now exposing my fellow citizens to the heat 
of the sun, 


could have no conception of the modern 
city. The courts have realized this 
situation and have applied the remedy 
by cy-prés. The incidental purpose of 
the donor that the particular real es- 
tate given by him be used as the seat 
of the charity will be disregarded in 
order to carry out his primary purpose. 
(Brown v. Baptist Society, 9 R. I. 177, 
1869.) 

The proceeds realized from the sale 
of such property must, of course, be 


reinvested in similar property for the 
same uses and trusts or at least be used 
for the same purposes. (Tate v. 
W oodyard, 145 Ky. 618, 1911.) 

Nothing short of a plain unequivocal 
direction, that no part of the Jand shall 
be parted with for any purpose what- 
ever, ought to be held sufficient to re- 
strain the managers from doing that 
which the interests of the charity under 
their control require of them. (n re 
Mercer Home, 162 Pa. 282, 1894.) 

A direction not to sell a burying 
ground has not prevented its sale after 
the bodies were exhumed and no inter- 
ments had taken place for 40 years and 
the ground had become surrounded by 
a blast furnace. (Funk’s Est., 16 Pa. 
Super 434, 1901.) 

Another source of difficulty is the 
classification of beneficiaries imposed 
by many testators. To the man who 
draws the will, the limitation may well 
be reasonable. But to us who read 
them years later, looking at the prob- 
lem of charitable relief as a whole, they 
appear unreasonably restricted. ‘Take 
the following: 

A home for superannuated clergy- 
men of the Presbyterian Church who 
do not use tobacco in any form. 
(Hamilton v. Mercer Home, 228 Pa. 
410.) 

A home for aged, infirm or invali- 
dated gentlemen and merchants on the 
order of the Prytaneum of Ancient 
Athens. (Cresson v. Cresson, Fed. 
Cas. No. 3389, page 809; 6 Am. Law 
Reg. 42; 5 Pa. Law 5, Rep. 481.) 

A home for worthy, deserving, poor, | 
white, ‘American, Protestant, ‘demo- 
cratic widows and orphans. (Beards- 
ley v. Bridgeport, 53 Conn. 489.) 

So much for the field of charities for 
maintenance. In education there has 
been the development of the public 
school system which is frequently over- 
looked by testators. Consequently, 
the funds given in wills for ordinary 
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education must be moulded properly 
to avoid waste or duplication of effort. 

When the free public school system 
began to make its way, the existing 
private schools welcomed its growth. 
They gave up their property to the 
public school. In some cases the heirs 
of the testator, realizing that the pur- 
pose had failed, tried to secure the 
funds. But the courts consistently 
saved the gifts and applied them 
cy-prés. 

In re John, 80 Or. 494. 

Atty. Gerl v. Briggs, 164 Mass. 
56l. 

Green v. Blackwell, 85 Atl. 375. 

The courts have carried out the 
general intention of the donors by ap- 
pointing the public school authorities 
as trustees of such property, by author- 
izing long-time leases of it to them, by 
merging such schools with the public 
school system, by applying a gift to 
establish a female academy in a certain 
place, to the support of the local public 
school established for the education of 
both sexes, or even by establishing a 
library with the funds provided by the 
charity.? 

A few examples are in order of spe- 
cific bequests for children: 

The will of Henry Seybert in Penn- 
sylvania provided for “an institution ” 
to be called “The Adam and Maria 
Sarah Seybert Institution for Poor 
Boys and Girls.” The trustees after 
a survey of the field organized the 


3 Other cases to the same effect are as follows: 
(1915) Lakatong Lodge v. Franklin 
Tup., 84 N. J. Eq. 112. 
(1894) Madison Academy v. Rich- 
mond, 16 Ky. Law Rep. 51. 
(1912) Mars v. Gibert, 98 S. C. 455. 
(1889) Adams Female Academy v. 
Adama, 65 N. H. 225. 
(1906) Inglish v. Johnson, 42 Tex. 
Civ. App. 118. 
Contra (1910) Allen v. Nasaon Inst., 107 Me. 
120 


(1880) In re Lower Dublin, 8 W.N. C. 
Pa. 564 


institution to meet the most definite 
needs. Later theinstitution was sold 
and Mr. Seybert’s wishes are being met 
through the provision of foster family 
care to needy children, as well as grants 
for the relief of mothers with their own 
children. 

The Gwynne Home in Boston, 
Massachusetts, dissolved and dis- 
tributed its assets among other insti- 
tutions doing a similar work, one of 
these being the Boston Children’s Aid 
Society, which cares for children in 
their own homes and not in an insti- 
tution at all. This was sanctioned by 
the court. 

In the same broad way the trustees 
of the Huntington Institute for Orphan 
Children, instead of erecting an insti- 
tution, entered upon a plan whereby 
its funds were to be turned over to the 
Boston Children’s Aid Society, which 
gave foster family care to the wards of 
the Institute. 

In Pennsylvania again, the Union 
Temporary Home in 1887 turned over 
its assets under direction of the court 
to the Children’s Aid Society of Phila- 
delphia, which gave the children home 


care. 

The Pauline Home was a similar 
instance in which the court approved 
a transfer of assets to the Children’s 
Aid Society of Philadelphia. 

One of the most recent instances 1s 
that of the John Edgar Thomson 
School, which at the suggestion of the 
court opened an extension school in 
1928 and is now engaged in sending a 
number of its resident pupils to their 
own homes where they will be cared 
for under the provisions of the exten- 
sion school. 

An interesting case is that of the 
following: (In re Campden Charities, 
18 Ch. D. $10 A. C., 1880). Briefly, 
certain of the money was left for ap- 
prenticing poor boys in the town of 
Kensington in the year 1640. By 1880 
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the town had grown and become one 
of the integral parts of London. The 
fund had also grown and the system 
of apprentices was going out of exist- 
ence. The court was asked to turn 
over most of the income from the fund 
to general education. The lower court 
declined to act, on the ground that 
there were still apprentices who could 
take and there was no evidence of 
anything injurious in the application 
of the fund in the way directed by the 
testatrix. 

Judge Jessel, before whom the case 
came on appeal, said in part as follows: 


In the first place, the scheme is made in 
pursuance of what is commonly known as 
the cy-prés doctrine, and, in cases like this, 
it is applied where, from lapse of time and 
change of circumstances, it is no longer 
possible beneficially to apply the property 
left by the founder or donor in the exact 
way in which he has directed it to be applied, 
but it can only be applied beneficially to 
similar purposes by different means. 

In the present case the property has in- 
creased enormously in value. ... In the 
next place the persons who were to be bene- 
fitted were poor parishoners of Kensington. 
. . . That which was a provision for the 
poor inhabitants of a village is now a pro- 
vision for the numerous inhabitants of this 
large town or part of a town. 

Again, circumstances have changed in 
another way. The habits of society have 
changed, and not only men’s ideas have 
changed, but men’s practices have changed, 
and in consequence of the change of ideas 
there has been a change of legislation; Jaws 
have become obsolete or have been abso- 
lutely repealed and habits have become ob- 
solete and have fallen into disuse which 
were prevalent at the times when the wills 
were made; the change indeed has become 
so great in the case we are now considering 
that it is eminently acase for the application 
of the cy-prés doctrine, if there is nothing 
to prevent its application. .. . 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


In the United States we are just 
beginning to see the situation which 


the English courts have known for 
many years. The illuminating article 
by Dr. Deardorff entitled “The New 
Pied Pipers and What They Pay,” 
appearing in the April, 1924, issue of 
Survey Graphic, indicates the elements 
of this problem. The future will prob- 
ably show us an increasing number of 
charitable bequests. Many remedies 
have been suggested. There is the 
charity commission which in England 
has the power to bring such matters to 
light. Others have urged a tax on 
charities which do not conform to the 
needs of the public. In Pennsylvania 
there are laws limiting the amount of 
unused funds charitable associations 
may accumulate in excess of the funds 
necessary for operation expenses. Still 
other persons have urged laws requiring 
that all charities be remoulded at the 
end of a certain period—say thirty or 
fifty years. 

Perhaps the most logical approach 
to this matter is on the theory that a 
gift to a charity is a gift to a large 
number of people and so differs in 
degree but not in kind from a gift to 
an individual. An individual may 
refuse a bequest which comes to him 
with conditions he does not want. It 
is suggested that the public also should 
have this power to reject a gift. When 
such gifts were rejected they might 
automatically become the subject of a 
remoulding process for the benefit of 
the public. 

Another angle of this matter is the 
attitude of the Bar. Most wills in- 
volving large amounts of money are 
drawn by lawyers. If the lawyers 
have in mind the desirability of making 
the charitable funds perform an in- 
creasingly efficient part in the welfare 
of the community, they may accom- 
plish the result in many cases. To 
bring these propositions to the minds 
of lawyers perhaps the first solution 
that suggests itself is more attention to 
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such ideas in law schools. It is possi- 
ble thus to demonstrate that the law 
is not an end.in itself. 

Testators should in some way famil- 
iarize themselves with problems of this 
sort. Otherwise their imagination 
may not be equal to their benevolence. 
A careful consideration of the field of 
charity before drawing a will tends to 
eliminate harmful bequests. 

Testators express in their wills what 
is generally accepted as approved or 
advanced ideas of welfare work. They 
do not plan for or expect that their 
charity will shortly after their death 
begin a process of continually receding 
from the points of real need in ‘the 
community. 


When we meet a man who insists 
that the administrative machmery is 
the real purpose of the will, the situ- 
ation is not hopeless. The law which 
sustains the bequest as a charity will 
also in many cases, for cause shown, 
mould its method of operation for the 
benefit of the community. Thus the 
courts put the horse before the cart in 
spite of efforts of individuals to the 
contrary. By law the real intent of 
the testator is preferred to the admin- 
istrative machinery. In the admin- 
istration of justice the spirit is given 
precedence over the letter. The rem- 
edy given by the testator may be kept 
in constant contact with the need it is 
designed to satisfy. 
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Child Welfare Programs of Churches 
and Fraternal Orders’ 


By C. W. Anzson and H. W. HOPKIEK 
Child Welfare League of America, New York City 


HE child welfare programs of 

fraternal and religious bodies have 
significance for thousands of people 
who do not come into close relations 
with professional social service organ- 
izations that deal with the problems of 
childhood. In communities where the 
support of social work is well organized 
it is probable that many individuals in 
these groups are financial supporters of 
the usual piecesof work for children, but 
in general there tends to be a certain 
lack of connection between ordinary 
social work for children and these par- 
ticular child welfare undertakings. It 
will appear in our discussion that this 
aloofness is probably becoming less 
marked, or at least that certain of the 
processes of social case work and proce- 
dure are being adopted by the more 
progressive religious and fraternal 
organizations, But a community sense 
in their programs has not yet displaced 
a sense of obligatory service to par- 
ticular classes of children on behalf of 
definitely organized and limited bodies 
of supporters. 

History 


The story of religious efforts in be- 
half of dependent and neglected chil- 


} Discussion of church programs of child wel- 
fare is based on a study of Protestant Church 
child-care made by the Child Welfare League of 
America in 19%4. In consequence material on 
thia group is more abundant than for Roman 
Catholic programs. No similar study having 
been made of fraternal order programs, the dis- 
cussion is illustrative rather than exhaustive. 
The dates of founding of fraternal order institu- 
tions, the number of such institutions and the 
approximate total of children cared for by fra- 
ternal order programs are from the 1928 U. S. 
Census of Dependent Children and are used by 
special permission. 


dren goes back to the dim beginnings 
of Christian history. Dr. A. T. Jami- 
son? points to the organization of asy- 
lums for travelers, the sick and the 
poor under the authority of the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea in 325 A.D. Destitute 
children were probably among the 
number cared for in such asylums. In 
the Middle Ages the monastic tradition 
established the institution as the train- 
ing place par excellence for Christian 
character. Quite naturally this idea 
was applied to the upbringing of chil- 
dren who because of parental short- 
comings or other misfortunes were 
forced to depend on other shelter than 
their own homes. If the monastery and 
the convent were of benefit for the 
Christian culture of men and women 
who might, if necessary, cope with the 
world, obviously similar institutions 
under religious auspices were adapted 
to the saving of children who would 
perish or at least grow up in miserable 
surroundings if not taken into places 
of shelter. This development in the 
Roman Catholic Church undoubtedly 
carried over to other Christian bodies 
and established a tradition widely fol- 
lowed in this country. 

In the United States both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants very early 
invested unhesitatingly in institutions 
for children. Although the churches, 
like other groups, were stimulated by 
the effects of the Civil War to greater 
activity in erecting orphanges, the files 
of the Census Bureau show that in the 
South and in a few of the older North- 
ern states the earlier half of the 19th 


1 The Institution for Children, A. T. Jamison, 
D. D., p. 7, Baptist Book Depository. 
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Century saw the establishment of in- 
stitutions by the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Shakers, Friends, Unita- 
rians, Methodists, Lutherans, German 
Protestants and (with more than the 
other non-Catholics combined) the 
Protestant Episcopalians. 

In view of these facts it would seem 
that the fraternal orders followed the 
lead of the churches and secular 
organizations when they began to 
undertake the care of children. The 
first fraternal order orphanage was 
founded in California by the Masons 
in 1850, but even at this early 
date was preceded by several church 
organizations in the same state. The 
next date in fraternal circles is that of 
the Jewish Orphan Asylum of the 
Independent Order of B’nai B'rith 
founded in New Orleans in 1855. 
Again, in this community the tradition 
of institution care was established 
by earlier foundations, that of the 
Ursuline Nuns dating back to 1727 and 
others, both Catholic and non-Catholie, 
appearing in the early years of the 19th 
Century. The third oldest fraternal 
order institution was founded by the 
Masons in Kentucky in 1867, in 
which state it was by no means 
the earliest children’s institution. 
Two or three were established in the 
1870’s, from which time the fraternal 
orders seem to have gone with the tide 
of orphanage building that char- 
acterized most parts of the country in 
the 1880’s and 1890’s, without em- 
bodying any distinctive points in 
their programs. 


DEVELOPMENT 


It would appear that the develop- 
ment of programs has taken place 
under rather different circumstances 
within the two groups. Inthe religious 
group there is abundant evidence that 
individual initiative has played a pre- 
dominant part. The very multiplica- 


tion of church institutions in some of 
the older states, without regard for the 
needs of the communities, along with 
actual instances that have come to our 
attention, show the operation of the 
altruistic motive under religious stim- 
ulation. Very often en individual see- 
ing a child in distress founded an in- 
stitution, or stirred up enough group 
interest to secure such foundation by 
his local church or the ecclesiastical 
district in which he lived. Frequently 
the individual most concerned was 
a clergyman, a clergyrnan’s wife, a dea- 
coness or member of one of the sister- 
hoods. There seems to have been no 
interest on the part of such founders in 
correlating their efforts with other 
similar undertakings in their commu- 
nities. In fact, most of the children’s 
institutions and policies for the care of 
dependent children have been thrust 
upon.the churches by such individuals 
and are not the result of the delibera- 
tions of church governing bodies. 

As examples the following may be 
cited: (1) A small colored child sought 
admission to an institution for crippled 
children. Upon refusal because the 
place was overcrowded the child 
drowned himself in a river. This led 
to the founding of a home for colored 
cripples. (2) A clergyman found that 
five children of his congregation were 
being neglected. He also knew of a 
widow with three children in a com- 
munity nearby. On the basis of these 
observations, in the year 1929, he suc- 
ceeded in founding an institution to 
house one hundred children. It is 
significant that it has never been oc- 
cupied to capacity. (3) Another insti- 
tution was established because a child, 
one of whose parents was a Protes- 
tant, had been committed to a Roman 
Catholic children’s institution. 

Thus seems to have grown up a large 
part of the 400 institutions connected 
with Protestant churches as well as 
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a good many of the Jewish and Cath- 
olic institutions. 

Detailed information as to the found- 
ing of the fraternal order programs is 
available in only one or two instances. 

: The Masons have had a very long tradi- 
tion for hospitality from the time when 
ut was extended through charitable 
\nstitutions of the Knights Templars. 

he younger orders that have under- 
ken to care for children of their 
\embership have been animated by 
imilar impulse of special responsi- 
wuuty for the children of brothers in the 
fraternity. One can well imagine that 
in the gold rush period in California 
this was a very direct incentive to the 
founding of an orphanage in 1850. 
Undoubtedly individual instances of 
need among the children of fraternity 
brothers were often stimuli to action. 

Examination of the dates of found- 
ing of institutions now functioning 
shows that the fraternal orders estab- 
lished eighteen up to and through 1890, 
added twenty in the next decade, from 
1901-1910 founded twenty-five, from 
1911-1920 built nineteen more, while 
in 1921~1922 a total of seven are listed. 
The acceleration after 1900 would seem 
to coincide with the period of fraternal 
order growth and prosperity. Quite 
naturally the leaders took for their ex- 
amples the program of care that pre- 
ponderated, and erected institutions. 

Nevertheless, the founding of in- 
stitutions has been Jess indiscriminate 
among the fraternal orders than among 
the churches up to the present time. 
It does not follow that it will continue 
to be so if the orders continue to prosper 
financially and the general pressure 
toward altruistic objectives continues. 
In one state there are four institutions 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows and in a neighboring state, three 
of the same order. In three states 
there are two Masonic institutions 
each, and in two states negro Masonic 


institutions in addition to those for 
white children. ‘These are, however, 
the only instances where there is more 
than one institution of the same order 
in a state. 

Contrary to a common impression 
the number of orders which give or- 
ganized care to children, or to aged 
adults and children, is small, only 
thirteen orders in all. Located in va- 
rious parts of the country they oper- 
ate altogether ninety-three institutions 
and one child-placing agency. Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, Delaware, North Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming and Arizona are the only 
states in which there are no institutions 
or agencies. Certain orders, for ex- 
ample, the Masonic, assist children and 
families directly and through local 
lodges. The distribution of institu- 
tions among the orders 1s very uneven. 
The Odd Fellows have forty institutions 
located in thirty-five different states 
and the Masons thirty-three located 
in thirty states. Of the remaining 
twenty orders the Knights of Pythias 
have seven institutions and the Wom- 
an’s Christian ‘Temperance Union: 
five, the balance being distributed 
among eight other orders. In the mat- 
ter of population there is further ec- 
centricity, the population ranging from 
less than ten in care of the smaller 
orders to nearly 1,200 at Mooseheart, 
of the Loyal Order of Moose.- Moose- 
heart and the Orphans’ Home of the 
Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics. at Tiffin, Ohio, have between 
them over 2,000 of the approximately 
9,700 children in fraternal order in- 
stitutions. Incidentally these are the 
only two national institutions main- 
tained by widespread membership. 
There is a small Bohemian national 


* While the W. C. T. U. is not strictly a frater- 
nal order, its child-care activities seem to resem- 
ble those of the fraternal orders sufficiently to 
allow of inclusion in that classification. 
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institution in Chicago. The Home at 
Tiffin preceded Mooseheart by ten 
years. 

Two examples of founding are in 
sharp contrast. In 1889 the Pythian 
Sisters of Indiana decided to undertake 
the care of the children of their mem- 
bers who were in straitened circum- 
stances, frequently because of the 
father’s death. They had small funds 
only and consulted the State Board of 
Charities, one of the few such bodies 
which at that time advocated other 
than institutional care for dependent 
children. The board advised that an 
institution be not started but that 
mothers who had children be aided 
financially and that children whose 
mothers were dead be placed in the 
homes of relatives. The order found 
this program so satisfactory that it 
remains to-day the only fraternal order 
agency licensed by the state in whick 
it is located for the placement and su- 
pervision of children. In a recent year 
fifty-three children were cared for in 
this way. In striking contrast is the 
well-known development of Moose- 
heart, the largest of all the fraternal 
order institutions in the country and 
in health supervision and vocational 
equipment one of the finest institu- 
tions maintained by any organization. 
During youth and young manhood in 
the steel mills the Hon. James J. Davis, 
the present Secretary of Labor, saw 
many families broken up for reasons of 
poverty and misfortune and the chil- 
dren scattered amon strangers, all 
family ties being lost in the disaster. 
When he became prominent in the 
Loyal Order of Moose a worthy ob- 
jective for the order seemed to him to 
be the establishment of an institution 
in which brothers and sisters would 
not be separated from each other and 
where mothers might reside with their 
children. The idea was conceivec be- 
fore the beginning of the Mothers’ 


Aid and the institution opened in the 
very early days of such aid. 

From the foregoing it is clear that 
a considerable variety of motives 
brought about the establishment of 
programs on the part of the fraternal 
orders and the churches. In giving 
property and money people have been 
moved by pity for unfortunate children 
more than by careful observation of 
their needs. The programs have been 
outlets for altruism rather than meas- 
ures taken after consideration of what 
should be planned. 


CONTROL AND OVERSIGHT 


As between the two groups greater 
central oversight over child welfare 
projects is found in the churches than 
in the fraternal orders, but only in 
certain dioceses of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church may it be said to amount 
to control. In most of the churches 
and fraternal orders the local enter- 
prise is responsible chiefly to its sup- 
porters where it is located. This is 
true, for example, both in the case of 
the Masons and the Odd Fellows, which 
havethe greatest number of institutions. 
While information about the work 
being done is gathered for general cir- 
culation, in each state the development 
and policies of each piece of work, even 
the initiation of it, are dependent on 
the local authorities, though they may 
be stimulated by the national offices. 

Exceptions to this among the prom- 
inent fraternal orders are the Loyal 
Order of Moose and the Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics, each 
of which has a national institution 
(the latter is building a second home), 
which are managed by committees 
representing the whole orders, and the 
programs of the American Legion and 
the Brotherhood of American Yeomen 
whose undertakings are in process of 
development but are planned on a 
national scale. In these instances the 
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national bodies have more or less con- 
trol of policies, except as the wide- 
spread membership of the American 
Legion makes it difficult for the Na- 
tional Children’s Welfare Committee 
to exercise effective leadership in all 
parts of the country at once. This 
introduces an element of uncercainty 
as to local plans which may not always 
take the form which the National Com- 
mittee advocates, but for the prosecu- 
tion of which the committee has no 
coercive powers. 

As a rule the fraternal orders have 
not sought to co-ordinate their plans 
with existing child-caring work, though 
this foresight is beginning to be ex- 
ercised to some extent. The Loyal 
Order of Moose sought advice after 
Mooseheart had been started ard in- 
troduced certain investigation safe- 
guards after the Child Helping Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation 
had demonstrated their value. The 
American Legion sought and sezured 
the aid of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, the Child Welfare League of 
America and other organizations be- 
fore formulating its program in order 
better to plan a scientific program and 
so co-ordinate its work with thet al- 
ready existing in different parts cf the 
country. These examples ought to be 
of influence in the future. 

Among the churches the Roman 
Catholic has in recent years achieved 
the best organization for the purpose of 
control. For a decade this church has 
been consistently improving social 
standards in children’s work by the 
organization of Diocesan Bureaus of 
Catholic Charities directly responsible 
to the bishops. The bishops of the 
Roman- Catholic Church are in a posi- 
tion to exercise leadership so that, as 
they have come to appreciate the need 
for scientific diagnosis and treatment of 

=pendency and neglect, they have 

‘dually brought into being this new 


instrument of social organization with 
the result that bureaus are function- 
ing in thirty dioceses at the present 
time. Nationally, the church organ- 
ized the Conference of Religious in 
1920 to bring together representatives 
of the many religious orders engaged 
in the management of institutions for 
children or supervising them in foster 
homes. An excellent statement of 
standards for children’s institutions, 
including sample record forms and 
provision for social service, has been 
published by this conference. Bring- 
ing together all persons who have to 
do with the social work of the church 
is the work of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
has many diocesan institutions for 
children. There are also institutions 
quite free of diocesan control which are 
operated by various religious commu- 
nities as in the Roman Catholic Church. 
To co-ordinate its social work and im- 
prove standards the National Council 
of the Church maintains a Social Serv- 
ice Commission on the staff of which 
is a trained children’s case worker who 
spends most of her time serving chil- 
dren’s institutions. No other Protes- 
tant Church offers such expert service 
to the local social service projects. 

There are, however, national boards, 
committees or bureaus giving some reg- 
ular oversight or attention to the 
local child-caring work of the follow- 
ing communions: Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Presbyterian Church ip the 
United States (South), Church of the 
Brethren, Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
United Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the Reformed Church in 
the United States. 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (North), the Baptist 
Convention (North), Baptist Conven- 
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tion (South) and some of the Lutheran 
synods have invested large sums in the 
care of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren without attempting to deal with 
the situation nationally. Some of 
these groups are now recognizing that 
much of their “orphanage” work has 
grown like Topsy. They have ap- 
pointed prominent clergymen to the 
Child Welfare Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches for the pur- 
pose of making some attempt to ap- 
praise the child-care activities now 
supported by the Protestant churches 
of the country. As one means of doing 
this the committee secured the co- 
operation of the Child Welfare League 
of America in a study of children’s 
institutions and agencies supported by 
the Protestant churches. In view of 
the findings of this study, undertaken 
in 1924, the league immediately organ- 
ized to provide consultation and in- 
formation services for church institu- 
tions, church officials and local church 
groups as part of the program of its 
Department of Institutional Care. 
Already the service is extensively used 
by the churches and local church 
groups who are interested in child-care. 


PoLictes AND TYPES oF GARE 


One difference in policies between 
the fraternal orders and the Protestant 
churches is that which governs ad- 
mission to care. While the fraternal 


orders organize to care for the children. 


of members, the Protestant churches 
rarely either have or adhere to a policy 
of caring only for children of their own 
faith. The Roman Catholic Church 
adheres more strictly, though not ab- 
solutely, to such a policy, as do the 
Jewish organizations. 

Of fifty-one Protestant church in- 
stitutions in Pennsylvania, only three 
have as much as eighty per cent of their 
children from their own faiths. In one 
of these fifty-one institutions none of 


the children was of parents who had 
been communicants of the church 
under whose auspices the institution is 
conducted. The statement of the 
superintendent of a Presbyterian or- 
phanage is fairly typical. In effect he 
said, “We take children of all faiths 
but hardly ever turn out anything but 
Presbyterians.” He told of boys who 
had come to his institution as Baptists 
who became Presbyterian clergymen. 
This variety in the religious adherence 
of institution populations points con- 
clusively to the fact that it is a com- 
munity and not a narrowly denomina- 
tional task that the churches have here 
engaged in. 

Among the fraternal orders the Amer- 
ican Legion does not confine itself to 
the care of the children of Legion mem- 
bers, but proposes to aid children of all 
ex-service persons of the World War. 
Furthermore, it proposes, as calls upon 
it for this service decline after the peak 
of need has passed, to put its money 
endowments and organization at the 
service of all children. At all times it 
intends to co-operate with all existing 
child-care agencies of good grade. It 
also definitely proposes to work for 
legislation beneficial to children in all 
states where it is needed. What will 
actually result from these policies it 
is too early to know, but a broader 
spirit is evident in the recognition ac- 
corded other than purely Legion under- 
takings. 

So far our discussion has dealt al- 
most entirely with institutional care. 
Both fraternal and religious programs, 
however, do contemplate that children 
will pass back into society after a 
shorter or longer period in the institu- 
tions. But machinery for their adjust- 
ment in foster homes or back into their 
own homes is far less developed than 
for their shelter away from such life 
in the community. Consequently the 
discharge of children from the institu- 
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tions is often less a matter of planning 
on the part of those in charge than the 
result of a change in the circumstances 
of the child’s personal affairs: he arrives 
at a certain age, a parent decides to 
take him back, a relative offers him 
a home, he leaves for special schoolirg 
and so on. 

Examples of different types of care 
may be found in each group, though of 
differing standards and apt not to be 
typical of any general policies withm 
the church or order to which the in- 
stitution or agency is attached. This 


naturally results from the absence of . 


central planning and oversight. ‘Those 
churches and fraternal orders that have 
had a measure of national oversight 
or control for some years do exhibit 
an attempt to adhere to definite pol- 
icies, which is lacking in many of the 
other bodies. With these qualifica- 
tions in mind the following may be 
adduced as illustrating methods used: 

Institutional Resources Only.—The 
Presbyterian Orphanage of Philadelphia 
is a good example of a large number 
of organizations relying entirely upon 
institutional resources. Children are 
usually kept for a long time. The 
plant is part congregate and part cot- 
tage plan. Among the fraternal orders 
the Orphan’s Home of the Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics is of the 
same sort. The population is large, of 
all ages from infants to children in late 
adolescence and housed in large units, 
some of which accommodate as many as 
sixty. Later building is more nearly 
on a cottage plan to house a smaller 
number in each unit. 

In this large group of institutions it 
is safe to say that there is almost en- 
tire absence of social case work before 
and at the time that children are ad- 
mitted, while they are under care and 
when they are discharged. ‘Those who 
approve applications for admissions, 
the superintendents and trustees of 


such institutions, have little idea of the 
variety of social distress they are at- 
tempting to treat. They are often 
imposed upon and not infrequently 
become unwitting partners to divorces 
and separations by providing a con- 
venient place where children may be 
left (and sometimes forgotten), while 
husband and wife go their separate 
ways. 

Institutions Co-operating with Other 
Agencies.—In the religious group the 
Connie Maxwell Orphange,Greenwood, 
S. C., is a good representative of such 
provisions. It is a cottage plan in- 
stitution caring for about 850 chil- 
dren and has recently added to its staff 
a worker whose first duty is to make 
a careful investigation of every ap- 
plication for admission. In the few 
months of her employment evidence 
has been found which more than justi- 
fies the superintendent’s conviction 
that institution care is not what every 
child needs. Qut of the experience of 
broader policies in such institutions 
has come the conviction that Moth- 
er’s Aid legislation is a fundamental 
of child-care that every organization 
should work for. Placement of chil- 
dren from the orphanage in foster 
homes is done directly but more often 
through the co-operation of the Child- 
Placing Bureau of the State Board of 
Public Welfare. 

The Jewish Orphan Home of Dis- 
tricts 2 and 6 of the Independent Order 
of B’nai B’rith, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
taken steps to make its service more 
flexible for the sake of the children. 
It proposes to have investigations of 
satisfactory quality before admitting 
children and reserves the right to re- 
investigate when it thinks best. While 
the child is in care it keeps in touch 
with his home for the purpose of re- 
turning him as early as possible. Aid 
may be granted to maintain children in 
their own homes and children are fol- 
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lowed up after leaving to insure their 
satisfactory adjustment in normal soci- 
ety. It co-operates with social agencies 
of approved standing in communities 
from which it receives children. 

Institutions are not as yet numerous 
in this group having their own social 
case work service or relying on ap- 
proved agencies for that service, but 
the tendency is unmistakably in this 
direction. Those institutions having 
case work facilities recognize the limi- 
tions of inadequate service, while other 
institutions are increasingly inclined 
toward such service. At present the 
greater number of institutions probably 
have not such service. ~ 

Institutions Which Use Foster Homes. 
—Coit House (Protestant Episcopal), 
Concord, N. H., and the Methodist 
Children’s Home of Michigan, Detroit, 
Mich., offer diversified facilities of 
child-care through use of foster homes 
and institutional facilities as well. 
Each operates a small receiving home 
with temporary populations of less 
than ‘twenty-five in each case. Both 
organizations use clinical services in 
finding out the needs of each child. 
Coit House has a co-operative agree- 
ment under which it furnishes receiving 
home facilities for the New Hampshire 
Children’s Aid and Protective Society. 
Less than ten per cent out of more than 
400 Protestant church child-caring 
organizations fall within this classifica- 
tion. Here the emphasis is on case 
work and providing for each child what 
he or she needs. This group recognizes 
the value of the boarding home and 
invests in such care for most of the 
children. 

A piece of work which agrees in prin- 
ciple with the foregoing is that of the 
Church of the Brethren and the Men- 
nonite Church which operate receiving’ 
homes in over fifteen communities in 
the East and Middle West. They 
have not, however, invested in the 
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services of social case workers as have 
the first two organizations mentioned. 
In consequence they run great risks in 
permitting children to live in poorly 
selected and inadequately supervised 
foster homes. Low standards of child- 
care of this sort may actually prejudice 
the use of the foster homes which they 
advocate. 
Among the fraternal orders, such 
“receiving home” care for short periods 
pending readjustment or foster home 
placement has made no headway up 
to the present time, except in the pro- 
gram of the American Legion which 
ig just beginning to function. This 
organization contemplates that its 
five small institutions, “‘billets,’? in 
different parts of the country shall be 
used as “clearing houses” with the 
general idea of service such as that of- 
fered by Coit House and the Methodist 
Children’s Home of Michigan. The 
service has not been long enough organ- 
ized to function with assurance, but 
steps are being taken by the National 
Children’s Welfare Committee to em- 
ploy trained social workers for the con- 
duct of its work, and in general to 
develop foster home, mother’s assist- 
ance, and institutional care as out- 
lined in its program adopted in 1923. 
Organizations Using Foster Homes 
Only —The Church Home Society 
(Protestant Episcopal), Boston, Mass., 
and the Children’s Mission to Chil- 
dren, supported by Unitarians, Boston, 
Mass., place no reliance on institutional 
facilities and are without even receiv- 
ing home accommodations. Both use 
boarding homes and every clinical 
service the community affords, along 
with thorough case work. A large 
number of those cared for by the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to Children are crippled 
or convalescent, requiring highly spe- 
cialized and well-paid foster homes. 
This type of service is unknown to 
the Protestant Churches outside of 
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Massachusetts, unless the work of the 
Lutheran Inner Mission organizations 
found in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and New York be classified 
here. ‘They, however, use institutions 
as well as foster homes in placing their 
children although the institutions are 
not actually run by these bureaus. 

Among the fraternal orders this type 
of work is exceedingly rare, that of the 
Pythian Sisters, New Albany, Ind., 
being the only comparable plan. Due 
to the fact that professional service is 
little used it is difficult to evaluate the 
quality of the work. The license of 
the State Board of Charities indicates 
seriousness of purpose in the under- 
taking and that certain standards of 
investigation and supervision are main- 
tained. The work is probably not com- 
parable in quality to the two organ- 
izations of the church group named in 
this section. 

Other Types~—Several church insti- 
tutions have within recent years begun 
to assist mothers out of orphanage 
funds rather than take their children 
from them for residence in the institu- 
tions, in states where there is no Moth- 
er’s Aid or where that aid is very in- 
adequate. Notable among such pieces 
of work is that of the Thomasville 
Baptist Orphanage, Thomasville, N. C., 
which is assisting the mothers of 
several hundred children in this way. 
They are supervised to some extent by 
the social worker who investigates ap- 
hications for admission to the institu- 
tion. The policy has commended it- 
self to the management because it 
keeps families together and is more 
economical than supporting children 
entirely in the orphanage. 

Within recent months a somewhat 
similar policy has been initiated by the 
Loyal Order of Moose in connection 
with Mooseheart, Mooseheart, Il. 
So far as the policy has been developed 
it is intended to supplement the institu- 


tion by providing some assistance to 
children toward whom the order has an 
obligation but who are for reasons of 
age or mental or physical condition 
ineligible for admission to the institu- 
tion. The policy has not been in force 
long enough to allow its effects to be 
measured. 

Mooseheart illustrates an attempt 
to work out two attractive ideas to 
which it has given wide currency: that 
an institution can be used to keep 
brothers and sisters together, and to 
avoid separating children from their 
mothers. The separation of brothers 
and sisters often occurred (and still 
occurs in some places) when foster 
home care was restricted to placement 
of children in free homes for adoption, 
since few families wish to adopt several 
children at once. The development 
of boarding home work is to-day extend- 
ing the service of the foster home to 
brothers and sisters, although the very 
large family group has not yet been 
very successfully dealt with in the fos- 
ter home. The idea of bringing moth- 
ers into an institution was conceived 
before Mothers’ Aid was widely offered. 

A recent analysis of the population 


-at Mooseheart shows some 400 families 


represented by over a thousand chil- 
dren, an average of more than two per 
family group. Mothers to the number 
of about eighty were in the institution, 
practically all employed in some ca- 
pacity. These mothers see their chil- 
dren for visits several times a week but 
have no control over their upbringing, 
except in the case of small infants. 
The sexes are housed separately so that 
brothers and sisters do not live together 
though they may see each other. How 
practical this program is for a great 
fraternal order membership may well 
be questioned, but such concern for the 
family is certainly in line with modern 
tendencies. 

A more real application of the idea is 
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to be found at Homewood Terrace, the 
new institution of the Pacific Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum and Home Society. 
San Francisco, Cal. The same cot- 
tages house both sexes, but especially 
all children of one family live in the 
same cottage, and the family group has 
its own table in the dining room with 
the oldest child at the head. Brothers 
occupy sleeping rooms together and 
sisters are grouped in the same way. 

For a detailed study of Mooseheart 
and other institutions an article bv 
Neva R. Deardorff, Ph.D., “The 
New Pied Pipers,” in The Survey 
Graphic, April, 1924, and a letter from 
the Hon. James J. Davis in the Survey 
Graphic, August, 1924, should be con- 
sulted. 


Aid to families is given by regularly 
organized bureaus of Catholic charities 
and foster home placement of all kinds 
is used by certain of the more progres- 
sive of these bureaus. The United 
Order of Red Men have for a number of 
years relied almost wholly on small pay- 
ments to widows of members who have 
left children. They have not felt im- 
pelled, to provide for children other 
than these. The Masons have in some 
states relied on relief through local 
lodges and financial assistance of var- 
ous sorts, but in only a few states have 
they put this policy on a more or 
less scientific footing of investigaticn 
and supervision. The Brotherhood of 
American Yeomen proposes to buld 
an institution which shall offer in equip- 
ment and personnel the finest educa- 
tional opportunities possible. Mean- 
while the order is assisting financially 
from a central fund and by stimulating 
local lodges in the care of a number of 
widows with children in their own 
homes. 

Work for crippled children is the 
sole program of the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine and the chief program 
of Rotary Clubs in certain of the states, 


though not an official program of 
International Rotary. The Shriners 
have confined their efforts to building, 
equipping and supporting orthopedic 
hospitals in a number of larger cities, 
where children are received for free 
treatment from wide areas outside. 
The work is high grade and very ex- 
pensive, but inquiry shows that up to 
the present there has been abundant 
use for every hospital established. 

Rotary’s work for crippled children 
began in Ohio and was developed to co- 
operate with and strengthen local 
clinical and hospital facilities over the 
state rather than to establish a dis- 
tinctively Rotarian institution in one 
locality. An effort to bring treatment 
and follow-up service closer to the 
patients inspires this policy. Rapid 
growth of interest in the work brought 
about the International Society of 
Crippled Children which takes into its 
membership other fraternal bodies and 
offers a field service for development 
of such programs. Rotary Clubs in 
other states in the Middle West have 
followed the same plan. The New 
York State Rotary recently took the 
lead in securing the appointment of 
a, State Commission to gather facts and 
propose legislation designed to deal 
with the problem over the entire state. 
The Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks is co-operating in the New 
York work. 

It would seem that a combination of 
the Shriners’ program with that of 
the International Society for Crippled 
Children would link centers of treat- 
ment with more widespread follow-up 
service in a manner advantageous to 
each type of work. 

Fraternal Insurance and Child-Care. 
—Fraternal order insurance probably 
accounts in part at least for the scarcity 
of child-care projects among the orders 
that insure their members. Neither 
the Masons nor the Odd Fellows, which 
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operate over seventy-five per cent of all 
the fraternal order institutions, offer 
insurance to their members, and this is 
true of all others in the group operating 
child-care projects except the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics 
and the Brotherhood of American 
Yeomen. These orders offer institu- 
tional care for members’ children in 
addition to insurance benefits. On the 
other hand, Mooseheart is the sole pro- 
tective feature offered to members of 
the Loyal Order of Moose for the care 
of widows and children in event of the 
father’s death. 

On January 1, 1925, there were 
8,948,783 adults insured by fraternals. 
In addition there were 478,795 juvenile 
members. The relation of these large 
numbers to the care of children in event 
of family disaster has never been stud- 
ied, but the average adult insurance 
policy is $1,135.00, which undoubtedly 
means that many families are eased 
through the strain attendant on a 
father’s or mother’s death without 
recourse to the aid of a special child- 
caring organization. In addition, the 
friendly help of the local lodges is com- 
monly offered in cases of need, thus 
increasing. the stabilizing effect of 
fraternal insurance. | 


CONCLUSION 


(1) At the present time the zreat 
majority of child-care projects of the 
churches and the fraternal orders are 
institutions for long-time residence. 
Most of these institutions have no ade- 
quate standards of investigation before 


admission, of work with the child’s 
family while he is in residence, or with 
the child along case work lines while in 
residence or after discharge. 

(2) The establishment of additional 
institutions continues with almost as 
little regard to community need for 
them as characterized the establish- 
ment of older institutions before the 
day of systematic social service. 

(3) In general, the two groups follow 
the lead of professional social work for 
children, but at a considerable distance 
behind the vanguard of pioneer effort 
and experimentation. 

(4) In each group, however, some 
beginnings have been made in offering 
more variety of service to meet the 
varieties of social distress from which 
children suffer. More progress has 
been made in the church than in the 
fraternal group. 

(5) Both groups are becoming more 
inclined to seek the advice of profes- 
sional social workers either prior to 
outlining programs or for the amend- 
ment of programs already in operation. 
But there is a widespread dislike of the 
“red tape” of social work which fits in 
conveniently with an impulsive desire 
to do something immediately effective 
as an outlet for aroused altruism. 

(6) To bring the best experience of 
professional social work in the child- 
care field to the attention of the con- 
stituencies of churches and fraternal 
orders in a friendly manner is one of the 
most important tasks to which sociol- 
ogists and social workers can address 
themselves. 


Federal Safeguards of Child Welfare 


Child Welfare Has Become a World Concern—~What is the Share 
of the United States ? 


By Jorra LATHROP 
Formerly Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


DISTINGUISHED teacher in a 

recent article offers a supposition 

exactly relevant to the subject of this 
article: 


Suppose, for example, that we should 
take it into our heads that nothing on earth 
is more to be desired than the welfare of all 
childreneverywhere—that they should have 
enough to eat, that they should enjoy condi- 
tions favorable to health and growth and 
that each should have the privilege of an 
education proportioned to his powers. . 
Such a conversion within the commonplace 
might come to pass either slowly or rapidly. 
It might possibly be accomplished by « 
gradual seepage of idealism into business 
and politics. . . . Yet the new experience 
might make a thunderous entrance because 
of along antecedent repression of conscience. 


Every student of society knows that 
we are far short of this ideal of world 
concern for child welfare. They musz 
also feel that such concern grows of 
necessity slowly, matured by springs 
of knowledge and good-will not yet all 
discovered. 

On the other hand it is probably true 
that nowhere in the social field have 
legislation and practical application of 
scientific research made such advance 
as in the attention given to child wel- 
fare. The new interest is not confined 
to one country nor one continent. 
The most important piece of social law 
in the War Period was the English 
Education Act which broke through 
old regulations and neglects and in- 
sured to every child without distinction 
or difference an elementary education 
or more. 


WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF 
CHILD WELFARE 


The constitutions of the new Euro- 
pean republics were written by men 
well aware of the scope of the basic law 
of other democratic countries including 
ours. Plainly these writers felt that . 
this epoch requires in a modern demo- 
cratic constitution specific recognition 
of the basic elements of social welfare 
in a manner unthought of, and there- 
fore impossible when the Constitution 
of the United States was devised. We 
may measure rudely by the provisions 
of these new basic laws the advance in 
popular standards of social welfare 
which science and invention have 
given to the world in the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

Thus the Constitution of the Repub- 
lic of Poland: 


Children without sufficient parental care, 
neglected with respect to education, have 
the right to state care and aid within the 
limits to be determined by statute. Parents 
may not be deprived of authority over their 
children except by judicial decision. Spe- 
cial statutes determine the protection of 
motherhood. Children under fifteen years 
of age may not be wage earners; neither 
may women be employed at night, or young 
laborers be employed in industries detri- 
mental to their health. Permanent em- 
ployment of children and young people of 
school age for wage-earning purposes is for- 
bidden. ‘Within the limits of the elemen- 
tary school, instruction is compulsory for 
all citizens of the state. . . . Teaching in 
state and self-governmental schools is 
gratuitous. The state will insure to pupils 
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who are exceptionally able, but not well- 
to-do, scholarships for their maintenance in 
secondary and academic schools. 


In the Constitution of Esthonia the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness is thus elaborated: 


The organization of the economic life in 
Esthonia must correspond with the prin- 
ciples of justice, the object of which is the 
securing of conditions of living worthy of 
human beings by corresponding laws re- 
lating to the acquiring of land for cultiva- 
tion and a home, and the obtaining af em- 
ployment, as well as the necessary support 
for the protection of maternity, labor, 
youth, old age, disability and in cases of 
accident. Science, art, and the teaching of 
same are free in Esthonia, education is 
compulsory for children arrived at the 
school age, and is gratuitous in elementary 
schools. 


The Constitution of Germany is as 
follows: 


Art, science and instruction in them are 
free. The state guarantees their promction. 
Compulsory: education shall be universal. 
For this purpose the elementary school with 
at least eight school years, followed by the 
continuation up to the completion of the 
eighteenth year, shall serve primarily. In 
all schools effort shall be made to develop 
moral education, civic sentiments, and per- 
sonal and vocational efficiency in the spirit 
of the German national character and of 
international conciliation. . . . The organ- 
ization of economic life must conform to 
the principles of justice to the end that all 
may be guaranteed a decent standard of 
living, within these limits the economic 
liberty of the individual shall be assured. 


The proclamation of the independ- 
ence of Czechoslovakia rejected the 
divine right of kings for “The prin- 
ciples of Lincoln and of the Declaration 
of the Rights of man—the Citizen.” 
It declared that: 


Our democracy shall rest on universal 
suffrage; women shall be placed on an equal 
footing with men politically, socially and 


culturally, while the right of the minority 
shall be safeguarded by proportional 
representation. 


The assumption by the state of re- 
sponsibility for the protection of mar- 
riage, the family and maternity is to be 
noted in the Constitution of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Lithuanian Constitution has 
this statement: 


Equality of right for both sexes shall be 
a fundamental principle of the home. The 
social welfare and family health shall be 
protected and maintained by special laws. 
Maternity shall be under the special pro- 
tection of the state. All classes of schools 
shall be equally acceasible to all. 


Among the matters upon which the 
Austrian Constitution specifies the Fed- 
eral State shall have power to legislate 
are: 


. As to fundamental principles—the states 
to have the power of supplementary legis- 
lation and the power of execution in respect 
to administrative organization, and various 
matters of social welfare as poor relief, 
protection of maternity, infancy and adoles- 
cence, institutions for sick, delinquent etc., 
labor laws and industrial and economic 
matters. 


These new republics all announce the 
equal rights of men and women as citi- 
zens, the abolition of all titles of nobility 
and privileges of birth or station. They 
provide for the rights of racial minori- 
ties, for freedom of speech, for religious 
freedom. 

Whoever visits the great South Amer- 
ican countries quickly perceives a grow- 
ing determination to make governmen- 
tal provision for the chief phases of child 
welfare including health, free compul- 
sory education and the limitation of 
child labor. Appropriations are extra- 
ordinarily generous in proportion to 
the present available wealth of these 
countries. The Pan-American Child 
Congresses in South America are stead- 
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Uy growing in influence. To the one 
held in Chili in 1924, the Assistant Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau was sent as a 
government delegate from the United 
States. The child welfare and educa- 
tional work of the government of Mex- 
ico is epoch making in that country. 
Just as this article is in preparation 
appears new evidence that child wel- 
fare is recognized as a subject for 
world-wide study and effort. The 
League of Nations has had from its 
beginning a Committee on Traffic in 
Women and Children. The scope of 
this Committee has just been enlarged 
and its emphasis shifted as indicated by 
its new title—Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Women and the Protection 
„of Children. - Obviously the title is not 
balanced and a separate committee on 
child welfare may well follow, but the 
change isreal. Mr. John Palmer Gavit 
describes the new plan in the light of 
his knowledge of international social 
welfare problems and says: “Child wel- 
fare, in the full significance of that term, 
has come openly and officially upon the 
program of the world’s co-operation.” 
The halting manner of the coming of 
this recognition by fifty-five nations is 
not discouraging; it only illustrates the 
gradual and difficult approach before 
us tofa workable program of child wel- 
fare which means no less than the wel- 
fare of every child. The new effort isto 
discover and make effective standards 
of life adequate for the fair development 
of all children, not alone the care of 
special classes—poor or sick or orphaned 
or wayward or helpless—but the es- 
sential needs of all childhood. This 
new scientific breadth of thinking re- 
leases society from no old duty of broth- 
erly love and compassion. Science has 
already shown that this universal nur- 
ture of childhood, lifting steadily the 
level of physical, mental and moral 
power, offers the only permanent safe- 
guard against poverty, sickness, help- 


lessness and evil behavior; and thus it 
demands not only due emotion but 
growing wisdom and ceaseless effort. 

No one who attended the sessions of 
the International Labor Office held in 
Washington in 1919 can forget the wis- 
dom and earnestness of Oriental dele- 
gates, who insisted that the children of 
the East must not remain unprotected 
by labor laws which shall permit normal 
bodily vigor and opportunity for school. 

And no one who was present at 
the 1919 Children’s Year Conferences 
and heard the reports of European 
guests who had struggled to keep chil- 
dren alive and normal during the war 
could doubt that a new spirit or re- 
sponsibility for childhood was already 
animating Western civilization. 

These brief excerpts and references 
are submitted because they show a tend- 
ency not only uncontrovertable as fact 
but in the opinion of many students 
unavoidable as future policy, clearly 
pointing toward a growing common 
belief that child welfare is the most im- 
perative single element in the program 
of social progress. In the words of the 
constitutions of the City of Danzig and 
of Germany: “The educating of chil- 
dren to physical, intellectual and social 
efficiency is the highest duty and natural 
right of parents.” And the new coun- 
tries——pioneering in democratic govern- 
ment—desire to clear the way for fullest 
performance of this parental right and 
duty. 

It may be replied that constitutions 
can be disregarded for one reason or 
another and that in most of the Euro- 
pean countries some of their excellent 
provisions are little more than grand 
gestures as yet. However, the fact 
remains that peoples whose histories 
for the last three hundred years reveal 
their constant subjection have not 
sought to replace old tyrannies by new, 
but have sought to express in their 
constitutions their own belief in demo- 
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cratic government, and in social wel- 
fare as its true concern. 

In fact all this is none the less signif- 
icant of the popular will, because the 
confusion and poverty of post-war years 
compel unwilling economies and delays 
in the development of child welfare in 
many countries. 

The social tendency of modern gov- 
ernment is succinctly described by Pro- 
fessor Charles Beard in American Gov- 
ernment and Politics: 


The work of modern government runs to 
the roots of life, liberty, property and the 
pursuit of happiness. ... From decade 
to decade the functions of government in- 
crease in number and variety. This is one 
of the outstanding facts of modern civiliza- 
tion. It may be deplored but it cannot be 
denied. . . . To-day we have reached a 
point where the government is no longer 
defended or justified on the ground of mere 
power. Justification has shifted to the 
ground of its service. ... In short the 
government is now viewed as a collective 
agency for waging war on the five deadly 
enemies of mankind; ignorance, poverty, 
disease, waste and inhumanity. 


As to the tendency of social legisla- 
tion im protecting the child, no one 
could speak with greater authority re- 
garding our own country than Roscoe 
Pound, Dean of Harvard University 
Law School. He sets forth in The Spirit 
of the Common Lawcertain “noteworthy 
changes in the law in the present gen- 
eration, which are in the spirit of re- 
cent ethics, recent philosophy and re- 
cent political thought,” and concludes 
thus: 


Finally recent legislation and judicial de- 
cision have changed the old attitude of the 
law with respect to dependent members of 
the household. Courts no longer meke the 
natural rights of parents with respect to 
dependent members of the household the 
chief basisof their decisions. Theindividual 
interest of parents which used to be the one 
thing regarded has come to be almost the 
last thing regarded as compared with the 


interest of the child and the interest of 
society. In other words here also social 
interests are now chie-ly regarded. 


What methods, then, does the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States 
use to safeguard child welfare? Pri- 
marily it depends upon research, 


Wauat tae U.S. Is Dome 


In 1912 the Children’s Bureau, now 
in the Department of Labor, was es- 
tablished “‘to investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of children and child life among 
all classes of our people.” This makes 
plain that the primary duty of this 
Bureau is research in the field of child 
welfare. This field was new to our gov- 
ernment activities, nor at that time 
had it been entered by other govern- 
ments as a distinct function. Research 
(and reporting incidental thereto) was 
not new in our government but on the 
contrary had been highly developed in 
physical science, and this Bureau in the 
social field is indebted to the experience 
of earlier bureaus, though new prob- 
lems of study and of reporting at once 
presented themselves. 


Resgarce Basic ELEMENT 


The research function of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau could have no better 
sanction than that of Edward B. Rosa, 
Chief Physicist of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, who published in 1920 an inval- 
uable brochure on the Economic Im- 
portance of the Scientific Work of the 
Government, urging a more liberal sup- 
port as a wise economy. His untimely 
death a few months later deprived the 
country of a learned scientific authori- 
ty, a broad-minded public servant, who 
knew well the scope, the achievements 
and the difficulties of government scien- 
tific research in the physical field, and 
who foresaw the growth of social scien- 
tific research by the government. To 
quote from his paper: “The work of 
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the Children’s Bureau and the Women 
in Industry Service is relatively new, 
but of great importance. . . . It seems 
likely that it will grow rapidly in mag- 
nitude and occupy a larger place in the 
public thoughts.” 

It is this use of research in the field 
of child welfare which constitutes the 
basic safeguard which the government 
of the United States seeks to throw 
about itschildren. Research must have 
freedom to seek the truth, it must have 
freedom to report its discoveries. A 
research bureau must be sure, but not 
too sure and never cocksure. Hence as 
a practical matter, the Children’s 
Bureau must have a qualified staff for 
scientific study,—able, patient, open- 
minded,—and also experts competent 
to familiarize the general public with 
information of value in the promotion 
of child welfare. Precise scientific r2- 
ports are fundamental but not all. Too 
few of us can read them. Fewer will 
read them. Additional ways of report- 
ing must be invented. Always popular 
bulletins are necessary. (Five million 
copies or more of the reports on pre- 
natal, infant and child care pamphlets 
have been distributed on request and 
the demand is far beyond the supply 
although states and other agencies have 
republished them.) At first wall 
charts, cartoons, exhibits, conferences, 
speeches, child welfare examinations at 
fairs from the smallest county unit to 
the Panama-~-Pacific Exposition, a travel- 
ing child welfare conference in a motor 
car for rural work,—motion pictures 
yesterday, the radio to-day, tomorrow 
whatever more effective means of carry- 
ing to as many citizens as possible such 
useful information regarding child wel- 
fare as the Children’s Bureau is able to 
present. Though knowledge cannot be 
forced upon unwilling hearers or read- 
ers, rightly presented it obtains great 
audiences and leads to local action. 

The work of the Children’s Bureau 
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is too familiar to the readers of this 
publication to make a detailed analysis 
suitable or desirable here. Two sub- 
jects of prolonged investigation by the 
Bureau are of almost universal appli- 
cation and are just now associated 
with proposals for regulatory measures 
which make them of special interest. 
They are infant and maternal mortality 
and the attempt to make life safer for 
mothers and babies; and second, child 
labor and the attempt to limit it 
equitably by Federal law. 

These matters have been the subject 
of much discussion and of much mis- 
understanding of late and it is impor- 
tant to look at the need for them and 
then to look at the methods developed 
in older scientific bureaus which afford 
a reasonable precedent for the at- 
tempted Federal safeguarding of life 
and opportunity. 


INFANT AND MATERNAL MORTALITY 


In a report by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau published in 1916, prepared by 
Dr. Grace L. Meigs and entitled Mater- 
nal Mortality from AU Condtitons Con- 
nected with Childbirth, it was stated that 
the report had been prepared because 
the Bureau’s studies of infant mortality 
in towns and rural districts revealed a 
connection between maternal and in- 
fant welfare so close that it became 
plain that infancy cannot be protected 
without the protection of maternity. 

Among the summarized statements 
of the Report based on the U. S. Cen- 
sus figures were the following: 


In 1918 in this country at least 15,000 
women it is estimated, died from conditions 
caused by childbirth; about 7,000 died from 
child-bed fever, a disease proved to be al- 
most wholly preventable, and the remaining 
8,000 from diseases now known to be to a 
great extent preventable or curable. Physi- 
cians and statisticians agree that these 
figures are a great deal under estimate. 

In 1913 the death rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation from all conditions caused by child- 
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birth was little lower than that from typhoid 
fever; this rate would be almost quadrupled 
if only the group of the population which 
can be affected, women of child-bearing age, 
were considered. In 1918 childbirth 
caused more deaths among women fifteen 
to forty-four years of age than any disease 
except tuberculosis. . .. 


In the thirteen years from 1900 to 
1913 for which the Bureau of the 
Census gives annual reports: 


It is shown that the death rate from 
typhoid fever has been cut in half, that from 
diphtheria and croup has droppec to less 
than one-half, those from tuberculosis and 
pneumonia have both shown a marked 
fall... . 

There is no evidence of any great ad- 
vance made during the last thirteen years 
in this country in the prevention of diseases 
and death due to childbirth. 


After careful allowance for errors in 
attempted comparisons of average 
death rates from childbirth in certain 
foreign countries and in the United 
States, Dr. Meigs concludes: “The pro- 
portionately small number of women 
lost from these causes in certain foreign 
countries demonstrates the needless- 
ness of the greater part of our losses.” 

The U. S. Census shows that in 1915 
for the ten states and the District of 
Columbia (then the “birth registra- 
tion area”) the death rate from puer- 
peral causes per 1,000 live birth was 
6.1. In the thirty states for which 
figures are available for 1922 and 1923, 
the death rate from puerperal causes 
per 1,000 live births was 6.6 in 1922 
and 6.7 in 1928. Apparently no indi- 
cation of nation-wide improvement can 
be found in the census figures for the 
twenty-three years since 1900. 

Two chief causes of maternal mor- 
tality were assigned by Dr. Meigs: “ (1) 
general ignorance of the dangers con- 
nected with childbirth and the need for 
proper hygiene and skilled care in order 
to prevent them; (2) difficulty in the 
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provision of adequate care due to 
special problems characteristic of this 
country.” 

Hence the protection of maternity in 
common with the protection of infancy 
requires whatever popular knowledge is 
at command as to how to safeguard for 
the mother the essentials of normal 
well-being, and simultaneously constant 
research study by experts of the various 
problems involved. 

The findings of the series of field 
studies of infant mortality in urban and 
rural areas and theconnected reports on 
maternal mortality inevitably led to an 
effort to formulate a plan which should 
put to practical use the information as 


- to conditions and needs throughout this 


country gained by the Bureau’s con- 
tinuous attention to these subjects 
since its establishment. Confidence in 
the ultimate success of the operation of 
such a plan was increased by the Eng- 
lish wartime experience, when the 
joint efforts of government and local 
health authorities aided by grants-in- 
aid from the government reduced the 
English infant mortality rate to a more 
favorable figure than ever before 
reached in that country. The records 
of infant care progress in New Zealand 
were also encouraging. In 1912 her 
infant mortality rate was 62 per cent, 
the lowest in the world; by continuing 
the same methods of popular education, 
of medical aid and nursing care which 
secured this result, she has cut her 
present rate to 44 per cent. The rate 
in the United States has improved but 
is 77 per cent for 1928, or 83 points 
higher than in New Zealand. 


Tue SHEPPARD-[OWNER Act 


After consultation with physicians, 
statisticlans, economists, public health 
nurses, authorities on social welfare and 
many public-spirited women and or- 
ganizations of women, a bill was pre- 
sented to Congress, supported strongly 
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by women’s organizations as well as by 
men of the highest standing profession- 
ally and personally. The measure in its 
essentials became a law in 1921 under 
the title of “An Act for the promotion 
.of the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy and for other purposes,”’ 
but popularly known as the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. 

It provides for Federal financial aid 
in a total yearly sum of $1,240,000 to 
the states which signify their desire to 
take advantage of the Act. This aid is 
distributed in proportion to population. 
States accepting the provisions of the 
Act shall match all Federal funds save 
an initial allotment of $5,000. The 
administration of this Act is by the 
Children’s Bureau, but the states shall 
initiate and administer their plans sub- 
ject to approval by the Federal Board 
of Maternity’ and Infant Hygiene. 
This Board consists of the head of the 
Public Health Service, the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. The Act thus 
recognizes the medical, educational and 
social factors involved in the service to 
be undertaken. 

The law provides that “it shall be 
the duty of the Children’s Bureau to 
make or cause to be made such studies, 
investigations and reports as will pro- 
mote the efficient administration of this 
Act.” 

The Act did not go into operation 
until March, 1922, when the first ap- 
propriation became available and the 
published report covers only the initial 
period from March 20, 1922, to June 
80, 1923. Forty-three states and 
Hawaii are now co-operating with the 
government under this Act. 

It will be noted that acceptance or 
co-operation by states is entirely op- 
tional. In order to safeguard fully 
family freedom and rights, the Act 
provides that no one in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act shall enter 
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any home or take charge of any child 
over the objection of the parents or 
either of them and amplifies the fact 
that the power of a parent, guardian or 
person standing in loco parentis to de- 
termine what treatment or correction 
shall be provided for a child, or the 
agency or agencies to be employed for 
such purpose, shall not be limited by 
this Act. 

The Children’s Bureau according to 
its 1924 report administers the Act 
through a division of maternity and 
child hygiene,.set up for that purpose 
with a permanent staff of six persons, a 
medical director, associate medical 
director, public health nurse, an ac- 
countant, a secretary, and a stenogra- 
pher. AJ this should be reassuring to 
any who honestly feared a horde of 
Federal agents overrunning the land, 
annoying parents and overriding family 
authority. 

The Act authorizes the Federal ap- 
propriation for a five-year period and 
Congressional action is required for 
extension. It is unfortunate that delay 
in making the initial Federal appro- 
priation and legislative delays in the 
states have inevitably shortened the 
five-year experimental period. How- 
ever, the description of the local work 
underway in forty-three states and 
Hawaii and the reports of state and 
Federal officers engaged in its adminis- 
tration will place the facts before Con- 
gress and the public and whatever the 
action of Congress it will undoubtedly 
be in the public interest. 

Let the parents of the United States 
learn the facts and the preventable 
deaths and illness of mothers and 
babies will be overcome. Of one thing 
we may be assured: the old fatalism is 
dead, whether the wastage of life, vigor 
and family happiness be lessened by 
the tested methods of this Act or by the 
discovery of some better fashion. 
That distinguished head of the Public 
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Health Department of the state of New 
York, the late Dr. Herman Biggs, said 
“Public health is purchaseable.” This 
country has shown that it is willing to 
proceed sanely and to pay the price. 
It is doubtful if a less costly and more 
equitable method of education in 
health and social welfare can be found 
than the one now operating, but if it 
can be discovered this should be 
promptly and gladly abandoned in 
favor of a better plan. 

For nine years before the Sheppard- 
Towner Act was passed the Chi'dren’s 
Bureau had been engaged in field in- 
vestigations of infant and maternal 
mortality, of infant welfare methods, 
and had worked in close co-operation 
with state and city authorities and 
civic organizations. All this had re- 
sulted in a new body of informetion as 
to social welfare, much increased popu- 
lar interest and a new sense of public 
responsibility throughout the country. 
Confidence in the value of Federal 
co-operation in this field has grown. 

Another Federal safeguard was at- 
tempted five years before the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was established. 


CHILD LABOR PROTECTION 


In 1907 Senator Beveridge, of Indi- 
ana, introduced a bill for the purpose 
of limiting child labor by Federal con- 
trol. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge also 
introduced a bill for the same purpose 
at the same session. These men could 
not be called sentimentalists nor plung- 
ing reformers. On the contrary they 
have been known always as conserva- 
tive thinkers, with careful, lawyerly 
views. They unquestionably intro- 
duced their bills because they had 
studied the matter and had become 
convinced that a real evil existed with 
which the states were unable to cope 
so as to afford all children a fair and 
reasonable start in life. Mr. Herbert 
Parsons, a well-known New York law- 
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yer, introduced the Beveridge bill in 
the House. He too was a safe man. 
These bills did not pass; but they were 
the starting point for increased interest 
in the industrial protection of children 
by Federal statute. 

Nine years later the first Federal 
child labor law was passed and became 
operative in 1917. In the meantime 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau had been 
established in 1912 and the adminis- 
tration of the new law was assigned to 
it. The law remained effective for 
nine months and was then declared un- 
constitutional by the U. 8. Supreme 
Court. The decision recognized the 
sound purpose of the act but declared 
that it could not be accomplished by 
the means provided—the forbidding 
of the entrance into interstate com- 
merce of products from establishments 
employing children contrary to the 
provisions of the act. The law had 
proved immediately helpful both in the 
direct freeing from work of young 
children of school age and in making 
clear by the reporting of the Bureau the 
varying conditions of child labor 
throughout the country. It was ac- 
cordingly believed in Congress and 
outside that another effort should be 
made for a Federal law. Accordingly 
a bill was passed in 1919 providing for 
a tax on the net income of establish- 
ments employing children contrary to 
the provisions of the Federal act. The 
provisions as to employment were the 
same in both:—No child under four- 
teen should work in any manufacturing 
establishment, no child under sixteen 
should work in any mine or quarry. 
No child between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age should work more than 
eight hours per day, forty-eight hours 
per week and night work was for- 
bidden. 

This law was enforced by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau. At the end of 
three years it too was declared uncon- 
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stitutional. The decision of the Court 
again recognized the good purpose of 
the act. . 

Neither Federal law was costly to 
administer, the expense being about 
$150,000 annually. The administra- 
tion of the first act was especially note- 
worthy for the co-operation secured 
with the state authorities and for the 
improvement in state child labor laws 
and administration and in school pro- 
visions which it stimulated. 

The project of a constitutional 
amendment giving Congress power to 
legislate was at once urged by many 
Senators and Congressmen and by 
many persons who believed after years 
of effort that only by Federal legis- 
lation could children in all the states 
receive equal and just legal protection 
from work during the years properly 
spent only in school. 

After most careful study by recog- 
nized authorities on constitutional law 
and committee hearings before which 
legal, social, economic and industrial 
experts appeared, the resolution to sub- 
mit a proposed form of amendment to 
the states was passed by both Houses 
of Congress in June, 1924. 

In the opinion of supporters of the 
Amendment, the facts seen by candid 
study of the Census figures for 1920, as 
to the numbers and ages of working 
children, and examination of the con- 
flicting and too often inadequate state 
child labor laws, justified the demand 
for an equitable Federal law, affording 
a minimum standard for work to every 
child in our country. The opinion of 
many able disinterested constitutional 
lawyers favored the amendment as the 
only remedy. - 

The form of the amendment is as 
follows: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. 
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Section 2. The power of the several 
_ states is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of state 
laws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to 
legislation enacted by the Con- 


gress. 

This would be an enabling act only. 
It permits Congress to make no pro- 
vision for persons above the age of 
elghteen years. The states retain full 
power to legislate up to the age of 
twenty-one—a power some states have 
already found necessary to use to a 
surprising extent to protect young per- 
sons from industrial hazards and to 
protect the public from inexperience. 

No one who aided in framing the 
Constitution could have foreseen— 
not even Benjamin Franklin—that the 
state of Pennsylvania would ever find it 
necessary, as it now does, to forbid 
children under eighteen from employ-. 
ment in outside electrical wiring, 
acetylene and electrical welding, test- 
ing electric meters or operating motion 
picture machines, nor that serious 
accidents befall working children to 
whom these and other new dangerous 
occupations are allowed. 

Within the age limit named the 
proposed amendment permits Congress 
the elasticity of action which this era of 
invention and discovery requires. It 
is therefore conservative in permitting 
Federal law in response to changing 
industrial conditions. 

The measure was passed with en- 
thusiasm, the general press approving 
without regard to party. Arkansas 
ratified at once, but fewlegislatures had 
sessions before 1925. 


OPPOSITION TO AMENDMENT 


One great New York daily sent a re- 
porter on a, six-thousand-mile journey 
to write articles on the conditions of 


working children. These were published 
in its news columns and were accom- 
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panied or followed by editorials sup- 
porting the Amendment (as the remedy 
for the conditions described by their 
observer) for a period extending at least 
from February 13, 1924, to September 
29th inclusive of the same year. Edi- 
torial silence as to the Amendment then 
followed from September 29th to De- 
cember 8th, on which date was pub- 
lished an elaborate editorial advising 
instead of the adoption of the Amend- 
ment certain substitutes so trivial and 
inept that they betrayed the embar- 
rassed helplessness of a talented editor. 

This sudden change of attitude to- 
ward the Amendment on the part of 
one of the great papers of the country 
is cited because, although an effect and 
not a cause is visible, it aids in under- 
standing the quick change in attitude 
of smaller papers. 

Representatives of the National Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and certain 
other organizations had appeared be- 
fore the Congressional Committees in 
opposition to the Amendment. Their 
opposition was unsuccessful and a cam- 
paign against ratification followed in 
which the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, its allies and employes 
used great skill in the production and 
circulation of material hostile to rati- 
fication. l 

Undoubtedly there can be found pub- 
lic-spirited, humane persons who ques- 
tion the value or the propriety of this 
proposed Amendment. But that ele- 
ment being too small or too indifferent 
to impress its views upon the country 
before Congress submitted the Amend- 
ment, could not have had the power— 
nor indeed the will—to spread across 
this land the swift propaganda which 
followed. Notable for its untruthful- 
ness, its cowardly personal attacks, its 
stirring up of race and religious an- 
tagonisms, it displayed enormous power 
over press and pulpit and legislatures. 

Whence came its' strength? Few 
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greater services could be done the coun- 
try at this tume than to make the study 
which would clearly and fully answer 
this question. For the answer con- 
cerns much more than the Amendment. 

Four state legislatures ratified the 
Amendment in the winter of 1994-25 
and at least twenty declined. It may 
be noted that, according to precedents, 
acceptance 1s final, though states which 
have declined may reverse their action 
and later accept. Hence ratification 
is still an open question. One thing is 
sure, whatever be the fate of the Amend- 
ment, the old fatalism and neglect are 
dead. Honest investigation, research, 
the hunt for essential facts—by what 
title we like—will not leave its long 
task until the final adjudications are 
made “in the interest of the child and 
of society.” 

The development of co-operation 
between the Federal government and 
the states or other agencies, in scien- 
tific research (and action resulting from 
such research) has long been an ac- 
cepted procedure. Its importance is so 
great that the National Research Coun- 
cu, whose membership is distinguished 
for public spirit and the highest scien- 
tific attainments in various fields of 
research, issued a bulletin in 1922 en- 
titled Co-operation with the Federal 
Government in Scientific Work. This 
report is prefaced by the statement that 
it is not offered as a complete or ex- 
haustive discussion of the subject, but 
as a contribution toward a clearer un- 
derstanding of practices which have 
come to be adopted with much success in 
the scientific activity of the government. 
It collected data regarding 558 separate 
co-operative projects from twenty-three 
bureaus and independent establish- 
ments of the government representing 
“Great diversity as to type of work, 
the agencies co-operating, the nature 
of the co-operation, the terms of agree- 
ment, the extent of participation of the 
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parties to it.” Of the projects studied 
nearly two-thirds fall under the head of 
research and about one-fifth are reg- 
ulatory. 

Recently alarms have been expressed 
regarding “centralized government” 
and 50-50 co-operative measures. It 
will reassure open-minded citizens, if 
such there be among the alarmed, to 
read the carefully reasoned conclusion 
of this bulletin whose statements are 
hardly subject to question as to the 
effect of scientific co-operation on “cen- 
tralized government.” 

The following paragraphs are quoted 
because of their bearing on various 
types of co-operation undertaken by 
the Children’s Bureau, or provided in 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, all invalu- 
able in the operation of any Federal 
welfare or regulatory legislation which 
must depend upon popular understand- 
ing and approval for its usefulness. 


The effect of co-operation has tended to 
minimize the drift toward centralization in 
the scientific efforts of government. It has 
led to the recognition of state agencies and 
their right to participate on an equitable 
basis in the study of questions or the devel- 
opment of movements vital to them. The 
value of the local viewpoint and the strength 
of experts associated with the rapidly grow- 
ing institutions of the country have resulted 
in enlisting them to the present large pro- 
portions. The field is seen to be so large 
that local initiative needs to be both en- 
couraged and incorporated. ... 

The survey thus makes it evident that 
co-operation in carrying out the scientific 
work of the general government is on a 
large scale and steadily increasing. This is 
in accordance with a tendency in govern- 
ment, away from wholly independent action 
to co-operate effort as more effective and 
economical. It is in harmony with the 
tendency in the execution of regulatory 
laws of various kinds manifested in the 
stamping out of disease, in quarantine regu- 
lations, and in numerous measures for the 
public welfare. 

The number and range of these projects 
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make it clear that the states have no hesi- 
tation in joining hands with the Federal 
government in carrying on research and 
development work of interest to them, in 
instruction and individual aid by means of 
extension work, in gathering statistical and 
other information of various kinds and in 
the execution of a great variety of measures 
for the development of the country and its 
industries. And that there is a manifest 
tendency on the part of the states to seek 
the aid of the Federal government in meas- 
ures of general or regional interest and to 
link their efforts with those of the central 
agency, is shown by the fact that such 
proposals frequently originate locally. 

The following statement by Herbert 
Hoover as to the value of government 
research is valuable in this connection. 
It is found in his address of May 22, 
1925, before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, entitled “Waste 
in Government.” 


There is one side of the Federal gov- 
ernment that is certainly not sufficiently 
expanded to-day; that is scientific and eco- 
nomic research and the promotion of pub- 
lic interest by voluntary co-operation with 
the community at large. This is never an 
encroachment upon the rights of individuals. 
It can truly be better organized but to-day 
the whole of our activities in these direc- 
tions involve less than three per cent of our 
Federal budget, and they bring returns to 
the taxpayer not in few per cent but in 
hundreds of per cent every year. 


Arm We Dowe Aut Wa Can? 


It is impossible to state how the 
United States stands in comparison 
with other nations in the protection of 
its children. Nor is that the impor- 
tant question. The reasonable and 
practical inquiry is: Are we doing all 
we can? Nor can this question be 
answered with precision. Child wel- 
fare is and should remain a state and 
local responsibility; but in a nation of 
forty-eight varying states living under 
a constitution declaring it exists “to 
promote the general welfare,” the 
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general government should not refuse 
a construction of this clause in the in- 
terest of children, and if ever lacking 
this construction, this nation will do 
far less than all it can. Government 
researches in physical science have 
done much for children by making 
possible improved standards of living, 
of education and of health; but these 
are by-products. Now is beginning 
that broadening social research as a 
concern of government which, as has 
been shown, sometimes leads to needed 
regulatory measures but whose great 
control lies in the free coursing of the 
stream of useful knowledge. Here 
what is valuable is not for our children 
alone but for the children of the world. 
The science of social welfare knows no 
tariff walls, and an international ex- 
change of the results of research in 
child welfare has already begun. 
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The Value of Social Work Conferences 


By Grorce W. Norris 
Chairman, Third All-Philadelphia Conference on Social Work; Governor, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Philadelphia 


CONGRATULATE you upon the 

wisdom of the committee which 
selected as the general subject of dis- 
cussion at this third All-Philadelphia 
Conference on Social Work those 
branches of charitable effort that have 
to do with childhdod. Not only is it 
true that “the child is father to the 
man,” and that the children of this gen- 
eration are the parents of the next, but 
there is the further fact that the help- 
lessness and dependence of childhood 
makes a special and peculiar appeal to 
the sympathies of the adult. Mis- 
sionaries long ago realized that their 
approach to pagan peoples must be 
through the children. It is constantly 
being more and more realized that the 
future of our civilization, and the per- 
petuity of our institutions, are depen- 
dent upon the education of children. 
On the same principle, I think that you 
can best accomplish what I take to be 
the principal object of these confer- 
ences, viz., the education of the public 
to the value of organized social work— 
by presenting to the public the prob- 
lems of the child, and the efforts that 
are being made to solve those problems. 
This does not mean, and I would not 
have you think, that this Conference is 
to be devoted solely to the feeding and 
clothing of infants. It will take in edu- 
cation, housing, opportunities for recre- 
ation, and opportunities for spiritual 
development, but the approach to each 
will be with special reference to the 
needs of the child or the effect upon the 


child. In other words, the proceedings 
of the Conference will not be of interest 
only to those who have to do with the 
care of children. It will lack interest 
only to those who are indifferent to the 
fate of either children or adults. 


SELLING SOCIAL WORK TO THE 
PUBLIC 


The organization of social work is no 
new thing, but there are multiplied evi- 
dences that—in the language of the day 
—itisnot yet “sold” tothe public. The 
number of persons who believe in the 
old haphazard methods of personal re- 
lief has become negligible, but there 
remains a vast amount of educational 
work to be done to make the public 
realize that the man or woman who 
gives up personal relief to the neighbor 
in distress must put in its place the lib- 
eral support of the charitable and social 
organizations that are doing that work. 
The work must be visualized and inter- 
preted to the public. 

A gentleman who had had long ex- 
perience and great success in raising 
rnoney in Philadelphia once said to me 
that he never knew of a case where a 
worthy cause, adequately presented, 
failed of support. There can be no 
question about the worthiness of the 
cause represented by the organizations 
included in this Conference, nor the 
worthiness of most of the other char- 
itable organizations in Philadelphia, 
and yet we all know that they are not 
supported as they should be. To take 
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for illustration the case of the Welfare 
Federation, which I select merely be- 
cause it represents charitable giving on 
the largest scale that exists in this city, 
the fact that it was unable to secure 
from the public last November any re- 
serve or emergency fund, and barely 
succeeded in obtaining enough to sup- 
port its one hundred and thirty odd 
member agencies on most closely cal- 
culated budgets, was a disturbing and 
distressing fact. It would seem that 
the cause could not have been “ade- 
quately presented.” 

If it was not, whose was the fault? 

Several thousand earnest men and 
women devoted several weeks to the 
work. In spite of the intensive educa- 
tional campaign that preceded the gen- 
eral campaign, it is quite possible that 
some of the solicitors were not prepared 
to present their cause properly, but I 
think that the underlying trouble was 
that the ground had not been prepared 
for them—that there had not been the 
preparation of the soil which made pos- 
sible the fructification of the seed they 
planted. The need is education, and 
education, and more education. Both 
those who assume the active work of 
charitable organizations, whether in 
their internal management or in their 
contact with the public, and the great 
public itself must be got to understand 
that assistance, to be really helpful, 
must be intelligent discriminating as- 
sistance—assistance that has analyzed 
causes, and knows how to apply rem- 
edies. It must be understood that the 
mere, average, good-hearted, generous 
layman does not possess the knowledge 
or experience to analyze the causes, or 
the skill to select a remedy; that this 
knowledge and this skill can only be 
acquired by training and constant 
practice—in short, by the trained pro- 
fessional social worker. It must fur- 
ther be made plain that this worker 
must live, and must therefore be paid, 
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but that under his or her skilful and 
discriminating administration the por- 
tion of the charitable gift left after that 
bugaboo “Overhead” has been taken 
out, will accomplish many times as 
much good as could possibly have been’ 
accomplished by the whole of the ori- 
ginal gift if applied by the untrained 
giver. 

This involves explaining to the public 
of any city what the social needs of that 
city are, what is being done to meet 
those needs, and what remains to be 
done; what charitable organizations 
exist in the city, and why; what those 
organizations do, and why; what the 
consequences would be if they did not 
exist. They must be made to realize 
that these organizations are as indis- 
pensable as the law schools to the ad- 
ministration of justice, as the labora- 
tory to the diagnosis and cure of di- 
segase, as the church to the care of souls, 
asthetesting room tothe manufacturer, 
as the chemist to industry in general. 

Valuable as these conferences are to 
the social workers, who are enabled to 
compare notes, and learn from the 
thought and experience of others, it 
seems to me that their greatest value is 
in interpreting social work to the gen- 
eral public. That they do this—that 
they form the liaison between the social 
worker and the public, of whom I am 
one, is my excuse for being here. I 
congratulate you upon your wisdom in 
providing this point of contact, in 
building this bridge. I congratulate 
you that you have the wisdom to ap- 
preciate its value, and that you go to 
the trouble of arranging a suitable pro- 
gram, of bringing interesting speakers 
from distant points, and of giving to the 
public the opportunity of participating 
in these meetings, where your problems 
are discussed, and your work described 
in non-technical terms that attract 
public attention and arouse public 
interest. 


Every-Child in Philadelphia—What He Has to Live On 


By Jacos BILLIKOPF 
Executive Director, Federation of Jewish Charities, Philadelphia 


EFORE I tackle our main theme, I 
want to point out one of the most 
powerful factors in the lives of all of us 
to-day. Did you ever think of the 
strain to which people with small in- 
comes are subjected by our continual 
pursuit of them to spend their money! 
Every newspaper, every magazine, 
every street, every railroad track, every 
street car, every country road is lined 
with advertisements carrying the sug- 
gestion, intended to be subtle, though 
more often it is blatant—to buy, buy, 
buy! Every human impulse, good and 
bad, is played upon. Not only do we 
advertise publicly, but we send letters 
and agents to the homes to try to ex- 
tract from any and every one what 
money he has. In every way we set 
about deliberately to make a person 
feel that life will be a failure unless he 
or she uses this soap or shaving cream, 
drives this automobile, owns this radio, 
sees this movie or play, eats this food, 
wears this collar, takes this trip or reads 
this newspaper. This continual pres- 
sure relentlessly applied subjects our 
working class population to a strain 
which they cannot withstand, nor 
could we in their place. And then we 
wonder vaguely why there is a demand 
for wages, and why thrift is not prac- 
tised in our communities as it was years 
ago, or as it still is practised in remote 
agricultural villages in Europe Some- 
times I find in one and the same person 
an advocate of the practice of thrift by 
the poor, and of extensive advertising 
of all commodities and services. 


Tae Hovstine SITUATION 


Again before we examine what peo- 
ple have to live on, it is perhaps appro- 


priate to speak for a moment about 
what they have to live in. I wish to 
indicate merely one or two economic 
and social factors of the housing situa- 
tion in Philadelphia. In the first 
place, how many families are there in 
this city? The Census for 1920 gave 
402,946 as the number of families in 
this city. The Census also calls these 
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units “homes.” The growth of the 
city in the five years that have elapsed 
since the Census was taken probably 
adds another thirty thousand. I shall, 
however, be conservative and use the 
1920 figures. 

E need hardly remind this audience 
that the housing situation in Philadel- 
phia is characterized by some building 
activity in the field of relatively high- 
priced homes, but very little additional 
provision is being made for the mass of 
people. From data collected by the 
Philadelphia Housing Association and 
by the U. S. Census, we are war- 
ranted in the conclusion that for the 
city as a whole about one family in 
eight is housed in a highly unsatisfac- 
tory way. Lodgings, alley properties, 
courts and crowded tenements are the 
homes of a considerable proportion of 
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the children of the city. In a survey 
recently made by the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity, it was found that of 334 
families of unskilled workers, 183 were 
living in “rooms’”—in quarters not 
equipped to keep house in the vsual 





way. The size of these families -anged 
from two to twelve persons. Among 
the 201 families who lived in houses, 
over one-fourth lived in three-room 
houses and a half lived in houses of four 
rooms or less. A recent survey of 768 
families cared for by the Jewish Welfare 
Society showed that about half of the 
families lived in houses and the other 
half in “apartments.” Many of those 
living in houses had sublet a part of the 
space so that only about cne-third 
of these families occupied & house. 
Twenty per cent of the houses and 
twenty-eight per cent of the apartments 
had no bathroom. Of the 877 “apart- 
ments” sixty per cent were heated by 
stoves, with all of the attendant drudg- 
ery of carrying coal, and the problem 
of storing it in limited quarter3. Forty- 
five per cent of the families in houses 
and seventy-eight per cent of those liv- 
ing in apartments shared the toilet facil- 
ities with at least one other jamily. 
This housing shortage results in sev- 
eral highly undesirable conditions; 
high rents, no play space, and the con- 
sequent withdrawal from parental su- 
pervision of the children who must play 
somewhere, the moral hazards of room 
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overcrowding, the use of old houses 
known to be ridden with vermin and in- 
fected with disease, are all entailed in it. 


Home OWNERSHIP 


The question of home ownership is 
always interesting, particularly when 
we remember that it has not been many 
decades since the normal conditions of 
American home life was for the child to 
grow up on land and in a home which 
its parents owned. In how far is Every- 
child in Philadelphia participating in 
this American tradition? The Census 
of 1920 shows us that for the city as a 
whole one home in ten is owned out- 
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(402,946 homes) 


right. Three are owned but encum- 
bered in some way and six families live 
in rented houses. Since 1920 the per- 
centage of home ownership has prob- 
ably increased a little, but the growth 
is very largely in the groups of homes 
encumbered by mortgages. 
Neighborhoods throughout the city 
vary considerably in the proportion of 
home ownership that prevails. How 
wide that variation is can probably best 
be seen if we compare the first ten wards 
in the central part of the city with the 


‘twenty-second (Germantown) and the 


forty-second wards (roughly Logan and 
Oaklane). In the first ten wards, one 
home in nineteen is owned. In the 
twenty-second and the forty-second, 
about three homes in nineteen are 
owned outright. In the first ten wards 
three out of nineteen homes are par- 
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tially owned. In the twenty-second, 
six homes are partially owned. The 
rented homes in the downtown section 
comprise fifteen of the nineteen; ten in 
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the twenty-second ward; and five in the 
forty-second ward. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Every- 
child in some sections of the city is the 
child of a renter. For the city as a 
whole, probably it is correct to say that 
he usually lives in a rented house, some- 
times in one which is being paid for in 
building and Joan, and that compara- 
tively seldom is he growing up in an 
owned home. 


Tut Cmo POPULATION 


It seems fitting as we discuss the sub- 
ject of this Conference, Every-child in 
Philadelphia, to know just how many 
children and how many families there 
are in this community. The Census 
for 1920 indicates that of the 1,828, 770 
inhabitants, there were 673,186 minors. 
That is, only one-third of our popula- 
tion is below the age of twenty-one. 
From one standpoint, it is a bit startling 
to see that there are two people over 
twenty-one for each one who is under 
that age. We can also view this basic 
fact of our population from another an- 
gle. It then appears that a population 
of over 670,000 young persons is some- 
thing that we can well think about, and 
from the long time point of view, about 
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the only thing in life worth thinking 
very much about. 

To get some notion of the age distri- 
bution of our population, you will see 
that of fifty persons in Philadelphia 
one is an infant under a year, four are 
of the pre-school age, ten range from 
five to fourteen, four are from fifteen 
to nineteen; we have twenty-eight of our 
fifty people between twenty and sixty, 
and only three over that age. The 
group between fifteen and nineteen, I 
hardly need remind you, has been the 
battle-ground of the child labor contro- 
versy. Of the four children in that 
group, one isnowinschool. Should we 
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extend the age up to seventeen years 
during which the schools have the first 
claim upon the child’s time, only one 
more of these four children would be 
affected. It does seem that the thirty 
grown people between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty, of whom over half 
are gainfully employed, should be able 
somehow to take care of the seventeen 
children under eighteen years, and the 
three persons over sixty. When we 
remember the enormous productivity 
thatresultsfrom machinery and electric- 
ity, we may well ask ourselves why it 
is that these thirty people are unable 
to keep the community fed, housed, 
clothed, washed, taught, doctored, 
defended and amused with incidental 
help from the children and the aged. 
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SIZE oF FAMILIES 


While statistically speaking, we have 
two adults for one young person, these 
adults are not organized on thai basis. 
On the one hand, we have the caildless 
families in which adults are gong to 
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waste, so far as child care is concerned, 
and on the other hand, we have some 
excessively large families in which our 
two adults are expected to cope with 
the problems of the support and care of 
not one, but eight, ten or more chil- 
dren. Let us see how the children in 
the community are distributed in the 
402,936 family units given in the 
Census. That means that of each 
twenty families in the community a 
rather small percentage, four out of 
twenty, are carrying the burden of hav- 
ing more than two or three children. 
There seems no doubt but that Every- 
child in Philadelphia is more often than 
not growing up with very few brothers 
and sisters and that the colonial family 
is found in a relatively small percentage 
of cases. This fact may perhaps be re- 
lated to the advertising customs I men- 
tioned above combined with some other 
features I shall mention later. 


DISTRIBUTION or Income 


And now as for income—First, let us 
ask what proportion of our people are 
income tax payers! Let us assume one 
income tax payer to a family, a very 
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conservative assumption, because the 
income tax paying groups, the well-to- 
do families, are apt to have more than 
one tax payer in the household—the 
adult son or daughter or the wife with 
independent means. But taking one 
tax payer for each family, for a repre- 
sentative block of fifty of our 400,000 
homes, we find that over sixty per cent 
of our people have not sufficient income 
to pay income tax, while less than two 
per cent have an income of $10,000 and 
over. 

In this connection it is, perhaps, well 
to refer to the careful studies which 
have been made by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. Figures 


BN EACH 50 OF THE 402,946 FAMILIES 
IN PHILADELPHIA THEREARE 





published by it for the year 1918, which, 
as you will recall, was one of great 
prosperity, show that of 37,569,060 
income recelvers: 


Per Cent 


$8 .22 received less than $1,000 
38 27 received between. . 1,000 and 81,400 
18 90 between. 1,500 and 2,000 
11.84 between 2,000 and 6,000 
1.56 between. 5,000 and 10,000 
68 over .... 10,000 
Reports this Bureau: 


It should be noted that when we start 
from the top of the income scale, we must go 
down to people receiving $8,000 per annum, 
in order to include one per cent of the in- 
come receivers. Similarly, to include 5 per 
cent of the income receivers we have to de- 
scend to incomes of $8,200-88,800. To in- 
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clude 10 per cent we must take in part of 
the $2,800-82,400 class; and to include 20 
per cent we must include part of the $1,700- 
$1,800 class. 


DISTRIBUTION oF INCOME IN 
INDUSTRY 


From what sources is income derived 
in Pennsylvania? In the old days ours 
was an agricultural country and chil- 
dren were supported directly from the 
- land. That day is apparently gone in 
Pennsylvania. We do not have an oc- 
cupational distribution for the county. 
For Pennsylvania the United States 
Census reveals that thus only about ten 
per cent of those gainfully occupied are 
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(TOTAL 2,740,147 MALES) 


in TETEE pursuits. It is safe to 
assume that there is not such a large 
proportion of farmers in the county; 
and of course, the considerable propor- 
tion of miners does not apply to Phila- 
delphia. More people in Philadelphia 
proportionally are occupied in industry 
and trade. It becomes obvious, there- 
fore, that Every-child’s support in 
Philadelphia is very largely derived 
directly from industry. Possibly as 
many as twelve or fifteen per cent of 
the children of the community are sup- 
ported by trade and, perhaps, four or 
five per cent by the professions. Cleri- 
cal work, transportation and domestic 
service support a possible seventeen or 
eighteen per cent. 

And in industry, how is income dis- 
tributed? From the U. 8. Census 
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we learned that in 1919 in Philadel- 
phia County there were in industry 
about 12,700 salaried officials, a little 
over 35,000 clerks, and an average of 
over 281,000 wage earners. There 
were actually 303,210 wage earners on a 
representative day, but the 281,000 is 
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more nearly the number actually em- 
ployed. There are also about 9,500 


proprietors and firm members. From 


the proceeds of the industry the 12,697 
salaried officials drew about $51,000,000 
for their services, or an average of about 
$4,000 each. The 35,000 clerical work- 
ers, male and female, drew $49,000,- 
000, or an average of about $1,400 each. 
The wage earners, with a little less than 
one woman for each two men, drew 
8326,000,000, or an average of about 
$1,170 each. 


. Wacss in Some SPECIFIC 
INDUSTRIES 


That was for all industry for the city 
as a whole. What are the conditions 
in some specific industries and employ- 
ments? First, let us take the textile 
industry. In 1919 a study was made 
of the Philadelphia textile industries. 
It covered 625 plants and 60,467 
workers. It was undoubtedly repre- 
sentative of the conditions of that in- 
dustry in an ultra prosperous year. 
Taking the industry as a whole, the 
average wage was $934.16, or slightly 
over $18.00 a week. As you all know, 
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the textile industry employs a large 
proportion of women. This study 
showed that proportion to be 55.6 per 
cent. Dividing up the wages into 
those paid to men and those paid to 
women, it was found that the men were 
receiving an average wage of $1,200 a 
year, or an average of a little more than 
$23.00 a week, and the women were re- 
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ceiving 8850, or an average of about 
$16.00 a week. There was some varia- 
tion in the different branches of the in- 
dustry. The women’s annual average 
wage varied from $591.67 per year to 
$955.00, while the men’s ranged from 
$1,061 to $1,700. As the average for 
the industry is $1,200 for the men, you 
can readily see that there was not a very 
large proportion paid at tke $1,700 
rate, i 

Next let us see what the city of Phil- 
adelphia itself pays its employes. Let 
us begin with the unskilled labor group. 
Of 4,402 unskilled laborers in the city 
employ, a full year of employment at 
the hour or day rate would provide in- 
comes as follows: 

















DOR) e areren nias des, ae Beers 4,402 
Under 8900.. .... nae 20.4. 525 
$1,000 to $1,100... naaa aaua 891 
1,100 to 1,200...... =... 2 520 
1,200 to 1,300.. ... 819 
1,800 to 1,400..... 0. aa pana en 2 
1,400 to 1,500.. a.. 6... wee ee 108 
1,500 to 1, COO are oy age dace hay eke 37 


But we usually think of the big wages 
which the skilled workmen pull down. 
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Well, let us take a look at them. We 
have records of 213 bricklayers, car- 
penters, painters and plumbers em- 
ployed by the city. Their salaries 
range from $1,400 to less than 8@,100. 
As there are only four in the group 
whose salaries exceed $1,900, I shall 
give you the distribution for 209 of 
these skilled workers. For each twenty 
of them, four received between $1,400 
and $1,500, one between $1,500 and 
$1,600, seven between $1,600 and 
$1,700, six between $1,700 and $1,800, 
and two between $1,800 and $1,900. 
For 1,685 skilled mechanics of various 
sorts employed by the city the figures 
show a range of salary from less than 
$900 to more than $2,500. All but 
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seventy-five of these positions fall be- 
tween $1,200 and $2,000. Of sixteen 


such positions: 

Four are between. . $1,200 and $1,800 
One between . 1,800 and 1,400 
Three between 1,400 and 1,500 
Two between. 1,500 and 1,600 
Two between . 1,600 and 1,700 
One between .... . 1,700 and 1,800 
Two between.. ... 1,800 and 1,900 
One between ... 1,900 and 2,000 


And, of course, in these proportions, 
there would be but one over $2,000. 


Tue Tor WAGES IN INDUSTRY 
A reference to those aristocrats of the 
labor world, the organized workers in 
the building trades, cannot be omitted. 
What are these men paid? For an 
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average year of forty weeks, which 
is considered a prosperous year for the 
workers in those employments, even 
the high hourly rates which are so much 
talked about, show the following yearly 
incomes: 


Metal lathers.... . 
Tunnel workers, 
bricklayers and 
tile layers..... 0... . 0... 
Elevator constructors... .. 
Sign painters and 
plasterers...... o... 
Slate and tile roofers, 
stone masons and stone 
cutters, wood lathers 
and structural iron 


22,866 


srne ë 


2,200 


These constitute the highest paid 
workers in the building industry. 


Op 16 SKILLED MECHANICS IN CTrY'S EMPLOY 
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Other workers range about $1,700 to 
81,800 or $1,900. 

In the metal trades even the union 
wages are not so good. A few of the 
top wages in the bakery trade, clothing 
trade, lithographing and electrotyping 
and for cylinder pressman are upwards 
of $2,800 to $3,000 provided the worker 
is employed the solid year. 

Tf the aristocrats of the labor world 
have wages seldom in excess of 83,000, 
what of the rank and file of workers? 
The State Employment office reports 
that common labor is now offered 35 to 
50 cents an hour, or a range of wage 
from $18.90 to $27.00 for a week of 


t 
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fifty-four hours. Continuous employ- 
ment for a year at this rate yields an 
income of $982.80 to $1,404. Semi- 
skilled and unorganized skilled workers 
are offered wages which yield from 
81,400 to $1,800 a year, provided they . 
have continuous employment. 


AVERAGE WAGES IN INDUSTRY 


Our statistics are not sufficiently 
detailed to enable us to say just what 
proportion of the workers of this city 
are paid at the various rates. We do 
know, however, from the figures printed 
in the Business Review of the Third 
Federal Reserve District, from the 
U. S. Census Reports and from the 
special studies which I have men- 
tioned, that the great mass of our men 
workers receive a wage which falls be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,500, and that the 
great mass of employed women in in- 
dustry from $800 to $1,000. Every- 
child in Philadelphia by and large must 
be raised on incomes of that size, and 
that is the fact of moment which, I take 
it, this Conference wants to know. 


Tue Cost or Livine 


Money is, however, not the real test. 
It is only valuable for what it will buy. 

We are fortunate in having for Phil- 
adelphia unusually good figures on the 
cost of living. Our Philadelphia Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research has made a 
distinct contribution in the study of this 
subject. According to the last avail- 
able detailed figures which are based on 
the prices of 1923, the minimum cost of 
maintaining a family of five in health 
and decency in Philadelphia was 
21,854.28. This total is distributed 
into the following principal items: 


TOD 286 ana eee $1,854 28 
Housing at 887 per month... 444.00 
Fuel and light.............. 103.70 
eae PE E E EE 586 54 
Clothing ...... EET 354.37 
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yt.) de 44.28 
Cleaning and supplies....... 49.60 
Insurance ........0 0.2.2... 58.28 
Healthiscic casesecs voesaend 47.41 
Furniture and furnishings.... 50.57 
Dues, contributions and taxes. 85.25 
Recreation and amusement .. 22.99 
Education and reading...... 18.89 
Miscellaneous expenditures 

(spending money, moving, 

legal and funeral expenses) 88.88 


Since these prices were secured, the 
cost of living index number of the U.S. 
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ing that much, for they do not have it 
to spend. What solutions are our peo- 
ple adopting? Different groups adopt 
different methods. It is obvious that 
marriage is being postponed by a con- 
siderable proportion. It is also ob- 
vious that a large proportion of them 
are limiting the size of their families. 
The work of women and children pieces 
out the income in another group of 
families. And still others live accord- 
ing to a standard of living in which 
health, decency and self-respect are 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE WAGE EARNERS DOLLAR 


AS SHOWN BY THE STUDY OF 
THE BUALALU Of MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 
OF PHRADELPHILA 


Bureau of Labor Statistics shows ad- 
vances which indicate that tke cost for 
December, 1924, was $1,923.08. 


Tus UPPER AND NETHER MOALSTONE 


And there we have the crux of the 
problem of the mass of people of Phila- 
delphia. The wages of the unskilled 
worker yield from $1,000 to $1,400 and 
the cost of living amounts to $1,923. 

Obviously our people are not spend- 





jeopardized. At this point I would re- 
mind you also of that strain which I 
mentioned in the beginning; that is, the 
intense stimulation of the desire to have 
things which can only be purchased 
with money. I sometimes wonder 
whether there is not far more danger of 
a social revolution caused by making 
people want intensely what they can- 
not buy, than of one caused by talking 
to them about theories of distribution. 
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Wuar Socar Worxers SHOULD 
Do 


Let us return, however, to the more 
practical phases of this situation as it 
relates to the jobs of social workers. Is 
it not now clear that the study of in- 
dustry and its problems has the first 
mortgage on the concern of the com- 
munity? And is it not the business of 
social workers to keep that point ever 
in mind? Professor Simon Patten, in 
his New Basis of Civilization raised 
twenty years ago a question which 
might be asked even to-day: 


What wages must a workman have to be 
a happy useful member of the community? 
This and kindred matters are not vague 
questions to be answered by some precon- 
ceived theory; they demand an investi- 
gation which should take precedence over 
all inquiries into problems of relief, sym- 
pathy or betterment. For no relief or bet- 
terment is effective that leaves the person 
aided below the standard of his fellows. 


The second implication in this situa- 
tion is that those forms of education, 
which will enable people to maintain a 
fair degree of health and comfort upon 
very slender resources, will be of maxi- 
mum benefit to them. If one has less 
than ten dollars a week upon which to 
feed a family of five, what should one 
buy with it? If one cannot afford an 
adequate house, what should one sacri- 
fice—a living room, a bedroom or a 
bath? It would seem to be the busi- 
ness of social workers to advise wisely 
in that situation. 

The third point to which I would di- 
rect attention is the well known but 
sometimes not clearly recognized situa- 
tion with reference to expert service for 
the maintenance of health and thetreat- 
ment of disease. It is obvious that the 
mass of our working population has no 
money to spend for high-priced medical 
service, 

The fourth point seems to me of equal 
import@nce. How are we going to 
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counteract the pressure to buy what is 
cheap and tawdry, trashy and meretri- 
cious, and teach people who can have 
very little to care only for what is fine 
and beautiful? If one has a great deal 
of money he can experiment and make 
mistakes. If one has only a very little 
money, it is vastly more Important that 
he should choose what he buys with 
extreme care. 

The fifth point concerns itself with 
our ways of finding the gifted children 
born in families with incomes which 
make it quite impossible for their tal- 
ents to receive proper development 
and cultivation. Certainly, for the 
good of all the rest of us, we need to 
take special pains to see that no real 
talent or genius is wasted for want of 
the very small amount which is needed 
to bring it to fruition. You can raise 
and educate 2,000 geniuses at $10,000 
each, for the price of a battleship. 

The last point which it seems to me 
we must recognize is that in the house- 
hold of Every-child of Philadelphia, 
savings for emergencies outside of the 
little insurance for burial expenses can 
be made only at the sacrifice of some- 
thing vitally necessary for health and 
sanity. There is ordinarily no margin 
to take care of people in emergencies 
which arise from the loss of wages 
caused by many factors beyond the 
control of the wage earner. The peo- 
ple of Philadelphia face, therefore, the 
necessity of choosing between letting 
people suffer on the one hand, or help- 
ing when these emergencies occur. 
Perhaps I should say of preparing to 
help when these emergencies occur, for 
they come with fatal regularity. Ina 
community such as ours we cannot 
wait until the emergency occurs, and 
then organize to meet it, if we would 
actually prevent severe suffering and 
distress. This lesson has, I think, been 
learned by the Jewish community of 
Philadelphia. It gladly offers the 
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benefit of its experience to the rest of 
the city. We have learned the value of 
preparing for disasters. 

The economic work is only beginning 
in its study of the ways to prevent its 
great disasters, such as unemployment. 
Social work will have to go on at least 
until we have learned much better how 
to control our economic system for the 
good of all, and until we have mastered 
the much more difficult problems of 
learning how to develop citizens who 
will seethat it istotheir own interest and 
happiness to live in a community which 
cares enough to act on these matters. 

In conclusion, let me quote once 
more Professor Patten, whose New 
Basis of Cimlization I recommerd that 
each one of you should reread, as one of 
the most inspiring contributions to 
social service in the last quarter of a 
century. Says Professor Patten: 


There can be no permanent progress un- 
til poverty has been eliminated, ior then 
only will the normally evolving man, dom- 
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inant through numbers and keen mental 
powers, force adjustments, generation by 
generation, which will raise the general level 
of intellect and character. And when pov- 
erty is gone, the last formidable obstacle to 
the upward movement of the race will have 
disappeared. Our children’s children may 
learn with amazement how we thought it a 
natural social phenomenon that men should 
die in their prime, leaving wives and chil- 
dren in terror of want; that accidents should 
make an army of maimed dependents; that 
there should not be enough houses for 
workers. They will wonder that the uni- 
versal sadness of such a world should have 
appealed to our transient sympathies, but 
did not absorb our widest interests. They 
will ask why there was some hope of succor 
for those whose miseries passed for a mo- 
ment before the eyes of the tender-hearted, 
but none for the dwellers beyond the narrow 
horizon within which pity moves. And our 
children’s children will be unable to put 
themselves in our places, because the new 
social philosophy which we are this moment 
framing will have so moulded their minds 
that they cannot return to the philosophy 
which moulds ours. 


Every-Child—What He Needs 


By J. Prentice MURPHY 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 


HE normal wholesome needs of 

children, if understood and reason- 
ably met by those in charge cf them, 
would go far to solving effectively many 
of our unsocial situations, but this 
direct and simple pathway is unknown 
or lost to many who should use it. 
Children are the hope of the future. 
They are to-morrow in terms of to-day. 
Each child isthe future. If “character 
is each man’s destiny,” the power of 
those who help to make it during child- 
hood is certainly very great, and the 
interest of all those affected by it 
greater than can be pictured. What 
we desire through all of our future asso- 


ciations is indicated in what we do with 
children to-day. 

Day by day slowly, very slowly at 
times, gradually here, more rapidly 
there, in country after country man- 
kind has shown a growing appreciation 
of the true values that are to be found 
in children,—values that are priceless 
in their import to their fellows. One of 
the great defects in the mental lives and 
therefore the character equipment of 
men and women is a lack of imagina- 
tion and analysis—a disability or an 
inability to understand their own 
thoughts and actions and particularly 
to place right values on these manifes- 
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tations. The new pages of life which 
children provide for us may, if we de- 
sire, have written on them the very 
noblest purposes and understandings 
and when so written we advance to 
higher standards of living. 

Children are really not understood or 
we as individuals and groups would not 
do or permit others to do those things 
which pass before us in daily review. 
Children present an array of positive 
qualities which must be understood if 
they are to be assisted to reach their 
greatest possible development for good 
and this is practically the ideal which 
we have set up for our civilizatior. 
Life is an ordeal to most adults. It is 
an adventure to children and this con- 
stantly different approach which chil- 
dren present in all of their activities 
and in all of their thinking increases the 
difficulties in their adjustment and 
development. 

The perfect child does not exist, but 
children individually and in the mass 
reveal qualities of character, mental 
attitudes and developments, abilities 
and associations, which their surround- 
ing adults seem not at times to under- 
stand, often misvalue and as often mis- 
treat. One of the great and constant 
needs through life is the accurate and 
fair interpreting of one person to an- 
other. The child does interpret him- 
self with great accuracy to his own as- 
sociates, but he lacks a sufficient num- 
ber of interpreters amongst the adults 
who come into his life. Yet great prog- 
ress has been made in the new way in 
which more and more adults are ap- 
proaching children. The discoveries of 
those rarely great men and women who 
have known and wisely loved children 
are bearing fruit. These leaders of the 
widening movement to a better under- 
standing of children and hence to a 
meeting of their real needs, tell us many 
things about children of which the mass 
of adults are ignorant, yet they tell us 
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that without the knowledge of what 
children are, our planning in their be- 
half will at the best be chaotic and 
wasteful. The daily job of living now 
takes out of the lives of adults many 
qualities which it will be our hope can 
be carried into the adult lives of this 
and future generations. Sound child 
welfare is dependent on understanding 
adults. 


ATTRIBUTES OF CHILDHOOD 


There is a divinity about childhood 
that runs as a constant theme through 
all art. It is the one time when the 
individual is thought to be able to 
climb to unsullied spiritual heights. 
There is certainly a spirituality about 
childhood that moves us all, a subtle 
and almost unconscious weighing of the 
finest values to values not “heavier 
than a wing beat.” The imaginative 
qualities of children have long been 
known but not understood. The plav 
of a child’s imagination with its quick 
darting, its unpremeditated thrusts, its 
heights and depths, presents that which 
cannot be caged, although it may be 
suppressed or lost. Children see life in 
terms of sound, of motion, and of color, 
and these are the elements which go 
into the making of poetry, of music, 
and the graphic arts. A sense of 
beauty as to all of these lives with them, 
although it may be repressed or con- 
cealed under layers of undesirable 
habits and unattractive attitudes. 
They are just to the point of cruelty. 
They show great skill and ability in 
judging other human beings. They are 
the true hero worshippers. ‘They love 
to let their fancy roam without restraint 
when they are considering one to whom 
they are devoted. Allied to this habit 
of hero worship goes devotion and 
loyalty, and loyalty is one of the great 
cardinal virtues. They have a sense of 
humor. They are dramatic; with their 
imagination and their sense of beauty 
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they know how to do things in the 
grand manner. If in this mood they 
strike the stolid adult, trouble is sure to 
ensue. They are accurate in their ob- 
servations. In this regard they are so 
literal as to experience real pain when 
they find someone varying in the de- 
tails of an old and familiar story. 
They are restless. They are creative, 
and outpouring in their thoughts and 
actions. They are filled with the long, 
long thoughts of childhood, but these 
thoughts are being constantly and 
quickly directed et new objectives. 
Variation and change are always de- 
manded by them, yet the quickest 
satisfaction comes through the simplest 
means. They are capable of the 


greatest concentration in the very. 


earliest years. They react against 
complex things for they are the expres- 
sion of simplicity. 

In children, as with animals, do we 
find the play instinct least untram- 
meled. Play is a way of life—a school 
of education—an open forum for the 
display of every art and grace where 
the opportunity to play is granted. 
They develop a sense of privacy which 
is early shown in the thoughts and ac- 
tions so successfully concealed from the 
adults about them. They love that 
which tests one’s courage. ‘They love 
the adventurous. That whica is un- 
certain makes the best appeal. They 
are primitive in their blindness to the 
future. “To-morrow may never be, 
but the present we have” is their 
motto, Their points of interest in life 
are many and wide-embracing. They 
are the pledge as well as the evidence of 
the oneness of mankind. They are the 
fact-finding members of life. That the 
new thing may possibly be good just 
because it is new is an idea that runs 
through the life of many achild. They 
must needs protest against custom and 
tradition. They demand a reason for 
doing things and where the adult fails 
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to provide it, the search is taken up by 
the child. They give constant proof 
that in the truest and deepest sense we 
are religious. Their love, their emo- 
tional reactions and their thoughts 
strike great depths at times with all 
children and all the time with many. 

They must make the experiment 
themselves. They find it hard to be 
spectators. They love repetition, but 
they hate drill and always vote for 
direct action. They require long years 
in which to mature their powers. 
They are in constant need of encourage- 
ment and to every observing person 
there is evident a struggle against lack 
of self-confidence—against a multitude 
of fears. These latter reach a formid- 
able height and volume in the begin- 
ning adolescent years. 

A. child is a highly sensitized being. 
He can be made to crystallize or set 
when he should be plastic and free, and 
the loss to him because of this is diffieult 
to compute. It is therefore necessary 
that we who are responsible in any way 
for hisdevelopment provide him with the 
fairest opportunitiesfor growth. Wecan 
see these things in a child or we can be 
blind tothem. George Herbert puts it: 

A man that locks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye, 

Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 

Thus the influences that react on a 
child take new values and perspectives 
to themselves, for knowing the child 
better we come to see how much he is 
getting out of, or losing, by reason of 
certain experiences. We come to un- 
derstand how complicated is this job of 
growing up, how great is the danger 
that the mass of adults as they treat the 
mass of children may make mistakes. 
We also come to see that many things 
to which we formerly attached great 
values drop into utter insignificance or 
are viewed as positive dangers when we 


realize their true effect on childhood. 
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Tse BIRTHRIGHT oF CHILDREN 


If this generation of children is to 
carry into the adult years the qualities 
which have been outlined, then there is 
need for an extension and perfecting of 
the forces able to protect and develop 
family life. Normal] family life is the 
greatest single agent in the develap- 
ment of the child, hence an adequate 
wage which will act as an insurance 
against too early labor on the part of 
the child is a basic need. The develop- 
ment of health and the protection 
against disease, the enjoyment of good 
housing; training under school teachers 
who have personality as well as pro- 
fessional equipment, with classes 
limited as to size; opportunities for 
good play; access to and the possession 
of books; a training of the hands as well 
as the mind, will be considered essen- 
tial. We have as yet only the faintest 
glimmerings of what can be done in the 
training of parents for their work. All 
those who must pass judgment on chil- 
dren who are out of sorts with their en- 
vironment must acquire a new faith 
and a new sympathy in their work. 
We must see that the greatest gains are 
to be made on the basis of improving 
the environment of the child rather 
than taking him to an improved en- 
vironment. Welfare agencies must be 
viewed in terms of a new set of values. 
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We now see, as all must see, that some 
work done by highly reputed agencies 
has really very little value or worth; is 
parasitical in its nature and must be 
changed or removed. ‘The family, the 
school, the church, the social agency 
and the rest of the community are all 
one, interdependent, interrelated and 
jointly responsible. 

The Millennium is not here. ‘‘ There 
will continue that bitter savor which 
keeps the world wholesome, that harsh 
salt without which all would putrefy; 
those wraths and appeasements, that 
all in one; the unforeseen amid the 
changeless; the vast marvel of inex- 
haustibly varied monotony; that 
smoothness after an upheaval; those 
hells and those heavens.” Yet it is also 
possible for us to see more children com- 
ing through to their productive years 
with fewer and fewer handicaps. It 
will be possible for us to put an agency 
like the juvenile court or a private 
charity in its proper place; to not over- 
evaluate its service, and to see, as the 
leaders of men have always told us, 
that if we provide out in the commun- 
ity those things which humanity, in- 
cluding its children, need for their right 
development, there is rendered un- 
necessary much of the costly super- . 
structure which society has reared in 
the form of many specialized and non- 
preventive social welfare agencies. 


The Problems of Children as the Family Agency 
Sees Them 


By Erra H. MacKay 
Superintendent, Germantown District, Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 


O no group in the social work field 
should the problems of children be 
more thought impelling and action 
provoking than to the workers in the 
family field. To the family case 


worker are presented first hand facts; 
children in the natural laboratory of 
their own homes acting and reacting; 
situation, personality and social con- 
tacts integrating; influences, benign 
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and harmful, striking antitheses end 
blending, beckoning from the past and 
reaching forward to the future; be- 
havior trends lurking in the light and 
shadows of the past, of the present, and 
conceiving potentialities of the future. 
Here where nature has placed it, the 
child has roots, roots that reach tenu- 
ous fingers down into the subsoil of 


hereditary and past environmental - 


influences, roots capable, moreover, of 
shoving up adventitious off-shoots into 
future generations. ‘Transplanted the 
plant may flourish but, unless surface 
conditions become too bad, it will 
reach a more normal maturity as 
originally placed. To preserve its 
habitat, so to enrich its impoverished 
soil that sqund growth ensues becomes 
a challenging, scientific task. To know 
each child, to see it as an entity and 
yet as a member of its own family group 
with that group’s relationship to the 
community, should be the goal of the 
worker who deals with the family’s 
problem. Whether or no, regardless 
of her skill and awareness, she becomes 
a factor in the child’s development. 
If she be alive to the possibilities and 
responsibilities of her contact, she will 
not let the personality of the child 
become submerged in the pressure of 
apparently larger family issues; she 
will be alert to the problems of each as 
they contribute to the family picture 
and in themselves. In meeting these 
unfolding problems she must weigh 
carefully not only the child’s immedi- 
ate personal needs, but also those needs 
projected into the future, even going 
beyond his problems to those of his 
children. 


Faminy HANDICAPPED CHILD 


All child training is based on the 
assumption that as a future adult 
citizen the child must be helped in the 
formation of habits that will make for 
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effective and wholesome adjustment 
to responsible living, despite person- 
ality or situational handicaps. Not 
infrequently to the family worker 1s 
presented the problem of parents un- 
wise in relation to the child’s adult life 
and future parenthood. Martin is a 
case in point. Fifteen years old, the 
only child of a neurotic mother and an 
invalid father, he has been subjected 
to whims and fancies. Because of his 
father’s illness he has been obliged to 
go to work. His father, ambitious for 
him to receive an education higher 
than he himself had had, encourages 
Martin in his dissatisfaction with work; 
the “state owes him an education.” 
The mother, considering Martin pre- 
disposed to his father’s cardiac con- 
dition, excuses his failures to make 
good. Both parents wait on him. He 
isa bully andatyrant. Looking back, 
we see that in his childhood, the father 
was the pampered son of elderly par- 
ents, the little brother of devoted 
sisters; scrutinizing the present situ- 
ation, we find the mother terrified by 
the possibility of her husband’s sudden 
death and already fearing the departure 
of her child through development into 
manhood; peering into the future, we 
see infantile dependence with inability 
to strike out for himself, an unwilling- 
ness to face difficulty, and if marriage 
comes, a tendency to make of it an 
egocentric concern rather than a part- 
nership. The problem goes far deeper 
than the need of securing a job for 
Martin to which he will stick. Skilled 
vocational guidance may be needed, 
but back of that lies a twofold problem, 
that of educating the parents to a point 
of view, at once non-parasitic and 
wholesomely introspective, and of 
stimulating the boy to a virile honesty 
which, while recognizing filial respon- 
sibilities, will reach out normally for a 
full, well-rounded life. 
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Tue Pre-ScHoor CHILD 


Not only in forecasting future prob- 
lems but in diszovering incipient be- 
havioristic difficulties in children of 
pre-school age, the family worker 
occupies a strategic position. Too 
often these are passed over as minor 
or usual disturbances, whereas need of 
parental guidanc2 is indicated. Mar- 
ion, aged eighteen months, cries in- 
cessantly. She terrifies her family dy 
“getting blue in the face.” She mes- 
tubates. She is greatly overweigkt. 
She comes of neurotic stock. Careful 
physical examinations make it possible 
for the case worker to begin a campaign 
of scientific neglect, of indicating to 
the mother the part her nervousness 
plays in the behavior of the baby, and 
of determining how far the mother’s 
unsatisfactory marital adjustment is 
influencing her in her actions with the 
child. Separated from her mother, 
the immediate problems might be 
simpler and undoubtedly be attacked 
on a less complicated level. At home, 
the child’s problem becomes a rami- 
fication of the family problem; it is 
symptomatic, pointing to more deep 
seated trouble. The older children are 
found to be repressed, already in- 
clined toward self-vity, martyrdom 
and undue sensitiveness, developing 
ingrowing personalities that will sooner 
or later make for unhappiness. Until 
the parents, people of high standards, 
are brought face to face with the effect 
their restlessness is having upon a 
family outwardly happy and normal, 
and are helped, through mutual inter- 
pretation, to a more satisfactory ad- 
justment to each other’s needs, supply- 
ing the children with emotional outlets 
through social contacts in clubs and 
classes, the help of the family worker 
takes on the character of administering 
social placebos rather than pursuing 
sound diagnostic research. 
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Just as it is desirable for a family 
worker to know the health of a child 
before it is entered in school, to see 
that necessary vaccinations, etc., are 
performed, so is it advantageous for 
her to know the child’s behavior trends 
and characteristics. If she be alert, 
she can learn much about the child and 
the life of the family in the child’s 
reactions to school, to the sudden 
acquisition of multiple social contacts, 
to the unprecedented need of sub- 
mission to an authority outside the 
family group, and to the interpretation 
given the family by the child, and in 
turn reinterpretated by the family to 
her, of the child’s reception in the 
larger group. This is an adventure; 
is it welcomed as such or haunted by 
vague fears, unpleasant relinquishment 
of babyish dependence, selfish maternal 
holds? Martha, accustomed to adult 
companionship, entered school timidly 
but with an expectant thrill. She 
found it difficult to play with other 
children. She had never been taught 
to obey; even the discipline of a first 
day in the first grade irritated her. 
She cried. Her mother, resentful of 
the daily separation, pitied her, and 
kept her home a week. When Martha 
returned to school her mother accom- 
panied her, interfering, explaining to 
the principal Martha’s: special needs. 
Again, Martha wept. Being under 
the compulsory school age, her mother 
withdrew her, and life for Martha 
resumed its former self-centred, adult- 
companioned round. In two years 
Martha must enter school, but in the 
meanwhile, her habits are settling 
harder in the mould of her misguided 
mother’s forming. Work with the 
family is futile unless a solution to this 
problem of Martha’s is attempted, 
involving as it does, not only her whole 
future outlook on life but that of her 
mother, and their mutual relation- 


ship. 
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Grvine Arip—Wauerrt anb How 


So far we have omitted a problem 
that constantly puzzles the worker who 
is obliged to include in her case work 
technique the administering of relief, 
a problem that assumes perilous pro- 
portions in dealing with the adolescent. 
It is so easy to satisfy material needs, 
to gratify a growing child’s eager, 
normal demands, if one has the funds, 
and so hard to keep a sane balance, 
weighing present good with far reach- 
ing effect on character. What ideas 
does an alert, human, developing child 
get regarding values if needs are 
satisfied extramurally, as it were, 
without family effort and sacrifice? 
When such help becomes necessary, 
how best may it be done; that is, how 
can the family and the child be given a 
feeling of partnership, of meeting their 
own situation as effectively as possible? 
And how far shall it continue? Some- 
what conversely, how far should a 
young person be asked to assume 
responsibility for a parent’s liabilities, 
human or otherwise? As in every 
other case work situation such a prob- 
lem must be solved on an individual 
basis, with an intelligent scrutiny of 
the past, a conscientious study of the 
present, and an honest appraisal of 
the future. 


TEHE ENIGMATIC AGE—ADOLESCENCE 


Probably in no age group are the 
problems arising from one-sided home 
management more acute than in that 
of the adolescent. Not only is the 
child sensitive to differences in his 
home, but he needs the dual super- 
vision of both parents. A widow or 
deserted wife distinctly misses the 
father in the direction of her boys, 
even though she can claim no com- 
mendable traits in him. She often 
manages her daughters well, entering 
into their interests, but the sons are 
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sometimes enigmas. When she tries 
to inquire into their activities she seems 
to herself and to them to be nagging. 
Boy scouts and similar organizations 
partially fill the need, but nothing quite 
stops the gap caused by the missing 
father. The consciousness of this gap 
accentuates the mother’s distrust of 
her ability to handle the situation and 
her fear regarding the boys’ developing 
characteristics. 

Frequently, the family, totally mis- 
understanding the vagaries, contradic- 
tions, and extravagances of the adoles- 
cent, complains to the visitor of the 
anxieties the child is causing. Often 
through a more complete picture of the 
child, the case worker is able quickly to 
gain an insight into the degree of the 
upheaval and through careful inter- 
pretative explanations to the parents to 
so guide the understanding that a 
happy adjustment is made or through 
finding wholesome outlets for the child, 
help it to make its own adjustment. 
If, however, there is little understand- 
ing on the part of the parents and the 
home environment is conducive to 
further instability, the problem widens. 
How far shall the case worker go toward 
keeping the family together? How 
possible would it be to separate the 
child from its parents? What ties can 
foster care supply to a child half grown 
that will carry over with sufficient 
strength to be strong anchors and 
stabilizing forces in its early adult 
life? If possible, it seems increasingly 
desirable not to separate the perplexing 
child from its home; rather, this child, 
often the oldest and forerunner of 
others, throws down a challenge to the 
family worker to stimulate the family 
group to better organization, more 
wholesome outlets, and wiser home 
management. Artificially separated 
from its natural group, the child may 
sacrifice to present good, future family 
ties with the common background of 
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struggles, affections, happinesses and 
disappointments. 


Tae IDEAL WORKER 


In suggesting a few of the problems 
of children encountered by a family 
agency, I have passed over the obvious 
ones arising from health, commonplace 
or unusual retardation, immorality in 
the home, neglect, ete. This paper is 
too brief even to suggest half of the 
more intangible problems that crowd 
the day of a busy worker. Any prob- 
lem that can arise in any family any 
where is potentially a problem for her 
to face. Problems do not limit them- 
selves to any age group; they interlace 
and interlock, dragging back and pull- 
ing forward. A family worker occu- 
pies a strategic position in relation to 
child problems; she faces the whole 
gamut of human experience, infancy 
to senility, ancestry, actual and to be, 
to posterity, present and potential. 
Ideally, she needs eyes that see, ears 
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that hear, perceptions that are keen, 
and understanding that is rare. She 
should know children, know child 
psychology, know what constitutes 
normal physical growth. She should 
know adult psychology. There is no 
panacea, for problems of children. 
Each one is unique. The family 
worker, then, working in the child’s 
natural field, must be a student. H, 
in the course of crowded days, she 
overlooks the personality of the chil- 
dren in the families she serves, she 1s 
performing only a smal] portion of her 
family job. Because of the pressure 
still placed upon her by the community 
to carry a heavy relief burden, she may, 
of necessity, close her eyes to many 
problems, but in her heart she says, 
with Shelley, 

Hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it con- 

templates. 

and some day she aims to open her 
eyes. 


Problems of Children as a Public Agency Sees Them 


By Mary S. LABAREE 
Director, Bureau of Children, Department of Welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ROBLEMS of children as seen by a 

public agency are really no different 
from the problems as seen by the pri- 
vate social worker: the health problem, 
the behavior problem, the necessity of 
adequate family life, the adjustment of 
the child to his family and to the com- 
munity, a proper leisure time program, 
the need of character training and of 
adequate educational facilities, the 
great need of proper housing; all these 
are matters just as vital to the public 
official as to the social worker in the 
private society. No public official, 
therefore, can bring anything new to 


the statement of what the problems are. 

Being connected with a welfare de- 
partment that does no case work, I can 
only give the viewpoint of the state offi- 
cial who recognizes clearly the prob- 
lems met with in dealing with the in- 
dividual child, but whose responsibility 
is rather for the community and how it 
is meeting its problems. 

It is a very small community indeed 
that does not have modern methods of 
communication and transportation— 
the radio, trolley, telegraph and tele- 
phone; but how many of our communi- 
ties, big and little, have still the ma- 
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chinery of 1850 with which to deal 
with the problems of delinquency and 
dependency? 


Tas OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


Can communities develop a mcdern 
co-ordinated program to face those 
problems and will they develop it? 
This is an important question and it 
will require the conscious effort of 
every social worker and of every social 
agency if an affirmative answer is to be 
given. 

Our pioneer forefathers were indivi- 
dualistic folk; they wrested their living 
out of a hostile land. Some prospered 
more than others but not one of them 
was individualistic enough to disregard 
the value of team work when it came to 
an Indian raid. Because his farm was 
protected and well located a successful 
settler was not deceived into thinking 
that an Indian attack on a more outly- 
ing farm menaced only that family. 
He knew it was a signal that all settlers 
were in danger and he, with his children 
and all other settlers, made for the 
stockade. Because they knew the In- 
dian was a wily foe they had built that 
stockade with care; it was not thick in 
spots and thin elsewhere—they had 
seen to it that jt would afford complete 
protection to those who gathered in it. 
But I wonder whether, in modern times, 
when we are dealing with the enemies of 
social welfare, we realize that a break- 
down in family life in the back alley 
is an assault also on the family wel- 
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fare of the most prosperous homes. 

We have realized this more perhaps 
in health matters than in any other 
field. We have heard a great deal 
about the effect of bad housing on 
health, but there are many communities 
which are only just beginning to talk 
about its effect on character. We have 
heard a great deal about the malnutri- 
tion of children whose fathers get less 
than a living wage, but only the pro- 
gressive group are beginning totracethe 
result of low incomes in behavior prob- 
lems, and in broken homes; or to see 
in family maladjustments the effect 
of fatigue and undernourishment. Is it 
not high time to begin to talk about 
prevention and to study problems more 
from what we can do to forestall their 
occurrence than to spend all our ener- 
gies in solving them after they have 
developed? 

Afterall, it is only as we are interested 
primarily in every child and see our re- 
sponsibility to every child that a con- 
certed action and co-ordinated program 
is going to be worked out. That must 
come through a willingness on the part 
of every agency to measure its own 
policy, procedure and accomplishments 
with the community needs, which in 
turn have been determined by concerted 
study in which all agencies have co- 
operated. It is only in this way that 
we, in our social welfare work in this 
modern age, may build a secure stock- 
ade which leaves no loopholes un- 
guarded. 


The Problems of Children as the Settlement Sees Them 


By Dana How 
Service and Camp Director, Christian Association of the University of Pennsylvania 


OTH the tradition and the philoso- 
phy of the settlement movement 
have resulted in the observation of chil- 
dren by settlement workers on the inti- 


mate and natural basis of neighbors and 
in their every day and normal relation- 
ships. Social observations are ex- 
tended with almost equal concern to 
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every member of the family, and few 
branches of social work witness more 
vividly and convincingly from dey to 
day the habit forming processes both 
within and outside the home circle. 
Poverty and ignorance are recog- 
nized at the start as general terms 
covering many of the more specific fac- 
tors with which we shall deal. But we 
shall have to strike deeper to discover 
some of the causes that play havoc with 
childhood, conscious that the incorrigi- 
ble and the juvenile law breaker are 
found among both the poor and the 
wealthy, only differently dealt with. 
“The child is not the problem; the 
major task is to alter his external world 
—distorted and perverted by social 
sanctions and social indifference.” 


Housa PROBLEM IN Its RELATION TO 
CHED Lira 


The settlement neighborhood child is 
introduced at birth to that bit of 
environment which is destined to play 
& major part jn determining his whole 
life—the house in which he is to live. 
Reference has already been made to the 
housing problem and how it effects 
child life and we all recognize the ag- 
gressive efforts of the Housing Com- 
mission to bring relief and yet the 
process of branding and dwarfing our 
youth goes on With tragic persist- 
ence. 

The city of Philadelphia allows thou- 
sands of its children to live in hovels fit 
only for condemnation proceedings. 
We ought to work out an application of 
the reversal of the theory of unearned 
increment which would provide that 
while on the one hand property owners 
profit by the growth of the city with 
accompanying social improvements, 
they should on the other hand be ex- 
pected to take a loss on a dwelling 
which social changes and more ad- 
. vanced standards of sanitation have 
rendered inadequate and unfit. Some 
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day civic consciousness will be educated 
to see that it is good business as well as 
sound ethics and religion that no house 
shall be lived in unless it conforms to 
at least minimum standards essential 
to comfort, health and respectabil- 
ity. 
WEY tHE Poor Arn UNcLEANLY 


A chance for physical cleanliness, 
although seemingly trite, is another 
important need of children in congested 
neighborhoods. A simple essential for 
health, it is for these children an intri- 
cate and almost unsolvable problem. 

Of course one of the first needs of 
children is a chance to keep clean, to 
make cleanliness habitual and on a 
pleasure basis rather than sporadic and 
on a pain basis. The unavailability of 
the wash basin, hot water, the wash tub 
and privacy makes for habits of shift- 
lessness and laziness, robs children of 
their self-respect, breeds disease and 
breaks down general personal morale. 
Hence the desirability of an increasing 
number of public baths open winter and 
summer and within easy access of those 
sections with the least adequate hous- 
ing facilities. 


HANDICAP OF UNTRAINED PARENTS 


Too frequently, also, our children 
find themselves beginning life with the 
handicap of parents unprepared for 
home-making responsibilities. This of 
course is true in every strata of life but 
particularly so in settlement neighbor- 
hoods. Proper food properly prepared 
and regular and orderly meals play a 
vital part in the physical development 
and habit forming processes of children. 
It is not wholly the mother’s fault that 
she does not provide well-balanced 
meals; her stove is too small. On the 
other hand she does not know how 
intelligently to provide; the store and 
delicatessen are extremely handy, and 
being a victim of an earlier turn of the 
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vicious circle, her energies are badly 
depleted. 

Neither are mothers prepared for 
training the emotional side of their chil- 
dren’s lives. Absence of wise discipline 
in early years explains ma sy of the de- 
Imquencies appearing later in boys and 
girls. That great character asset— 
self-control—is Jacking in the majority 
of settlement neighborhood chilaren 
because lacking in the parents. Self- 
respect and ambition are also seriously 
threatened, if not actually broken down 
by the dirt, confusion, frequent immo- 
rality and general hopelessness and 
actual want which surround them. It 
is no surprise that the sensitive mecha- 
nism of youth gives way to this grinding 
down process of home and parental de- 
ficiencies, but more wonder that cut of 
those conditions children frequently 
emerge with most promising potentiali- 
ties. 

But surely the evidence from many 
sources is sufficient for us to insist that 
domestic science instruction shall be a 
required part of every school curricu- 
lum. Further, that somewhere in our 
educational system—school or church 
—the rudiments of home making and 
child caring shall be given the place 
which their direct relation to child de- 
velopment justifies. 


RESPONSIBILITIES TOWARD 
PRE-SCHOOL AGBE 


In the mean time, while we are in the 
process of adequately training a genera- 
tion of parents, special provision should 
be made for the proper care of the 
children of pre-school age. Many of 
these are left to shift for themselves, 
particularly when both parenzs work, 
with a resultant piling up of social 
liabilities to be carried later or by gov- 
ernmental or private agencies. Large 
families complicate the situation, for 
children then of necessity are regarded 
as assets—to be put to work at the 
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earliest moment to supplement the 
family budget—instead of being con- 
sidered responsibilities calling for the 
highest devotion and sacrifice. The lay 
mind must in some way be made to see 
the awful precision and social costliness 
with which the law of the “solidarity of 
generations” is working out. To-day’s 
problems would then command more 
than passing attention and human 
needs would take precedence over po- 
litical expediency, church controversy, 
and tradition worship. 

Stepping out of their homes setile- 
ment children discover that society has 
sanctioned a neighborhood develop- 
ment in which their needs have played 
no part. No green spaces, nothing 
beautiful, plenty of filth, even immedi- 
ate safety in doubt with increasingly 
crowded streets. Where is the chance 
for these children to live their childhood 
lives? Hence their early maturity, 
their worldly wisdom far beyond their 


years. 
More playgrounds adequately super- 
vised? Yes. Garden plots? Yes. 


Underground sewage? Of course. Alley- 
approach court yards condemned and 
ripped out? Of course. Why wait for 
fire, disease or a Delaware bridge to 
force action? Are we asking for luxu- 
ries for our thousands of children? I 
think not, merely for the minimum 
requirements of what aspires to be a 
Christian civilization. 

Our underprivileged children also 
need a more wholesome, helpful and 
worthy example set for them by adults. 
I refer to two situations wherein we 
have grievously erred and for which 
children must pay the most severely: 


INFLUENCE OF Present-Day Evis 


First, the application of the principle 
of political reciprocity, to the exclusion 
of justice, in our lower courts and the 
consequent loss of all respect for the 
dignity and fairness of judicial proce- 
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dure in general. Not long ago two 
members of our minor judiciary ad- 
dressed three hundred boys and men 
and the thesis of their talks can be 
summed up in this statement: “If any 
of you boys get into trouble and get 
picked up and brought before me, PFI 
take care of you.” This is harmful 
habit-forming propaganda for children 
and cannot be excused just because it 
comes from the lowest grade of our 
court system. It’s more damaging ke- 
cause it’s true, and children know it’s 
true and begin to look upon it as legiti- 
mate procedure. We are perpetuating 
a dangerous heritage. 

Second, adult stubbornness, selfish- 
ness, Indifference, greed, call it what 
you will, as it has been reflected in our 
attitude toward law-enforcement and 
the Eighteenth Amendment has been 
more costly both physically and spirit- 
ually to the child life of this city than 
one dare measure. The increase ir 
Juvenile crime, of youths in rôles of 
bandits, of bootlegging by school chil- 
dren, is directly traceable to adult ex- 
ample. It is an outstanding evidence 
of pagan standards still enduring in a 
civilized community. God help men 
who can sacrifice youth in such whole- 
sale fashion and break down in the 
coming generation faith in and respect 
for a social system based on law and 
order. 

The hopeful sign in the present out- 
look lies in the fact that the battle lines 
are being drawn and men and women 
are being placed under the banner to 
which they by their activity avow alle- 
giance. It will soon be more generally 
understood that Reds and Bolshevists 
are harmless as doves compared with 
the bootlegger in evening clothes or 
ready mades, the hiptoter who would 
besmirch every wholesome recreation 
hall, the under-cover saloon, the home 
brewery, and those who claim exemp- 
tion from the working of the law be- 
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cause of their social position. This 
group of adults from wide extremes of 
economic and social position have 
joined hands in the common task of 
satisfying greed and stomach at the 
expense of the welfare of children, 
homes and institutions. 


EDUCATION ÅLONG ALL LINES 


Settlement neighborhood children 
need more andbettereducation. Handi- 
capped at the start with little encour- 
agement and no help from home, they 
require more individual attention and 
direction. An all-year school session 
with a summer schedule adapted to the 
season and supplemented with summer 
camps with programs correlated with 
the school curriculum is surely an ideal 
to hold before us. Certainly if we are 
going to look to a higher grade citizenry 
we must make it possible for all chil- 
dren who pass carefully determined 
tests to secure the equivalent of a high 
school education including training in 
trades, going to the point even of sub- 
sidizing the family budget if that is 
necessary. 

Through the joint effort of church, 
synagogue and school, children need to 
be protected from religious intolerance 
and racial antagonism—to be rescued if 
you will from the provincialism of nar- 
row adult minds. 

Up to a certain age children of all 
types play with one another free from 
any consciousness of differences. Then 
suddenly from father or brother or 
neighbor the first seed of intolerance, of 
religious clannishness or race distinc- 
tion is picked up and we see children 
being gradually conformed to conven- 
tional attitudes toward their former 
playmates of different skin, faith and 
country. These pew feelings of our 
children are nourished and vitalized by 
cliques, gangs and secret organizations 
with widely advertised narrowness, and 
through witnessing daily in their own 
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communities demonstrations of bigotry 
and class strife. 

Stating it affirmatively, children of 
every social strata need sane, practical 
religious instruction in the home. Isee 
too many young people sent out to face 
life minus that strongest of all anchor- 
ages—an attitude toward life founded 
on aright attitude to God. Inteligent 
instruction in religion as a live, work- 
able part of every day life, linked in- 
dissolubly with morality and stripped 
of all trappings of creed and dogma, 
will do more to equip the child fer suc- 
cessfully combating his social environ- 
ment than any other one factor. 

In this program of laying character 
foundations the school and church must 
play an increasingly large part. The 
advanced conception of education as a 
character building process needs to be 
more generally recognized; also that the 
curriculi of preparatory schools or 
higher institutions that fail to make 
provision for the training of the emo- 
tional life in boys and girls are not 
measuring up to social and individual 
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needs. Hundreds of thousands of 
children are without religious training 
of any sort. They need it despite any 
matured indifference to the subject we 
may have. 


A Common BROTHERHOOD 


While these larger processes for amel- 
iorating the conditions which surround 
child life are developing, much con- 
structive work can be accomplished 
along all lines if more of the choice 
spirits of our privileged group will cast 
their lot in with those who live in our 
congested areas. Working under the 
direction of trained men and women 
who understand the mind and heart of 
their neighbor friends, the “East Side” 
children will imitate the fine, cultural 
qualities of the “West Side” and the 
“West Side” will come to recognize the 
heroic and lovable qualities of their 
new “‘East Side” friends until, in the 
words of Cannon Barnett, founder 
of our settlement movement, “both 
sides are lost in a common brother- 
hood.” 


Every-Child— Where and How He Plays 


By Ersa UELAND 
President, Carson College, Flourtown, Pa. 


CLIPPING from a morning paper 
notes an incident, by no means 
unfamiliar: 
Boys Smash Windows 
Arrested for Hurling Stones Through 
Germantown Homes 


Residents in Germantown were aroused 
about 1 A.M. to-day by the shattering of 
windows in various homes. 

Investigation by police revealed that the 
damage was done by two boys who hurled 
stones. They were arrested after a chase 
of several blocks. . . . 


And another all too familiar bit of 
news is the following: ` 


Last year (1924) there were killed in the 
streets of Philadelphia by vehicles, 106 
children (under 16). 

Last year (1924) there were injured in the 
streets of Philadelphia by vehicles, $591 
children (under 16). 


These two current items of news give 
us part of our background in consider- 
ing “Every-Child— Where and How He 
Plays.” 
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Waar Is PLAY? 


Most of us think and act as if play 
were a mere ornamental scroll on the 
comice, and not the very foundation 
stone of our building of life. We have 
that attitude as citizens when we re- 
gard the “three R’s” as a first require- 
ment, and play as an incidental. Or 
as teachers, when we talk of the cur- 
riculum as fundamental, and all “‘extra 
curricular activities” as mere super- 
structure. 

One might recall that not many years 
ago orange juice and vegetables for 
babies and very little children were 
considered “fancy notions,” while now 
we understand that unless little chil- 
dren have fruit and vegetables to eat 
they will have rickets. Similarly we 
are learning that unless children of all 
ages have wholesome play, and plenty 
of it, their minds and spirits will be 
ricketic. 

In a general way we think of two 
clearly different aspects of childrens’ 
play: 

(1) There is, first, the serious, effort- 
ful, learning play of little children, 
repeated over and over, in getting 
acquainted with the world about them. 
We all have a mental picture of a 
favorite baby first seeing a bright ball 
hanging from a string, hitting and 
watching, hitting and watching. Ora 
few months later, when he has learned 
to throw, of every block or doll or teddy 
bear being thrown out of his pen, down 
the stairs, off the table, out of the room, 
until this process of throwing seems 
thoroughly mastered. Or perhaps you 
can recall some youngster absorbed in 
getting acquainted with dirt. Not 
only nice clean sand in civilized sand 
boxes, but gutter dirt by the curbs of 
Lombard Street, a child filling an old 
tomato can and emptying the tomato 
can, and filling and emptying and emp- 
tying and filling during the hours of the 
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morning. Or you remember your own 
little girl playing with water, daintily 
with a doll’s teapot, or wetly with a 
full sized watering can, pouring the 
water in and pouring the water out 
until all the surroundings are thor- 
oughly and delightfully soaked. Or 
the soap suds experience: soap suds in 
the bowl, on the floor, in the air, all 


over the room. All experiences of 


intensely vivid acquaintanceship with 
the world, the elaborate repetition 
showing what a serious business it all is. 

Most doll play is similarly a learning 
process, though perhaps more con- 
cerned with the social than the physical 
world. Jf we think for a moment of 
ourselves as adults seeking through the 
theater and the novel a kind of under- 
standing of ourselves, and the “slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” in 
this complicated social world, getting 
in this way some perspective and 
meaning for our own experiences, we 
may realize what many children get 
from dolls. 

Perhaps it is only a clothes pin or a 
bit of a nail that serves, because 
imagination supplies all the.drama for 
which the least bit of real experience 
gives basis. But the heart of the 
matter is rehearsal of experience in 
dramatic play. This child has his 
tonsils out in the hospital. Next 
month he is playing doctor with his 
dolls, living through the experiences of 
doctor, patient and parent, over and 
over and over again, until he has 
reached an adjustment to what has 
happened to him, an understanding or 
acceptance of it. Those of you who 
have read Dr. Freud’s Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, will have noted with 
interest his comparison of the “‘com- 
pulsion to repetition,” on the part of 
some of his patients, with the necessity 
for repetition always characteristic of 
childrens’ play. It is part of our drive 
for mental adjustment to the expe- 
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riences which come to us, which is 
another way of saying it 1s part of the 
learning process. 

Children have thus learned to know 
about the physical world they live in, 
and to adjust to the social world of 
which they find themselves a part, 
through play, long before the invention 
of the alphabet; and play is more 
fundamental racially and socially than 
reading, writing or arithmetic. 

(2) The other aspect of play is quite 
different. This is release from educa- 
tion, or at least release from thetensions 
and demands of present life into activi- 
ties that are simpler. 

Our great games of baseball, football 
and tennis, are games of running and 
chasing and hitting and throwing at a 
mark. Those boys in Germantown 
were throwing at a mark and then 
racing for home. Obviously baseball 
would have been a safer channel for the 
same impulse, but the streets of Ger- 
mantown offered no adequate chance 
for the expression of this primitive life, 
so big a part of those two boys who 
were arrested, as of every other boy in 
Philadelphia. 

Why do children all climb trees, or 
want to, both boys and girls? The 
only answer I know is that trees have 
been climbed by the human animal for 
a great many thousand years, and 
whether we see youngsters to-day 
' swinging from one tree to another, 
or on modern playground apparatus, 
swinging from one trapeze to another, 
the dullest of us is transplanted to the 
ancient arboreal world. Monkeys! 

I think of one of the favorite games 
of my own girls (its name is a, trial to 
any teacher of grammar) :“ Ley sheepie, 
lay,” which means hiding behind shrub- 
bery, spying on the enemy, shouting 
secret signals, and racing for home and 
safety. It is the life of the Indian, 
perhaps—at least the more primitive 
life—a release from the tensions of good 
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schoolroom and home behavior, and the 
complications of modern manners. 

What are the great recreations of us 
as adults? Still the ocean and the 
woods; for fishing and hunting, from 
Nimrod to Roosevelt, have been the 
great releases for vigorous man. We 
do not seek:recreation and new life in 
the Turkish bath, however restful that 
may be, but in primitive hardships 
around the camp fire, for the camp fire 
will release the souls of all. Yet in our 
streets at night we see boys making 
little bonfires which must forcibly be 
put out. Dangerous, of course, and 
against the law. But these boys and 
girls want the camp fire just as does 
every other human, big and little, 
present day members of a race with a 
long, long past. 

A release from modern tensions and 
complications, through old, simple, 
primitive ways of doing things, this is a 
fundamental need of life itself, for 
children, for young people, for all of us. 

You remember The Pit and the 
Pendulum, Poe’s story of the man who 
lies in the prison chamber with the walls 
closing in upon him. I feel about child 
life in the city as if our city walls were 
similarly encroaching. Shutting out 
the woods and streams and the chances 
to explore; shutting out the green fields 
and the chance for wide play and 
freedom; covering up the good ground 
and all the growing living things with 
pavement; choking, through too little 
space, so many delightful activities of 
home; as if the great buildings and 
pavements of the city were like the very 
prison walls described by Poe, crushing 
in upon our childrens’ lives. 

PuBLic AND Private PLAY FACILTTIES 

Many good people in Philadelphia 
have seen this inevitable city growth, 
and have tried to secure for the city’s 


children a chance to live a normal child 
life—which means a normal play life— 
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even in the midst of this vast me- 
tropolis. 

The College Settlement started a 
playground in 1892, and is just one 
example (though I believe the first one) 
of what our settlements are doing and 
can do, for the play life of our chil- 
dren. 

I will not say anything about the 
Graphic Sketch Club of Philadelphia 
more than to mention it as a unique 
and distinguished organization, known 
by us all, which gives to young people a 
remarkable opportunity for play ex- 
pression in fine art form. 

The Smith Memorial Playgrounds 
are also known to all of us, and are of 
national significance because they dem- 
onstrate in a way so challenging and 
inspiring what can be done even in very 
small areas in the most congested dis- 
tricts. 

And we all know the Playground 
Association of Philadelphia which has 
been a constant leader, teacher and 
demonstrator of how play can be 
brought to the children of Philadelphia. 
Their noon hour recreation work in an 
industrial center, and their operation of 
a summer playground in the private 
school yard of the Friends Select 
School last year, are present day dem- 
onstrations of significance. This As- 
sociation has played a large part in 
leading the efforts of many individuals 
and organizations who have finally se- 
cured city action in establishing our 
public playgrounds. It is our principal 
educational organization for play. 

The great public play organizations 
in Philadelphia are of course: 

(1) The Bureau of Recreation under 
the Department of Welfare, which is 
operating over forty different recreation 
centers,—the famous “Waterview” and 
“Happy Hollow” and “Tip Top” and 
all the rest of them. And we all know 
that Mrs. Carmichael is in charge of 
these play centers, responsible to Di- 
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rector Grakelow, of the Department of 
Welfare. 

And (2) The Board of Education, 
now operating thirty-one year-round 
playgrounds, and over one hundred va- 
cation playgrounds, right on school 
property, under the supervision of Miss 
O’Neill, who again is an important 
member of the Department of Physical 
Education headed by Dr. Stecher. 

Thus, as I say, Philadelphia is rich in 
distinguished effort to give children the 
play opportunities which they need. 
And yet there is very much more to do. 
We must not forget the 106 children 
killed last year in the streets, the 8591 
children injured last year in the streets, 
most of them children who had no 
other place to play. 


Some Iwrortant RECOMMENDATIONS 


Though this paper must be brief, I 
wish to present elements from three 
separate reports—recommendations as 
to their own work from three separate 
agencies in Philadelphia—that seem to 
me very impcrtant, if as responsible 
citizens we are to think constructively 
and collectively upon how to bring the 
play opportunities which they need to 
the children of Philadelphia. 

(1) The first is from the Bureau of 
Recreation, whose leaders have been 
asking salary increases for the staff, 
favoring a system of regular increment 
each year up to a certain maximum. A `’ 
report prepared by the Playground 
Association of Philadelphia for Director 
Grakelow, points out that leadership of a 
recreation center is a teaching function, 
snd that the same principle of salary 
increases which obtain in every public 
school system in thecountry shouldalso 
apply to the leadership of public rec- 
reation centers. A recreation leader 
is worth more to a neighborhood during 
the second and third and fourth year of 
his experience, than during the first, 
and ought to be paid accordingly in 
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order to be retained. In other words, 
we tax payers should think of them as 
we think of our public school teachers. 

(2) The second is from the most 
important committee of school super- 
intendents the country over, now under 
the chairmanship of our own Super- 
intendent Broome, the Commission on 
the Curriculum of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The increasingly broad view of func- 
tion, now held by the public schools, is 
illustrated in this report. Let me 
quote two or three sentences: 


. . » The public school curriculum is a 
reflection of the life and progress of society. 
Its revision, therefore, will occur as often as 
progress occurs. A static school is not 
possible in a dynamic civilization. . . 

. . . Through its public schools, America 
is endeavoring to pass on to its youth all 
that has been found best in the past: the 
knowledge, habits, skills, attitudes and 
ideals most useful to individual and na- 
tional life at present... . 

. .. An active principle which is now 
coming to be recognized in the selection of 
content is that of utility in a broad sense. 
Will the inclusion of a particular topic or 
subject increase the effectiveness of the 
individual? Will it influence life for good? 
Will it build character? .. . 


In other words, if we wish our chil- 
dren to have play, and know they 
should have play, then to secure ade- 
quate play opportunities is both the 
legitimate business, and should be the 
organized purpose of our whole public 
school organization. 

(3) The third is from an annual 
report of the Smith Memorial Play- 
grounds. We may well be interested 
in asking what are the activities of these 
privately run playgrounds. The re- 
port proceeds to answer: 

A kindergarten! 
Manual training classes! 
Community singing! 
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Educational moving pictures! 
Dramatics! 

The old line between playground and 
school, is it not a very thin line indeed? 
Mrs. Valentine with private money is 
making possible experiences for a small 
group such as we wish every child in 
Philadelphia could share; is using 
private funds to offer manual training 
and library and game rooms on Satur- 
day when most public school shops and 
reading rooms and gymnasiums are 
closed. 


Preconcervep Ineas Most Give WAY 


Are we so rich in opportunities for 
children in Philadelphia that we can 
lock up any place that really could be 
used? Are we so rich that we can 
allow the wonderful Waterview Rec- 
reation Center to be used by only a 
handful of tiny children during the long 
hours of the day, just because of a pre- 
conceived idea that nine to three is a 
sacred time for classroom work and 
only that? Are we so rich that we can 
afford to lock up our public school 
gymnasiums and many of our school 
yards after mid-afternoon? Or are we 
very poor engineers? 

These three reports I have cited to- 
gether because they all show the rela- 
tion between play and education. The 
greatest books on play express the same 
conception. Joseph Lee entitles his 
book Play and Education. Mr. Curtis 
entitles one of his, Education Through 
Play. l 

We lose sometimes when we make 
too fine distinctions, and we gain when 
we think of the living needs of children 
in larger terms. 

Perhaps we are reserved about the 
public school as a great play agency, 
fearing the pedagogues’ tendency to 
stultifying routine. But a school play- 
ground can be lead by just as vital a 
personality as heads up any city play- 
ground, or Boy Scout camp for that 
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matter, if we all only agreed that this is 
& proper responsibility for the school 
to take. 

We would all rather live in Phila- 
delphia than in Detroit. Yet in 
Detroit, the great fourth city of this 
country, every school is being equipped 
with a gymnasium, and a play yard 
which is used by a different group of 
children every hour of the day. 

We would all rather live in Philadel- 
phia than in Pittsburg. Yet in some 
of the most crowded schools of Pitts- 
burg there are public school rooms used 
for what they call their “Community 
Activities,” at one in spirit with Mrs. 
Valentine’s Northern Liberty’s Play 
House. 

We would all rather live in Philedel- 
phia than in Gary, from where I came. 
But, though Philadelphia with all its 
industries has no greater problems and 
difficuities than Gary with its steel 
plants, I wish everyone here could see a 
school yard that I know in Gary. A 
school of 2400 children on a five-acre 
plot, and right by the sliding board 
where streams of children slide all day, 
there is a robin’s nest you can almost 
touch, and a family of little robins 
being brought up in full sight of every 
child who goes down the slide. 

Children need not be destructive to 
animal life, nor to growing things, nor 
even to windows; for they can learn to 
` care for and cherish if they only have a 
chance. 

Is it not another problem of engineer- 
ing? Wemay compare it to that of the 
great river of the Nile in Egypt. Is 
that valley to be made a waste? Or is 
it to be made one of the most fertile 
regions on our earth? 

So with this impulse, this need, this 
drive for children to play. Is tt to be 
destructive of windows in German- 
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town, and of great numbers of Jives in 
Philadelphia’s city streets? Or is this 
spirit of play to lead to the finest 
possible social life for all our young 
people in the future? 

The problem is so vast in a great 
teeming metropolis like Philadelphia 
that every available resource must be 
used. Our private agencies need more 
financial help. Let us back them with 
all we can afford. Our Bureau of 
Recreation needs a larger appropriation 
for salaries. Let us give them our 
support before City Council and 
our fellow tax payers. Superintendent 
Broome is asking Council to establish 
community playgrounds near every 
public school so that “children will 
have full use of the center in the day 
time and the working man use it at 
night.” ‘This type of co-operation is 
illustrated by the Warren G. Harding 
Junior High School in Frankfort, and is 
the beginning of far-sighted social engi- 
neering. For once our public school 
and city resources are used to the full 
and in co-operation, and the play prob- 
lems of Philadelphia will begin to be 
adequately met. 

Not long ago a man was imprisoned 
in a Kentucky cave, and every available 
resource in the country was offered in 
the desperate effort to free him from 
this imprisonment. The children of 
our intricate cities, ell walled in by 
pavements, are similarly being suffo- 
cated and stifled unless we can be 
united in gaining for them the freedom 
of normal play life which is essential. 
We must use every available agency, 
and every available open space, and 
bring to it, not a narrow, pedagogical, 
classroom spirit, but the fine free spirit 
of constructive play, if we are to make 
the city of Philadelphia a fit world for 
the bringing up of children. 


Where and How the Child Plays 


By SamvE. S. FLEISHER 
President; Graphic Sketch Club, Philadelphia 


HOSE of us who know the con- 

gested sections of Philadelphia 
realize that while we justly can boast of 
being a city of homes, there are still 
living conditions in certain sections of 
Philadelphia that need prompt atten- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to de- 
scribe to an audience of this kind the 
many courts where one still finds sur- 
face drainage, the single hydrant, and 
lamp post; homes tenanted by many 
families, and rooms overcrowded be- 
yond the danger point with inadequate 
lighting and ventilation. These are 
the forces that drive children to the 
streets, where they find pool rooms, 
cigar stores, sensational moving pic- 
tures and dangerous dance halls. Tin- 
sel recreation which, unfortunately, 
they mistake for gold. What is being 
done to better these conditions or de- 
velop the child along better lines? We 
seem willing enough to care for the de- 
pendent and delinquent when unfor- 
tunately it is too late. 

What the world needs to-day is the 
care of those that are well, and the 
adoption of measures whereby they 
will be kept well. To keep normal 
lives sweet and clean, these seem to me 
higher and more usual activities than 
even the noble work of relieving afflic- 
tion. If there are homes in which a nor- 
mal child cannot possibly spend its eve- 
nings, it would seem to me the duty of 
society to provide a better place. For as 
we fail in this to that extent do we im- 
peril not only our own safety, but the 
future safety of our country. It is dif- 
ficult for one of us to put ourselves in 
the places of children who go hungry, 
who move and have their being amidst 
surroundings the gloom of which can 
hardly be exaggerated; but such condi- 


tions exist. There is scarcely such a 
thing as a totally depraved child, one in 
whom the spark of reason does not 
burn—a child that would not respond 
to the influence of culture and refine- 
ment if offered in the way of music, 
flowers, pictures and kindness. When 
these influences are brought into life in 
our most receptive years the effect will 
be pronounced and lasting. 


FLOWERS FOR A FLOWERLESS CITY 


All children are alike and would play 
in practically the same way if given 
the opportunity. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the congested sections of most 
of our large cities, children suffer from 
want of cultural influences; their play 
is undirected and they are deprived 
of the things they crave. They find 
no flowers, little or no good music 
and nothing to satisfy their craving 
for pictures. All children are pas- 
sionately fond of flowers, and in this 
connection let me tell you of a most 
interesting movement called “Flowers 
for flowerless Philadelphia.” Booths 
are installed both at the Pennsyl- 
vania and Reading Railroad stations. 
This coming summer we have a prom- 
ise that an additional station will be 
erected near the Parkway to reach the 
automobile traffic, so that people from 
the country can bring their flowers in 
the morning and deposit them in doz- 
ens of buckets filled with water. On 
each day at three o’clock the various 
institutions collect these flowers and 
distribute them in their neighborhoods. 
Some thirty or forty institutions were 
supplied with an abundance of flowers 
last summer, and the movement is 
gaining such headway that it stands 
fair to become a national one. Many 
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of those living in the suburbs of Phil- 
adelphia have promised to set aside 
portions of their gardens to grow flow- 
ers for “Flowerless Philadelphia,” and 
we have had the co-operation oi the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls and other groups. Many cf the 
large cities have followed our plan and 
with similar successful results. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE FIELDS or Art 


Nearly every child loves music, and 
it will not be long before Philadelphia 
musicians carry their music to the 
hearts of little ones who cannot by 
force of circumstances leave their 
neighborhoods, even to hear the Muni- 
cipal Bands. The Music Settlement 
School of Philadelphia is doing a noble 
service, and the Graphic Sketch Club 
of that city invites its members, young 
and old, and its friends to attend cham- 
ber music recitals every Sunday after- 
noon in its beautiful Art Sanctuary, 
formerly the Church of the Evangelists. 
These recitals are free of charge. The 
artists have been carefully selected 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
other important musical groups in 
quartets, trios and song recitals. Any 
old organ grinder with his broken down 
organ finds a ready audience, but the 
child must have something better. 
All children can distinguish between 
good and bad music, and without any 
real knowledge of music they would 
leave the hurdy-gurdy to follow a good 
band. As a matter of fact, they often 
lose the way out of their neighborhoods 
marching back of a band. The same 
applies to their love for flowers and 
pictures. 

The picture is the natural concrete 
expression of thought. It has no lim- 
itations or boundaries, it is known the 
world over from the savage tribes to 
our most advanced civilization, and I 
believe that every one of us in child- 
hood has at sometime endeavored to 
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create a picture. Place into the hands 
of a child a crayon, pencil or piece of 
chalk, and if it cannot satisfy itself with 
a little drawing the result spells dis- 
couragement, and the child regards its 
hands as troublesome and disobedient. 
The divine spark of culture burns 
every where, and if discovered, many 
who have fallen would likely have 


- found the righteous way. 


Wonderful experiences have been 
made in testing the appreciation of art 
in children who have been deprived of 
all such joys. On one occasion a settle- 
ment worker was invited to bring a 
group of fourteen children from what 
she termed a neighborhood where chil- 
dren would be least responsive to cul- 
tural influences, as basket ball, base- 
ball and other sports here held sway. 
These children were taken to a large 
room filled with works of art from all 
parts of the world, and where practi- 
cally every cabinet stands open with- 
out lock or key. The worker stood 
aghast when, with but a few words of 
caution not to touch anything, since 
their hands were not yet trained in that 
direction, and a child might have 
crushed an ornament from sheer fear of 
dropping it, the door was closed. In 
less than five minutes the door of the 
museum was opened to find, what was 
formerly a noisy, shouting gang, all on 
their tip toes whispering to one another, 
some in front of a cabinet of carved 
ivories, others enchanted by the mys- 
terious glow of the rock crystals, the 
beautifully colored silk brocades, the 
enamels, and even the Greek and Ro- 
man glass had made its friends in this 
little group of inexperienced art lovers. 
There was something in this room to 
please every taste; everything from a 
simple, well colored vase to the finest 
of glass and pottery, and works of art. 
The experiment was a simple one but I 
would have no fear in placing into the 
hands of any child from the street a 
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piece of art, other than the danger that 
might happen by placing a flower in 
those same hands. He would not throw 
it away, would not drop it, but out of 
sheer love might crush it m his hands. 
Unfortunately, some of us still feel 
that Art does not belong to the people, 
but is aristocratic, intended for a se- 
lected few, when as a matter of fact it 
is the most democratic thing in the 
world; it knows no limitation, as to 
power, other than to interpret and to 
execute. It knows no country, race 
or religion and often drops its choicest 
blessings where least expected. 


WaT PAILADELPHIA 1s Dorna 


It might interest you to know some- 
thing of the School Art League, which 
was organized last year and is in a 
flourishing state. Its members are 
school children who belong to the art 
clubs of the high and junior high 
schools of Philadelphia. Its purpose 
1S: — 

(A) To develop and promote an appreci- 
ation of beauty in the schools of 
Philadelphia and vicinity and to 
enlist the co-operation of all those 
interested in art or education. 

(B) To plan and make possible for the 
members opportunity for ad- 
vanced technical training and for 
the discussion of art objects. 

(C) To collect and exhibit works of art in 
the schools of Philadelphia. 

(D) To encourage visits to museums, art 
galleries, and historical places and 
monuments. 

(E) To co-operate in arranging plays, 
school pageants, fashion shows 
and other school art activities. 


The time has come when “‘Competi- 
tive Esthetics’’—must be recognized 
as we have in the past stressed “‘Com- 
petitive Athletics.” 

Realizing the cultural value of the 
school Art League, the Art Alliance is 
planning to give it a permanent home, 
and for this purpose a garage in the 
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rear of their property will be converted 
into galleries, club rooms and an audi- 
torium. 

Another movement of considerable 
importance for the young people of 
Philadelphia is the launching of the 
Circulating Picture Club which prom- 
ises to be a factor in bringing the very 
finest of art in the way of painting to 
those who possibly could not afford to 
own a fine pamting. The membership 
dues to the Club will be $10.00 a year, 
which entitles one to have in their 
home a painting, etching or engraving 
for two months, thus allowing a mem- 
ber six canvases during the year. The 
best artists are co-operating with us in 
the thought of possibly—aultimately— 
effecting sales, and are placing nomi- 
nal prices ranging from $10.00 to $300 
on their works of art. The average 
price we figure will be about $75.00. 
I know of several instances where par- 
ents have signified their intention of 
taking out membership for their chil- 
dren, in the thought that they can se- 
lect their own paintings for their rooms. 

Within a few weeks arrangements 
will be made in the Philadelphia 
schools to have displays for inexpen- 
sive home furnishings. Lectures and 
discussions will be held and illustra- 
tions will be given to show how un- 
interesting rooms can be rearranged to 
make them attractive. 


From DARKNESS INTO LIGHT 


I am a firm believer of bringing the 
influence of art whenever and wherever 
possible into child life. Referring 
again to the section of Philadelphia 
where living is congested and the 
streets are bad, we find children hope- 
lessly groping in the dark for the right 
kind of recreation. All children would 
play alike if given the opportunity, but 
play as every thing else in child life 
should be directed. Here we see lit- 
tle groups gathered about a cigar store 
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window, possibly gazing at a worthless 
picture; further on another group is get- 
ting what enjoyment they can from a 
a broken down hurdy-gurdy. Others 
playing in the street with makeshift 
toys—a child endeavoring to fasten a 
wheel on a little soap box or trying to 
fly a kite in a little court where not 
a breath of air stirs; some throwing 
stones. Back of all this is real energy 
going to waste, through sheer undirect- 
ed play. Surround these children with 
examples of love, truth-and-character 
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building influences, direct their hands 
into constructive channels; give the 
child the thrill of seeing its own hands 
do something constructive and worth 
while, and you prove to the child that: 
the hand can be, with a mind and heart, 
made to do something worth while. 
If it does not produce a great picture it 
can at least record and can do some- 
thing that will please. When he first 
takes his little picture under his arm 
and goes home, we know we have won 
out. 


Every-Child—What He Needs and What We Have to 
Offer Him in Education 


By Dr. Benrason C. GRUENBERG 
Managing Director, American Association for Medical Progress, New York City 


Wwe are we concerned with the 
needs of Every-child? It is be- 
cause we have been nurtured upon the 
magic word of the 19th Century— 
democracy. In protest against the 
doctrine of divine right to rule, to 
abuse, to exploit, democracy emerged 
from the tyranny and brutality of pre- 
ceding ages by violent revolution. It 
denies superiority to lords and kings, 
and asserts the equality of all men. 
Whatever is virtuous and of good 
repute in the noble of all time, that 
democracy claims for all men. What- 
ever is desirable and worthy, whether 
material or spiritual, whether as indul- 
gence or as honor, that democracy 
seeks to make available to all. 

The ethics of democracy is the cate- 
gorical imperative: What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. Our 
conduct must be so guided that our 
acts should be approved as suitable for 
all under like circumstances. We can- 
not tolerate one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, although we may 


conceive one law for the blondes and 
another for the brunettes. 

The unpardonable sin of democracy 
is discrimination—a word that once 
implied understanding and apprecia- 
tion. In education as in government 
we have tried to avoid discrimination. 
We have tried to make our schools be 
all things'to all men, women and chil- 
dren. For example, we use the same 
primer to teach the reading of English 
to adults of foreign birth as we do to 
introduce our native infants to the 
art brought from the East by Cad- 
mus. 

It is in all ways fitting that in this 
land of freedom and opportunity edu- 
cation should promise success to Every- 
child, for that is what Every-child 
needs. In monarchies they have heirs 
apparent, and heirs presumptive, and 
heirs sinister or what not; but in this 
country every boy is a potential presi- 
dent, without regard to family history 
or social graces or economic status. 
Look at Andrew Jackson, look at Abra- 
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ham Lincoln—and look at some of the 
others. 

Between forty and fifty years ago the 
population had grown so large that 
nearly every boy old enough to sell 
newspapers was able to figure out that 
while one fellow’s chance of becoming 
president was about as good as an- 
other’s, the chance for any individual 
was too small to bank on; and we had 
to seek elsewhere for symbols of suc- 
cess. It is interesting and significant 
that during our four or five generations 
of democracy we did not until almost 
yesterday discover for ourselves what 
is worth while for Every-child, or for 
men and women. All these years we 
have proceeded on the assumption that 
the great virtue of equal opportunity 
for all was that it enables every child to 
rise to the top and become president, 
or that it enabled every person to sell 
cheaper, or make more money, or drive 
faster, or outdistance the whole werld 
in some other way. Success meant do- 
ing what others are doing, only more 
so. That is to say, we have neither 
lived consistently on the theory that 
all are truly equal, whatever that 
means, nor allowed each individual and 
the community to make the best use of 
our inequalities. We have rather de- 
veloped a doctrine regarding human 
relations and human values which 
seems to-day to threaten the interests 
of Every-child and the purposes of 
democracy. 

This doctrine holds: first, that suc- 
cess means a competitive advantage, 
and second, that it is open to every- 
body. If the first part of this were true, 
then in the nature of the case the vast 
majority of our children are doomed to 
failure in advance. The consolation 
that we give to the losers is hardly 
ingenuous, when we say to them col- 
lectively, ““You could have won too, if 
you had run a little faster, if you 
had tried a little harder, or breathed 


a little deeper, or skimped a little 
closer.” 


NARROWING INFLUENCE OF 
COMPETITIVE ÅTTITUDE 


Our schools have been operating on 
substantially the same assumptions as 
our political and economic ventures: 
namely, that everybody can do what 
anybody can. do, and that success con- 
sists of beating the others. In school, 
recognition and distinction have come 
only to the superlative. It is not 
enough to spell well, it is necessary to 
spell best. One can pass with sixty or 
seventy per cent, but one remains 
quite invisible except at the head of the 
class or the foot. Moreover, there is 
implied a perpetual reproach to all ex- 
cept the leaders for being below the 
top. If we do manage, through im- 
proved technique, to raise the level of 
Every-child’s performance, there is still 
failure and disgrace for the majority, 
since the relative positions remam 
about the same, and it is only the rela- 
tive position that counts. We seem 
never to have realized that we have 
made it more interesting for many 
children to go to the foot of the class, 
or to disgrace themselves notoriously 
than to break their hearts trying to do 
the impossible. As in the competitions 
of business and the rivalries of social 
display, success is reserved for the 
record breakers. 

In our sincere effort to put the prin- 
ciple of equality into practice we have 
made of the school a machine for the 
identical treatment of all children; and 
so long as the school remains such a 
machine we must continue to reap fail- 
ure with its concommitants for most of 
the children. A narrow range of re- 
quirements limits school success in the 
first place to the comparatively few 
children whose interests and capacities 
are similar to the interests and capaci- 
ties of the teachers. Identical proce- 
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second place those who may have in- 
terests and capacities for scholastic 
work, but whose individual methods 
and rates of development are different 
from those envisaged by the teacher. 
And finally, it is only the best that 
counts, since the competitive attitude 
is attached to all activities and con- 
tinues through all the grades. So far 
as concerns the schools, whether con- 
sidered as an agency for training or as a 
means for separating the fit from the 
unfit, the majority of children have 
failed miserably; they cannot meet the 
demands made upon them at all, or toa 
satisfactory degree. 


FAILURE AND Success Hasrrs 


. We already know, of course, that 
one can become a pretty good citizen 
and a fairly prosperous one without 
briliant school achievement. What 
harm is there then in the failures ac- 
cumulated during the school period? 
The harm is of two different kinds. 
In ‘the first place, it discredits the 
school with too many people: it is the 
school that has failed, and with many 
who have overcome the first handicaps 
there still lingers hostility toward 
school and schooling, so that it be- 
~ comes difficult for the school to enlist 
the support and help which it needs to 
fit itself for better service in the future. 

In the second place, ‘the failure with 
the individual child is too often a per- 
manent one. It shows itself in Jack of 
self-confidence, in suspicion of author- 
ity, in envy and hatred of the successful 
ones, in mental depressions, and in 
anti-social attitudes. All this is quite 
apart from any concrete gain in the 
way of knowledge or skill that the indi- 
vidual may or may not have acquired, 
and’ quite apart from the burden of 
cost due to‘ repeaters and other evi- 
dences of inefficiency in our manage- 
ment of children. I am speaking now 
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only of the effect of failure of many . 
children to meet the approval and 
recognition which our competitive 
conduct of schools reserves for the 
select few. 

We know to-day that there are in 
our population vast numbers of indi- 
viduals of normal abilities who are 
nevertheless failures; and we know that 
failure is a habit. We know also that 
success is a habit. But this habit is 
not to be acquired as a result of ex- 
hortation and competitive stimulation. 
We ought to be able to see that these 
methods must produce more failures 
than successes. Every-child needs to 
experience success, if he is to get the 
habit, not merely have it dangled be- 
fore him as something to pursue; that 
may serve for asses. Moreover, he 
needs to experience success because 
only so can he come to have confidence 
in his own abilities and undertakings, 
only so can he come to have satisfac- 
tory relations with others. But Every- 
child must experience failure, too; for 
only so can he discover his limitations, 
only so can he discover what is worth 
his trying for, and what is better left to 
others, only so can he acquire due re- 
spect for the achievements of those 
who play different games. 


Tum RIVALRY APPEAL 


It is not to be assumed that the 
school has arbitrarily imposed its com- 
petitions upon the child, nor that busi- 
ness has somehow arbitrarily imposed 
its competitive attitude upon the 
school. This thing we call competition 
seems to arise spontaneously in very 
young children—during the second 
year, as a rule—and shows itself as 
jealousy or envy. We have to accept 
it as one of the elements in that well 
known but poorly understood human 
nature; we have to use it constructively 
so far as we are able; it does no good to 
deplore the fact that human nature in- 
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cludes this possibility. On the other 
hand, rivalry is nothing to glorify as the 
sole or chief basis for incentive and 
stimulation to human achievement, for 
it is not that. It is something to ac- 
cept and to guide; it should not be 
repressed, but neither should it be 
cultivated out of due proportion. 

One of the earliest uses that we make 
for Every-child of this competitive at- 
titude is in suggesting for him a great 
variety of activities. Whatever per- 
formance brings to a possible rival 
favorable attention will make the child 
attempt to do the same; he must do 
the same to preserve his self-esteem. 
This is on a par with the performance 
of a child, who at a very early age ate 
some detested spinach which the 
mother had threatened to bestow upon 
another child. Similar episodes have 
been reported from other states, and 
even from other continents. The child 
is incapable of making comparisons, or 
of seeing others make comparisons, 
without intruding his own ego into the 
situation. To the untrained mind, the 
immature spirit, different means always 
better or worse, nicer or uglier, liked 
or disliked. Therefore, whenever the 
child sees himself contrasted or com- 
pared with a possible rival, he feels the 
satisfaction of being approved, tothedis- 
credit of the other, or the resentment of 
being disapproved to the glory of the 
rival; and there can be no compromise. 

When the child gets into the larger 
group, he receives more suggestions of 
stunts to try; he gets the satisfaction of 
succeeding in some, but his pride is 
often wounded by his failing in others. 
Where the teacher or other guide is 
content to praise success and to ignore 
failure, Every-child can discover within 
himself new capacities; and he can also 
discover that some specialties are not 
for him. Through this trial and error 
method, Every-child can get not only 
the satisfaction of excelling others, but 


what is quite as important, the satis- 
faction of admiring others. This is 
possible, however, only where the va- 
riety of activities and materials for 
experimenting is sufficient to insure for 
Every-child an opportunity to succeed 
and to draw upon himself the approv- 
ing or admiring attention of others. 
Any child who fails in all trials, who 
sees others get ahead of him in every 
stunt, never learns to admire; he learns 
only to envy and to hate, and eventu- 
ally to disparage the performance of 
others. He is left starved and athirst 
in a land of many but sour grapes. 

The appeal to rivalry has been used 
increasingly by all grades of schools not 
merely to stimulate the individual 
child to maximum effort, but also to 
arouse loyalty to the group. This is a 
legitimate instrument for the socializ- 
ing of Every-child’s relations to others. 
It seems to me, however, that it has 
not been used sufficiently, and alto- 
gether too much. 

This appeal is used too much where 
it leaves with most children a perma- 
nent attitude of rivalry as an ultimate 
criterion of values. Every-child should 
be given an opportunity at some stage 
in his development to learn that there 
are many differences between indi- 
viduals, between groups, between per- 
formances, between values, that are in 
no way invidious. Our excessive ex- 
ploitation of rivalry in group contests 
almost never brings the child to such 
realization. This failure shows itself 
in our spiritual provincialisms, our nar- 
row partizanships, our perverted patri- 
otisms. We visit a gallery, for example, 
and ask the guide to show us the most 
beautiful picture; we ask the librarian 
for the greatest novel or the best maga- 
zine, for the best poem or play; we ask 
the lecturer to tell us who was the 
greatest scientist, or perhaps the great- 
est man; and the editor must inform 
us which is the best summer resort in 
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the state or the best religion. We turn 
to culture in the hope of learning which 
is the best style of architecture or the 
most beautiful music. This pursuit of 
the best, this cult of the superlative is 
no indication of our opulence; it does 
not imply that we have already pessed 
beyond the second or third best It 
suggests rather our poverty of imagina- 
tion and appreciation, our lacs of 
standards, and our acceptance of rather 
crude quantitative measures of value. 
There may be some relation between 
the length of a poem and its other 
virtues; it is the length alone that we 
can measure. A psychiatrist tells of a 
man who became the bass drum in a 
band because his sense of inferiority 
stood in the way of his achieving a 
distinctive place in his community; 
with the drum he could make more 
noise than anybody else, and so redeem 
his self-regard. No questions are asked 
as to the value of this noise; it is enough 
that it is a superlative noise. 


DANGERS or SUCH APPEALS 


We use the competitive feelings too 
little when we allow them to remain 
attached to values that are relatively 
unimportant instead of drawing them 
on to higher levels of appreciaticn, and 
when we allow them to remein at- 
tached to primary groups instead of 
extending them to larger anc more 
significant relationships. Too often 
Every-child comes out of such expe- 
riences with very keen entkusiasm 
about the outcome of contests, bat with 
very little concern in the refinement of 
performance. Whether it is in athlet- 
ics or in bouts, in chess or in golf, the 
interest remains too often that af back- 
ing the winner. There is a story of a 
Persian prince on a visit to on= of the 
western capitals; every effort was made 
to show him the best there was for his 
entertainment. One morning the mas- 
ter of ceremonies announced that they 
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would go to the races. “And what are 
the races?” asked the inquiring poten- 
tate. The master of ceremonies ex- 
plained. The prince did not wish to go 
to the races. “In my country,” he 
said, “it has been known for a long 
time that some horses can run faster 
than others.” ; 

Many thousands of people in this 
country can be warmed up almost any 
summer day, or depressed, because the 
baseball team that won wore pink and 
green sox instead of yellow and purple 
(I am not sure about the exact colors);. 
we are not concerned with the business 
and political deals that exploit our 
enthusiasm-——not for the national game, 
but for the betting odds; not for our 
loyalties, but for our childish attach- 
ments to a symbol or a name. We 
compare census figures for the largest 
village in the county, but are not con- 
cerned with the kind of people or with 
the kinds of lives they live. We scan 
the papers eagerly to find out who paid 
the largest income tax in our town; but 
we are not greatly concerned about the 
methods by which largest incomes are 
obtained. In the same way we are 
sensitive to adverse criticism of our 
family, our town, our party, our ward; 
we are apt to feel that our innermost 
loyalties are affronted by a reflection 
upon the esthetic qualities of the state 
capitol. We resent all such criticism 
and seek to silence it. Most of us have 
not discovered that it is more impor- 
tant to remove the cause or occasion for 
criticism than to remove or silence the 
critic. In some countries it is high 
treason for a citizen to entertain the 
thought that something in the land 
falls slightly short of perfection. 

Every-child needs to learn to be 
jealous wisely, to be jealous of honor, 
let us say, rather than of prizes and 
ribbons, to be jealous of his country’s 
honor rather than of her prowess or 
power, He must learn some time to 
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forego spinach, for which he doesn’t 
care, even if others get large quantities 
of it! On the other hand, he must learn 
to take it however much he dislikes it, 
if it seems to be needed for the com- 
munity’s health, for example. Educa- 
tion in rivalry is far from complete un- 
til Every-child is prepared to sacrifice 
honors and labels for the larger and the 
lasting welfare. 

The dangers that lurk in the con- 
ventional appeals to rivalry are ap- 
parent on all sides. Winners are lim- 
ited by too easy success to a cheap 
conceit and complacency. “When I 
succeed,” says Zarathustra, “T ask my- 
self, Have I been playing with loaded 
dice?” Having no need to try strange 
feats, we acquire an affectation of con- 
tempt for the achievements that di- 
verge too far from our own specialties; 
this is true, for example, of the greasy 
grind’s attitude toward the athlete as 
well as of the latter’s attitude toward 
scholarship. It is as true of the regard 
which the successful business man and 
the bohemian artist have for each 
other. All this makes for mutual dis- 
trust and for absence of sympathy. 
On the other hand, as already noted, 
are the byproducts of habitual failure— 
inferiority complexes, the affectation 
of disdain toward conventional values, 
envy of the successful, with bitterness 
and hostility toward the group. 

Every-child, then, needs to experience 
both failure and success in his com- 
petitive relations with others; and he 
must have opportunity and guidance to 
help him transcend those childish rival- 
ries that he will experience without our 
assistance. What have weto offer him? 


Home ATMOSPHERE Nor ENOUGH 


There is of course the home, which, 
as everybody knows, is a most power- 
ful agency in molding character. I 
think that it is fair to say, however, 
that the community cannot safely 


abandon Every-child to such education 
as the best home can furnish, without 
deliberately supplementing it with 
other instruments. For one thing, the 
number of children in the best home is 
rather limited; and part of Every- 
child’s need is to become acquainted 
with many different individualities. 
For another thing, the number of 
adults in the best home is also rather 
restricted; and Every-child needs di- 
rectly as well as indirectly the minis- 
trations of a considerable number of 
more or less expert specialists. We 
realize, for example, that the mere 
physical upbringing of the child calls 
for pediatrists and dentists and com- 
mon physicians, with occasional aid 
from orthopedists and orthodontists 
and orthodietition and other straight- 
eners. It is only the best of homes that 
have such aids at easy command, or 
that even know when to send for the 
doctor. On the side. of education, 
which includes all the influences that 
will make Every-child the sort of adult 
that he eventually becomes, the needs 
seem to be growing more urgent, where- 
as their manifestations are always 
rather obscure; even the best of homes 
is not to-day equipped to recognize all 
the needs and to turn to the source of 
supply. But with the best of inten- 
tions, finally, Every-child has not as- 
sured himself the best of homes. Every- 
child is not to be blamed for this sit- 
uation; neither, if we can help it, is 
he to be penalized. Indeed, we cannot 
disregard any child without risk of in- 
jury to the rest. And that is a very 
comprehensive reason for the commu- 
nity taking serious concern to meet the 
needs of Every-child. It will avail the 
best of homes but little to insure to 
their own children what modern science 
and thought can furnish, and leave the 
others to shift for themselves: sooner or 
later a certain proportion of these shel- 


tered and cultured and civilized chil- 
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dren will become adults—and they will 
have to deal with and live with those 
makeshift others. 


RECOGNIZING THE INDIVIDUAL 


The first thing that the modern 
school, as the community’s educational 
agency, can offer Every-child, is a frenk 
recognition of his individuality. In 
spite of our worthy traditions, which 
have served a very useful purpose dur- 
ing the past hundred and fifty years, 
we are not “born equal.” From what- 
ever angle we approach the facts, there 
is no getting around them; no two 
children are exactly alike. This the 
leaders in our schools have already dis- 
covered. Let us understand tis. 
When we speak of leaders in our schools 
we sometimes mean the forward look- 
ing, inquiring, experimenting men and 
women, whose understanding and 
thought are years in advance of our 
routine practice. But we sometimes 
mean the men and women who are of- 
ficially in charge of our school machin- 
ery. It is very fortunate when tkese 
two groups are identical; but there is no 
necessary connection. And for the 
present we. intend the former group 
when we say the leaders. We have nad 
enough experience now to learn that 
the prevailing forms of group instruc- 
tion and of school organization insure 
to Every-child all the evils of competi- 
tive stimulation and direction, with 
very few of the benefits, in addition to 
tremendous waste and inefficiency. In- 
cidentally we have discovered that 
much of our difficulty lies in the tacit 
assumption of certain kinds of equelity 
among children; we can offer to make 
amends by henceforth considering 
Every-child as a potential personality, 
instead of a probable Robot. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS Are Dorne 


Concretely, what does this imply? 
It means in the first place that from 
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his initiation into the mysteries of edu- 
cation Every-child must be offered the 
widest possible range of experiences, 
and the freest possible choice among 
them. The kindergartens and the 
Montessori schools and the more mod- 
ern infant schools have shown us, in 
contrast to the more formal schools and 
nurseries, and in contrast too with the 
best homes, that Every-child has re- 
sources for activity, for invention, for 
ingenuity, that are commonly left fal- 
low. I do not mean that Every-child 
is talented in the older use of that 
term, but that each normal individual 
has capacities that are worth cultivat- 
ing, although most of them may bear 
no direct relation to earning a living. 
And in recent years it has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that even the 
so-called essentials of education, the 
tools of intercourse and computing, the 
basic knowledge which we want all to 
have in common, can be better trans- 
mitted when individual differences are 
recognized than they can when such 
differences are ignored, as they are in 
the traditional and standardized school 
organization. 

We are already offering greatly en- 
riched curricula in spite of the earnest 
and vigorous opposition to fads and 
frills; we have wide ranges of electives, 
especially in the upper grades, and con- 
siderable freedom of choice. We also 
offer very many extra-curricular op- 
portunities, from the lowest grade to 
the highest. We have all sorts of hand- 
work and art, shops and laboratories, 
music and dramatics, excursions and 
assemblies, projects and public per- 
formances. What more could we offer 
Every-child? 

A second need, concrete enough 
though rather elusive, is the procedure 
of the school. Every-child must not 
only get his education out of the mate- 
rial that he manipulates most effec- 
tively and satisfyingly; he must get it in 
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his own way, and at his own pace. 
Experience shows that here also the 
needs are quite compatible with what 
is feasible; it is actually possible to al- 
low each individual to go his own pace. 
We can offer this, just as some schools, 
some public schools even, have already 
offered to install chairs and tables of 
assorted sizes, to match the measure- 
ment of Every-child, instead of making 
all children use seats and desks of 
standard uniform dimensions. 

In the third place, closely related to 
the procedure but still more difficult to 
grasp and standardize, is the attitude of 
the teacher to Every-child’s initiative 
and activity. We should acknowledge 
the child’s effort and performance on 
their merit, first of all regardless of 
what others do. The child’s growth 
must be in terms of his own past per- 
formance, his achievement quotient in 
terms of his ability. We must of course 
discover norms for groups, just as we 
must discover the child’s individual 
capacity; but comparisons need not be 
odious because they need never be in- 
vidious. There is available abundant 
incentive without constant appeal to 
what others have done. What is more 
difficult is for the teacher to accept the 
child’s efforts and experimentations 
without prejudice. We must offer 
Every-child teachers who are them- 
selves individualities who refuse to be 
caught in the grind of the machine. 
After all, most of us do not know what 
is worthy, or safe, or proper, except as 
we have learned what is worthy, or 
safe, or proper. Yet the progress of 
society no less than the salvation of the 
individual depends upon Every-child 
being free to find out new activities, 
new thoughts, new modes of expression 
that are worthy and safe, and eventually 
also proper. In short, we must offer 
Every-child the opportunity to do and 
be not the best possible, but his best. 


What remains of value in our demo- 
cratic tradition is not that we give 
Every-child a standardized school pro- 
gram identical for all, without dis- 
crimination, but that we discriminat- 
ingly give Every-child the opportunity, 
the counsel, the guidance he needs 
for becoming the most useful mem- 
ber of the democratic community 
that lies within him—but always him- 
self. , 

We recognize that there are limita- 
tions upon individualism that are in- 
herent in the nature of the world we 
live in, and in the nature of human re- 
lationships. We have made the mis- 
take of assuming that these limitations 
can somehow be met by the restric- 
tions, prohibitions, rules and regimen- 
tations which constitute so large a part 
of our education to-day. Let us, out of 
consideration for the needs of Every- 
child, offer to reopen the question with- 
out prejudice. For example, how true 
is it that the more thoroughly we drill 
Every-child under our influence in the 
ideas and ideals, in the vocabularies 
and the values, in the prejudices and 
the principles, if you will, which our 
grandparents imposed upon us, the 
more certain is it that he will never be 
himself, or that he will not fit into the 
life of his times ten or twenty years 
hence? This is another way of saying 
that in our zeal to transmit to Every- 
child the best that has been accumu- 
lated from the past, we must realize 
that the best is not a body of doctrine, 
or standard practice, or a routine of 
culture and propriety. The best we 
have so far is a point of view, a way of 
attacking problems, a look into the 
future, a confidence that the infant of 
homo sapions will be quite as com- 
petent an organism in the middle of the 
20th Century as he was a hundred or a 
thousand or three thousand years earl- 
ier—which is considerable. 


Pre-School Development and Education 


By Dr. ARNOLD GESELL 
Director of Psycho-C-inic, Yale University 


Wa. does education begin? 
When the child enters school, 
takes up his primer, and spells out his 
first reading lesson? No, this is a very 
far cry from his first lesson. Long be- 
fore he is able to lift a book and hold it 
steadily before his eyes he has had a 
multitude of preparatory lessons to 
master. ; 

When he is a tiny infant he cannot 
“see” a book, nor hold even his own 
head steadily. At four months he can 


perceive a book, should one be placed — 


near him. At six months he can 
reach and grasp it. At nine months 
he could bang it or put it into his 
mouth. At twelve months his pleasure 
would be to tear out its leaves. At 
eighteen months he may adorn its 
pages with scrawls and scribbles. At 
two years he may be ready to look at 
some of its pictures. At three years he 
may be interested in one of its short and 
simple stories. At four years he may be 
able to turn its pages; he will then per- 
haps respect books sufficiently to permit 
them to rest safely on their shelves and 
not use them as toys or building blocks. 
But we scarcely expect him to have 
much spontaneous concern for those 
rows of ink lines that we call printed 
words, You see he has so much else to 
learn, that this part of his education is 
well postponed two or more years. He 
must or should learn to speak before he 
learns to read; he must learn things be- 
fore he learns symbols; he must acquire 
all sorts of motor, moral and social con- 
trol before he is ready for the primer. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRE-SCHOOL AGE 


School teachers call the three R’s the 
fundamentals; but even these funda- 
mentals must rest on a deeper founda- 


tion of life lessons which can be learned 
only in the home and nursery. And 
when you seriously count up all of these 
preliminary life lessons, and measure 
their psychological significance, you 
come to the startling conclusion that 
the most important part of the child’s 
education is acquired before he is even 
admitted into an elementary school. 

This, of course, does not mean that 
we ought to close our schools and 
academies! There is enough left for 
them todo. We wish to suggest, how- 
ever, that they could do infinitely more, 
if we sent them somewhat higher grade, 
better educated recruits. Get your 
child ready for school is a new slogan on 
which we can hang a new philosophy of 
education, which will recognize the 
developmental value of the pre-school 
years, and use them more farsightedly 
for laying the foundations of mental 
health. 

It is literally true that the mind de- 
velops more rapidly in the pre-school 
age than at any other period of life. 
In early infancy this growth is so swift 
you can almost see the increments from 
week to week and month to month. 
And yet this miracle of mental progress 
is so much taken for grantedthat we are 
in danger of missing some of its marvels 
and of forgetting its educational sig- 
nificance. In fact we are in danger of 
thinking that the mind just grows any- 
way, and that we do not have to worry 
about educational problems until the 
child reaches school age. 

The growth of the mind is in reality 
no more predetermined than the 
zrowth of the body. Both of them 
need healthy stimulation, wholesome 
diet. Just as the early growth of the 
ohysique can be improved by hygiene, 
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PRE-SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


so can the early growth of the mind be 
improved. The mental welfare of the 
pre-school child is not something which 
may be left to unaided Providence or to 
careless neglect. Even young children 
should be held up to certain minimum 
educational standards. 

We know altogether too little about 
what these standards should be. We 
have standards for weight and height; 
but very few for achievement, conduct, 
mental health. And if there is any- 
thing which is not satisfactory in the 
child’s behavior, we are too readily in- 
clined to believe that he will outgrow 
his difficulties. 

The intelligent parent carefully fol- 
lows the growth curve of the child as 
indicated by inches and pounds. She 
wants her child from infancy to make 
consistent gains. Although mental 
growth cannot be measured with the 
same precision, it is equally desirable 
that we should have behavior stand- 
ards or educational standards which will 
help us to keep the child up to his par. 


STUDIES oF THM YALÐ PsycHo-Cirmic 


The Yale Psycho-Clinic has for sev- 
eral years been interested in this prob- 
lem of standards of mental growth in 
children of pre-school age. Accord- 
ingly we have made a series of studies 
of some 500 normal children at ten 
ascending levels of their development, 
—at one, four, six, nine, twelve and 
eighteen months and at two, three, 
four and five years. Fifty children 
were studied at each of these levels to 
determine their significant characteris- 
tics with respect to motor ability, lan- 
guage, general intelligent behavior, 
and personal social behavior. 

This investigation has furnished us 
with an outline of the progressive stages 
of normal mental development, and 
given us some preliminary conception 
of what a child “ought” to be at these 
stages. 
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Through a series of motion pictures 
we have recorded certain phases of our 
study of pre-school children, designed 
to show both the scientific and practi- 
cal significance of the earliest stages of 
growth. The infant’s mental growth 
is so swift, so elusive, and withal so 
familiar, that its true wonder tends to 
escape us. This film is probably unique 
in the ‘youthfulness of the principals 
who enact the drama. The youngest 
subject is just one month of age; others 
are four months, six, nine, twelve, 
eighteen months, and two, three, four 
and five years of age. These children 
appear on the screen in the order of 
their ages; and thus the spectator gets a 
sequence of cross sectional views, which 
build up a cumulative impression of the 
speed and richness of development in 
infancy. 

The mind does not prove to be too 
intangible for representation on the 
screen. The psychologist through his 
observations and experiments studies 
the mental factor by recording and 
measuring the objective behavior. 
This motion picture is a record of the 
behavior of normal children in various 
situations which portray their psy- 
chological maturity and capacity. 
Nearly all the pictures are closeups and 
reveal the details of the child’s charac- 
teristic reactions to the psychological 
test situations which are used to meas- 
ure his development. 

The one-month old babe blinks but 
cannot even hold up his head; the four- 
months babe gazes at a one-inch cubical 
block placed before him but fails to 
pick it up; the six-months-old infant 
seizes the block with executive direct- 
ness and puts it to the mouth; the nine- 
months infant bangs it against a cup in 
combining play; the year-old subject 
unwraps it from a paper covering; the 
eighteen-months youngster stands on 
his own feet and builds a tall tower of 
blocks; the two-year-old assembles a 
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pile of blocks with deftness; the three- 
year-old builds a bridge of them: the 
four-year-old, a more difficult gate; and 
the five-year-old caps the climax by re- 
producing from memory a complicated 
stairway model presented by the ex- 
aminer. And so the reactions to the 
building blocks furnish a cinema sum- 
mary of the child’s mental growth. 
These reactions and many others have 
been studied in several hundreds of 
children at the Yale Psycho-Clinic and 
have been standardized into behavior 
norms for developmental diagnosis. 

The cinema shows the subjects re- 
sponding to various psychological tests. 
A vigorous nine-months-old baby 
spends a tantalizirig minute on the 
screen ina persistent and finally success- 
ful attempt to pick up a pellet with a 
fine pincer-like prehension. A year- 
old boy places a block in a form board. 
A four-year-old captures a psychologi- 
cal fish in a motor co-ordination 
test. 

One of the chapters in the film is 
entitled, “The Evolution of Man.” 
This is a graded series of children’s 
drawings, which are projected’ on the 
screen in dissolving sequence and show 
the ascent of man from a primitive 
scribble to a boldly executed kinder- 
garten creation of the human form. 

The motion pictures were made in 
the psycho-clinical laboratory. The 
mothers co-operated at every turn and 
it was found that the children were 
neither frightened nor distracted by 
the grinding camera. The youngest in- 
fants were blissfully unaware, and the 
older ones were too interested in the 
psychological test situations to do any- 
thing but attend to the task in hand. 

Although these reels were the out- 
growth of a scientific research, the 
scenario includes glimpses of the prac- 
tical work of a psychological clinic and 
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of a baby welfare station, and indicate 
the importance of keeping the total 
development of young children under 
systematic supervision. 

The cinema cannot, of course, make 
the psychic essence of the mind visible 
on the screen. It serves, however, to 
sharpen our perception for the psychol- 
ogy of infancy, and to inform our faith 
in the dynamic importance of early 
growth and education. 


Worup Premium on PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILD 


Since the war the world has begun to 
place a new premium on the physical 
and mental life of the infant. Within 
the past five years, England and Amer- 
ica have both manifested a growing 
concern in the education of the pre- 
school child. The British Parliament 
has given legislative encouragement to 
the establishment of nursery schools 
for children from two to five years of 
age, whose attendance at such a school 
“ig necessary or desirable for their 
healthy physical and mental develop- 
ment.” A comparable nursery school 
movement has taken root in the 
United States, and it is certain that the 
whole pre-school period of childhood is 
gradually coming under some form of 
socialized, educational control. 

This does not mean that we must 
presently congregate all of our pre- 
school children into institutional nurs- 
eries. The great problem is to assist 
the home and the parent, not to dis- 
placethem. The natural and the basic 
agency for the educational nurture of 
the pre-school child is his own home, 
with his own father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, and even his own grandparents. 
To make that home most effective in 
rearing the child for which it was really 
created, is a durable social prob- 
lem. 


Every-Child—How He Develops Spiritually 


By Mrs. ELLA Lyman CABOT 
Boston, Mass. 


HE subject I have chosen is almost 

a continuation of a talk I gave at 
Providence about three years ago to 
the National Conference of Social 
Workers on the general subject of the 
religious life of the child. Within that 
very great subject I shall simply take 
examples of what it is in the experience 
of children that leads to spiritual de- 
velopment and, in cases of wrong-doing, 
to spiritual conversion. I am going to 
take ilJustrations from four different 
points of view. 

I 


The first of these is what I might 
call Spiritual Development through Sym- 
pathy. How frequently does one come 
up in school against the utterly dis- 
couraged boy or girl. Just the other 
day a girl came to me and told me that 
she had failed in five out of seven of her 
examinations and that she had failed 
so badly there was very little hope. 
J had been her teacher in ethics and 
I agreed that there was very little hope 
for her in the academic line. However, 
I said to her (because I felt hopeless of 
success in scholarship): 


Your failure does not much matter. 
Academic success is relatively unimportant 
in life; but a failure is an indication of 
direction. It says you are trying to go here, 
now that is a mistake, go this way. 


Then I added: 


You are the type of girl that I know has 
an interest in and desire for becoming a 
good nurse. That is about the best thing 
anybody can be, a good, sympathetic 
trained nurse, and perhaps this particular 
failure will help to turn you to that other 
direction. 


Well, her face has been blossoming 
since then. She had thought herself a 


total failure. She sees now that she 
may still be a great success. 

As a very different case of sympathy 
and one that led to spiritual reform, 
an example came to me directly from 
the lips of the girl herself. At nineteen, 
she told me a story of her childhood 
when she was perhaps six or seven. 
Like many of us she had been stealing. 
Has not almost everybody stolen some- 
thing at some period of life? This child 
had wandered out into the kitchen one 
day in search of food and there she 
saw on the table eleven cents. A great 
desire for candy came over her and 
she borrowed this eleven cents. The 
cook came in and said, “ Where is that 
money?” The child hastily hid it and 
the cook went away, the child saying 
vehemently, “I have not got it, you 
can search me all over.” When the 
cook had gone out she picked up the 
money, went to the shop and bought 
her candy. Then, a very interesting 
thing happened psychologically. She 
got all the candy she wanted for six 
cents and the clerk gave her back a 
five-cent piece. She wanted to have 
candy, but the surplus money which 
she recognized was not hers worried 
her more than the original theft. She 
went to the playground but could have 
no fun. She gave away all her candy 
and wandered back slowly to the house. 
Her father met her, his face looking 
almost anguished. “Is this true what 
the cook has told me? Have you taken 
that money? Then it is my fault. 
I have failed to bring you up aright. 
Sit down in the dining room and I will 
ask the cook again.” He then gave 
her a chance to quiet herself. She sat 
down, knowing she would be obliged 
to tell, She had no impulse to lie to 
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him, and when he came back she con- 
fessed at once. Now comes a very im- 
portant point psychologically. He 
told her that her punishment was sim- 
ply this: She was to take that money, 
and wrap it up in a piece of paper, put it 
where it would always be in sight, and 
write on it: “I stole eleven cents,” and 
sign her name. “Qh, it was awful to 
do it, she said, “to really write it and 
sign my name.” She said she remem- 
bered wrapping the nickel in a little 
scrap of newspaper and putting it in a 
small red tea-pot on the mantlepiece. 
It stayed there for a year or two and 
then one day she looked and it was 
gone. 

The point of that story is twofold. 
First, her father’s taking the burden of 
her fault. ‘TI failed, I failed,” he said, 
and she remembered the rest of her life 
that he had lifted the burden of her 
guilt on to his own shoulders. The 
second point and one that brings out 
some things I want to develop in an- 
other sub-division is the question of 
record. I have the impression that to 
record what you have done in the way 
of wrong-doing may in many cases be 
the greatest help in overcoming your 
fault. I have sometimes wondered 
whether there would not be far fewer 
casualties if everybody, who through 
negligence had a motor accident and 
hurt somebody, was obliged to have 
painted on the back of his car, “I have 
injured six people.” “I have killed 
two children.” “I have broken some- 
body’s arm.” 


at 


The question I want to take up next 
is Spiritual Development through Record 
and Planning.’ This has been done very 
well in the Concord (Mass.,) Reforma- 
tory by Dr. Guy Fernald, a wise psy- 
chologist and doctor. Young men 
under twenty-one are sent to Concord 
from the courts. They are young in- 
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deed but often fairly hardened, and 
the motives of fear or regret are already 
ineffective with them. Dr. Fernald 
makes them record in full their wrong 
deed. Then after talking with them, 
he tells them to make in writing a 
definite plan of how they are going to 
improve; what they are going to do 
the next day, the next month, the next 
year. His results are remarkable. 
This approach to spiritual conver- 
sion through record is equally valuable 
with younger children. An interesting 
case is that of the little son of a friend 
of mine, a boy of about eight or ten, 
who had a very sudden and violent 
quarrel at school over a piece of putty 
used in modeling. He and a girl 
wanted it at the same time. She was a 
big girl. She lifted him up ignomini- 
ously by his belt. and swung him around 
her. It hurt his dignity terribly. 
He began to fight and struggle. The 
teacher came in and separated them, 
and the child was taken home in dis- 
grace. He had a wise and very philo- 
sophic father, to whom his mother 
appealed: “What ought we to do, 
Henry?” The father retired to his 
study and prepared a written paper 
with a series of questions. He told the 
boy to go to his room and answer these 
questions with absolute truthfulness, 
that was all. The questions were some- 
thing like this: First, “Can you give a 
fair and perfectly truthful account of 
what happened this afternoon without 
blaming anyone?’ The boy wrote, 
“Yes, I will try to.” After that was 
done, the next question was: “Whom 
do you want to be like when you grow 
up? Do you want to be like King 
Arthur? Do you want to be like 
Jesus?” ‘The answer was, “I want to 
be like you.” The third question: 
“Do you think acting as you did in 
school to-day would make you become 
like someone you admire?” Only one 
answer to that, “No.” To the next 
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question: “Why did you blame the 
other person?” the truthful little fellow 
replied, “To escape the worst part of 
the scolding, I guess.” And then 
came the final question: “What pun- 
ishment should you decide that a per- 
son who acted as you did ought to 
have?” And there the answer was: 
“You and mother decide.” The next 
day the father went to the school and 
in a speech he was making he brought 
out the dangers of quarreling and 
applied it to the World War. 


Wy 


I am going to take next a different 
type, the Development of Character that 
comes through Interest. The range is 
enormously wide, but I will purposely 
take a very small though a clear inter- 
est, that of a boy of eleven, in playing 
cards. Small as it was, the interest 
was his own and so reformed him. 
He was a boy with a very good mind, 
who had been much spoiled at home. 
I have never known him to come to a 
meal without commenting on, criticiz- 
ing and rejecting the food. He was 
never tidy, though sometimes his neck- 
tie would be in his pocket if he thought 
you would ask for it. He was self- 
centred and self-willed. Yet he was a 
just boy with an unusually thoughtful 
mind. He loved playing cards. One 
summer I played whist with him every 
night, and he worked over it so hard 
that he would get almost overwrought. 
I commented on his plays and told 
him which were wise and which were 
foolish. He was enormously interested 
and I could see that he gradually be- 
came impressed with the game itself. 
One night he became so enthusiastic 
that he remarked: “I say, let’s keep 
quiet, let’s not shout, unless we have 
either a very bad hand or a very won- 
derful one.” The next night he began 
complaining that his partner had not 
taken a trick for him. The boy had no 
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other card in the suit and could not 
take it. “Do you blame your partner, 
Paul,” I said to him, “until you know 
his reasons? It hurts the game.” 
“Yes, I know it does,” he said, “but it 
is awfully natural for me to blame old 
Robby.” In the seriousness and impor- 
tance of the game, we discussed im- 
provement in character as naturally 
as if it had been a question of swim- 
ming. 


IV 


Lastly let me give a story which illus- 
trates the influence of Love of Beauty 
in Spiritual Development. A. fourteen 
year old girl, whose parents were 
divorced, had been forbidden by her 
mother to visit her father. One day 
her father, who had been to see her, 
took her out motoring in his car, and 
suggested that she should come to visit 
his garden and his home. It was a 
sudden temptation, and although she 
had promised her mother not to do it, 
the girl agreed. Feeling as children so 
often do at that age, grown up, and 
that she ought to be able to do what 
she liked, she threw away her mother’s 
authority with reckless disregard. A 
few days later, she came up to me very 
serious-eyed, told me what she had 
done, and said, “Will you read this 
letter that I have written to father? 
I want you to read it,” she added, “so 
that you will see whether I have put 
It in a way that might hurt him too 
much.” I took the letter, and as I 
looked up at her I wish you might have 
seen the beauty and seriousness of her 
candid face. The letter read thus: 


My dear, dear Father: 


I have decided never to go again to see 
your garden. The trees are too beautiful; 
I cannot blemish them with sidelong 
glances. Before I saw how wonderful they 
were, I did not know it was wrong to go 
there, but now I see I ought to obey my 
mother. 
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You see, the trees themselves, the 
beauty of that place, had taught her 
what perhaps no words would have 
done. She knew she was wrong in 
going there because she could look at 
them only with sidelong glances and 
feeling half ashamed. She was awed 
by beauty and therefore turned to the 
right. The garden itself had taught 
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her to do right. The holiness of that 
beauty she could not blemish by the 
sidelong glances of one who is doing 
wrong. “Thou hast set our misdeeds 
before Thee and our secret sins in the 
light of Thy Countenance.” There are 
many futile punishments born of dark- 
ness; this I think was`a conversion 
born of light. 


The Problems of Children as the Health Agencies 
See Them 


By Dr. Emur P. Bacon 
In charge of Health Classes, Babies Hospital, Philadelphia 


\ HIN a few days it was said 
to the speaker: 


The problems of children as the health 
agencies see them is a subject of such vital 
importance to all interested in children, 
that the speaker who fails to hold his audi- 
ence in the discussion of the subject is not 
worthy of his opportunity. 


On account of this statement, your 
serious attention is solicited, not only 
because the subject is one that con- 
cerns us all intimately, but also because 
according to this critic, upon your at- 
tention and interest depends the speak- 
er’s worthiness to read this paper! 

Before discussing the health prob- 
lems of children, let us decide whet is 
meant by the health agencies. Tech- 
nically speaking, they include those 
organizations such as the well known 
“health-centers,’’ departments of dis- 
ease prevention, and many hospital 
clinics, whose specific aim is the estab- 
lishment of health, and which are 
staffed mainly by doctors, nurses and 
medically trained social workers. 
Speaking more generally, health agen- 
cies include all those who plan and 


work in any way for the normal devel- . 


opment of the child. Take for example 
the great public school, an institution 
established for education; its work has 
been so definitely handicapped by 
problems of poor health that it has 
deemed it wise to weave the theory and 
practice of health into its educational 
system, which it is doing most success- 
fully. Organizations which give finan- 
cial and other material aid to families 
find that it is not only poverty with 
which they have to deal, but sick 
minds and bodies. It could be shown 
that all agencies interested in children 
are health agencies to some extent 
and they face the problems which the 
so-called health agencies must face, 
study and solve. 

What, then, are the more serious 
child problems facing these agencies? 
The first is the need of a perfect under- 
standing on the part of the agencies of 
the high aim and tremendous scope of 
their work; the second problem is 
poverty; the third, ignorance; and the 
fourth is the establishment of an even 
finer spirit of co-operation than already 
exists among all the various health, 
social and civic agencies, regardless of 
race, religion or politics. 
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A COMPLETE Hearth PROGRAM 


The first problem is probably the 
most fundamental—the need of under- 
standing on the part of the agency, 
including managers, doctors, nurses, 
social workers, of the aim and scope of 
work. A health agency worthy of the 
name, must realize that its purpose is 
not only to keep children well and to 
cure them of disease, but it is to study 
the child, his heredity, his environ- 
ment, to help him so that he may grow 
spiritually, morally, mentally, physi- 
eally, socially in such a way that he 
will be an asset to his community 
and his country when he becomes a 
man. 

If he is to grow to fullest manhood, 
at what stage in his life must health 
measures be instituted? Certainly 
the very latest stage should be when 
he is still an embryo. Even this stage 
is a little late. Why not teach health 
to the prospective mothers and fathers 
——the adolescent boys and girls-——he- 
fore marriage? Get them to practice 
health rules and to become physically 
fit; get them to study the physical and 
mental makeups of their young broth- 
ers and sisters. Then, after marriage, 
health will not seem like an abstract 
theory, and pregnancy, not a shocking, 
abnormal state. The young mother 
will be in a mental and physical condi- 
tion favorable for the best develop- 
ment of the foetus, and will understand 
better the need of prenatal care and 
instruction. 

During the prenatal period, the 
mother’s health of body and peace of 
mind definitely aid in the normal devel- 
opment of the foetus. Proper food for 
the mother not only helps to keep her 
well, but builds strong teeth and bones 
and firmer tissues in the coming baby. 
Active syphilis in the pregnant woman 
means syphilis in the baby; but if the 
mother is intensively treated during 
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pregnancy, there is considerable evi- 
dence to show that her baby will be 
free from the disease. So, many other 
conditions which may affect the baby’s 
health can be prevented if the mother 
receives care and instruction during 
the prenatal period. This care must 
come from agents of health, principally 
doctors and nurses, in both private 
and institutional work. 

A second very important period 
affecting the child’s health is that of 
birth, when skilled obstetrical care 
may mean that a child’s life is saved, 
or that he is sparec. a birth injury which 
might have resulted in a disfiguring 
physical defect, or even idiocy. The 
hospital and doctor are of course the 
health agencies most concerned in this 
period. ‘Then comes the stage of help- 
less infancy with all of its needs for 
breast feeding, sunshine, pure air, 
restful sleep, quiet, cleanliness, disease 
prevention, and normal, intelligent 
training. Only actual workers in the 
field know the endless patience re- 
quirel to put these measures into effect 
in tke average home, let alone one 
stricken with ignorance and poverty. 
The runabout or pre-school age child 
needs similar care and understanding, 
and at this age and also that of infancy, 
it is more essential than ever again that 
parents understand child nature; that 
they realize that a normal child imi- 
tates; that he is curious, and therefore 
asks all sorts of questions, which should 
receive adequate answers; that he is 
very active physically, and very alert 
mentally. These are matters concern- 
ing which most parents are hopelessly 
ignorant and yet child health is de- 
pendent upon them. 

It is the responsibility of the health 
agencies to carry out this complete 
program for child health, including 
practical health instruction to adoles- 
cent boys and girls of this generation 
who are the parents of the next genera- 
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tion of children; prenatal care and 
instruction; adequate obstetrical care 
at delivery and during the puer- 
perium; supervision of the mfant’s 
health, the runabout’s health, and 
finally the school child’s health. 

Success in the undertaking depends 
not only on quantity of work done, but 
quality; not only on the number of 
families visited, but on the thcrough- 
ness of the work done on those families. 
Executives of health agencies, ettend- 
ing doctors, nurses, social workers must 
realize this fundamental fact before 
health work can become completely 
successful. 

Consider the importarce of having 
the executives appreciate this state- 
ment. Whether they be hospita. man- 
agers or other groups of philanthropi- 
cally minded citizens, directing private 
health centers or city, state or federal 
officials; all must realize fully the scope 
of their responsibility as outlined 
above. It is not asked that they value 
quantity less, but that they more 
earnestly encourage efforts to do a 
single task thoroughly. It is a fine 
thing for executives to read on the 
monthly reports of the agencies that 
so many hundreds of children had 
tonsillectomies done, so many more 
had teeth cleaned, and a few hundred 
were vaccinated. But much of the 
benefit of these measures for the child’s 
health and growth is lost for, in most 
cases, he goes home to squalor, coffee 
and cake, dirt and germs, and ig- 
norant, indulgent parents, These con- 
ditions must be handled by the health 
agencies if the child is to grow to 
healthy manhood, and executives must 
manage so that their budgets will be 
adequate to cope with the problem 
thoroughly. If the executives believe 
in health in the fullest sense, if the 
workers conscientiously give of their 
best energy to create health, the people 
will finance health. 
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Just as it is necessary for directors 
of the health organizations to appreci- 
ate the full scope of their undertaking, 
so it is necessary for the health workers 
to do so, particularly the doctors and 
nurses. 

Tux IpEat Docror 


Occasionally social workers are heard 
to say: “Oh, we have no difficulty in 
getting mothers to bring children to 
the clinic because Dr. So and Sa works 
there.” Now what is there about Dr. 
So and So which makes him so attrac- 
tive to busy mothers, that they will 
stop their work and bring their chil- 
dren out to see him when he advises it? 
In the first place, he is interested in the 
children, and the mothers intuitively 
recognize and appreciate his interest. 
Secondly, he understands and loves 
child nature, so that he is gentle with 
the little patients, senses shyness, 
apprehension, stubbornness, and con- 
ducts his examination accordingly, 
which makes each succeeding examina- 
tion a little easier. He knows when it 
is wise to reason with a child, and when 
reasoning would be of no avail. He 
tells the child what he is going to do 
before he does it, and thereby gains 
the child’s confidence. He is always 
honest and patient with the children, 
even with their failures. Meanwhile, 
he works as rapidly as possible, and 
draws his conclusions from history and 
examination. Then, instead of leaving 
to the nurse the entire responsibility 
of explaining to the mother what must 
be done for her child, he appeals to 
both mother and child by explaining 
the child’s needs in the form of a 
health story. And the child is so 
anxious to please him, he can scarcely 
wait till the next week comes, to tell 
him that he has done all the things 
that the boy in his story did. The 
mother catches her child’s enthusiasm 
and is stimulated to activity along 
health lines. 
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Now some of you may not know such 
a doctor. Some of you are thinking 
that it would be a wonderful help if 
a doctor did take careful health his- 
tories of your children, then made 
thorough physical examinations, and 
finally made complete recommenda- 
tions necessary for the health of the 
children, which he clearly explamed to 
the mother: recommendations con- 
cerning rest, good foods, proper food 
habits, exercise, need of sun, need of 
care in guiding the child’s behavior, 
need of vaccination, diphtheria im- 
munization, need of correction of phy- 
sical defects. Well, you are right, for 
this is the duty of the doctor in your 
health agency; this is the doctor and 
the only doctor who is going to get the 
health question over to the public. 
Without such men child health work 
cannot be a complete success. For the 
doctor, may it be said in passing, wants 
to give service such as has been de- 
scribed, and he therefore offers some 
of his time to the agency. If he does not 
give adequate service, it is usually due 
to the fact that he cannot afford to give 
enough time necessary for the work. 


Tue IpeaL WORKER 


Just as broad minded directors and 
sincere doctors are essential in solving 
the health problems of children, so are 
conscientious nurses and social workers. 
The directors may say :—“Do as much 
as you can, but do thoroughly all that 
you do.” The doctor may do his work 
with skill and patience; but the prob- 
lem is not solved till the services of 
a medical social worker are obtained 
who loves her work, who gives un- 
stintedly of her time, who is patient, 
and who has a fine sense of humor. 
Her aim is child health, and regardless 
of repeated discouragements, she must 
not fall short of her aim. When she 
goes to the home, she will check up 
accurately on the health habits, and 
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determine whether the family under- 
stands and is carrying out the doctor’s 
recommendations. What æ help it is 
to a doctor’s study of a health problem 
if the nurse can report: “When I 
visited at two o’clock, the child was 
resting; and I called there at ‘dinner 
time and there were such and such 
foods on the table, and the children 
were all sitting down to eat.” Such 
a nurse is also the kind that will get 
physical defects corrected in spite of 
opposition. She will manage intelli- 
gently social and economical conditions 
relative to child health, either alone 
or in co-operation with a worker whose 
training has been more highly special- 
ized along these lines. 

If the nurse, the doctor, and the 
directors understand perfectly this 
broad scope of their work, and if their 
aim is to promote health in its fullest 
sense, then the most difficult prob- 
lem of the health agencies is solved. 
Where there is a will there is a way. 

There are, however, some other prob- 
lems of child health which agencies face; 
these have already been mentioned. 
One is poverty; another, ignorance; 
and the third, the need of a more hearty 
co-operation among civic, educational, 
social and health agencies. 


Maxine THE Most or Bap 
SITUATIONS 


Poverty is a definite handicap to 
health work. Of what value is a doc- 
tor’s examination to a child, if he 
recommends impossible things? ‘The 
doctor says that milk, cereals, greens, 
fruits, calories are necessary for the 
child’s health. The nurse reports there 
is no money. ‘The doctor says the 
little girl cannot be strong without 
sunshine. The nurse finds she lives 
in a Tear room where the sun’s rays 
never penetrate, and plays in a cold 
alley as dingy as the room. The doc- 
tor insists that the five-year-old boy 
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must have more rest at night and 
a daily rest period. The nurse visits 
and finds that he sells papers with his 
big brother on a windy corner till seven 
and eight at night, and goes home ex- 
hausted to sleep in the same room, and 
often in the same bed with the rest of 
the family. Then the doctor says: 
“ What is the use?” and if he had the 
job to do alone, there probably would 
be no use, for he has not been well 
trained to handle the problems of 
poverty, except by giving his services. 
But the trained medical social worker 
comes to his aid. She investigates the 
cause of poverty; many adjustments 
are possible, and relief of the extreme 
condition is obtained. 

The fact that poverty is a serious 
obstacle to child health is acknowl- 
edged; but if the aim of the agency is 
health, it cannot be discouraged by 
a mere handicap. This should act as 
a stimulus to increased study and effort, 
which in the end will lead to victory 
in spite of the handicap. All encour- 
agement should be given to those 
agencies who are active in studying the 
causes and cure of poverty. 

Ignorance is akin to, and often 
responsible for, poverty. Although 
much parental ignorance may be over- 
come by painstaking, simple teaching 
and persuasion, it seems impossible to 
persuade all of the parents of this 
generation to practice and apply 
health methods, in spite of most earnest 
efforts to this end. But the outlook 
for the coming generation of parents 
and their children is extremely hope- 
ful, for those parents are the children 
of to-day:—the infants, young chil- 
dren, and adolescents of to-day. These 
children are learning health rules so 
thoroughly that they are a part of 
their growth and development. To be 
sure they often forget what they have 
learned; so does everybody. But once 
a lesson is learned, even though for- 
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gotten, rt is much easier to learn and 
remember the second time. The child 
in his earliest mfancy is learning about 
health. He is introduced to mental 
health when his mother refuses to pick 
him up, just because he is crying to be 
picked up. He discovers that he can- 
not rule the world till he has made some 
little adaptions to the way of the world. 
He learns this repeatedly during in- 
fancy and the pre-school period; he 
learns to like good foods, restful sleep, 
and all the other health habits. Then 
he goes to school and learns many of 
the same facts all over again. Health 
education of this sort is bound to make 
a natural and permanent impression on 
the child’s method of living, and 
eventually is bound to overcome ig- 
norance of health principles. 

Finally, there is one other problem 
facing agencies interested in child 
health; a problem which can be solved 
by the agencies and very much to the 
benefit of health. The various agen- 
cies have facilities which fit them for 
handling special types of work. One 
agency is best adapted for solving 
educational problems; another, for 
supervising the care of the well child; 
another, for caring for children with 
heart disease or tuberculosis; another, 
for enforcing hygienic conditions in the 
home without which health does not 
exist; another, for conducting the very 
essential playgrounds;and still another, 
for teaching convalescent children some 
pleasant and even useful occupation, 
Which not only keeps them happy dur- 
ing otherwise long and idle hours, but 
also prepares them to be of some value 
in their homes and environment after 
convalescence. Failure on the part of 
any one of these agencies is going to 
interfere seriously with the work of 
another. A health center is wasting 
time if it directs a child to go home and 
take a bath, when the only available 
bath tub is a frozen hydrant, used in 
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common with several families. The 
center may report such a menace to 
child health to the proper authority, 
but it alone cannot correct the condi- 
tion. There must be a desire among all 
agencies to supplement the work of 
sister agencies whenever there is a call 
for help. There must be a mutual 
understanding among all agencies of 
the genuine-heartedness of the others. 
On these grounds, all agencies may 
work together towards the successful 
establishment of child health. 


CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


In conclusion, may it be said that, 
while the problems of children facing 
the health agencies are stupendous, 
they are possible to solve. The execu- 
tives, the doctors, and all the workers 
realize more fully than ever before that 
their problem must be solved by their 
own sincere, untiring efforts to do good 
quality and large quantity of work. 
Other agencies are co-operating more 
effectively with the health agencies, 
and with them are making a valiant 
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struggle to solve the problems of pov- 
erty and ignorance, and all the compli- 
cations associated with these menaces 
to child health. 

The result is that the public is daily 
showing more interest in health and 
not infrequently now spontaneously 
demands health instruction. It is a 
pleasant state for a man, if in his life- 
time he may see good resulting from his 
work. It is a more courageous and 
a finer state, if that man, undaunted by 
his short span of years here, does his 
life work faithfully, even while he 
realizes that not he but those who come 
after will reap the fruitful harvest of 
his work. So, those workmg for the 
health of children face their task glad- 
ly, and are not discouraged, though they 
see no startling results of their efforts, 
and though they continually meet new 
difficulties. These difficulties are mere 
challenges to greater efforts, the results 
of which may only partly be realized 
in this generation, but which will bring 
to children of coming generations 
greater happiness and health. 


The Problems of Children as a Child Placing Agency 
Sees Them 


By Mas. Martha J. Meares 
Social Service Consultant, Department of Welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


~ 


100,000 DEPENDENT CHILDREN! 


HE Philadelphia Bureau of Chil- 

dren has stated that about 100,000 
children in Pennsylvania need some 
form of care, either public or private, 
away from their own homes or within 
their own homes, under the Mother’s 
Assistance. In other words, Pennsyl- 
vania agencies of various kinds come in 
contact with about 100,000 children. 
We are so accustomed to talk in terms 
of hundreds of thousands that that 


probably does not affect us very much, 
but 100,000 children is an army. 

The possibilities for good, for im- 
proving the condition of one hundred 
thousand children are enormous. The 
opportunity for real service in dealing 
with so large a group of people is be- 
yond our imagination. 


Maxine tee Unrit Home Fre 


What are some of the problems of the 
child as a child placing agency sees 
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them? The first problem I would like 
to state, and the child placing agency 
sees it perhaps larger than any other 
agency, is the need of his own home. 
We talk about this in public and in 
private. Weare, most of us, convinced 
that the child belongs in his own home, 
and should be kept in his own home, 
but those of us who have to do with ap- 
plications from agencies or individuals, 
know it is very often the easiest thing 
to do to decide that a child should be 
placed, sometimes temporarily, some- 
times permanently, in an institution. 
The big institution with all its beauti- 
ful buildings, its fine equipment, is 
looked upon as a splendid opportunity 
for children and, in many instances, 
mothers left widows, or mothers de- 
serted, or mothers whose husbands are 
unable to provide for their children, 
are advised that the best thing is to 
place the children in an institution. 
Many of the mothers at great sacrifice 
feel that the best thing for the child is 
to place it in one of the institutions. 

It takes a great deal more work to 
provide for the child in his own home. 
Tt requires a great deal more construc- 
tive work to make a home that does 
not seem fit, fit. No better service 
can be done to the community than to 
make the child’s own home a fit place 
for the child to be in. 


As A Last RESORT 


In order to serve this purpose, the 
child placing agency must safeguard 
admissions. When I am talking about 
the child placing agency I am including 
the institution. It must place at its 
entrance a careful department that will 
make a study of every application for 
admission and will recommend remov- 
ing the child from its own home only as 
a last resort. 

We have been accused in times past 
of making it hard to have children 
cared for away from their own homes. 
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I am perfectly willing we shall be ac- 
cused of making it hard to remove 
children from their own homes. The 
Application Department needs a thor- 
ough investigation of the things relat- 
ing to the child in order to decide 
whether or not it is wise to remove the 
child from its own home. 

There is the application for tem- 
porary care. The Jewish Welfare So- 
ciety of Philadelphia provides a house- 
keeper in families where temporary 
placements were asked for. By this 
plan they prevented temporary place- 
ments of one hundred and thirty chil- 
dren by putting a housekeeper into 
families where the mother was tem- 
porarily unable to care for her children. 

Just a very short time ago I was quite 
surprised to find a little girl of eleven 
placed in an almshouse because her 
stepfather had gotten wildly drunk and 
abused the child so that it was deemed 
important to remove the child. I 
asked the social worker who removed 
the child why she did not remove the 
man. The only thing was to get the 
child out right away and there was no 
place to put her, so she was put in the 
almshouse. There is too much of that 
done! I think the man was in condi- 
tion to be placed in the Hospital for 
Mental Diseases and that is the thing 
that ought to be done at the present 
time, but the quick removal of the 
child was the thing done most easily, 
but not for the best interests of the 
child. 


CASES FOR THE CHILD PLACING 
AGENCY 


i 


What then are some of the types of 
children who should be accepted by a 
child placing agency? I have made a 
short list. I have included the de- 
serted or abandoned child as a child 
suitable for child placing. The orphan 
with no suitable relatives to care for 
him, the motherless child with no 
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suitable relatives to care for him, the 
neglected child, when every effort to 
improve the home has failed and the 
welfare of the child requires his re- 
moval. The problem child, whose 
family cannot be trained to deal effec- 
tively with the problem. The child 
needing special training because of 
physical defects, blind, deaf, crippled, 
and so forth. This list covers most of 
the types of the children needing care 
away from their own homes. 

As to the neglected child, where 
effort to improve the condition of the 
home has failed, I would like to cite 
the case of four boys, whom I also 
found in an almshouse. These four 
boys are nice children of a notoriously 
bad family in one of the counties out- 
side of Philadelphia. Social agencies 
of all kinds and descriptions have had 
contact with this family but nothing 
has improved the condition. There 
were fourteen children in all, eleven of 
whom are still living. The oldest ‘girl 
is living with a married man and she 
has a large family of children by him; 
if he chooses to go away she would 
have trouble getting support. They 
are living in wretched condition. A 
second girl has been picked up as a 
street-walker a number of times. An- 
other girl in the family was placed 
away from them and is doing fairly 
well. Another one has run away from 
home and nobody knows where she is. 
The others are just drifting—one is the 
simpleton of the town, the oldest boy, 
who just runs errands. The family 
has been picked up in stables and sheds. 
Departments of health have been called 
in and all along over a period of ten 
years nothing has been done to remove 
any of the children except this one girl. 
Relief has poured in; hundreds of 
dollars have been placed in that family 
and it has not amounted to anything 
for the good of the family or the com- 
munity. Finally, the authorities de- 
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cided to arrest the man for non-sup- 
port and send his wife and children to 


' the almshouse. He has been released 


and has gotten a job but he will not 
hold the job. ‘There was a plan to re- 
establish that home; but there was 
nothing in it to call a home. What is 
going to be done with the four nice 
boys? I have asked a child placing 
agency to undertake that job. 


ADJUSTING Cuo to New Home 


One of the first problems that meets 
the child placing agency is the adjust- 
ment of the child. Most of the chil- 
dren come to the agency after a family 
tragedy. The mother has died, some- 
thing has broken up the home; the 
child has been the innocent sufferer 
in these tragic conditions in his own 
home. He is removed from it and is 
taken among strangers. He does not 
know what is going to happen to him 
and his position is aggravated by his 
fear. What is going to happen to him? 
Where is he going? Who is going to 
take care of him? Are all these stories 
he has heard of —the things you do and 
the things they do to you, true? Are 
all these stories of what they make you 
do and what they don’t make you do,— 
are they true? 

The position of the child just taken 
from his own home is a pathetic one, 
and one which needs the most thorough, 
careful and kind consideration. The 
adjustment to his new home is a most 
difficult one and many of the real con- 
duct problems among children have 
their source or their beginning at the 
time when the break is made between 
his own home, no matter what the 
condition, and the home in which he is 
placed. 

I can imagine a child’s feelings at 
being taken away from his home, taken 
down to an agency, put through a 
health examination, and a mental 
study, and all the rest of it, rushed 
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through from one thing to another un- 
til he does not know where he stands. 
I wish we could have a little period of 
adjustment, a little time to help the 
child to find himself before we put him 
through all the preliminaries which are 
SO necessary. 

The problems of health of the child 
in the care of the child placing agency 
are large. A large proportion of those 
examined in the Associated Medical 
Clinic have been found to be very much 
undernourished. Realizing the home 
conditions we can readily understand 
how this would be true. Children with 
serious physical defects, children with 
bad habits, children who have had no 
opportunity to learn how to take care 
of themselves, all come to the door of 
the child placing agency, all problems 
which are crying out for solution. 


Direricuutties of Home FINDING 


I am not going to take time to tell of 
the necessity for careful medical exami- 
nation and the thorough following up 
of all the suggestions and advice of the 
physicians, the careful study by the 
child study workers and the advice as 
to suitable placements. Those have 
been stated so many times that we can 
take for granted that everyone agrees, 
but one of the big problems as the child 
placing agency sees them is the finding 
of suitable homes. It is easy to say 
“Place that child in the country.” 
The country is supposed to be a place 
where there are no problems. The 
country does not solve the problem for 
all of the children and country homes 
can be just as poor as city homes. 
The finding of homes in a suitable lo- 
cation; homes that offer proper health 
opportunities; proper recreational op- 
portunities; proper companionship; the 
finding of homes that are real homes and 
not boarding houses is one of the most 
difficult and one of the most important 
functions of a child placing agency. 
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What can be done to make this child 
feelat home? The best thing that can 
be done is to find someone who will be a 
real father and a real mother to the 
children coming under their care. 

Understand the difficulties of the 
home finding—out of one hundred in- 
vestigations made not ten can be ac- 
cepted as suitable. Out of the ten 
many are not found to measure up to’ 
the needs of the children. The adapt- 
ing, the adjusting, the keeping to- 
gether, the follow-up supervision, the 
opportunities for education——all of 
these things must be worked out in 
these homes after a careful investiga- 
tion. It is the idea of many that chil- 
dren from ten to twelve should be 
placed “free” in working homes. I 
meet it everywhere; you ought to be 
able to get a “free” home for that child. 
How much are we expecting the chil- 
dren to earn “their board and keep?” 
How much are we expecting the im- 
possible of children? All of the things 
needed for the normal child in the nor- 
mal home are needed for the problem 
child in the child placing agency. 


Waar Mares tan Jos Worts WHILE? 


About eighteen years ago a little girl 
was a ward of a trust company and the 
trust officer was a socially-minded man. 
He asked that something be done to 
provide for this little girl whose mother 
had died and left a small estate. The 
father had written asking for the in- 
terest. The trust officer wanted to 
know how the child was faring. At 
the mother’s death the father had sent 
the child to his relatives up in the coun- 
try and they had a large family of their 
own. She was frail, miserable; she 
did not get along well; she held her 
head on the side; she was a big problem 
and she did not get the care she needed. 
Finally, it was necessary to remove her. 
She was taken to the home of a social 
worker, and kept there for a while and 
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she was given real attention and affec- 
tion. A good home—not a rich home 
—was found for her. She was cared 
for through long periods of illness. 
This was eighteen years ago. Now she 
is a school teacher and has become in- 
terested in a little foundling boy. She 
has taken him to her own and her 
foster-mother’s home and is giving him 
some of the advantages she was able to 
get through her good foster home and 
the foster-mother she loved. ‘These 
are some of the things which make the 
job worth while. To deal with those 
who are most unfortunate, to make 
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possible real home life for those who 
have lost it, are the opportunities fac- 
ing the child placing agency. Perhaps 
if better Jaw enforcement, if better 
housing, if better opportunities for 
education, if better opportunities for 
education for parenthood, can find their 
way, the number of children needing 
this kind of care will be greatly re- 
duced; but until it is, let us see to it that 
every unfortunate child needing to 
have care away from his rightful 
guardians shall be given all of the love 
and all of the care which he so much 
needs. 


The Problems of Children as the High School 
Sees Them 


By Dr. Lucy L. W. Witson 
Principal, South Philadelphia High School for Girls 


HE children who come to us in the 

secondary schools are individuals 
who have lived with themselves for 
sometimes twelve, more often thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen, and even sixteen 
years. They have lived as a member of 
a family, for the same length of time. 
And they have been in school any- 
where from seven to ten years. It is 
now our job to provide a school en- 
vironment which will make them more 
vigorous, more responsible, more in- 
telligent, and give to them not only at 
the time, but also, finally, a worth- 
while life. They must graduate from 
us into the world, or into business, or 
into college or normal school, or into 
the family, with power to go on with 
their education. That is our work. 
Obviously we must know our cbildren, 
if we are going to make even an ap- 
proach to our obvious duty. We must 
know the individual; we must know 
the family, and we must know even 
the school from which they come to us. 


a. So far as the individual is con- 
cerned: 

(1) They come to us with an I. Q., 
the chronological age, the 
intellectual age, and also an 
achievement record. This 
gives us the opportunity to 
grade them, even in the 
beginning. This first clas- 
sification is elastic, with 
an opportunity to regrade 
them. Moreover, we must 
teach them in accordance 
with their abilities, else the 
classification and the segre- 
gation have little value. 


(2) Personality ts almost as im- 
portant as intelligence. 

We must take into con- 
sideration the voice; the 
English they speak; their 
power of social adjustment 
to the other children in the 
school, to their teachers; 
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wear, suitable or unsuitable; 
and their character. 


b. The School: 


We must know the school 
from which they have come 
and, of course, in spite of the 
fact that we are teaching in a 
high school, we must know the 
elementary curriculum. For 
this reason, experienced ele- 
mentary teachers who have 
gone to college are very valu- 
able members of a high school 
faculty. It is more difficult to 
make those who have had only 
college training understand 
that they must know what chil- 
dren have learned in the grades 
before they can successfully 
carry them farther. 


c. The Home: 


We must know their home 
conditions,—what kind of food 
they get; whether they have 
opportunity for exercise; 
whether there is privacy in the 
home for sleep, for study, and 
for proper bathing, and 
whether cleanliness is relatively 
easy; whether she has home 
duties that will make a differ- 
ence in her school work; 
whether it is absolutely neces- 
sary that she must earn while 
she is learning; family condi- 
tions, and her adjustment to 
these conditions, often difficult 
in first and second generation 
families. 


ADDITIONS TO THB REGULAR STAFF 


Now, all this means that there must 
be in every secondary school, not only 
the usual staff of teachers, but also 
counsellors who can give wise educa- 
tional advice to the children. In this 
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way only may we hope to give each 
child the education that is within her 
powers; within her social possibilities; 
and, also, within the economic possibili- 
ties of the family. These counsellors 
must be real teachers, but also they 
must be practical and worldly-wise. 
They must have the social point of 
view, and a scientific attitude toward 
the whole problem. They must not be 
burdened with classroom work—one 
cannot think creatively along many 
lines at one time. 

Every large secondary school needs 
a physician, a nurse, at least three 
educational counsellors, one of whom 
should be a home visitor, in addition to 
the usual staff. But can this staff, 
after all, be made up of the usual type 
of teachers, knowing a subject, teach- 
ing a subject? No. Every single 
teacher in a secondary school, if the 
school is to be efficient, must have a 
scientific attitude; must know some 
psychology; must know children. What 
she may know in her special field is very 
important, but it is only valuable if 
she have this other training and this 
other point of view. 

But a secondary school needs more 
even than that. The organization of 
the school must be such that these 
teachers, these counsellors, the physi- 
cian, the nurse, and the librarian, all, 
I might say, can function easily and 
well. It is the business of the organiza- 
tion to segregate the children according 
to their abilities and to see that they 
are taught according to these abilities, 
—not merely their intellectual, but 
also their physical and social abilities. 
The school should be so organized that 
the children themselves shall have a 
very considerable part in its adminis- 
tration. The school should provide 
curricular and extra-curricular activ- 
ities that shall give a right attitude 
toward all social problems, as well as 
more knowledge of facts. It was a de- . 
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light in Cincinnati, last week, to hear 
that controversial subjects should be 
taught in the high school! 


Tus Darron Puan as A Master Key 


In addition to the development of 
abilities, through experiences, in addi- 
tion to mere knowledge and right 
attitudes toward social subjects, the 
children in a secondary school should 
be prepared for a higher education, or 
a vocation,—and avocations. 

This is a large order and it demands 
the very careful consideration not only 
of all the things that have been enu- 
merated, but actually of the method 
by which the work is carried on. 
“How,” in education, is as important, 
at least, as “What.” We feel that the 
Dalton Plan, the most inclusive of the 
numerous plans for individualized edu- 
cation, has given us in South Philadel- 
phia a master key which will open for 
our children as many doors as, with our 
limitations, now we see. 


A Farr CHANCE FoR EVERY-CHILD 


There is one thing now that we in 
the secondary schools need and that is 
money. Iam not talking about public 
money, I am talking about money to 
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use intelligently and personally, in the 
furtherance of the project of teaching 
Every-child. We need money in order 
to make it possible for more of the 
children who ought to be in school to 
stay in school, not only because of 
ability, but also because many of them 
are too young to take their part in 
earning the family income. Had we, 
in South Philadelphia, not subscribed 
$2,000 yearly, for yearly scholarships, 
many worth while future citizens would 
now be eating out their hearts in blind- 
alley jobs. We feel the need of money 
so strongly that we are also trying to 
collect a permanent fund that shall not 
be touched until of large enough pro- 
portions to give an income sufficient 
for this purpose. Great Britain be- 
lieves in this sort of thing, and, when 
necessary, the government gives a 
grant which makes it possible for the 
family to keep sn able child in the 
family and in school, to get just as 
much education as he or she can assim- 
ilate. I cannot understand why that is 
not also a function of our public schools. 
How else, in the kind of world in which 
now we are living, will it be possible to 
give to Every-child “an unfettered start 
and a fair chance in the race of life?” 


What Professional Training Means to the 
Social Worker 


By Forrester B. WASHINGTON 
Executive Secretary, Armstrong Association of Philadelphia 


HE chief benefit of professional 

training is that it teaches the social 
worker to apply the scientific method 
to his job. The scientific method is 
that method which underlies all the 
professions. It is the method which 
' has made a science out of medicine, out 
of law, out of chemistry, out of biology 
and the like. It first observes all the 


known facts about any situation that 
may come up in its field. It next 
strives to classify them into series or 
sequences. Having scrutinized and 
classitied all the elements of a situation, 
it analyzes them according to known 
laws. When a law is found to which 
the classification conforms, it is applied 
to the situation, or, as we would say in 
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social work, to the solution of the 
problem. Let me quote F. Stuart 
Chapin here:— 

In this way (according to the scientific 
method) thinking becomes dynamic, you go 
from the concrete (observations of facts) 
to the abstract (principles). Scientific men 
never make the accumulation of observa- 
tions an end in itself, but always a means to 
an end—a general intellectual conclusion. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD 

What are the advantages of the scien- 
tific method as applied to social work? 
Let me state in reply, first of all, what 
the advantages are of the scientific 
method wherever it is used. 

First of all it saves time. One does 
not follow the system of trial and error 
to learn the correct solution of a prob- 
lem. One does not have to learn by his 
own mistakes. In other words, the 
trained worker in any field analyzes the 
situation according to known laws and 
puts into operation immediately the 
treatment that he knows is bound to be 
successful in the particular situation. 
This, of course, means a saving of time 
and of energy, both of which can be 
translated into financial advantage. 
The scientific method also prevents 
waste. Waste always results by the 
old method of trial and error. 

Summarizing the advantages of the 
scientific method, it enables one to 
analyze the problems which confront 
him quickly and accurately. He is able 
to see the situation as a whole. He 
knows the causes of the conditions 
which confront him and the probable 
result of various treatments. 


ADVANTAGES OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
IN Soctan WORK 

Now let us proceed to a discussion of 

the advantages of the scientific method 

in social work. I have shown that 

saving of time is one of the chief advan- 

tages of the general use of the scientific 
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method. The saving of time means 
much to the social worker. In a field 
where financial support is still forth- 
coming somewhat grudgingly, money 
has to go “a long way.” The saving of 
time then means that a social worker 
can get more done for a given expendi- 
ture of money. 

Secondly, I pointed out that the pre- 
vention of waste was another advan- 
tage of the general use of the scientific 
method. What does the prevention of 
waste mean to the social worker? We 
know what the prevention of waste 
means to the chemist, and we know 
what the prevention of waste means to 
the skilled machinist whose expert 
knowledge of the material in which he 
deals enables him to spoil but a small 
amount of it. To them it means an 
economic saving because acids and 
other raw material are costly. ‘There is 
an economic waste in the trial and error 
method in social work just as there is in 
the mechanical field. If in the latter 
field every error means a ruined piece of 
commodity—which costs money—in 
the social work field, every individual 
whom the bungling, untrained social 
worker fails to restore to normality 
means an economic loss, for he is not 
only failing to make a contribution to 
society but he continues as a burden on 
society; he must be supported by so- 
ciety and is therefore an economic 
charge upon society. 

But there is something more than the 
mere economic loss in the prevention of 
waste in social work. Blind experi- 
mentation in social work takes its toll 
also in the misery caused by the im- 
pairment and sometimes destruction of 
that little appreciated, but most im- 
portant and most valuable commodity 
of all—human life. 


A WEHoLEsomE Puainosopry or LIFE 


I also maintain that the scientific 
method, which is the real basis of pro- 
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fessional training, actually gives to the 
trained social worker another very 
necessary asset, which strangely enough 
some people believe professional train- 
ing takes away from the social worker, 
It is my opinion that one cannot do 
effective and worth while social work 
(whether it be case work in the family 
or child placement field, or group work 
in the recreation or some other field), 
unless one has a workable and whole- 
some philosophy of life. This whole- 
some philosophy of life that the success- 
ful social worker should have and which 
I maintain comes out of professional 
training, consists of two general princi- 
ples. 

The first of these general principles 
is an abundant but sensible optimism. 
A social worker cannot do good work 
unless he believes enthusiastically m 
the value to society of his individual 
efforts and those of social workers in 
general. Few social workers have this 
optimism permanently unless they are 
trained. That is because few people 
are in a position to be optimistic con- 
cerning efforts in the field of social 
work unless they know something of 
social evolution. Many people, trained 
as well as untrained, go into social 
work because of some emotional urge. 
They are filled with a desire to improve 
the condition of individuals as well as 
of society in general. Because general 
improvements do not occur as swiftly 
as they had expected, because many 
individual cases do not improve at all, 
a large proportion of the untrained 
social workers come to feel after a while 
that the effort for the rehabilitation of 
the individual and society is rather a 
hopeless task. Many develop the no- 
tion that if there is any progress in 
society at all it is confined to a certain 
class of super men and women that has 
borne the same relation in size to the 
rest of the population ever since the 
world began. 
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But the scientific method has taught 
the trained worker to view the thing in 
the large. He turns back to his knowl- 
edge of the social sciences and finds 
history telling him that society has 
progressed favorably not only verti- 
cally but horizontally. For instance he 
learns, according to Todd, that five 
centuries ago nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of what is now known as the civil- 
ized world lived below the margin of 
subsistence in the condition which we 
call poverty. He learns further that 
not much longer than a century ago 
more than one-half of this population 
lived under these conditions. But, on 
the other hand, he knows that to-day 
this condition has been reduced until 
less than one-tenth of this population 
live in poverty. The trained social 
worker is therefore much more apt to 
be optimistic about human progress 
than the untrained worker, who knows 
little of the social process. 

The second principle of this whole- 
some philosophy of life is a faith in 
humans and a knowledge of human 
frailties. 

I maintain that the scientific method 
has developed both of these character- 
istics. I can best explain what I mean 
by an illustration. Most of us who go 
into social work have certain humani- 
tarian impulses. But in many cases, 
this humanitarian impulse is limited to 
certain types of cases. Most new social 
workers sympathize with the widow, 
and the orphaned kiddies, the aged, the 
crippled, the blind and all the other 
types of cases which are the victim of 
outside forces. On the other hand, few 
untrained workers have any sympa- 
thy and some have even a distinct ab- 
horrence for such types of cases as the 
unmarried mother, the paroled pris- 
oner, the venereally infected case, and 
all the other types that grow out of 
defects of personality. 

But the trained worker is equally 
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tolerant and sympathetic toward this 
second type of case. The scientific 
method has taught him that the ab- 
normal behavior of the unmarried 
mother, the thief, and the like may 
result from heredity or insufficient 
glandular secretions or other causes 
entirely beyond the will and control of 
the individual concerned. He thinks 
no more of blaming or condemning 
these cases for their condition than a 
physician would think of condemning 
his patients for becoming ill. He is as 
impersonal towards them as a chemist 
towards his acids and alkalis. This 
attitude of impartiality and of tolera- 
tion for human weaknesses is necessary 
in order to successfully treat many 
types of cases. l 

In social work, just as in general, 
the scientific method enables the 
trained worker to thoroughly analyze 
the situation which confronts him. He 
sees the causes of certain problems and 
he knows the proper treatment for 
these problems. He sees the bigness 
and oneness of social work, and yet the 
complexity of it. He knows where his 
particular job ends and where the 
problem should be turned over to some 
other specialist. The trained worker 
knows that he cannot do it all. He is 
not overwhelmed by the situation. He 
knows just how much he can do, and 
where some one else can help him or 
where some one else can take the entire 
problem over. 


Tas UNTRAINED WORKER 


The trouble with most untrained 
workers is that, if they are not over- 
whelmed by a big situation, they resort 
to impressions. Let me take an Il- 
lustration from the field of housing: 
I have heard social workers express 
their gratitude that the housing situa- 
tion “‘is not nearly as bad as it was in 
Philadelphia because there are num- 
bers of houses for rent.” This is 
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faulty reasoning for while there are 
some houses vacant, there are no more 
houses available for the man of small 
income than there were a year ago. 
He is suffering just as much as ever 
from overcrowding and its attendant 
evils, and the social workers’ problems 
have not been eased a bit. The appli- 
cation of a little of the scientific 
method to this situation would have 
prevented the circulation of consider- 
able misinformation. 

Let me give an illustration of fail- 
ure to see social problems in the large 
as the result of the lack of perspective 
of the untrained worker. 

A number of years ago, in a certain 
southern city, a housing experiment 
was started at the instigation of one or 
two well-meaning but untrained social 
workers. ‘The latter persuaded some 
equally well-meaning philanthropists 
to build a number of houses close to- 
gether in a common neighborhood to be 
rented at a low price to the small- 
income cases of a certain family wel- 
fare agency. 

I visited this project recently, and 
the results are far from what workers 
who planned it ten or fifteen years ago 
had expected. The district has be- 
come an “area of infection.” By 
throwing a lot of subnormal families 
together, the founders created an un- 
wholesome atmosphere—a zone of in- 
efficiency. These people should have 
been scattered among successful fami- 
lies, so that they might have been 
stimulated toward  self-maintenance. 
As it is, those short-sighted social 
workers in their endeavor to solve the 
problem of high rents, created many 
other problems much more serious. 
However, it is the tendency of persons 
with little formal training to see only 
their angle of the problem. The case 
worker who has had no experience ex- 
cept in a family agency is apt to over- 
look the value or even the existence of 
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a housing agency, or a health agency or 
a recreational agency and vice versa. 


KEPING ABREAST THE TIDE 


Our training in social work has 
taught us that we live in a changing 
world and that this change is taking 
place at a faster rate all the time and in 
the direction of making society and 
the social process more complex. 

Those social workers who have had 
training in the scientific method have 
learned a method that has prepared 
them to live in this world of change 
and to deal with it. It has kept them 
from accepting any fixed idea of an 
established system of social work. It 
has taught them that at the very time 
they are using methods that have been 
tested by experience in the past, to be 
critical of these methods as epplied to 
this changing world. 

I know that I would feel lost if I did 
not have certain professional training 
in back of me, and I know that I would 
feel Jost if I did not try to keep abreast 
of the changes in the social process by 
acquiring from year to year more 
training. 

The trained social worker is pre- 
pared to find and expects to find social 
work extended from year to year to 
include activities that formerly were 
not considered social work at all. The 


untrained social worker as a rule re- 
sents the inclusion in the social service 
field of social reform agencies, of good 
government leagues, of bureaus of 
municipal research. But on the other 
hand the trained worker can visualize 
the time when social work will com- 
prehend even more than these and 
he can understand how a progressive 
welfere federation might include a sym- 
phony orchestra in its campaign and 
could justify it on the basis of its being 
a social agency doing preventive work. 

Great surgeons, constantly experi- 
menting in their fields, have made dis- 
coveries that have added years to the 
span of human life. Engineers working 
in the field of mechanics have devel- 
oped transportation to a degree that 
would have been unbelievable to our 
ancestors and have so perfected the 
transmission of messages that they can 
be sent around the world almost in- 
stantaneously. 

Does it not seem ridiculous that it 
has only been within the last twenty 
years that there has been a curriculum 
developed to prepare men and women 
to accelerate human progress? To be 
master of the process by which social 
changes take place is the function of 
the social worker. Only through train- 
ing in the scientific method can he 
equip himself for the job. 


Some Reasons for the Development of the Professional 


School 


By Kenners L. M. Pray 
Director, Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work, Philadelphia 


T is trite to remark that social work 

is not a finished product. There 
are no fixed and final formulas that 
can be applied to the infinitely complex 
and kaleidoscopic problems that con- 
front us. We are all painfullv aware of 


the tentative character of even the 
most widely accepted and generally 
used principles of conduct in the face of 
those problems. Science must con- 
tribute day by day and year by year 
through a long future to our under- 
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standing of human nature and of group 
life before we can approach conclusions 
that have the force and authority of 
essential principles. 

But social science separated by a 
hair’s breadth from the concrete data 
of human lives, science which is not 
checked step on step by the tests of 
daily experience, is bound to lose itself 
in abstractions and lead into sterile 
fields. In the professional school of 
social work it finds its ideal home and 
testing ground. There the scientific 
spirit and method—if our ideals come 
true—mungle day by day with a passion- 
ate interest in individual human beings 
and concrete social situations, an in- 
terest expressed through practical serv- 
ice and direct responsibility to those for 
whom science would prepare a lovelier 
life. Here, then, theory is checked by 
practice and practice by theory, in 
unique degree. What more favorable 
_ situation can be conceived for the de- 
velopment of a true knowledge and a 
right interpretation of social facts? 

But there are other perhaps more 
obvious and more superficial aspects 
of the rôle of the professional school of 
social work to which it is worth while to 
turn occasional attention. Dare one, 
in the first place, raise the question in 
this company as to whether social 
work is clearly professional in scope and. 
character? I, for one, am willing to 
declare that it is becoming a profession, 
or has the making of a profession in it. 
I am not so certain that it has final pro- 
fessional status. Whether it becomes a 
profession, and how long it takes in the 
process of becoming, depend, it seems 
to me, upon the point of view, the ideas 
and ideals, the knowledge and skills of 
those who now perform its tasks and of 
those who are knocking at its doors. 
Surely the problem of training and 
education is at the center of this critical 
situation. 


There may be some light thrown 
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upon the rôle of the professional school 
in this connection, if we examine briefly 
the course of professional education in 
other professions. We shall find, I 
think, that in every case the profes- 
sional school has been a culmination, 
has come at a late stage, of professional 
development. ‘The first stage, always, 
has been that in which the raw materi- 
als of professional service, the things 
undertaken, were just beginning to be 
differentiated from someolder or broader 
field. The only material and the only 
opportunity for training were the rough 
and ready reflection upon theday’swork, 
without any systemization or interpre- 
tation as to its method, its techniques, 
or the philosophy underlying it. 

Then came a time when, out of this 
general experience, a special field be- 
came defined. Certain knowledge was 
found to be necessary, certain tech- 
niques were disclosed which could be 
relied upon to produce certain desired 
results. Gradually a group emerged 
who had command of this knowledge 
and who were skilled in the use of these 
special techniques and who knew thor- 
oughly the materials out of which they 
had grown. These leaders, organizing 
and interpreting their experience, for 
their own guidance, took under their 
wings others who wanted to follow 
in their footsteps. Here entered the 
apprenticeship system, which, until 
relatively recently, dominated educa- 
zion for all the professions. There are 
distinguished lawyers still practicing in 
our courts who came to the bar through 
that doorway, and who are a living il- 
lustration of the possibilities of this 
system at its best. l 

Only in a late stage of professional 
development do we come upon the 
strictly professional school, where the 
materials of professional experience are 
worked over with the express purpose of 
crganizing, formulating, interpreting 
them for the beginner. Why was that 
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last step taken? How does it happen 
that professional schools of law, of 
medicine, of education, have practically 
swept the field against the old appren- 
tice system? 


WHY THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL? 


There are two main reasons. It is 
impossible, in the first place, for a 
student, within the circumscribed limits 
of a single office or a single agency, to 
make contact with more than a small 
number of the infinite variety of social 
situations and problems about which 
professional activity revolves, upon 
which its philosophy, its point of view, 
its objects and methods, are built. 
Apprenticeship, under even the best of 
circumstances, must give a relatively 
narrow and specialized experience, 
unless corrected and broadened by 
other definite educational efforts. 

The second reason why the profes- 
sional school has developed, it seems to 
me, is to give that opportunity for 
leisurely and continuous reflection upon 
professional problems and principles 
which is difficult, if not impossible, 
under the pressure of the daily work. 
When one emergency after another pur- 
sues you through the day, when you are 
unavoidably absorbed in the pressing 
details of meeting the practical needs of 
the hour, there is little time or incentive 
to stand off and view the work with 
critical and searching eye, in true per- 
spective as to time and circumstance. 
Yet out of that reflection and criticism, 
professions and professional advance- 
ment are born. There is no need of 
describing or demonstrating the reality 
of that situation. You know how your 


day is crowded with these swarming 
duties, with unending anxieties—your 
own added to those that are thrust 
upon you—the burdens of human lives 
dependent upon you for encourage- 
ment and leadership and service. In 
such a situation the temptation is to 
carry on at any cost, to go through the 
superficial motions that dwarf the 
spirit and thwart the purpose of true 
constructive professional activity. 

Somewhere there must be an agency 
which not only provides opportunity, 
but affords the effective stimulus, to 
stand at a distance from the daily 
duty, to see it whole, to see how it 
grows and changes, to mingle with 
others who are doing the same and 
similar things in the world. That 
agency, in these modern days, is the 
professional school, where in orderly 
and convenient fashion the experience 
and thought of a broader world is 
brought into correlation with the 
thought and experience of the stu- 
dent. The professional school, then, 
in social work as in every other pro- 
fessional field, must serve to refresh 
and stimulate the harried and hurried 
worker already in the field, as well as to 
introduce the new enthusiastic recruit 
to its problems and difficulties. We, of 
the schools, do regard it as a very clear 
obligation, not merely to stand at the 
gateway of this developing profession, 
but to walk hand in hand with workers, 
new and old, through the half-hidden, 
uncharted labyrinth of modern social 
work, their comrades and humble 
helpers in the endless task of finding the 
shorter, easier paths to the goal of our 
dreams. 


The Place of a Professional School in Training for 


Social Work 


By Dr. Nuva R. DEARDORFF 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Commission, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


OW that the social psychologists 

are enlightening us on the subject 

of instinct it is becoming more clear 
every day that alone it furnishes no 
guide for social work. It is likewise 
clear that the personal experience of an 
individual, however successful in living 
and adjusting his own problems, is woe- 
fully inadequate as a basis for attack of 
the problems of the community or the 
problems of people of totally different 
experience and circumstances. More- 
over, it is becoming further evident that 
education, whether of a general cultural 
sort or in a related profession, will not 
furnish a basis for effective social work. 
One has only to review the social and 
altruistic endeavors of those who have 
received their training for the clergy or 
for the bar to realize that their prepara- 
tion now contains little that would guide 
them aright in this field. Apprentice- 
ship in social agencies suffers from the 
same limitations as an educational 
method as apprenticeship in the other 
professions. By a process of elimina- 
tion the conclusion which was reached 
more than twenty years ago by far- 
sighted people is becoming apparent to 
all. If there is to be systematic educa- 
tional preparation for social work it 
must be provided by schools which 
aim at producing this specific re- 


sult. 


FUNCTION OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


What part should professional schools 
now play or play in the future in train- 
ing for social work? Twenty years 
of experience seem to have made it clear 
that schools for social work will come to 


occupy the same positions as medical 
schools, law schools and theological 
schools. Within the last five years it 
has become evident that the earlier ten- 
dencies which indicated possible paral- 
lels with normal schools and nurses’ 
training courses are disappearing, and 
that professional training for social 
work will before many decades be of a 
wholly graduate character. 

Such a prophecy does not, however, 
meet the practical questions implied in 
my topic. That the professional 
school is not the exclusive pathway at 
present into the profession is abundant- 
ly proved by the facts recently obtained 
from a representative local group of 
social workers. Of the incumbents of 
740 positions which represent a fair 
cross section of social work, 60.1 per 
cent had gone no farther in general edu- 
cation than high school. Of these 6.2 
per cent had had only grammar school 
and of those who had entered high 
school, 42 per cent did not finish the full 
course. Among a group of 76 execu- 
tives of social agencies, 44.7 per cent 
had not gone farther than high school, 
while 28.9 per cent had had graduate 
work in college or university. The part 
which schools for social work have 
played in the preparation of these 740 
persons is indicated by the fact that 
277 have had work in a professional 
school. Of these, 104 have had full 
time work. About 10 per cent of the 
740 persons have completed courses in 
such schools. 

Should we try immediately to make 
the professional school the only gate- 
way? Can we and should we induce all 
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the agencies of the city to employ only 
persons who have had training in 
schools for social work or should we 
assume that for the present only the 
leading positions in agencies can be 
filled by people who have had this prep- 
aration? The situation lends itself to 
no categorical answer. The various 
branches of social work have not at- 
tained uniform development. What 
can be done in one type of agency can- 
not be done in another type, and for the 
present the part of wisdom seems to be 
to labor in each part of the social work 
field with the resources at hand, but 
with the knowledge that the profes- 
sional training school ideal has become 
such a well-established reality that it 
will not be many years before those 
seeking to enter the profession of social 
work at any point will find that the ad- 
vantages of special education are so 
great that they will not be willing to at- 
tempt competition without that prepa- 
ration. Agencies whose boards will em- 
ploy people stupid enough to fail to 
grasp this idea will ultimately find 
themselves as agencies sidetracked in 
- the community. When a city organ- 
ized through a council of social agencies 
and by other means once learns what 
good service is, it will not indefinitely 
and to any appreciable extent continue 
to support antiquated social work. 
Once the community, or that part of 
it which controls the policies of social 
_ agencies, has thoroughly grasped the 
idea that the personnel of these agencies 
must have special education, training 
and preparation, the next step will be 
to measure the available training fazil- 
ities against the need. Each commun- 
ity can know roughly in advance the 
number of new social workers which it 
will need each year, and it can adjust 
its training service to recruit and pre- 
pare that number of young people. So 
far as I know, we have not gathered in- 
formation in this country which will 
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guide us in providing an accurately 
gauged professional school program. 
The demand for the further training of 
people already launched in social work, 
the necessity for trained workers to re- 
place the untrainable and those who 
for various reasons leave the profession, 
and the need of personnel to take care 
of expansion of the field have been so 
great that there was no apparent dan- 
ger of producing an oversupply of 
trained workers. 

Referring again to the personnel 
study mentioned above, it is worth 
noting that of the 740 social workers 
surveyed, 18.2 per cent had had no 
professional training in social work or 
anything else, 16.8 per cent had had 
training in social work only, 21.1 per 
cent had had training both in social 
work and another professional or tech- 
nical pursuit, while 44.8 per cent had 
had their only professional or technical 
training in some other pursuit. 

I do not think we shall suffer from 
the danger of oversupply of trained 
workers for some years to come. The 
time will come, however, when it will 
be necessary to find out, as it now is in 
law and medicine, what number of new 
people the community can absorb and 
to recruit that intake through the pro- 
fessional schools. At the present time 
our immediate task seems to be to pre- 
pare enough young people so that we 
can say to the agencies that there is 
no excuse for employing untrained 
workers. 


OPPORTUNITY FoR RESEARCH AND 
EXPERIMENT 


Important and essential as the schools 
are for the teaching of young workers, 
their functions include another almost 
equally essential item. I refer to what 
Professor Tufts in his book on Educa- 
tion and Training for Social Work calls 
“scholarly research” and “publica- 
tion.” The professional school for 
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education for social work in the future 
will succeed in proportion as it recog- 
nizes this duty and performs this func- 
tion for the profession, not as an adden- 
dum to its teaching program, but as a 
vital part of that primary duty. 

The field of social experiment and 
social research is still very largely un- 
charted and little understood. At 
present the social sciences offer many 
difficulties to the conscientious teacher. 
I once heard President-Emeritus M. 
Carey Thomas remind an audience that 
mathematics had been taught for, per- 
haps, four thousand years, and the 
social sciences for about forty. No 
wonder there remains much to learn 
regarding teaching method in the latter 
field! While teaching method may 
perhaps be thought of as primarily a 
matter of the teacher’s individual 
equipment and personality, his work 
will be conditioned by the tools at hand, 
and certainly scholarly research and 
publication,’ together with laboratory 
work, furnish the tools of the teacher. 
That the training schools are alive to 
their problems and are putting forth 
valiant efforts to develop a suitable 
intellectual equipment is evidenced in 
many quarters. Two notable recent 
books, Edith Abbott’s Immigration and 
Sophonisba Breckenridge’s Family Wel- 
fareWork in a Metropolitan Community, 
are examples of the kind of publication 
that demonstrates clearly to the student 
in the school and to the public at large 
that social work is a fie'd that is defin- 
able, which has an “educationally com- 
municable” technique, and which in 
the content of its problems is challeng- 
ing even to the best brains of which the 
community can boast. The New York 
School of Social Work is also publishing 
studies of great value and interest. 
Other schools are doing what their 
resources will permit. 

Finally, there is one service to the 
profession which only the schools can 
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perform, and this is a crucial operation. 
It is the fusion of a knowledge of what 
the conditions of society are and what 
is being done to change them (with the 
alleged reasons for these activities) and 
the young and fresh mind of the student 
—I mean the real student with the zeit- 
geist of the oncoming generation. If 
one is teaching graduate students, once 
in a while at least he finds in his classes 
a penetrating mind that asks shrewd 
and searching questions, that marshals 
information and that presses a point to 
an embarrassing degree. He or she is 
the spirit of the new day. I can think 
of no other type of person in the com- 
munity who has the same amount of 
time and degree of inclination to ques- 
tion intelligently what the whole thing 
is about. If you cannot satisfy that 
mind it is a danger signal. There are 
teachers—and some of them teach in 
schools of social work—who evade or 
brush aside those questions, and whose 
ambition it is to mold to a preconceived 
model the thinking of their students. 
They do a great dis-service to the pro- 
fession in my opinion. 

Every educational institution that is 
alive must be more than a transmitter 
of old ideas and the results of old ex- 
perience. It must also be a transform- 
er, and if you please, a generator. 
Teachers must learn some things— 
many things—from students and both 
together must bring forth a product 
which contains all of the old that is in- 
tellectually nourishing and assimilable 
by the young, that is, clean of the mere 
encumbrances of the past, and this 
must be fertilized with the new spirit 
which each rising generation brings. 
That is my notion of what education in 
the social sciences and techniques must 
do if the profession of social work is to 
fulfil the high potentialities which such 
leaders as Arnold Toynbee, Canon 
Barnett and Charles Locke in England, 
Jane Addams, the Abbotts, Mary Rich- 
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mond, Dr. Richard Cabot and many 
other of our own illustrious leaders have 
marked out for us. We can no longer 
pass the torch individually from hand 
to hand as in the early days of social 
work. The task is too large. The 
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schools must now furnish much of the 
illumination. It remains to be seen 
what their candle power will be. What- 
ever it is, it will to a large degree desig- 
nate the place of leadership in society 
which the profession will hold. 


The Responsibility of the Trustee in the Development 
of the Trained Staff 


By James M. Winicox 
Member of Board of Directors, St. Vincent’s Home, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Y own experience has not been 
broad enough to enable me to 
speak with authority on what should be 
the trustee’s attitude toward a trained 
staff. My first practical acquaintance 
with the matter came as a manager of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, I was elected to the board 
twenty years ago. Two years later 
Mr. Edwin D. Solenberger was ap- 
pointed general secretary of the society 
and on the general principle I have 
never since entertained a doubt. A 
captious person might think that the 
process of drawing a general conclusion 
from a single particular is not very con- 
vincing as an example of inductive 
reasoning. J have, however, had other 
opportunities of observation. 

The responsibility of the trustee in 
the development of a trained staff de- 
pends on the proven value of such a 
staff. As I intimated a moment ago, 
we can largely beg that question in ad- 
dressing this audience, but it is not, 
however, so firmly settled that all 
trustees can be assumed to have made 
up their minds on it, and I shall 
therefore touch on a few of its simple 


aspects, 
Nrep ror Tramen MIND 


Social work has been variously de- 
fined in accordance with the more or 


less restricted concept of those using 
the term. In a broad sense it might be 
defined as the science of ascertaining 
and adjusting disorders of human rela- 
tions—generally poor relations—in ac- 
cordance with scientific standards. 
This implies, among other things, a 
technical education im certain subjects 
based on a foundation of at least par- 
tial academic culture. It has been said 
that “The minimum requirement would 
seem to be the usual undergraduate 
courses in sociology, economics, his- 
tory, political science, psychology and 
biology.’”? 

Mathematics, chemistry and as- 
tronomy have been omitted, but when 
one considers the complications of home 
budgeting—of rent, grocery bills, coal 
bills and all other bills—and the great 
importance of at least a fundamental 
knowledge of dietetics, it would seem 
that mathematics and chemistry have 
been slighted. Likewise, if it should 
turn out that Mars is inhabited the 
curriculum might well include at 
least a bowmg acquaintance with 
astronomy. 

The reason for a trained staff in 
social work is the same as for any other 
field of human endeavor—the best 
means of attaining the end. The 
greatest need today in our crowded, 


! Steiner, Education for Social Work, p. 88, 
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busy, hustled and hustling lives is the 
power of concentration in the midst of 
a multitude of distractions; the power 
to think and to act. 

Only a trained mind is capable of 
bringing to bear on any given task the 
wisdom which results from knowledge 
and experience. We know that this is 
so in the professions and in business. 
It is all the more so when the problem 
is to deal with the conditions that sur- 
round the poor, the destitute, the un- 
fortunate, the sick, the injured, the 
helpless, the delinquent and the crimi- 
nal—children and adults. Social work 
is not confined to the unfortunate 
manifestations of human existence but 
always with things that either ought 
to be done or omitted in human rela- 
tions and therefore I have said that it 
is concerned with disorders. In a large 
sense it is the handmaiden of business 
and the other professions of the com- 
munity and of the state. It is not its 
province to encroach upon the fields of 
law or of medicine but rather to adjust 
living conditions to dispense insofar as 
possible with the need of law or medi- 
cine or so as to conform to their require- 
ments. It deals with mdividuals and 
with groups; it touches hospitals, 
charitable homes, institutions, schools, 
playgrounds and neighborhoods, the 
courts, the community and the com- 
monwealth. 

Individuals who are trained in these 
activities must be technically profi- 
cient; they must be highly intelligent, 
tactful, shrewd, understanding of hu- 
man motives, patient, gentle and firm. 
They must know the principles of their 
profession and apply them. They 
must not be so lost in its rules and 
technique that they cannot find a hu- 
man heart under the layer of acquired 
or inherited personal pride, preju- 
dices, indifference, callousness and 
reticence. 

As in all activities of life, the personal 
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qualities of the individual are a potent 
factor, but with such a background as 
I have briefly outlined it must be 
evident that the trained social worker 
brings to the great problem of social 
welfare an equipment and an aptitude 
which was not even dreamed of at a 
period well within the memory of 
many of those who now hear my 
words. | 

A friend recently summed up for me 
the difference between a trained and an 
untrained worker in the following 
words. The trained worker has: 


The spirit of discovery toward his work. 

An appreciation of the scientific method, 
and skill in the use of it. 

A constant and conscious striving to 
understand and appreciate human beings. 

The benefit of funded knowledge and 
experience. The untrained person who is 
working in an organization which does not 
train simply has his own experience to draw 
upon. The trained worker has the advan- 
tage of having interpreted to him the col- 
lective experience of many people. 

Opportunity for continued development. 
The organization that is wise enough to 
employ a trained worker is, or should be, 
wise enough to recognize the importance 
of such supervision as will enable the 
worker to continue to grow. 


For very interesting, practical ex- 
amples of social service applied, I com- 
mend to your reading The Art of 
Helping People Out of Trouble by Karl 
deSchweinitz. Fortunately the prepa- 
ration of workers for this field has been 
taken up by schools specially designed 
for the purpose and is now being sup- 
plied in some of our institutes and 
universities. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING 

How widespread this educational 


movement has become is apparent 
from the list of twenty-four schools of 
social work, all members of the Associa- 
tion of Schools for Professional Social 
Work. 


RESPONSIBILITY or Trustae IN DEVELOPMENT or TRAINED STAFF 


The person with appropriate aca- 
demic qualifications can complete the 
course at the Pennsylvania School for 
Social and Health Work in one year. 
As a means of increasing the number 
of trained workers, several organiza- 
tions have developed the part work, 
part study scheme. The Children’s 
Aid Society offers two fellowships a 
year for two years. The first year the 
worker receives $65.00 a month, the 
second year $75.00 a month. During 
the two years the holder of the fellow- 
ship takes in two years the work at the 
school which would be covered by the 
one year course. The balance of the 
time is spent as a worker of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. On completion of 
the course the worker is expected to 
remain one year with the society at 
$100.00 a month. 

The Visiting Nurse Society has two 
workers taking the one year course at 
the school in the two years, the re- 
mainder of the time being spent on the 
staff of the Visiting Nurse Society. 
These nurses receive half pay. 

The Jewish Welfare Society has two 
workers taking the one year course at 
the school in two years, on a half time 
basis. They are paid $800.00 a year. 

The White-Williams Foundation by 
a special arrangement with the Com- 
monwealth Fund has had fellowships 
for students who have taken lectures 
at the school and who have had their 
field work with the White-Williams 
Foundation in the public schools of 
the city. 

The Society for Organizing Charity 
has apprenticeship courses in which 
one-half day a week is devoted to class 
and seminar work. This makes it 
possible for the apprentices to take 
one course a year at the school and one 
course in case work, which is given by 
the supervisor of the society. The 
work at the school is not sufficient to 
enable the apprentices at the Society 
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for Organizing Charity to obtain the 
certificate of the school at the end of 
two years. The society, however, has 
adopted the principle that the training 
should continue as long as one is con- 
nected with an organization. ‘There- 
fore, it is possible ultimately, if a 
worker stays long enough with the 
society, to obtain a certificate from 
the school. 

It may interest you to know that in 
the enrollment of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social and Health Work 
there are forty-two regular students 
who are taking the one and two year 
courses for the regular certificate of the 
school; twenty-three special students 
who will try to obtain this certificate 
over a longer period than two years; 
188 persons who are taking two or 
more courses—most of the 188 are 
members of the staffs of social agen- 
cles, twenty-five organizations being 
represented—-200 persons in extra- 
mural courses; 674 undergraduate 
nurses enrolled in a special course; 
sixty persons attending special lec- 
tures; 103 persons enrolled for lectures 
on mental hygiene problems of child- 
hood; total, 1280. 

I am informed that every graduate 
of the Pennsylvania School is placed 
almost immediately on graduation and 
that the school is constantly receiving 
requests for workers which it cannot 
meet. This school, by the way, is one 
of the participating members of the 
Welfare Federation of Philadelphia. 

In my judgment one of the most con- 
structive features of the federation is 
that which provides for the Council of 
Social Agencies. There could be no 
better forum for an exchange of experi- 
ences and discussion of theories than it 
affords, and should federation in Phila- 
delphia ever function as it should 
function, and as I hope and believe it 
some day will function, the proceedings 
of that council will go to all parts of the 
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country and will be recognized as the 
highest authority on the problems of 
social work. I know of no other forum 
where so many bright minds engaged 
in different aspects of the work are 
brought so constantly and with such 
good understanding into mutual con- 
tacts. 

The conclusion, then, I would have 
you draw from my words is that the re- 
sponsibility of the trustee is not only to 
bend every effort to provide and de- 
velop a trained staff, but also to take an 
intelligent interest in the theoretical 
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as well as the practical studies which 
are necessary to qualify for a position 
on such a staff. Qualifications neces- 
sarily differ with the character of the 
work to be done, but even when social 
work is regarded from the broadest 
possible point of view it behooves all 
of us to see that it expands within 
practical limits and does not become so 
multifarious and complex in theories 
that the great objective may be lost in 
the multitude of subjects. Let it not 
get so that the forest cannot be seen 
for the trees. 


Every-Child—How He Keeps His Mental Health 


By Franzwoop E. Worms, M.D. 
Medical Director, The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City 


Somp ÅPPALLING Facts 


OW the child keeps his mental 

health. Well, I am afraid we 
must, to begin with, face the rather 
unhappy fact that he does not keep it 
very well. Let us look for a minute at 
some of those who have been school 
children only a short time ago. There 
were 50,000 last year who had been 
school children not so long ago, who 
lost out entirely in the effort to make 
something out of their lives, gave up 
completely, and developed a frank 
mental disease sufficient to commit 
them to a hospital for mental diseases. 
There are 50,000 this year who will 
give up the battle in the same way. 
There will be 50,000 each of the next 
several years because the rate will not 
be lowered in brief time. We shall be 
fortunate if it remains the same. It 
may even increase. Looking ahead a 
matter of ten years, there will be at 
least half a million boys and girls out of 
our public schools, and not yery long 


out, who will not keep their mental 
health, but who will lose it entirely. 
When it comes to neuroses—those 
with neurasthenia, hysteria, obses- 
sions, phobias—we probably shall 
never know the number, but I think 
any physician or social worker expe- 
rienced in these matters would agree 
with me that for every person who is 
insane there are at least three, if not 
five, who have a neurosis. This is 
another group of recent school children 
who have not kept their mental health 
very well. There is yet another large 
group, the delinquents. Here again we 
have no possible way of knowing how 
many delinquents there are in Phil- 
adelphia or in Pennsylvania or New 
York or the United States. The num- 
ber of those individuals who come un- 
der arrest—and not only under arrest 
once, but under arrest anywhere from 
four to seventy-five or more times—is 
perfectly tremendous. ‘These repre- 
sent another large group of individuals, 
larger than either of the other two, wha 
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have not kept their mental heal-h very 
well. But we have not finished. There 
is yet the large group of dependent in- 
dividuals—individuals who look to 
others for their maintenance, to our 
great charitable organizations and so- 
cieties—a larger group than any of the 
other groups I have mentioned. 

Now, my point is this: These are not 
separate problems! For the sake of 
social convenience we speak of these 
groups as the insane, the neurotic, the 
delinquent, the dependent. Taese are 
not separate problems, but are dif- 
ferent manifestations of the same prob- 
lem. They represent failures or partial 
failures at proper adjustment to life 
and mostly upon an emotional basis. 
I do not mean that there are a0 other 
factors that enter into these things. 
There are other factors. I do rot mean 
that all of these individuals who are 
dependent or delinquent are insane— 
not at all. But I do mean that in 
dependency, in delinquency, we find 
upon examination that the mental 
factor is large, probably the chief fac- 
tor that underlies both of these things. 

But we must add yet other failures. 
There is an army of individuals in the 
country who have good ability, some 
of them quite rare ability; some, with 
excellent ability, have been well trained 
in our colleges and universities. These 
individuals are now occupying medio- 
cre positions in life—comparative fail- 
ures. They are not truly mediocre, but 
they are so handicapped with emotional 
problems and unhealthy mental habits 
that it is impossible for them to utilize 
the fine trained intellects they have. 
Their lot is the most tragic af all peo- 
ple—individuals who are not mediocre, 
but who function as mediocre. This is 
a mental-health problem. 

Then there are those individuals who 
are well trained, who have good intel- 
lects, whom you know as a bit queer or 
undependable—who are unable to hold 
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jobs; who move from one thing to an- 
other, always unhappy, always dis- 
satisfied, feeling that people have it in 
for them, that they do not get a square 
deal, or those who are forever chasing 
fads and fancies. Then there are those 
individuals who are cross and irritable, 
as mothers perhaps, and there are hus- 
bands who are unreasonably jealous 
and school teachers of an arbitrary, 
domineering type. All of these prob- 
lems are problems of mental health. 


Wao Ars THE MENTALLY Sick? 


When we speak of mental health, we 
do not have in mind only those who are 
“insane” in a legal sense, but all of 
these things—whether it be unhappi- 
ness caused by the use of others in 
finding personal compensations—the 
individual who compensates for a feel- 
ing of inferionty by dominating in a 
ruthless way over a group of school 
children, a jealous husband, or an irri- 
table wife; whether it be mediocrity 
through entrapment; or greater malad- 
Justment in dependency or nervous and 
mental illness—we are dealing in all of 
these instances with mental health 
problems—different types of the same 
problem, not separate problems. I 
think we should bring in to our con- 
ception of mental health a conception 
we have in the field of physical health. 
In matters of physical health we speak 
of a person being sick or being well; a 
person who is sick has a disease and is 
probably in bed. But we do not say 
that everyone who is not sick in bed is 
well. We do recognize that there are 
people who have good physical health; 
others who have only fair physical 
health, and others who have very poor 
physical health, although they are not 
actually sick; and our effort along phys- 
ical lines is to find those individuals 
who have poor physical health and only 
fair physical health and help them back 
to good physical health. 
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Now the same is true in the field of 
mental health, although it is not so 
generally recognized. ‘There are peo- 
ple who have good mental health, there 
are people who are only in fair mental 
health and there are people who have 
very poor mental health, although they 
are not actually sick of a disease. 
While interested in all, our chief inter- 
est perhaps should be in those with 
poor mental health, in order that they 
may be brought back to good mental 
health. When we search in the com- 
munity for these individuals, we find 
that they are people who are exhibiting 
certain signs of maladjustment which 
are commonly recognized as behavior 
problems. 

So, then, when you inquire, “How 
does a child keep his mental health?” 
the first thing we have to face is the 
fact that the child does not keep his 
mental health very well, but that many 
children lose their mental health in one 
degree or another. 

The person who composed the title 
of this address and placed in it the 
words, “keep his mental health,” at 
least by implication assumed that the 
child had health to begin with. We 
ask, therefore, how then did the child 
lose the mental health that he began 
with? ‘Those individuals who at eight- 
een or at twenty-five are not well, are 
not suffering from a condition with 
which they were born. ‘This individual 
who is now the arbitrary principal of a 
public school; this individual who is a 
jealous husband, unreasonably so; this 
woman who is an erratic, irritable, dif- 
ficult mother; these individuals were 
not born so. They were made so. An 
individual may be intellectually de- 
fective from birth, but aside from such 
defects the most that we can say in 
regard to that is simply this—that 
there are individuals who are born with 
a more sensitive nervous system than 
other individuals, but that does not 
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mean that this individual with a sensi- 
tive, quickly reacting nervous system 
ig doomed to destruction. No. What 
is going to happen will depend upon 
what tunes are played on that nervous 
system; that nervous system, with its 
fine, quick response, can be an asset as 
well as a liability. 

It has been the fashion, when things 
go wrong in the family, when the child 
develops some stubbornness or peculi- 
arity, to blame the poor grandparents. 
If the grandfather had not done this, 
or if the grandmother had not married 
the grandfather, this would not be the 
result. We know very little about that. 
Even if it were true, It would help us 
little in the present instances; it is 
spilled milk. For social reasons it is 
well to learn how not to spill milk, but 
in understanding the difficulties of this 
child we had better look nearer home 
for the cause rather than stray off into 
the hypothetical inadequacies of a long 
line of dead ancestors. This child— 
granting that there was no definite 
organic defect at birth—had probably 
as fair, if not a fairer, start towards 
good nervous and mental health, so far 
as his birth is concerned, than he may 
have had so far as his physical health is 
concerned. If the youngster turns out 
badly—the difficulty has probably been 
forced upon him through the processes 
of his living instead of having been 
handed to him the day he was born. 
He had a good chance then; it is what 
has happened to him since that has 
produced this result. 


Wano Is to BLAME? 


And where has the difficulty been? 
Again we have to face an unpleasant 
situation and that is this: If this young- 
ster was fairly born, with a good pros- 
pect, and if now, at the age of seven he 
is developing tantrums; or if at sixteen 
he has become delinquent, or if at 
nineteen he has developed a neurosis, 
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or if at twenty-five he has developed a 
psychosis not of an accidental type, or 
an organic type, then, not having been 
born with these defects, where did he 
get them? If it were the measles we 
would ask, “whom has he been with?” 
It is a good question to ask hare; and 
the answer is—mostly with his parents 
and teachers. It is impossible {o escape 
the implication so we might as well say 
that if things go wrong with tae child, 
we will get much nearer the cause if, 
instead of searching out grancparents, 
we look a little bit into the situation of 
the parent and the situation in the 
school. 

In our present conception of things 
it would seem that parenthood, or 
rather married life, required but two 
essentials:—a facility on the part of 
the husband to make money and a 
facility on the part of the wife to cook 
and keep house. These are about the 
only two things we seem to cere about 
and all preparation for marriage at the 
present time seems to be alcng these 
two lines. We are fortunate if the 
woman is trained to cook end keep 
house and if the man is sufficiently 
trained to make a living. Parenthood 
as the only profession that can be prac- 
ticed in the United States to-day without 
at least an apprenticeship training. 
Even to be a plumber’s helper one has 
to pass through an apprenticeship 
period and yet anybody can >ecome a 
parent and have placed in his hands the 
responsibility of molding the lives of 
the children that come as a result. 
These parents know not the frst thing 
about the matter. They are them- 
selves the results of their owr. parents’ 
conscientious and earnest malpractice, 
and so far as their own children are 
concerned it is pretty much a case of 
the blind leading the blind. As a re- 
sult of the contact of this perfectly 
healthy child with parents who not 
only do not understand him ‘or them- 
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selves), but who are themselves un- 
healthy in many of their mental habits 
and emotional reactions, it becomes 
necessary for the child to develop de- 
fensiveor compensatory reactions which 
if carried too far are likely so to cripple 
his development as to lead to poor 
mental] adjustment, to difficult personal 
social situations, and to ill health. 
When the child leaves the parent and 
goes to the school teacher he goes to 
an individual who may be conscientious 
and earnest, but one who is probably 
less well adjusted than the parent. 
She is furthermore trained especially 
for the teaching of certain subjects but 
she has no proper conception of the 
emotional life of the child or the prob- 
lems of its emotional development. 
The child, therefore, receives not help 
but more problems. Many perish, and 
many more are seriously injured and 
handicapped by this crude treatment. 
The illness that this individual may 
develop is not the result of the devel- 
opment of some fatal defect within the 
individual which asserts itself. It is 
rather the result of the play of unfor- 
tunate influences around and about the 
life of the child and the blind efforts on 
the part of the child to adjust itself and 
find protection for its personality 
against this confusing play of forces. 
At the present time, when faced with 
a rebellious child or a neurotic child, 
our last thought is that the situation 
can in any way be attributed to the 
kind and earnest parents or to the con- 
scientious school teacher. We find our 
explanation at conce in fate—in some- 
thing that was innate in the individual 
that could not have been foretold, or 
that might have been foretold had we 
paid more attention to the ancestors. 


Meruons or SOLUTION 


There are specific reasons for the re- 
actions on the part of these children. 
Jt is not a matter of blind fate. It is 
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not a matter of innate cussedness which 
is now asserting itself. There are 
specific reasons as there are specific 
reasons for physical ill health on the 
part of these children. 

In searching for a solution, we are 
likely to do one of two things: One is to 
place the burden somewhere else. We 
are very much inclined when troubles 
of this kind do arise—feeling that we 
can do nothing about them, that no- 
body can do anything about them, that 
nobody knows about these things—to 
place the burden and responsibility 
upon God. Now, there is no more rea- 
son for placing this responsibility upon 
Him than there is for placing respon- 
sibility upon Him for physical illness. 
Mental problems are not weird, mys- 
terious problems of the unknown. The 
problem of the behavior child is no 
more a problem for God in that sense 
than is the problem of a child running a 
temperature. The problem is for the 
one who understands that type of 
problem and who knows how to search 
out the specific reasons. 

The second method commonly used 
in finding solutions is to fall back upon 
good intentions, kindliness, good will. 
Well, good will and good intentions are 
always usable instruments; but good 
will and good intentions can no more be 
substituted for expert skill and knowl- 
edge than maternal instinct and mater- 
nal love can be substituted for expert 
knowledge in the presence of a sick 
child. We used to think that maternal 
love and maternal instinct in some 
queer way really knew better how to 
take care of a sick child than the pedia- 
tricians. Some grandmothers don’t 
like pediatricians yet. But the world 
is getting to know that maternal love 
cannot be substituted for skilled knowl- 
edge and we now prefer to depend on 
the pediatrician. The best of inten- 
tions and good will cannot be substi- 
tuted for real knowledge. 


accurate information. 
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This problem of mental health will 
be solved in the same way in general 
that we are solving the problems of 
physical health. Problems in physical 
health have been and are being solved 
through three chief agencies: namely, 
the accumulation of knowledge (spe- 
cific knowledge); individuals specially 
trained in the use of that knowledge; 
and the dissemination generally of 
It is through 
these three agencies that we are bring- 
ing under control matters of physical 
health and we can say, probably, that 
the illness in any community is in gen- 
eral proportionate to the amount of 
ignorance and the number of skilled 
professional people in that commun- 
ity. 

The problem of mental health will 
be met in the same way: by applying 
the knowledge we have which is not in- 
considerable; by increasing our specific 
knowledge of these matters; by utiliz- 
ing experts skilled in the handling of 
these problems; and by disseminating 
generally information in regard to these 
things. There are, of course, more nerv- 
ous and mental diseases or ill health 
in the world than there is physical ill 
health, and for a very obvious reason— 
we have never done anything about it. 
We have not until comparatively re- 
cent times had much specific knowl- 
edge; there are still but comparatively 
few who are skilled in these matters; 
and there is almost no accurate infor- 
mation in general circulation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the amount 
of mental ill health and emotional] mal- 
adjustments is so very large; but we 
have considerable specific knowledge 
now. The number of persons ade- 
quately trained in the use of this mate- 
rial increases; gradually more accurate 
information is getting about. Through 
these agencies it may be expected that 
-——over a considerable period of time— 
control of the problem will come, be- 
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cause it is not an unmanageable and 
hopeless problem at all. 

Just a word in regard to those who 
may be said to be expert in these mat- 
ters and those who do not claim to be. 
There are those who through profes- 
sional training have come to a degree of 
expertness, such as the psychiatrist, the 
psychologist, and the psychiatric so- 
cial worker. Must credit be given this 
group for bringing a new idea into the 
world—the idea that we must come to 
understand more accurately the emo- 
tional problems of children as we under- 
stand their physical problems? The 
psychiatrist and his co-workers have 
brought no new idea. Thoughtful 
parents everywhere, thoughtful teach- 
ers, thoughtful social workers, thought- 
ful physicians in general medicine have 
long been aware that what we needed 
was to handle more specifically the 
emotional problems of childhood. All 
have been working in that direction. 
The psychiatrist has probably empha- 
sized the problem more for the reason 
that he cannot avoid it in his work; he 
makes no pretense of bringing to the 
understanding of human problems any 
new philosophy or new method or even 
a new point of view. What he has to 
offer is merely an instrument of some- 
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what finer precision in accomplishing 
the purposes that had already been de- 
fined and deemed desirable by thought- 
ful people generally. 

Control of this problem will come 
through wise parents who understand 
their children, wise social workers who 
really understand the problems of their 
clients. The psychiatrist, the psychol- 
ogist, the psychiatric social worker are 
mere drops in the bucket and always 
will be nothing but mere drops in the 
bucket.’ They can assist, but the real 
solution will come when parents are 
trained and when the world in general 
or all intelligent people are fully aware 
that a mental trouble is as specific as a 
physical problem and that when that 
problem arises the proper course is to- 
seek specific and expert advice and 
handle it in the same way as they 
would handle physical problems with 
which they are now already familiar. 
This cannot come about in a short 
time, but it can come about in time. 
I think there was never a more hopeful 
time in the world, so far as mental 
health is concerned, than the present. 
More and more people are becoming 
aware that these things can be handled, 
are anxious to have them handled and 
ready to support those so engaged. 


Every-Child—How He Keeps Well 


By Dr. Roya Storrs Haynes 
Profeasor of the Clinical Diseages of Children, Columbia University 


ONG before Every-child began to 
practise the gentle art of keeping 
well, the limitations of his achievement 
in this art were in a great measure es- 
tablished by his choice of grandparents. 
By this I mean not only his parents’ 
parents, but that long line of ancestors 
extending back—according as you be- 


lieve or not in evolution—to the time of 
Adam and Eve or to the remoter period 
when his relatives were Jess engaging 
but more prognathic individuals. For 
this child is the focussing point of two 
streams of heredity, continuing in his 
protoplasm structural tendencies and 
vital capacities which affect in no small 
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measure this endeavor which he is 
about to commence. 

His choice of his father and his 
mother, too, is something which he can- 
not afford to neglect. We must hope 
that they are young—but not too 
young——well, strong and of temperate 
habits, given to excess neither in alco- 
hol nor fatigue. So will he start his 
living with the best chance of profiting 
by all the things that doctors and nurses, 
social workers and philanthropists—to 
mention but four of the types of indi- 
viduals interested in the health of the 
child, in this, his century—have made 
ready to his hand. 

We hope that the influence of Every- 
child with these parents he has selected 
will be great enough to induce them to 
seek the advice and guidance of a com- 
petent physician during the months in 
which he changes from a single micro- 
scopic cell to that highly differentiated 
and complex aggregation of cells with 
its many functions and its infinite 
possibilities that we know as a rosy 
and delicious morsel of humanity——the 
new born babe. If it is true that “the 
first hundred years are the hardest,” 
it is equally true that in the matter of 
building health and keeping well no 
period of Every-child’s life holds greater 
possibilities for good or for ill than this 
“prenatal” period. Of infant mortal- 
ity, which as you know means deaths of 
infants under one year of age, congeni- 
tal causes contribute more than twenty- 
five per cent. Care of the mother dur- 
ing pregnancy so that she may be well 
and build well her baby, giving him 
strength and not deranging his orderly 
development by fever, infection, toxe- 
mia or physical abnormalities, is the 
surest means not only of preventing 
death from congenital causes, but of 
keeping Every-child well. 

Therefore, he will send his mother to 
a capable obstetrician, if she can afford 
private service; to a maternity center or 
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the prenatal clinic of your maternity 
hospitals if she cannot, to the end that 
her pregnancy shall be uninterrupted 
and uneventful and her labor, skillfully 
timed, shall leave her capable of bear- 
ing other children successfully and shall 
bring him into the world uninjured, 
with all the health that is his rightful 
due. 
An infant crying in the night 
And with no language but a cry 

Language clear and powerful enough, I 
am sure you will agree, to attract atten- 
tion to Every-child during the period of 
his infancy. It is an important period: 
and from the first his unsmiling coun- 
tenance shows that he realizes his task; 
realizes that during the year to come 
he must grow, must triple his weight 
and double his length; that he must lay 
down good bone in his cartilaginous 
framework, and cover this with active 
muscle; that, establishing mechanisms 
for which he has not yet had use, he 
must maintain these and other func- 
tions of his body normally; and that he 
must produce teeth against the time 
when his food must be chewed before it 
is swallowed. Further, he has to de- 
velop a nervous apparatus which shall 
permit him to control better and better 
his new body and to come into conscious 
relationship with his environment. 


A GOOD START ror Every-cHILD 


First and most important is his diet 
—the wherewithal to live and grow. 
And he chooses his mother’s milk, 
knowing that nothing else is so precious 
to him nor so necessary to his keeping 
well. In it he has a perfect food, a 
fresh, warm, clean fluid, obtained in the 
amounts he desires, containing every 
recessary element-——fat, sugar proteid, 
salts, water and accessory substances 
or vitamins—and containing them in 
sich proportions and in such form that 
he may with the least digestive effort’ 
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build them into the flesh and bone of 
his growing body, 

It will not be hrs fault if he has to 
accept a substitute. He will not wish 
to run the risk which artificial feeding, 
good as it has became through years of 
effort on the pact of conscientious 
pediatrists, still entails. But if he has 
to, he will choose as a substitute the 
best and the cleansst cow’s milk avail- 
able and he will asx his mother to take 
him regularly to >e weighed and ex- 
amined by a trained physician capable 
of prescribing a fcod which will fulfill 
his requirements for growth and ac- 
tivity. This murt be a food which 
shall be suitable in amount, quality, 
availability and balance of food ele- 
ments. It may or may not be heated; 
it may be fluid mlk or it may be dry; 
the formula may be complicated or it 
may be simple aczording to the physi- 
clan’s experience and Every-child’s 
need; but zt must re clean. Every-child 
knows that nothing has so lowered the 
infant death rate as has the production 
of clean milk and the education of 
mothers in the 3afe handling of it. 
Where fifteen years ago, diarrheal 
diseases killed many infants during 
their first year, now, where the milk of 
infants is clean and is kept clean, 
summer diarrhea is almost unknown. 

As this happy result has been in 
large measure die to the influence of 
the milk station >r baby consultation, 
thither does Evezy-child go if financial 
circumstances require. There his 
mother learns in addition to the man- 
ner in which she should feed him, how 
to keep him cleaa; how to clothe him; 
how to regulate Lis bowels. She learns 
that he should have plenty of fresh air 
and that it is weL to forestall the possi- 
bility of scurvy, aappily rather remote, 
by giving him orange or lemon or 
tomato juice. Ske learns, too, that her 
baby may avoid rickets with its at- 
tendant ill heal-h and deformities, if 
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he has plenty of sunlight directly on 
his skin, or, failing this, which is very 
difficult to achieve in our cities in the 
winter, by the giving of cod liver oil 
which contains a substance that in 
part overcomes the lack of sunlight, & 
substance which, it seems, the codfish 
has had to develop to live as it does in 
the dark ocean depths. She will be 
told that the use of artificial sunligh- 
by means of the ultra violet lamp is a 
remarkable help in addition to the cod 
liver oil to keep the baby free from 
rickets and full of vitality. Her doctor 
in his office or at the milk station will 
caution her in regard to the dangers of 
colds, of contact on the part of her 
baby with tuberculous individuals, of 
the risks of whooping cough and mes- 
sles which are very fatal to young 
infants. 

And so Every-child comes to the end 
of his first year. 


THE ÅLL-ÍMPORTANT PRE-SCHOOL Ack 


In Shakespeare’s day infancy must 
have endured longer or the school door 
must have opened earlier to Every- 
child than now, for he puts no words 
into the mouth of Jacques to indicate 
an Age of Man between “the infant 
mewling and puking in the nurse’s 
arms” and “the whining schoolboy 
with his satchel and shining morning 
face, creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school.” To-day, had we the Bard of 
Avon, we would introduce “And then 
the ‘toddler’ tied to his mother’s apron; 
troubled by his molars, adenoids and 
tonsils; always into mischief, underfoot 
of all.” 

For of late years, the pre-school age 
child has come into his own and has 
become a subject of interest and study. 
Left to shift more or less for himself, 
he has struggled through the years 
from two to six handicapped at times 
by defects or abnormalities and always 
exposed to those infectious diseases 
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which have been regarded as necessary 
evils of his age, until, entering school, 
the examining doctor has found a child 
unable to profit because of ill health 
from the school curriculum. Now- 
adays, however, it is recognized how 
much attention is due him. 

We may be sure, then, that Every- 
child in Philadelphia will stand upon 
his rights as soon as his two legs will 
carry him and will demand that every- 
thing be done for him which is essential 
to keeping him well. 

Again in this period of his life, his 
diet is of primary importance; for 
without a sufficient and continued 
growth in height and weight he cannot 
be considered well. We may have con- 
troversies about how much a certain 
child should weigh and how tall he 
should be at a given age—for the 
factors of race and family habit bring 
exceptions to the rules—but we cannot 
admit as satisfactory a child who does 
not progress. 

Every-child as a “runabout” is 
more and more active; he has ceased to 
be a stationary individual: he will not 
stay put. Therefore he needs a greater 
proportion of energy producing foods. 
Milk remains the most important; but 
breadstuffs, cereals, vegetables, eggs 
and meat are demanded. From now on 
his diet approaches more and more the 
habitual diet of the adult and the 
nutritive ratio or the relationship 
between the calories given in building 
foods and the calories given in energy 
foods increases in favor of the latter. 
Where during the period of most active 
growth a ratio of 1:5.6 seems ideal, it 
changes gradually to 1:6 or 1:6.5. 
But Every-child’s food must be simple 
and, may I say, it should be well 
cooked. I think that we have far to go 
yet in this particular element of nutri- 
tional study. Also, variety, if the 
essential food elements are all provided 
and in adequate amount, is not of 
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nearly so much importance as fond 
mothers think. There is no sauce like 
that of hunger, and some of the finest 
children I know eat year in and year 
out meals whose unvariable Spartan 
plainness would be repugnant to us 
grown folk who are accustomed to 
require “taste” as a fillip to our 
appetite. 

This period which we are considering 
is one of great peril to Every-child. 
It is the period in which he shows his 
highest susceptibility to the infectious 
diseases. He came into the world pro- 
tected by his mother against some of 
them but during the latter part of his 
first year that protection gradually 
disappeared and now he confronts on 
his journey measles, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough, scarlet fever, yes, and even 
smallpox. 


IMMUNITY FROM DISEASE 


He should not be allowed to have 
these. We know better now than to 
say “Oh, he’d better have them and be 
done with them.” Just putting them 
off by preventing his contact with cases 
is very worth while even if we cannot 
prevent his having them ultimately. 
A great physician has said, interpreting 
the curve of incidence of measles, “If 
you can keep a child from having it 
until he is five, he may have it with 
impunity.” 

But we can do better with smallpox 
and diphtheria now and we hope 
presently to prevent measles, whooping 
cough and scarlatina also. 

You are perhaps not accustomed to 
think of smallpox in connection with 
children. Yet, before Jenner intro- 
duced vaccination with cowpox, Every- 
child had smallpox before he was six 
years old. And so sure was this to 
occur that the village authorities in 
England in the 18th Century divided 
the children into “have had” and “to 
have” smallpox. Practically everyone 
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bore the marks of ics invasion; whence 
Doctor Johnson’s epigram 


Envious and foul disease, could there not be 
One beauty in an age and free from thee? 


That this is not so to-day is due to 
the protection afforded our children by 
generalized vaccination. Where vac- 
cination is not practised, smallpox 
takes its toll now as ever. In the un- 
vaccinated its mertality is seventy- 
five per cent. Im the vaccinated— 
though rarely a vazcinated person may 
contract the disesse—its mortality is 
nil. Every-child in Philadelphia po- 
litely demands to 5e vaccinated. 

Diphtheria lost much of its dread 
with the introduction of antitoxin in 
1894. But diphtheria is constantly 
with us for there are many persons in 
the community who without harm to 
themselves harbor and distribute viru- 
lent diphtheria organisms. Diphtheria 
is kept going by ‘hese “carriers” and 
as delays occur in zhe administration of 
antitoxin, there ere still deaths from 
diphtheria. To 2liminate diphtheria 
as smallpox has Leen in conscientious 
communities, we must create immune 
individuals everywhere. Roughly 
speaking, fifty pe> cent of the popula- 
tion are immune. The susceptibles are 
chiefly the young children. We have 
a means for rendering them immune 
and, we believe, mmune for life. By 
virtue of the fact that the toxin of 
diphtheria may b= neutralized as to its 
poisonous properties by the addition of 
antitoxin, while it still retains the 
power of stimulazing in the individual 
substances of a protective nature, we 
can confer an immunity on our children 
by the toxin-antitoxin injections, harm- 
lessly and usually painlessly. Every- 
child in Philadelphia politely demands 
to be immunized 

We have hope: for a similar solution 
in regard to meesles, whooping cough 
and scarlet fever, but the time 1s not 
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yet. At present, for the first two of 
these, so lightly regarded and yet so 
fatal, under certain circumstances, we 
must still rely on vigilance in the pre- 
vention of contact. As children com- 
ing down with measles and whooping 
cough are infectious often before the 
disease is diagnosed, Every-child’s 
mother must be thoroughly instructed 
in their earliest symptoms. And the 
conscience of the community must be 
aroused to the duty of reporting every 
case of communicable disease. 

Every-child must be protected from 
people with colds. He is very sus- 
ceptible to them. Furthermore as a 
runabout Every-child lives near the 
ground. It is colder there; there are 
more air currents; and, due to gravity, 
more bacteria. If Every-child now 
catches a cold it is very liable to become 
an inflammation of the middle ear or s 
tonsillitis and to each of these there are 
unpleasant sequels. Whether or not 
adenoids and tonsils are more fre- 
quently diseased to-day than formerly, 
and whether Mr. Ford in scattering so 
widely the blessings of mechanical 
transportation has, in the dust and 
smoke which his busy emissaries cause, 
introduced a factor which has made 
adenoids and tonsils more troublesome, 
we cannot say. But we do know that 
diseased adenoids turn a cold into 
otitis media and diseased tonsils open 
the way for inflamed lymph nodes, 
rheumatism and heart disease. And 
in such a situation Every-child will- 
ingly makes the sacrifice of these 
organs which seem to serve, nowadays 
at least, no useful function. 

The pre-school age is par excellence 
the period for the development of 
habits—good habits, I mean—which 
will endure through life. For a good 
habit is as tenacious as a bad one and 
there is no need to break it. So the wise 
mother of Every-child inculcates good 
habits—habits of eating, chewing well, 
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cleaning up the plate, regularity at 
meals; habits of long sleep and open 
windows; habits of bathing (or being 
bathed), of the use of the toothbrush 
that no first tooth shall be lost; habits 
of regular elimination. Nor will she 
forget or neglect habits of play and 
behavior by which Every-child may fit 
harmoniously into his environment and 
gain those great adjuvants to health, 
happiness and mental serenity. 

So will he come to his first great 
adventure. 


ENTERING ScHoo.t-—Irs SIGNIFICANCH 


The school has changed since Shakes- 
peare wrote. Nowadays, like Castoria, 
the children cry for it. School attend- 
ance seems to bring a delight that other 
generations did not know. Indeed so 
agreeable is it made that one wonders 
sometimes if Jack is not now in danger 
of becoming, not a dull boy, but a boy 
without the capacity to buckle to and 
conquer the tasks that life will bring. 
Be that as it may, school life brings to 
Every-child changed conditions. It 
brings work; confinement indoors; 
restraint; changed meal hours; often 
hurry and anxiety——in one word strain. 
Entrance into school is the first place 
where Every-child comes definitely into 
contact with organized social life. He 
has a responsibility toward the com- 
munity for he is about to enjoy the 
benefit of a community investment and 
the community has the right to demand 
that the pupils in its schools—in which 
it has invested—shall justify this in- 
vestment by benefiting from their in- 
struction and contributing of that 
benefit in later life. 

To fulfill this responsibility Every- 
child must be fit. 


LEARNING TO Kere Fit 


To keep himself fit Every-child 
makes use of all the information which 
has been obtained and all of the meth- 
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ods which have been so admirably 
worked out, since the figures of the 
draft showed that a large percentage of 
our young adult population from whom 
our army was to be made were below 
standard. You are all familiar with 
the mnovations which have been in- 
troduced into the teaching of health to 
school children and the widespread 
response which a sparking and interest- 
ing manner of presentation of this 
subject has brought from every section 
of this country. Many of you have 
active parts in the attempt to bring to 
Every-child a consciousness of the value 
of health and to teach him “The Rules 
of the Game.” 

But he sees it from the other side and 
his first contact with this complicated 
system is his physical examination on 
his entrance to school. The school 
health examination is one of the oldest 
of Every-child’s aids to keeping well 
and one of the most important. Let us 
hope that, in Philadelphia, Every- 
child comes to it accompanied by his 
mother, and, if he has one, his family 
physician. Let us hope that, all false 
modesty cast aside, Every-child is 
examined undressed so that it may bea 
real examination of the child and not of 
a head protruding from a suit of clothes. 
It is of vital importance that the school 
inspector be able to evaluate correctly 
the physical condition of the entering 
child, classifying him as to his eyesight, 
his hearing, his teeth, his nose and 
throat defects, the condition of his 
heart and his lungs, his posture, his 
state of nutrition. Only by so doing 
can there be an intelligent co-operation 
between home and school and Every- 
child be fitted to meet the demands of 
his school years. 

Of course we know, for we have 
followed Every-child, that he has been 
vaccinated and been given toxin-anti- 
toxin, that his diseased adenoids and 
tonsils have been attended to, that he 
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has been kept away from tuberculosis 
and that he has not been permitted to 
have rheumatism and heart disease. 
But he may have {efective vision for 
which, now that he must use his eyes so 
constantly in his studies, glassea may be 
necessary. However, we trust they 
will not be inflicted unless they ab- 
solutely are necessary. And Every- 
child may fall mor2 than ten per cent 
below the expected weight for his 
height and age anc be a candidate for 
study and help ir a nutrition class. 
There he will learn again what and how 
to eat; there he wall benefit from the 
example of others and stimulated by 
their progress, work hard to gain normal 
weight, which mezns health. Partic- 
ularly is it likely that he may be below 
par in the efficiency of his body mechan- 
ics or posture beceuse at just this age 
he is liable to shew relaxation of the 
static side of his muscular system. 
There is nothing more important, in 
my mind, than a correction of faulty 
body mechanics. Faulty body me- 
chanics not only westes precious energy 
as a dragging breke wastes gasoline, 
preventing proper growth, but also 
deranges the functions of the body so 
that its existence s absolutely incom- 
patible with perfèct health. And I 
think Every-child agrees with me and 
wants to learn how he may make his 
body serve him in the efficient way it 
was intended to do. 

In his sunny and pleasant school- 
room, with othe> eager and active 
children, Every-ckild finds that in ad- 
dition to the three R’s, his teacher is 
constantly introducing information and 
instruction on hov to keep well. It is 
interesting to him. There may be 
games, there may be songs, there may 
be art competitiors for the creation of 
posters on healthful living, or class score 
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cards keeping track of the morning 
meal and the use of the toothbrush. 
Once in a while, the class may give a 
health play or listen to health stories 
told by the Health Fairy. Little by 
little Every-child comes to a realization 
that the things he has been demanding 
in his earlier years of others, he must 
now do for himself: that he must not 
only try to keep well himself, but he 
must help and encourage others, too, 
by his example and that he must bring 
home the lessons of health learned at 
school. 

If his school hours are long and in- 
terfere with his midday meal, he finds 
that his school recognizes the value of a 
school lunch for children who do not 
get enough at home in the middle of the 
day or who live far away. Perhaps he 
wil assist in the preparation of this and 
learn many useful things about fooc 
values and the right kinds of food. 

And then Every-child plays—out- 
doors in the fresh air, exercising his 
active young body and developing his 
mental control. For play has the very 
important function of being the train- 
ing ground on which the child learns 
the principles and the methods that, as 
a man, he applies to work. 

After play and the evening meal, long 
hours of sleep bring Every-child re- 
freshed to his next interesting day. 

So, going from class to class, taking 
from this place and from that the good 
health the gods have provided him, 
meeting his yearly physical examina- 
tions with a better and a better body, 
Every-child approaches manhood and 
his life’s work, bright, active and alert, 
the living example of the ancient dic- 
tum—“a healthy mind in a healthy 
body.” 

And this is how Every-child keeps 
well. 


Book Department 


MERRIAM, CHARLES EDWARD, and BARNES, 
Harry Ermer. A History of Political 
Theories. Pp. XI, 597. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

This book is a sort of memorial to the 
splendid ability and teaching power of Pro- 
fessor William Archibald Dunning. It is 
edited by Charles Edward Merriam, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University 
of Chicago, and Harry Elmer Barnes, Pro- 
fessor of Historical Sociology, Smith Col- 
lege. Professor Merriam writes the in- 
troduction under the caption of “Recent 
Tendencies in Political Thought.” Mal- 
colm M. Willey, of Dartmouth College, has 
a chapter on “Some Recent Critics and Ex- 
ponents of the Theory of Democracy.” 
Professor F. W. Coker discusses “‘Pluralis- 
tic Theories and the Attack upon State 
Sovereignty.” Other chapters and their 
contributors are: 

Professor E. M. Borchard—‘‘Political 

Theory and International Law.” 

Professor Caleb Perry Patterson—‘Re- 

cent Political Theory Developed in 


Jurisprudence.” 
Professor Paul H. Douglas—“ Prole- 
tarian Political Theory.” 


Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes—“In- 
fluence of Political Tactics on Socialist 
Theory in Germany.” 

Professor Herbert W. Schneider—“ Polit- 
ical Implications of Recent Philosoph- 
ical Movements.” 

Professor Harry Elmer Barnes—“Some 
Contributions of Sociology to Modern 
Political Theory.” 

Professor Charles Elmer Gehlke—‘‘So- 
cial Psychology and Political Theory.” 

Professor Alexander A. Goldenweiser— 
“ Anthropological Theories of Political 
Origins.” 

Professor Franklin Thomas—‘Some 
Representative Contributions of An- 
thropogeography to Political Theory.” 

Professor Frank H. Hankins—“ Race as 
a, Factor in Political Theory.” 

The compilation is no doubt the best book 

on political theories coming out in recent 
times. The authors of the various chap- 


ters write with lucidity and each knows his 
field. There isa good index. The selected 
references at the end of each chapter are 


ordinary. 


Rosson, Epaar E. The Evolution of 
American Political Parties. Pp. viii, 
882. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1924. 


The title of this book seems somewhat 
inappropriate. One’s expectations will not 
be fulfilled if evolution signifies to him 
development from the simple to the com- 
plex, accompanied by the establishment of 
new forms and the differentiation of func- 
tions. From this viewpoint, Ostrogorski is 
more satisfactory. Except incidentally, 
and in the introduction and last chapter, 
the treatment cannot be called analytical or 
philosophical to any great degree. It is in 
the main historical, but selectively histori- 
cal, The author, noting that “little atten- 
tion has been given to describing the activi- 
ties of the succession of comparatively 
small groups of men, who, under cover of 
various names, have continuously exercised 
or sought to exercise the governing powers 
in the nation,” sets forth “in the order of 
their appearance the succession of political 
parties” with special emphasis on the 
“ character of party formation, and with the 
purpose of shedding “‘light on party origins 
which seem to be peculiar to this country.” 
“Party has been considered in a narrower 
sense in the hope of showing the influence 
that party organization has had in the more 
inclusive political history of the govern- 
ment.” 

Whoever writes on parties must perforce 
define, or accept tacitly a definition of, party. 
By Professor Robinson, for the purpose of 
simplification, “it is conceived as most 
accurately seen, not as a segment of voters, 
no matter how often arrayed under the party 
banner; nor as a group of officials, no matter 
how insistent in program or how long in the 
public 2ye; but as a party organization quite 
apart from government and continuing to 
exist in the degree of support given it by 
the voters.” No great depths, however, 
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are reached in explorirg the play of organi- 
gation activities and =xigencies upon the 
tissue of government, although the author 
performs a distinct service to clearer think- 
ing by pointing out the confused meanings 
often attached to th» word “‘party,” as 
illustrated in the following example ‘The 
radicals of the party intend to force the 
party to absorb new -deas, and unless the 
party shows progress -n the coming session 
of Congress the party is doomed to zertain 
death.” 

That much of party is contained in or- 
ganization there can be no doubt. Thus 
Michels: “What, in fact, is the modern 
political party? It is the methodical or- 
ganization of the electoral masses.” How- 
ever, in the statemen~. that “‘the dominant 
Republican party is not a party but a coali- 
tion of parties,” and in many othe? cases, 
the author seems to bse sight temporarily 
of his definition of party, and in justifying 
the exact application of the term “party” 
to the organization >artly because of its 
recognition in the laws of many states, he 
forgets perhaps that the same state laws 
are quite as solicitous in laying down the 
qualifications for the party membership of 
individuals. i 

Professor Robinsoa discovers the first 
party organization in the country’s history 
in the patriotic societ.es organized in all the 
colonies to concentraze the forces af resist- 
ance to the official British policy. Next, 
the “party of the revolution” was essen- 
tially embodied in the system of committees 
of correspondence. He believes it errone- 
ous to regard the vot: taken upon the Con- 
stitution (the election of delegates to the 
ratifying conventions) as indicative of a 
conflict of parties ane likewise incorrect to 
say that party lines rere drawn in zhe first 
election of officers for the new government. 
The following of Eamilton in the first 
Congress he accepts as the agency of the 
first party government under the Constitu- 
tion, and the few of fhose who had come to 
have a part in the government who disap- 
proved the activitie. of Hamilton, as the 
beginning of a party of opposition. 

The real alignment of conflict for the first 
parties rested on differing conceptions of the 
function of party. ‘To one group, party 
was the agency by wLich selected represent- 
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atives governed for the nation. To the 
other group, party was an agency by which 
the mass of the people were accorded greater 
influence, aided to act in their own interests, 
and to govern themselves.” These con- 
ceptions appealed to parties for forty years, 
and, Professor Robinson thinks, constitute 
the fundamental difference in American 
party philosophy, influencing men’s attach- 
ment to party even to-day. Added to 
these and in a large measure superseding 
them, has been the conception of party 
purpose, arising out of an American need, 
which has actuated the party organizations 
from Jackson’s time on. All the purposes 
of party, the author holds, have outlived 
the conditions which gave them birth, and 
cannot be effectively applied to the present 
need of protecting the liberties of the citizen 
and solving for the average man more 
modern economic problems. 

Although the author admits that eco- 
nomic interest encroached upon and seized 
control of party organization at times, he is 
able to discuss the Whig-Democratic con- 
flict with barely a mention of the change in 
the status of the cotton industry, the rise of 
a laboring class in the northern cities, and 
the concern of the free farmer over the 
nation’s territorial and homestead policy. 
Further, the author, perhaps as a .conse- 
quence of his conception of party as em- 
bodied in the leaders and members of the 
organization, bas not much to say regard- 
ing the minor parties since the Civil War, 
or the causes of dissent from the two great 
institutions of party faith. 

The defeat or destruction of the present 
major parties depends upon the develop- 
ment of a new conception of party. “Until 
the average man sees in a new party a new 
function for party it is certain that every 
movement, however sound its proposals, 
will remain weaker than the old organiza- 
tions.” The reviewer would ask whether 
the founders of the present Republican 
party, at its birth, conceived a new function 
for party, other than the achievement af 
its economic and social program? .The new 
conception of party implies, according to the 
author, “an organization of a comparatively 
few men who are supported by a great 
number of enrolled citizens to whom they 
are responsible and by whom they may be 
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removed. The need calls for actual enroll- 
ment, payment of dues, and continuous 
support. Such a conception will lead to the 
appearance of a considerable number of 
parties.” He points out the advantage, for 
the purpose of securing a new alignment, of 
capturing the presidency, without hinting 
that the method of electing the president is 
one of the greatest obstacles to the rise of a 
new party and, all the more, to the appear- 
ance of several parties. Furthermore, 
while our present forms of governmental 
organization and procedure remain, the 
existence of many parties would bring 
weakening confusion into national politics. 
This is not to say that new parties might 
not be worth the price. “National parties, 
as the history of national politics clearly 
demonstrates, can be formed only on the 
basis of durable combinations of sectional 
interests,” is the opinion of Professor 
Holcombe. 

Professor Robinson has incorporated 
the findings of many recent special studies 
in the field of party activity and policy. 
The extensive bibliographical note at the 
end of each chapter will be very useful to 
many readers of the book. All in all this 
book will constitute a welcome addition to 
the existing material dealing with the 
American party system and has the merit 
of being comprehensive in the extent of the 
period covered. 


Ray, P.Orman. An Introduction to Politi- 
cal Parties and Practical Politics. Pp. 690. 
Third Edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 

The third edition of Professor Ray’s well- 
known and exceedingly useful text on par- 
ties and practical politics is really a new 
book. It has been so thoroughly revised 
that the author may well claim that “ prac- 
tically every chapter has been entirely re- 
written.” This is not to say that the great 
bulk of the book is not the same. Indeed, a 
glance at the table of contents would lead 
one to suspect that it had not been changed 
at all, for the chapter headings are generally 
the same as in previous editions and some 
coapters are scarcely changed at all, e.g., 
the ones on campaign methods, on machines 
and bosses, on nomination and election of 
members of the Congress and of presiden- 
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tial electors. In other chapters the mate- 
rial has been not so much rewritten ag re- 
arranged, e.g., the two on practical politics 
in legislative bodies. In all of them, how- 
ever, there is much entirely new material in 
addition to that needed-to bring the book 
up to date. The more important items 
added are with respect to the presidential 
primary (which, by the way, is almost iden- 
tical with Professor Ray’s article in Tum 
ANNALS for March, 1928, though this is not 
indicated); party machinery; registration 
and election methods, including voting ma- 
chines and absent voting; compulsory vot- 
ing; civil service reform; the experience with 
the recall; and party organization in legisla- 
tive bodies. The chapter on party finance 
is particularly good. 

The party platforms have been removed 
from the text and made into an appendix, a 
much more satisfactory arrangement. ‘The 
very useful “Questions and Topics” ap- 
pended to each chapter, which arecontinued, 
have been revised also and many new sug- 
gestions are made. The bibliography is 
splendid, quite the most complete on this 
subject which is readily accessible. It also 
has been rearranged; in addition to being 
brought up to date it is now assembled and 
reclassified in 128 pages at the end of the 
book instead of being. annexed to the chap- 
ters. Even the index has been done over, 
but not to its improvement, which is a pity, 
for the volume contains so much informa- 
tion that a good index is really necessary. 
The documentation is generally adequate, 
yet the author’s reason for giving credit for 
quotations in some cases and not in others 
is hard to discover. And in this connection 
some errors have crept in. 

All in all, however, the work isenormously 
improved over previous editions in content, 
arrangement and style. It is more than a 
first rate college text book in the subject of 
practical politics; it is also a very useful 
guide to the more experienced student of in- 
stitutions. The new edition also indicates 
that Professor Ray himself has a much 
clearer idea of the nature of parties and of 
political problems and a firmer grasp 
on the whole topic. Nevertheless, while 
the theory of parties is touched very briefly 
in Chapter I, there is really no systematic 
philosophy observable in the work. In- 
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deed, one wonders if Professor Ray is 
not much more of a preacher than either 
a philosopher or scientist. This might 
be inferred from frequent references to 
the “duties of the voter,” and from the 
emphasis on party reform and independent 
voting. In the chapter on the presiden- 
tial primary the author is positive:y horta- 
tory. On page 299 will be discovered an 
old friend: “Good government is mainly a 
matter of getting the right men elected to 
office,” about which the following from an 
article by Herbert Quick, in a recent num- 
ber of The Country Gentleman, may be quot- 
ed: “This sounds wise, but it is nonsense. 
In business nobody pays any attention to 
such balderdash.” Still, a considerable 
amount of uplifting is needed in college 
teaching, and nobody will find fault with a 
splendid text book for not including what 
the author did not intend to include. 
Victor J. West. 


Joan, C. E. M., Introduction to Modern Polt- 
ical Theory. Price, $1.00. New York: 
World’s Manuals, Oxford University 
Preas. 


This httle volume gives in condensed 
form the main points of political theory, 
beginning with laissez faire individualism. 
Despite its title, the book is very largely 
concerned with various forms of socialism, 
which is predominantly an economic theory. 
But this nominal inconsistency really en- 
hances the practical value of the book, be- 
cause of the almost universal tendency 
toward the subordination of political to 
economic factors. 

The author has sketched with admirable 
clarity and fairness the various subdivisions 
into which the followers of Marx have 
grouped themselves,—no small task, when 
one considers the fine shadings which 
separate the groups. The main strength of 
the presentation lies in the utterly dispas- 
sionate detachment with which the author 
sets forth and considers thes2 various 
theories; he is neither a protagonist nor an 
antagonist, but he weighs every argument 
sympathetically. 

Criticism of the theories is reserved for 
a separate, final chapter. This arrange- 
ment is a good one, but it seems rather un- 
fortunate that the scope of the book has per- 
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mitted only the briefest critical analysis of 
the various proposed schemes for the reor- 
ganization of society. A brief bibliography 
of the main sources in the field has been ap- 
pended at the end cf the volume. 

J. H. LEEK. 


Peck, Harvey WHITEFIELD. Taxation and 
Welfare. Pp. 265. Price, $2.50. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

This study by Professor Peck is interest- 
ing. Starting with the statement that 
“most current discussions of taxation in the 
United States seem to the writer futile or 
misleading,” he develops his own views in a 
series of chapters divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with the scope of public 
expenditures and the second with the distri- 
bution of the tax burden. The treatment 
is largely abstract and will doubtless not 
reach those who are most immediately re- 
sponsible for framing tax legislation. 

Professor Peck feels that the collapse of 
German imperialism has left the more indi- 
vidualistic theory of the state in the position 
of leading importance, but does not conclude 
that the policy of laissez faire follows. In- 
stead, he finds in an examination of develop- 
ments in political science and jurisprudence 
that there is in these sciences a basis for the 
desirability of extending public activities, 
not for the sake of an abstraction, the state, 
but for “the welfare of society, in the sense 
of the welfare of the individuals who com- 
pose it.” With this viewpoint he finds his 
economic theory in harmony. In succes- 
sive chapters he argues convincingly that 
“with increasing density of population and 
with the growth of civilization an increas- 
ing public expenditure is desirable.” 

In his chapters dealing with the distribu- 
tion of the tax burden the author adopts 
Aristotle’s view that justice is a kind cf 
equality, modifying it with the contention 
that “equality” is a relative term. This 
relativity is one (according to Hobhouse) 
in which consideration should be given to 
(1) effort made, (2) value of work done, and 
(8) needs of the performers. Without at- 
tempt at proof he takes the position that 
“one important function of the state is to 
mitigate inequalities of wealth.” This as- 
sumption will not be accepted by all readers 
without question, at least in the form in 
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which it is presented. Also the definition 
of Justice is regrettably, though perhaps 
necessarily, vague. 

From this basis the argument proceeds to 
a very effective defense of highly progres- 
sive taxation. The arguments that such 
taxes discourage enterprise and prevent ac- 
cumulation of capital are in the judgment of 
the reviewer effectively answered. Finally 
there is advanced the author’s theory of 
taxation which he designates as the theory 
of net utility or consumers’ surplus. It is 
based on an analysis of the utility of income 
‘and of the cost of income. 

There is much loose discussion of taxation 
now current. Taxes are high and will re- 
main so, but it is not surprising that those 
who feel the burden are endeavoring to 
bave it lessened. Abstract presentetions 
like the one under review are much needed, 
but they should be supplemented by a popu- 
lar treatment that will reach a wider audi- 
ence. 


Ernest Minor PATTERSON. 


ParMeELEE, Maurice. Blockade ana Sea 
Power. Pp.x+449. Price, $8.00. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1924. 


The qualifications of the author of this 
volume for writing the first portion cf his 
book, and the simple and lucid manper in 
which that portion of the book is written, 
must preclude any considerable crit:cism 
thereof, even if the results were not, as they 
are, of such a character as to elicit nothing 
but commendation. We have in the first 
half of the book a clear, orderly, and reason- 
ably full description of the Allied blockade 
as it was established, expanded and operated 
from 1914 to 1919. Fortified by statistical 
data, personal observations, and official 
documents to the fullest extent necessary, 
this history of one phase of the raval 
operations of the Allies in the World War is 
likewise almost painfully neutral or objec- 
tive in its presentation. 

When we turn to the second porticn of 
the book, dealing with international organ- 
ization and the use of sea power by the 
world state, there appears to be much more 
ground for differences of opinion. No one 
can question the efficacy of blockade when 
intelligently employed by _ belligerents 
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against one another in war. One may even 
accept the author’s belief that unless a world 
state is established the war against war must 
be fruitless. Lastly, one may feel that sea 
power would be a tremendously powerful 
weapon of control for use by the world state 
—if itcould beso used. But one may doubt 
precisely whether any world state conceiv- 
able within another century could be so sure 
of itself, so unified in its counsels and activ- 
ities—would it not necessarily be merely a 
federal state?—as to be able to employ such 
a complicated and delicate process of con- 
trol as blockade. Thediscussion of coercive 
action by the world state surely betrays a 
fantastically abstract idea of the reality or 
practicability of such a program. 

Indeed, what with the repeated references 
to the “Entente League of Nations” and the 
strictures on the Washington Conference of 
1921-1922, one is forced to admit that the 
second portion of this work has the defects 
corresponding to the excellent qualities 
evident in the first portion. When the au- 
thor is describing facts and analyzing the 
course of events he is clear and convincing, 
as again in dealing with the problem of the 
freedom of the seas in the second portion of 
the work. But where he is considering fu- 
ture action he is too clear and too logical and 
too symmetrical in his thinking to take ac- 
count of those inconvenient facts and irreg- 
ular developments in contemporary inter- 
national life which make the actual progress 
of events somewhat different from the ex- 
pectations of the framers of paper constitu- 
tions for world government. The things 
condemned here are hardly as bad as they 
are pictured, the plans projected can hardly 
work out as well as the author hopes. The 
volume as a whole is a curious combination 
of realistic history and courageous but im- 
practicable utopianism. 


WEuELPrLEY, J. D. Reconstruction. Pp. 
388. Price, $3.50. New York and Lon- 
don: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 

This volume is divided into two parts, the 
first chapters in the first part being general 
in scope while those in the second part deal 
successively with various concrete topics. 
A number of the latter present conditions 
in the different leading countries of Europe. 

Unfortunately the arrangement of sub- 
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ject matter is not clear. The same subjects 
are treated in different places and there is a 
considerable amount of repetition. Also the 
typographical errors are numerous. In 
most instances they do not cause confusion, 
but the statement (p. 216) that the “foreign 
trade of France in 1913 was valued at about 
1,500 million francs” is seriously mislead- 
Ing. ‘ 

The author believes that international 
relations are in a confused and dangerous 
state and he has little confidence in the 
ability of the various debtor nations to meet 
their obligations. 

E. M. P. 


ABBOTT, Witpur C. The New Barbarians. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 


Professor Abbott’s thesis may be said to 
be that the recent immigrant, whom he calls 
“the new barbarian,” is primarily respon- 
sible for the tendencies toward revolution, 
whether they are called socialist, anarchist or 
communist, the ‘Plumb plan,” the “North 
Dakota Experiment,” “the Third Party” 
or just plain radicalism. His indictment of 
the present situation (and indictments are 
the popular order of the day})is on the whole 
fairly well done, although the data are not 
so logically constructed as one would wish. 
Some of his chapters really have the merit 
of being mighty good essays, although hav- 
ing the appearance of being interjected into 
the book rather than forged in as an 
integral part of the argument. 

As to “the new barbarian” being prima- 
rily responsible there may be serious ques- 
tion. The majority of the present day in- 
telligentsva is either of admitted American 
stock or of foreign-born parents and Ameri- 
can education and they are the ones who 
are responsible for the intellectual move- 
ments towards radicalism and revolution. 

Professor Abbott’s effort to evaluate these 
movements qualitatively isadmirable. He 
does not succeed so well in evaluating the 
situation, qualitatively. Indeed it is open 
to question whether their influence can be so 
determined. The radical can more easily 
secure the public ear than the conservative, 
or the normal person, because he likes ex- 
treme and striking statements, and likes 
what is out of the ordinary. To what ex- 
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fluence his thoughts and actions is a ques- 
tion difficult to determine and so perhaps 
Professor Abbott is wise in not undertaking 
the impossible. 

Sane and suggestive comments on cur- 
rent conditions abound and make the vol- 
ume one of profitable reading, although one 
may be disposed to question the appro- 
priateness of the title, the arrangement, 
the question of emphasis and above all the 
main thesis as to the responsibility of the 
recent immigrant being accountable for 
the damage he believes is being done to an 
old fashioned conception of American 
democracy. 

This is the initial volume of a new series 
on American Nationalism to be edited by 
Henry Bass Hall. 

Cuirvron Rocers WOODRUFF. 


FarmcsrLo, Henry Pearr. Immigration: 
A World Movement and Its American 
Significance. Revised Edition. Pp. 520. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 


In the colossal fight to bring the huge 
flood of immigration into this country under 
social control, Professor Fairchild’s book, 
published in 1918, played an honorable 
part. Now after twelve years appears a 
new and revised edition which takes due ac- 
count of the immense change that has been 
brought about in public opinion, the new 
restrictive legislation, and the prospect that 
international migration bids fair to raise up 
a real world problem. He insists: 


The closing of the doors of America to a mere 
crack has increased rather than diminished the 
importance of immigration as an international 
problem. The urge to emigrate among Euro- 
pean peoples is probably stronger to-day than at 
any time in the past hundred years. The vir- 
tual elimination of the principal outlet, as far as 
the majority of nations is concerned, has recast 
the problem in entirely new terms. Europe is 
being forced to give deliberate consideration to 
migration problems such as has never been called 
for previously. 

The work is that of a seasoned and thor- 
ough-paced sociologist. It is judicial in 
tone and his conclusions have the air of þe- 
ing findings of a scholar rather than ration- 
alized prejudices. Statistically the work 
is extremely solid. Moreover, care has 
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been taken to picture the European back- 
ground of the alien and the motives which 
bring him into the flow. 

The author sees our immigration as a part 
of a world population problem and our so- 
cial control of this flow as an initiation of a 
line of policy which ultimately will implicate 
ell the peoples with high standards to pro- 
tect. 

The author treats the “ Americanization” 
furore with that half amused contempt 
which is felt by sociologists generally. 

He is a consistent Malthusian and real- 
izes that the easy-going open-door policy 
touching the inrush from the congested 
areas is as dead as the couvade. 

Quite justly he characterizes ours as “the 
most spectacular experiment in indiscrim- 
inate and unlimited immigration that the 
world will ever know.” 

Epwarp AtswortH Ross. 


SCHNEIDER, TrEopore I. Budgetary Con- 
trol for the Cloak and Suit Industry. Pp. 
XILI, 150. New York: Maxwell Keller 
Publishing Company. 

The author hopes that this is the fore- 
runner of many specialized monographs on 
budgets. The budget will play an increas- 
ing part in assuring competency in private 
and in public business. The statistical data 
used in the book have been compiled from 
records of actual performances in successful 
cloak and suit businesses. The book treats 
the requirements for budgetary cortrol, 
operating and financing statistics, sales 
prices and other ratios in relation to budg- 
etary control, and records for budgetary 
control. ` 


Worman, Leo. The Growth of American 
Trade Unions 1880-1928. Pp.170. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc. 

This monograph describes in concise 
English and shows by tables the growth of 
the American Trade Union from 188) to 
1923. The data are as complete as the 
available records will permit. The book 
is welldocumented. The author finds that, 
all things considered. it is probable that the 
extent of organization for all industry was 
considerably greater in 1928 than in the 
years immediately before and after the dec- 
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laration of the World War; that for manu- 
facturing industries it was substantially 
less in 1928 than in 1920; that in transpor- 
tation and mining the drop from 1920 to 
1923 was not so great as in manufacturing 
industries; and that in the building trades, 
the drop in these last years was slight and 
organization in that industry in 1923 stood 
little, if at all, below 1920. 


Harrison Saurier M., and Associates. 
Publice Em Offices. Pp. 685. 
Price, $3.50. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1924. 


This volume is the result of an investiga- 
tion undertaken by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation in 1919 and the field work for which 
was completed in the following year. In 
the first section, Bradley Buell discusses the 
need for public employment offices and con- 
cludes that neither want advertisements 
nor private employment agencies, whether 
the latter be managed by unions, employers, 
philanthropic associations or profit-seeking 
individuals, adequately meet the needs of 
employers and workers. A public employ- 
ment service is needed to provide for the 
large groups of workers that are not served 
by existing agencies and this need is partic- 
ularly acute in those industries which the 
fee-taking agencies neglect because of the 
lack of sufficient profit. Only a public 
system, moreover, can co-ordinate the labor 
supply on a national scale for such tasks as 
harvesting wheat, etc. Finally there is a 
greater surety that the public offices will be 
more neutral than private agencies in the 
struggles between the organized workers 
and their employers. 

Mary La Dame, in the second section, 
considers the relative merits of a centralized 
national system of public offices as com- 
pared with a federal system. She finds the 
latter to be preferable both because it would 
utilize the existing state machinery and be- 
cause it would provide for local autonomy in 
the matter of placements within a state or 
city. She favors the provision of federal 
grants in aid to stimulate the states to in- 
crease their employment work and to have 
the federal government lay down general 
standards and through inspection keep the 
state offices up to them. The federal gov- 
ernment would also maintain a system of 
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inter-state clearances to facilitate the trans- 
fer of labor. In view of the general preju- 
dice on the part of the employers against 
the Department of Labor and because any 
effective public system must secure their 
co-operation, Miss La Dame suggests that 
the administration of the system be confided 
to an inter-cabinet commission composed of 
the Secretaries of Commerce, Labor and 
Agriculture. 

Section three was written by Leslie Wood- 
cock and Miss La Dame, and gives a full 
discussion of the proper functioning of a 
local employment office. Office layout, the 
receiving of orders from employers, the 
handling and appraisals of applicants, the 
technique of clearance and employment 
records and statistics, and publicity are 
discussed with much minutiae. 

The final section on Methods of Working 
with Groups Requiring Special Service was 
written by the late Frederick King. The 
problems connected with the placement of 
farm labor and of migratory, immigrant and 
negro workers are considered as are those 
for women, professional workers and juve- 
niles. 

Taken as a whole, the work does not 
make any striking contribution to the theory 
of employment exchanges, nor is its style 
such as to attract any large number of read- 
ers. Its chief use will be as a manual for 
those engaged in public employment work. 

PauL H. Doveras. 


Brooxines, Rosert S. Industrial Owner- 
ship. Pp. 107. Price, $1.25. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 


The growth of corporations and the union 
of corporations into great industrial com- 
binations have, according to the author of 
this little book, created a new alignment of 
economic factors by separating manage- 
ment from capital and distributing capital 
ownership among a host of small investors. 
As a result of the dispersion of ownership 
and the separation of ownership from man- 
agement, the Capital-Labor problem dis- 
solves while the Public-Labor problem 
arises. Capital is hired and rewarded 
according to the competitive forces of the 
securities markets. 

Workers therefore can gain no future ad- 
vantage by destroying capitalism and set- 
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ting up some new social order based upon a 
redistribution of capital. Rather must 
labor seek to increase its per capita produc- 
tion as the only means of’ procuring con- 
tinued improvement in living conditions. 
But there can be no positive increase in per 
capita production until the wastes of indus- 
try are removed. Among the chief causes 
of waste are the anti-trust laws forbidding 
corporate co-operation, and the union pol 
cies of restricted output. To gain union 
adherence to policy of maximum production 
it will be necessary to be frank with un- 
ionists about the facts of corporate business, 
and to convince union men that capital is 
receiving only a fair return. Management 
too must become a representative of labor, 
anxious to secure for labor the largest re- 
turn consistent with fairness to the public 
as consumer-buyers and to the throng of 
stockholders as advancers of capital. Upon 
management also devolves the duty of 
removing the fear and fact of unemploy- 
ment, 

The author thinks that if these views are 
accepted, co-operation will replace compe- 
tition among corporations, and co-opera- 
tion between management and men will 
make obsolete the wasteful warlike system 
of collective bargaining. Some statistical 
backing for the facts asserted in the text are 
printed as appendices to the book. 

Mr. Brookings has crystalized his life 
experience a8 an industrialist and as educa- 
tor in this readable book. His conclusions 
are worthy of consideration, although his 
book is too tiny to allow him room for more 
than a suggestion of the proof of his con- 
tentions. 


SeuexMan, Ben M. Sharing Management 
with the Workers. Pp.142. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1924. 

Mr. Selekman’s book is one in the series 
of studies of industrial relations being made 
under the direction of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. This report deals with the 
Partnership Plan of the Dutchess Bleachery 
at Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

Nearly the whole book is devoted to a 
straightforward description of the indus- 
trial experiment at the Dutchess Bleachery. 
Too little space is allotted toan evolution 
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of the plan, but the book should be valuable 
for one seeking information as to the steps 
taken in putting the experiment into opera- 
tion. 


Matcotat Kem. 


Aiport, FLorp Henry. Social Pepchol- 
ogy. Pp. XIV,458. Price, $2.50. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
This is a good general textbook on social 

psychology. The author treats social 

psychology as a part of the psychology of 
the individual. The text deals with the 
physiological basis of human endeavors, in- 
stincts, habits, prepotent reflexes, feeling 
and emotion, personality, and the nature 
and development of social behavior as 
stimulated by language, gestures and fecial 
and bodily expression. The response to 
social stimulation is discussed in three chap- 
ters. Matters of social adjustments are 
analyzed and in a final chapter social be- 
havior is discussed in its relation to society. 


Wiiiams, James M., Pa. D. Our Rural 
Heritage. Pp. 246. Price, $3.00. Mew 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. 

This book is a penetrating inspection and 
analysis of the social psychology of an old- 
time, New York state, rural community. 
The findings are, however, more or less true 
of most American agricultural communities 
of northeastern United States before 1874, 
which is as far as this book takes us, and of 
north-central and northwestern commu- 
nities up to a more recent date. The com- 
munity intensively studied is the one the 
author considered in his rather well known 
doctoral dissertation, The American Town, 
some of which can be found in the present 
study in unmodified form. One gathers 
that the same data were used for both. But 
while the former was a sociological study of 
a very general nature, the present work is a 
comprehensive survey of rural attitudes and 
beliefs, most of which are directly deter- 
mined by the necessity of the farmer ad- 
justing himself to the various phases of tae 
material environment. 

The determining influence of these factors 
and some others, largely of a traditional 
nature, are then demonstrated in the atti- 
tudes to weather and moon, those prevail- 
ing in the family, those concerning sex rela- 
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tions, parent and child relations, economic 
attitudes, those of business and professional 
men, those of social intercourse, humor, 
institutional and personal religion, and pub- 
lic education, the intellectual, juristic and 
political attitudes, and the development 
and maintenance of custom. Attention 
is drawn throughout, but particularly in 
the concluding chapter, to the significant 
way in which these rural attitudes have 
permeated the whole of American life. 
Particularly interesting are the expressions 
of speech reflecting rural attitudes, many 
of which are still in common use, with which 
the author seasons his work. 

This is, as far as the reviewer knows, the 
first systematic analysis of early American 
rural attitudes, and as such is a valuable 
and important contribution. 

J. O. HERTZLER. 


Bzacs, Warrer Gremnwoop. An Intro- 
duction to Sociology and Social Probleme. 
Pp. XVI, 869. Price, 82.25. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 


This is an excellent handbook for college 
classes or for the general reader, although 
somewhat brief for teaching purposes unless 
supplemented generously by outside read- 
Its intellectual level is perhaps better 
adapted to juniors than to sophomores. 
The book as a whole is a rather skillful com- 
bination of the type of treatment empha- 
sized in Cooley’s Social Organization with 
the best features of books like Ellwood’s 
Sociology and Modern Social Problems. The 
first nineteen chapters are remarkably rem- 
iiscent of the categories and viewpoint of 
the former book, with occasional chapters 
which recall the plan of treatment of Ross 
(Principles of Sociology) and Bushee. But, 
it should be said, the resemblances of this 
book to the others mentioned is one of 
similarities of concepts and outlook only. 
Professor Beach has collected and organized 
his own material in his own way, and he has 
done it well. Seven of the eight chapters 
in Part I deal with human nature, inherited 
and acquired. Part IL (ten chapters) is 
concerned with communication, group life, 
social change, conflict (three chapters) and 
co-operation (one chapter). Part OT (ten 
chapters) has for its theme social organiza- 
tion and social control, with the emphasis 
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upon social institutions. The family, the 
economic order (four chapters) political, 
moral and educational institutions are the 
ones emphasized. Population and immi- 
gration, as well as class conflicts and war, 
are given the economic emphasis. On the 
whole, environmental rather than the in- 
heritance factors are made prominent. In- 
stitutions are viewed largely from the 
control aspect, but causal factors are not 
neglected. There is a final brief chapter on 
“Progress and the Elimination of Social 
Evils” which is quite sane. There are 
good bibliographical references and stimu- 
lating questions at the end of each chapter. 
The treatment as a whole leans further 
toward the psycho-social emphasis than 
that of any other textbook in sociology ex- 
cept Ross’ Principles, and the brand of so- 
cial psychology drawn upon is Cooley’s 
rather than Ross’. 
L. L, BERNARD. 


Fryer, Dovetass. Vocctional Self-Guid- 


ance. Pp. 879. Price, 88.00. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippmcott Company, 
1925. ; 


The development of adequate sources of 
information concerning occupations is one 
of the pressing problems in the field of 
guidance. 

Twenty-one chapters in this book present 
information concerning that number of the 
so-called “business professions.” The list 
includes such occupations as advertising, 
journalism, photography, commercial art, 
salesmanship, banking and engineering in 
its fundamental branches. These chapters 
were contributed by recognized leaders in 
the fields which they represent. Most of 
the material was presented originally as 
lectures to the vocational group in the Cen- 
tral Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Brooklyn. 

Two additional chapters written by 
Lorine Pruitt, Ph.D, present an excellent 
discussion of ‘‘Business professions” for 
women. 

In the first seventy-six pages of his book 
the author discusses vocational guidance, 
self-analysis, the classification of occupa- 
tions, and occupational adjustments. 

Dr. Fryer’s book makes a contribution to 


the field of occupational information which 
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justifies a place for it on the reading lists of 

those persons who are interested in the 

movement of vocational guidance. 
Wuauum C. Asg. 


Axaqt, Roy Hmrem{mcm, Pa.D. The Town 
Proprietors of the New England Colonies. 
A. Study of Their Development, Activitree 
and Controverstse, 1620-1770. Pp. 348. 
Philadelphia: ‘University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1924. 

Dr. Akagi has written an excellent book. 
He has chosen an important subject, the 
landed classes of New England, and he has 
wandered very widely over the field in his 
search for material. His style is remarkably 
good for a foreigner, though a few lapses 
occasionally appear. 

The proprietors formed the capitalist class 
of New England, and practically though nat 
legally controlled the affairs of towns and 
colonies. They held the offices, exercised 
dominant control in the government, and 
constituted a land community, separate 
from but interwoven with the political com- 
munity of the township. They were not, 
as Mr. Akagi says, responsible for the man- 
agement of the towns, and one of the serious 
defects of this book is the tendency through- 
out to minimize far too much the legal im- 
portance of the town meeting. The pro- 
prietors as such had nothing to do with the 
government of the towns; legally they had 
to do only with land ownership and distribu- 
tion and similar matters arising out of the 
possession of land. This was conspicuously 
true of the older period before 1700, a period 
that is not clearly marked off in Mr. Akagi’s 
account. 

The older towns were different in spirit 
and purpose from those of the later periods, 
and I almost doubt if any one not born and ' 
bred in New England, and much less a 
foreigner, can fully grasp this distinction. 
Even Professor Osgood, in his admirable 
chapter on the land system of New England, 
has not fully perceived the difference. There 
was a unity and collective purpose in the 
earliest towns that the later towns did not 
possess. In his search for the reasons why 
the New England settlements took the form 
of a congeries of nucleated towns, Mr. Akagi 
has missed entirely the significance of the 
plantation covenant and the character of 
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the community as a group of Christians 
covenanted together for the worship cf God 
and the management of their secular affairs. 
The religious element cannot be left out in a 
study of the New England town. 
Generally speaking this book is a valuable 


contribution to the history of New England 
in colonial times, and I can but congratulate 
the author on his industry and on the skill 
with which he has marshaled the evidence 
relating to so complicated a subject. 
CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
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FOREWORD 


Any attempted solution of world 
problems that fails to recognize the 
tremendous present and potential in- 
fluence of the Far East is foredoomed 
to failure. With an area greater than 
that of all Europe, and a population 
far in excess, with vast natural re- 
sources still largely unexploited, the 
réle of the Orient in international 
affairs must of necessity be an impor- 
tant one. 

Within the memory of living men 
the island empire of Japan has emerged 
from obscurity and taken its place 
among the world powers. It has 
demonstrated its military prowess in 
no uncertain manner. In affairs of 
peace its progress has been no less 
astounding. During the past decade 
its combined imports and exports have 
tripled. The industrialization of Japan 
is not a dream of tomorrow, but a fact 
of to-day. 

China is still largely the plaything 
of the powers. Torn by civil war, its 
people united only by a common hatred 
of the foreigner, it can offer no very 
effective resistance to the nations seek- 
ing to take its natural riches as they 
formerly took its territory. But China 
is a sleeping giant. The four hundred 
millions of its population, tireless, pa- 


tient, uncomplaining, are a force that 
some day must be reckoned with. 

Americans are more vitally interested 
in the Orient at present than ever 
before. American manufacturers wish 
to develop new markets, while Ameri- 
can traders are intent on continuing 
the commercial connections brought 
about by the World War. American 
Christians hope to find millions of con- 
verts to their faith, and American 
statesmen seek a way to improve the 
strained relationships of recent days. 

This volume has been prepared in 
the hope that it will help to make clear 
the significant position of the Orient 
in world affairs, a position that is 
bound to become increasingly impor- 
tant with the passing of time. Europe’s 
day of mastery is passing, if it has not 
already passed; but the Far East faces 
the rising sun. 


Special credit is due Mr. W. A. Slade, 
Chief of the Division of Bibliography 
of the Library of Congress, for his 
painstaking care In preparing the se- 
lected list of works dealing with Far 
Eastern affairs. ae 


Austin E. MACDONALD, - 
Special Editor. 


The Far East and the Pacific as a Phase of 
European Politics 


By Herspert Apams Grssons, Pa.D., Lrrr.D. 


VER since the discovery of America 
and the voyages of exploration 
and commerce around the Cape of 
Good Hope, the southern coasts of 
Asia, and into the Pacific, the attitude 
of European nations toward one another 
and their foreign policy have been 
strongly influenced by their extra- 
European ambitions and interests. 
It remained for the 19th century, 
however, to mark the preponderant 
roll of extra-European conflicting in- 
terests in making the European nations 
alternately friends and enemies. The 
Near East, Africa and the Far East 
were the regions of the world where 
European alliances and ententes were 
formed and broken, making new align- 
ments, and finally bringing about a 
state of affairs that rendered a world 
war inevitable in the second decade of 
the 20th century. 

With amazing candor Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon admits the vital influence 
of American and Asiatic questions in 
shaping his country’s policy during the 
twenty-five years before 1914. He 
states very clearly in his recently 
published memoirs what it would have 
been rank heresy to have said ten 
years ago (although all students of 
international affairs knew it for a fact), 
that Great Britain depended upon 
Germany to retain her position in 
Egypt during the last decade of the 
19th century and that it was Germany’s 
fault, not Great Britain’s, that the two 
countries were not actually allies. He 
shows also that the later Triple Entente 
owed its existence to the adjustment of 
conflicting African and Asiatic policies 
by Great Britain with France and 
Russia and not to any natural affinity 


or desire to serve the general interests 
of humanity and the progress of civili- 
zation. 

These facts—they are not revela- 
tions to the initiated—afford ample 
justification for reviewing and dis- 
cussing events and policies in the Far 
East and the Pacific as a phase of 
European politics. It is not too much 
to say that political, economic and 
social conditions in Japan and China 
to-day are what they are because of 
European diplomacy in the Far East; 
that what has happened during the 
last twenty-five years in the Far East 
has brought about existing conditions 
throughout Asia and the Near East; 
and that the diplomatic problems 
(easily translated into economic prob- 
lems) created by these conditions 
have set the Great Powers against one 
another in Europe. The Near East 
brought the powers into conflict from 
Guizot to Disraeli. Since 1878 the 
Far East has gradually come to the 
front as a source of ill-feeling and war, 
and, with the rise of Japan, the area of 
international political skirmishing has 
spread over the Pacific Ocean. 


CONFLICTING [INTERESTS AND 
ALLIANCES THEREFROM 


After Great Britain succeeded in 
maintaining the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire against Russia and shut 
Russia off from the Mediterranean in 
the Congress of Berlin, Muscovite 
expansion was diverted to Central and 
Eastern Asia, threatening India and 
Korea. This embittered the relations 
between Russia and Great Britain and 
compelled Japan to go to war with 
China to prevent Korea from falling 
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into Russian hands. Just about the 
time that Japan was preparing to issue 
this first challenge to the doctrine of 
European eminent domain, which was 
to mark Japan’s entrance into world 
politics, Great Britain and France 
nearly went to war because of the 
encroachment of France upon Siam, 
which threatened to extend French 
influence through southern China to 
the borders of Burma. 

A Franco-British war, which would 
have changed the contemporary history 
of Europe “might have been caused 
by something that had little real im- 
portance,” as Lord Grey puts it.t The 
British disagreement with France about 
Siam was of “little real importance” 
——except to Siam. That it almost led 
to war was due to friction between the 
two powers in Egypt and to the fact 
that France and Russia were drifting 
into an alliance, and Russia was 
Britain’s enemy while France’s tradi- 
tional enemy, Germany, was Britain’s 
friend. 

After the victorious war with China, 
however, Germany joined Russia and 
France in compelling Japan to renounce 
the fruits of victory. The Treaty of 
Shimonoseki had given Japan a foot- 
hold, for the defense of China against 
European aggression, on the Liao-tung 
Peninsula. Having ousted Japan, 
Russia ensconced herself there. The 
motive of German intervention had 
been to secure political influence— 
and ultimately territory—on the Pa- 
cific coast of China. To do this she 
risked the friendship of Great Britain 
and played into the hands of powers 
that were potentially her enemies as 
well as those of the British. Her 
reward was permission to secure & 
lease at the end of Shantung, where 
she established the naval base of Kiao- 
Chau. 

Great Britain was occupied at the 

1“ Twenty-five Years: 1892-1916,” Vol. L, p.12. 


time in reconquering the Sudan and 
then in keeping the French away from 
the Upper Nile. Followed the Boer 
War—a great strain on British re- 
sources. But in the Far East the 
British were clever enough to seize the 
opportunity of making friends with 
Japan. An Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was formed in 1902. Not long after 
that Japan fought Great Britain’s 
battle as well as her own in the Far 
East in her great war with Russia. 
Here again the exigencies of European 
politics resulted in the creation of a new 
and far-reaching situation in the Far 
East and the Pacific. 

Overnight Japan had become a naval 
power to be reckoned with. On land 
the battle of Mukden, fought, as the 
naval battle had been fought, with 
modern equipment, demonstrated the 
ability of an Asiatic nation to defeat 
a European nation with European 
weapons by the use of European mili- 
tary science. To Mukden can be traced 
the rise of nationalist movements 
among Asiatic peoples, which has so 
profoundly affected and is still affect- 
ing the course of European politics. 
Russia’s Drang to the open sea, checked 
in the Far East by the fall of Port 
Arthur, turned Muscovite efforts back 
to the Near East, revived the dream of 
Constantinople, and paved the way for 
the formation of a Triple Entente and 
the events of 1914. Mukden also was 
responsible for the Russian revolution 
—and the triumph of Bolshevism 
twelve years later. 

The renewed aggression of European 
Powers in China, following Franco- 
Russo-German intervention to inval- 
idate the Treaty of Shimonoseki, pro- 
voked the Boxer uprising and its 
suppression by the joint action of the 
European Powers, Japan and the United 
States. To the mad scramble for 
leased territories after Shimonoseki, 
also, must be attributed the dramatic 
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intervention of the United States in 
China and the formulation of John 
Hay’s “Open Door” notes. 

Germany found in the Spanish- 
American War, which so suddenly 
changed the balance of power in the 
Pacific, the occasion to purchase those 
island possessions of Spain in the Pacif- 
ic that were not ceded to the United 
States by the Treaty of Paris. The 
new territorial status in the Far East 
became of incalculable importance in 
contemporary history. Germany was 
encouraged to reject the alliance offered 
by Chamberlain and to challenge 
Great Britain’s naval supremacy. Her 
shipbuilding program, more than any 
other factor, made the British turn 
from enemy to friend of France and 
Russia, and prepared the way for the 
Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 and 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907, 
with all their fateful consequences. At 
the same time Japan was put into the 
position where, by waiting for the war 
of 1914, she could take one more step in 
her program of driving the European 
Powers from China and at the same 
time extend her influence in the Pacific 
by occupying Germany’s Marshall and 
Caroline islands. 


JAPANESE Poricy mn CHINA 


After the Boxer Rebellion the course 
of negotiations between China and the 
powers was deeply affected by the dip- 
lomatiec situation im Europe. The 
United States alone, having no axe to 
grind and no actual or potential allies 
to support, was in a position to counsel 
moderation. But she failed. Puni- 
tive indemnities were imposed upon 
China as well as renewed recognition 
of the recently-imposed leases and 
spheres of influence. The result was 
the discrediting, and eventual disap- 
pearance, of the Manchu Empire, and 
the establishment of the Republic. 
There followed a period of civil strife 


in China that has not yet ended. But 
coupled with interral political anarchy, 
resulting from the disappearance of the 
old régime and the too sudden intro- 
duction of an Occidental form of 
representative government, the Chinese 
began to show an amazing solidarity of 
sentiment against foreign exploitation. 
The leaders of New China could not 
agree among themselves as to who 
should succeed to the Manchus, but 
they were all of the opinion that the 
time had come for China to assert her 
sovereignty, to deny the justice and 
even the legality of treaties imposed 
upon the old régime, and to reassert the 
territorial integrity and full sovereignty 
of their country. 

During the World War, when the 
life and death struggle in Europe 
occupied the attention of the other 
powers, including the United States, 
Japan was able to take the step in 
China toward which the Far Eastern 
policy of the European Powers and the 
immigration policy of the United 
States and the British Dominions had 
been pushing her for thirty years. 
When Japan declared war on China in 
1894 the Japanese Government an- 
nounced that the war was really under- 
taken in China’s interest, to save China 
from the European aggression against 
which she was too weak to defend her- 
self. There wes much truth in the 
contention. But of course the primary 
cause of the war was the menace of 
Russia to Japan, if Russia became in- 
stalled in Korea. And after the war 
the terms of the Treaty of Shimono- 
seki indicate thet Japan had determined 
to follow the policy and methods of the 
European Powers in her dealings with 
China, Her statesmen used the same 
argument that European statesmen 
always used in the Far East: “We 
affirm the principle of the integrity and 


` sovereignty of China, but we must 


insist upon a sphere of influence or a 
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lease to save the Chinese from having 
to cede the particular region we want 
to—or let it fall under the influence of 
—some other power.” Japan had to 
hunt with the pack—in her relations 
with China, in her conception of the 
privileges and obligations of an alliance 
with other powers, and in her treat- 
ment of Germany in 1914. No other 
course was open to her except the al- 
ternative of remaining a second-rate 
power and being treated by the 
Occidental world as the countries o? 
the Asiatic continent were being 
treated. 

The twenty-one demands presented 
to China by Japan in 1915 were directed 
against all the European Powers, and 
were reinforced in the following year by 
the “understanding” negotiated by 
Baron Ishii with Secretary Lansing in 
Washington. It was as logical for 
Japan to regard the presence of Euro- 
pean Powers in strongholds on the 
coast of China a menace to her security 
as for Great Britain to take the same 
attitude in regard to the presence of 
Germany in North Sea ports. It was 
as logical for Japan to maintain that 
she had special interests, political and 
economic, in China, and to refuse to 
allow any further extension of the doc- 
trine of European eminent domain in 
the Far East and the Pacific, as for the 
United States to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine. And it was as reasonable 
and legitimate for Japan to regard 
China as her special sphere of political 
and economic overlordship as for Great 
Britain to hold a similar view in regard 
to India—more so, in fact, seeing that 
Great Britain had access to colonizing 
areas, raw materials, coaling stations 
and markets under her own flag all 
over the world, which was denied to 
Japan. Thirty years of straining every 
nerve to maintain her independence 
against European encroachment in the 
Far East had forced Japan to adopt 


the Occidental industrial system, with 
its consequent rapid increase of popu- 
lation and dependence for food supplies 
and raw materials upon regions beyond 
her own islands. 

Japan was successfully pursuing her 
policy of making China a protectorate 


‘when two events, at the beginning of 


1917, led to a complete change in the 
international political situation in the 
Far East and the Pacific: the rupture 
of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Germany and the 
Russian Revolution. What would 
follow from these events was clearly 
foreseen in Tokyo. No nation possessed 
more capable diplomatic agents at 
Washington and St. Petersburg than 
Japan. Her Foreign Office was fully 
informed as to the probable conse- 
quence of the awakening of America 
and the collapse of Russia. ‘This fact 
explains the shrewd anticipation of the 
results of American intervention and of 
the course of the Russian Revolution. 


U. S. BUNGLING oF CHANONG 
MATTER. ' 


Between the time that the United 
States severed diplomatic relations 
with Germany and declared war against 
Germany, the Japanese ambassadors 
at London, Paris and Rome secured a 
written agreement with Great Britain 
and France and Italy’s verbal promise 
that in the eventual peace negotiations 
(Japan was a party to the Entente 
agreement not to negotiate a separate 
peace with the Central Powers), Japan 
was to have a free hand to settle directly 
with China the future of Shantung and 
was to retain control of Germany’s 
island possessions in the Pacific north 
of the equator. In 1919, when Presi- 
dent Wilson was defending the Shan- 
tung clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, 
he told the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations that he had been 
confronted at Paris with these arrange- 
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ments the existence of which he had 
not known. 

This astonishing statement will 
always remain an indictment of Wood- 
row Wilson’s statesmanship. There 
is no reason why he should not have 
known and every reason why he should 
have known of the existence of the un- 
derstandings between Japan and the 
Entente Powers. They had been re- 
vealed at the beginning of 1918 by the 
publication of the archives of the 
Russian Foreign Office. And long 
before that, when the Balfour-Viviani 
mission was in Washington, Mr. 
Wilson had been in the position to de- 
mand of the Allied Governments the 
communications of all their secret 
commitments that might affect the 
peace terms in which the United States 
now had a common interest along with 
the other enemies of Germany. 

The mistake made then in Washing- 
ton and Mr. Wilson’s ignorance of the 
Far East and the Pacific as a phase of 
European politics had tragic conse- 
quences. No one factor moze than the 
Shantung clauses tended to discredit 
the Treaty of Versailles before Ameri- 
can public opmion. These Shantung 
clauses put into the hands of Mr. 
Wilson’s opponents their strongest 
argument against his conduct of the 
peace negotiations at Paris. They 
helped powerfully to prevent the rat- 
ification of the Treaty of Versailles 
without reservations by the American 
Senate, and played a vital part in 
keeping us out of the League of Nations 
and in the verdict of the “solemn 
referendum” of the American people 
in the Presidential electicn of 1920. 


Inprrecr Errorts or RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 
The Russian Revolution, culminat- 
ing in the victory of the Bolshevists 
and the separate peace of Brest-Litvosk, 
provoked “the five Principle and 


Allied Powers,” as they were called in 
the Paris treaties, not only to ostracize 
Russia, but also to give active armed 
aid to counter-revolutionary move- 
ments in European Russia and Siberia. 
The lessons of history and the study of 
national psychology should have pre- 
vented us from entering upon this 
foolish policy, with its inevitable result 
of sirengthening the very régime we 
imagined we could destroy. The con- 
sequent alienation of Russia made 
impossible the establishment of a stable 
peace in Europe after the war; led to 
Turkey’s successful resistence against 
the terms imposed by the Treaty of 
Sévres;? contributed powerfully to the 
development of nationalist movements 
among Mohammedan and other sub- 
ject peoples; and rendered abortive the 
work of the Washington Conference 
in so far as a solution of Far Eastern 
proolems was concerned. For Russia 
could no more be ignored and left out 
of the reckoning in the establishment of 
a new international status in the Far 
East and the Pacific than in Europe. 
In China as in Persia, Soviet Russia, 
triumphant over all the counter-revo- 
lutionary movements, struck a death 
blow to the old European system by 
cancelling all her former imperialistic 
agreements with other powers that were 


2 In Soviet eyes it seems that China will have 
to follow the example of Turkey. The Russian 
amoassador to Chima, Karakhan, gave ar. in- 
terview to the American correspondents in 
Moscow on September 16, 1925, in which he 
said that the forthcoming tariff conference in 
Peking would do nothing real to meet the aims 
and demands of the Chinese people, and that any 
upward revision of the tariff would be prectic- 
ably negligible and would go almost wholly to 
pay the interest on Ching’s present or future 
obligations to European Powers He was not 
displeased with this possibility, inasmuch as it 
would “prove to China that any hopes that the 
powers will voluntarily abdicate their privileges 
is a delusion, and that to obtain this result China 
must take other measures.” See Walter 
Duranty’s despaich to the New York Times of 
September 17, ` 
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to the detriment of the independence of 
these countries. She waived her rights 
to repayments of loans and indemnities, 
and to concessions, by virtue of which 
the European Powers assumed the 
right to intervene in the affairs of 
Asiatic countries, and she renounced 
capitwatory privileges of extraterritor- 
lality. This bold move may not have 
been sincere. It may have been 
motivated only by the dictates of an 
opportunist policy. But it successfully 
checkmated British plans in Persia and 
Afghanistan and it has created an 
embarrassing situation for Occidental 
imperialism in the Far East. 

It must be pointed out, however, that 
the precedent for this action was 
created by the Entente Powers them- 
selves. The Paris Peace Conference, 
in its anxiety to punish and cripple the 
defeated powers, forced Germany and 
her allies to forego the privileges that 
European nations had arrogated to 
themselves in Egypt, Turkey, Siam and 
China. This decision was due to con- 
siderations of European international 
politics. But, coupled with the Rus- 
sian initiative, it has undoubtedly 
given the Chinese a powerful argument 
for the restoration of full sovereign 
rights. In the Lausanne negotiations 
the Turks cleverly pointed out that if 
Germans, who were Europeans, could 
live and do business under Turkish 
laws, there was no reason why other 
European nations could not do the 
same. 

This leads us to wonder whether the 
European Powers did not dig their own 
grave in China, after China entered the 
war, when they insisted that the Chi- 
nese Government dispossess and deport 
Germans and Austrians. The same 
action was not only tolerated, but 
instigated, by the Entente Powers at 
Bangkok when Siam entered the war. 
Of course what the enemies of the Cen- 
tral Powers had in mind was to clear 


these countries of German influence. 
They wanted to clear China also of 
Russian influence. But they are be- 
ginning to find that Oriental peoples do 
not make distinctions among white 
men and that what is thought good for 
the goose is naturally deemed good for 
the gander. Should we, were we in 
their place? 


As TO THE FUTURE 


We must be prepared to admit, 
therefore, that what was originally a 
war in Europe led to the establishment 
of precedents that are acting as a 
boomerang upon the victors. The 
prestige, the invincibility, the in- 
violability, of the European Powers in 
the Far East have been irremediably 
shattered. As long as white men stood 
together, shoulder to shoulder, in as- 
serting their supremacy in Africa and 
Asia, the colored peoples were defense- 
less. When white men enlisted the 
aid of colored men against other white 
men, the so-called “white man’s bur- 
den” was revealed in all its ugly and 
naked sordidness. 

The new situation that the Occidental 
Powers are now facing in China — 
and in the Pacific — is the result of 
subordinating the general interests and 
reputation and progress of Occidental 
civilization and the Occidental eco- 
nomic and cultural systemto conflicting 
and rival interests of the particular 
European nations. 

Japan now reaps the benefit of our 
greed, of our pigs-in-trough diplomacy, 
cf our internecine strife. If Russia 
accepts the wall erected against her by 
European diplomacy from Bessarabia 
to the Gulf of Finland and becomes an 
Asiatic Power, a Russo-Japanese alli- 
ance will be able to dictate the future of 
the Far East. Such a combination 
would eliminate the European Powers 
and the United States from special — 
or even from equal — privileges .in 
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China, if the Chinese are made mem- 
bers of the alliance and not regarded as 
a people to be exploited. But, seeing 
that human nature is what it 1s, this is 
perhaps too much for us to hope for — 
or to have to fear. 

Of one thing we can be certain. The 
moment that the Far East and the 
Pacific cease to be a phase of Kuropean 
politics, the United States will be called 


upon to formulate her own definite 
Pacific policy. Shall we commit our- 
selves to the creed of a white man’s 
world in Australasia and to the old 
doctrine of the white man’s burden by 
retaining the Philippines? If so, we 
must begin to strengthen greatly our 
naval forces in the Pacific and to accept 
cheerfully the heavy obligations that 
such a policy will inevitably entail. 


Constitutional and Political Development in China 
Under the Republic 


By Harorn S. Quianny 


Professor of Political Science, Varast of AE st 1921-23 on the Faculty of Tsing Hua Col- 
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T is not a new thing for China to 
suffer the inevitable effects of rev- 
olution. The Manchu was the twen- 
ty-second dynasty to fall in China and 
invariably conditions between dynas- 
ties have. been extremely disturbed. 
The Chinese theory of monarchy may 
be contrasted with that of the Japanese 
by suggesting an analogous comparison 
between the sovereignty theories of 
Locke and Hobbes. To the Chinese 
an emperor was not immutable but 
ruled by right only so long as he ruled 
well, which meant so long as he retamed 
the “mandate of Heaven” which heard 
and saw as the people heard and saw. 
This fundamental basis of popular in- 
dependence is to be taken account of in 
estimating the prospects for the success 
of the republic. 

The reasons for the overthrow of the 
Manchus in 1911 were five: the resent- 
ment of the Chinese at alien rule which 
became vocal and effective with the 
revelation of the weakness of the dy- 
nasty; the corruption of the court, 
under the weak or susceptible rulers 
who succeeded the great Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung; the hostility of the prov- 
inces to national efforts toward cen- 
tralization; misjudgment on the part 
of the Empress Dowager, Tzu Hsi, of 
the forces which had been aroused to 
favor constitutional reform by the 
coming of the foreigner; and finally, 
misjudgment of the power of the 
foreigner, revealed in the support by 
the court of the Boxer Rebellion in the 
hope of driving the foreigner “into the 
sea.” 


FORERUNNERS OF THE REVOLUTION 


Forerunners of the republican revo- 
lution were the several efforts or ges- 
tures in the direction of political reor- 
ganization. Most notable among these 
were the reforms of the Emperor Kuang 
Hsii, of 1898, designed by their instiga- - 
tors, K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, not to do away with the mon- 
archy but to limit it and cleanse it of 
corruption. These reforms were ren- 
dered abortive by the Empress Dow- 
ager, who considered them a menace to 
the monarchy. However, following 
the Boxer catastrophe it was clear, even 
to the Empress Dowager, that at least 
in form consideration must be given to 
the demand for reform and a program 
was announced which included the re- 
organization of all branches of the gov- 
ernment and the establishment of a 
written constitution. That the Em- 
press Dowager had in mind only formal 
changes is clearly evidenced in a decree 
of 1908, which contained a body of 
“Principles of the Constitution,” which 
are nothing more than the application 
to proposed institutions of the single 
principle that the Manchu autocracy 
was to be maintained forever. To this 
end the emperor was to remain the 
source and final authority in all mat- 
ters, excutive, legislative and judicial. 
He might carry on government without 
parliament, which might only propose 
laws, not pass them, and which had no 
control over finances. 

The growth in strength of the reform 
movement Jed to the calling of national 
and provincial assemblies, the former 
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* in 1910, the latter a year earlier. These 
showed unexpected courage in criticism 
and brought from the court another 
statement of principles, called the 
“Nineteen Articles,” which were not 
really representative of Manchu polit- 
ical theory but rather of the temper of 
the national assembly, by whom they 
had been framed for the court’s accept- 
ance, and which were promulgated in 
the midst of the revolution, in a last- 
moment effort to save the dynasty. 
They continued the dynasty but 
stripped it of power. They were, how- 
ever, never legally applied, since the 
southern provinces revolted in favor 
of a republic and successfully supported 
their revolt with arms. Yuan Shih- 
kai, in whose hands the Manchus had 
placed the trust of saving the monarchy, 
chose, for reasons still only guessed at, 
not to fight the issue to a conclusion 
and the Manchus were compelled to 
abdicate. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, first pro- 
visional president, gave way volun- 
tarily to Yuan, who took oath to sup- 
port the provisional constitution of the 
new republic. 


PERIOD or YUAN SHIH-K’ AI 


The history of constitutional evolu- 
tion under the Republic may best be 
dealt with in two periods, the first en- 
titled the period of Yuan Shih-k’ai, the 
second the period of contention be- 
tween “North” and “South.” During 
the first period President Yuan Shih- 
k’ai clashed with the parliament over 
the question of the division of powers 
between the executive and that body. 
This clash was the symbol of the wider 
struggle between military and civilian 
forces for supremacy. It was inevi- 
table, constitution or no constitution. 
It grew out of the overthrow of that 
central ruler whom all classes of the 
community were accustomed to obey- 
ing. With his disappearance it was 
natural that there should be a contest 


of forces for his power. This struggle 
was avoided in Japan by the contin- 
uance of the monarchy and the exal- 
tation of its position in the establish- 
ment of constitutional government. 
The provisional constitution, on the 
other hand, failed to give the president 
the powers which Yuan Shih-k’ai con- 
sidered he ought to have, consequently 
he took them and when parliament 
protested he dissolved it and along 
with it the provincial assemblies. Thus 
the Republic was little more than two 
years old when its republican institu- 
tions had been destroyed. 

His success in this assertion of presi- 
dential prerogatives encouraged Yuen 
to go further and attempt to establish 
a new imperial dynasty for his own 
ambitious family. This move was 
foiled by a second revolt in the south, 
after a protest by a number of powers, 
not including the United States, had 
been rebuffed as conira vires by Yuan. 
The failure of Yuan’s attempt suggests 
the most potent force working against 
the re-establishment of monarchy in 
China, the jealousy of rival military 
leaders. 


CLASHES BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 


Shortly afterward Yuan died and 
thereafter the country had a succession 
of presidents: Li Yuan-hung, Feng 
Kuo-chang, Hsii Shih-chang, Li Yuan- 
hung once more, and the recent occu- 
pant, Marshal Ts’ao K’un. All of 
these men held military rank but none 
of them approached Yuan Shib-k’ai 
in administrative ability or in his hold 
upon the country. Parliament was 
revived, also the provincial assemblies. 
The first flush of enthusiasm was gone, 
however, and the assemblies came back 
badly divided into cliques and more 
susceptible to outside influences. Pres- 
ident Li Yuan-hung was honestly in 
favor of the establishment of a liberal 
constitution and encouraged the parlia- 
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ment, which was also the constituent 
assembly, to hasten the drafting of a 
document which might take the place 
of the provisional constitution as a per- 
manent instrument of government. 
His premier, Tuan Ch’i-jui, took a 
different attitude, similar rather to that 
of Yuan Shih-k’ai, which favored the 
legal recognition of existing circumstanc- 
es of disturbance and the consequent 
need of a strong executive. Hence the 
same clash arose as in 1913 and with 
the same result—the dissolution of 
parliament—in 1917. This dissolution 
was due in part to the general constitu- 
tional antipathy between Tuan and 
parliament, in part to a particular 
manifestation of that antipathy, in 
which Tuan desired to break off rela- 
tions with Germany while parliament 
refused to do so except upon certain 
conditions. 

From that time until the summer of 
1922 work on the draft of the constitu- 
tion was arrested. The “Old Parlia- 
ment, ” as the body elected in 1912 had 
come to be called, migrated to Canton, 
where in 1921 it elected Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen “President” of South China. The 
monarchist coup of General Chang 
Hsiin failed in Peking in 1917 but Pres- 
ident Li Yuan-hung was compelled to 
flee. He designated Vice-President 
Feng Kuo-chang to act as President. 
Under a new law, which was nothing 
more than an executive mandate drawn 
up by a hand-picked council appointed 
by Feng, a new parliament was elected 
in the north, which is known to history 
as the “ Tuchuns’ Parliament” because 
it was virtually selected by the northern 
military governors and it was entirely 
submissive to them. The two govern- 
ments, one at Canton, the other at 
Peking, for several years maintained 
that the opposing government was 
unconstitutional and should yield to 
the legally constituted authority. Be- 
tween them there was little to choose 


on constitutional grounds. After 1916 
the members of the first house of rep- 
resentatives, after 1919 the members 
of the first senate, were sitting without 
legal right, unless it be accepted that 
parliament could extend its own term 
by the methods and the majorities re- 
quired to amend the provisional con- 
stitution, which at that time it had not 
taken the trouble to do. President 
Hsii Shih-chang, who succeeded Feng 
in 1918, was elected to office by the 
*Tuchuns’ Parliament,” which had no 
constitutional status. “President” 
Sun Yat-sen was elected by a rump of 
the “Old Parliament” too small in 
numbers, even had its members been 
sitting within their constitutional 
terms, to elect a president. Where 
neither side could call on valid argu- 
ments both descended to abuse and 
military attacks. In 1919 an attempt 
was made to settle outstanding issues 
by conference, but it failed. The 
country gradually broke apart into 
practically autonomous provinces, each 
considering its relation to the capital 
with reference to advantages to be 
gained for itself. 

Hsii Shih-chang retained the north- 
ern presidency until 192% when he was 
asked to retire in favor of a former 
president, Li Yuan-hung. His down- 
fall was simply an incident of a strug- 
gle for power between certain of the 
stronger politico-military factions. Li 
assumed office unwillingly, realizing 
his dependence upon armed forces which 
he himself could not control. He an- 
nounced a program opposed to provin- 
cial militarism and in favor of complet- 
ing the national constitution. A suff- 
clent number of the members of the 
“Old Parliament” returned to Peking 
to produce a quorum and resumed the 
task of elaborating a constitution. 
President Li soon found his premoni- 
tions to have been well-grounded. The 
double-dyed militarist, Marshal T’sao 
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K’un, proved to be ambitious for the 
presidency and began a campaign of 
bribery among the members of parlia- 
ment. At the same time he urged the 
early completion of the constitution. 
The outcome of this effort was the 
promulgation of the constitution and 
the election of T’sao K’un on October 
10, 1928. A group of legislators re- 
fused to participate in the passage of 
the constitution, alleging corruption, 
although the terms of the document 
were principally the product of this 
group. 


CONTINUED STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 


The situation of the provinces under 
the Republic requires explanation. Up- 
on the outbreak of the republican revo- 
lution the old viceroys and governors 
had fled and their places had been 
taken by military men who received 
their designations from a local group, 
or were appointed by Yuan Shih-k’ai, 
or simply appointed themselves. The 
complete breakdown of the adminis- 
trative machinery of the Manchus 
weakened the civil power and the un- 
certainty of the future made it the nat- 
ural thing for men who could do so to 
seize authority. This could only be 
done through military support, hence 
the development of military dictator- 
ships in the provinces. Although civil 
governors were appointed in many 
provinces, in many cases they also were 
military men, the subordinates of the 
military governor, while in other cases 
the military governor held concurrently 
the civil post. Even after the provin- 
cial assemblies were revived the pre- 
dominance of the military element was 
not seriously affected, since the great 
majority of the legislators could be in- 
timidated or bribed. The situation 
had many of the political phases of 


- feudalism. 


While Yuan Shib-k’ai lived the mili- 
tary governors remained, on the whole, 


loyal, since they had been appointed 
or confirmed by him and they recog- 
nized his strength and ability. With 
his death the last check upon their 
autonomy was removed and they have 
since gained power year by year until 
to-day China is not a genuine political 
unit but a geographical area, compris- 
ing a large number of units which are 
independent of each other save as they 
may desire, by special arrangements, 
to act together. With this develop- 
ment of independence has marched the 
steady increase of provincial armies 
until to-day it is estimated that there 
are between a million and a million and 
a half men under arms in China. To 
provide for these bloated armies and to 
serve the other purposes of the tuchuns 
the provincial revenues have been ab- 
sorbed to a ruinous extent, leaving 
little for essential government services 
and nothing for the central government. 
Not content with monopolizing the 
provincial revenues the governors have 
in many cases also seized the returns 
from the national salt monopoly and 
in some cases, the funds of the national 
railways. Peking has been forced to 
get along as best it could without 
provincial support, save for very small 
contributions from provinces in its 
immediate vicinity. 

These military governors have been 
not only provincial dictators but they 
have formed cliques to struggle with 
one another either for local purposes or 
for the control of Peking. Having 
established its control by arms a clique 
could fill the national offices with sub- 
servient officials and secure the profits 
which might be the legitimate or ille- 
gitimate fruits of relations between 
Peking and the foreign powers or might 
be squeezed from the attenuated reve- 
nues which the customs, salt, wine and 
tobacco and other national sources 
might provide. Thus the country has 
been kept in a continuous state of civil 
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war, without great loss of life, it is true, 
but with tremendous results in holding 
back China’s forward development 
along all lines. Conditions have been 
growing steadily worse, as is demon- 
strated by the increase of banditry, a 
perennial curse of China, and by the 
increased disregard of foreign life. 
The tuchuns have grown more arrogant 
as they have found that their earlier 
irregularities were not being punished. 

The localities, the villages and the 
districts have not been greatly affect- 
ed by the revolution. One may say, 
however, that this in itself is an effect 
of the chaotic conditions which have 
followed the revolution, since it would 
have been one primary object of an 
enlightened republic to raise the people 
of the localities to a better educational 
standard and to have stimulated the 
advancement of health and general 
economic conditions. It is, however, 
remarkable that, save for more frequent 
bandit forays in some areas and for 
requisitions for food, labor and recruits 
on occasions, the life of the villages has 
gone on as it has for centuries. ‘There 
have been no bloody massacres, no 
general confiscations, no mistreatment 
of the weak. Possibly these will come, 
if ever, with civilian resistance to the 
evil conditions wrought by the military 
elements. 

Until the last few months the “Chihli 
Clique” of military leaders has managed 
to control Peking and most of central 
China. This group, which gained un- 
disputed control of Peking in 1920, had 
as its principals the President, T’s’ao 
K’un, a man of no repute save that of a 
clever politician and a mishandler of 
funds, who bought his way into the 
presidency with heavy bribes; Mar- 
shal Wu Pei-fu, an excellent military 
leader but a poor man at the hustings; 
and General Feng Yu-hsiang, the so- 
called ‘Christian General,” a splendid 
disciplinarian and a man of strong 


character and ability. This triumvirate, 
with its satellites among the military 
governors, had the support of most of 
the provinces of central China and 
seemed capable of holding Peking so 
long as the existing alliances held good. 
There were, however, rivalries within 
its ranks, as recent incidents have 
proved. 

The three large provinces of Man- 
churia are under the control of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, himself possessed of a 
bandit record but now known for his 
summary despatch of bandits, which 
has given Manchuria comparative 
freedom from that handicap. Since 
his dispute with the Chihli Clique in 
192%, Chang Tso-lin has maintained 
an independent attitude toward Peking, 
which of late appears to have been con- 
siderably modified. So long as Wu 
Pei-fu remained the dominating mem- 
ber of the Chihli faction, however, 
there could occur no fusion between it 
and Chang Tso-lin, as the two generals 
both were determined to control the 
Peking government. 

The third of the more important 
groups was that of Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 
the provinces south of the Yangtze, 
more particularly Kwangtung, Yunnan 
and Kwangsi. Dr. Sun dropped the 
title of “President” and assumed that 
of “Generalissimo.” A true liberal 
himself, m fact the most outstanding 
political liberal in China, he was com- 
pelled to resort to the methods of his 
enemies in order to keep himself in the 
struggle at all. Ruptures within his 
small southern circle greatly weakened 
him and at his death he was with 
difficulty holding even the city of Can- 
ton. 

The overturn which has occurred 
since last August has resulted from the 
combination of a greatly strengthened 
Chang Tso-lin and division within the 
ranks of the Chibli Clique. Ever since 
his defeat two years ago Chang has 
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been preparing, and very scientifically 
too, for the next trial of strength. He 
has enlisted foreign advice and em- 
ployed practically all the Chinese grad- 
uates of West Point. In equipment, 
supply services, aéroplanes and artillery 
his army was superior to that of Mar- 
shal Wu. But of greater advantage 
than military superiority has been the 
unity of policy which Manchuria has 
enjoyed. The Chihli faction has been 
weakened by divided counsels and by 


jealousy. 
PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The latest of China’s civil wars, 
which got under way in August, 1924, 
began on the Yangtze with an attack 
by Governor Ch’i Hsi-yuan, of Kiangsu, 
upon Commissioner Ho Feng-lin, of 
Shanghai, and Governor Lu Yung- 
hsiang, of Chekiang. Its purpose was 
to carry one step further the campaign 
of Marshal Wu for the forcible unifica- 
tion of the country. It was successful, 
partly because of military, partly be- 
cause of financial, superiority. But 
before the spoils of success could be 
gathered Chang Tso-lin descended in 
strength from Manchuria, compelling 
Wu Pei-fu to throw all the troops he 
could muster into the gateways of the 
Great Wall. 

It is hardly likely that Wu could have 
been defeated had he been supported 
by all his generals and been able to 
maintain his connections with his bases. 
But his principal reliance, the “ Chris- 
tian General” Feng Yu-hsiang, be- 
trayed him. Feigning obedience to 
Marshal Wu’s orders to guard against 
a flank attack in the vicinity of Jehol, 
far to the west of Shanhaikuan where 
Wu was directing his own troops, Gen- 
eral Feng swiftly returned to Peking 
without striking a blow and overthrew 
the government, proclaiming his al- 
liance with Wu ended. At the same 
time Feng compelled the Manchu court 


to quit its splendid prison in the For- 
bidden City and surrender its obsolete 
titles. Wu made a feeble attempt to 
re-take Peking but failed. He was 
permitted to escape to Honan, his na- 
tive province. 

General Feng’s betrayal of his su- 
perior appears to have had a mixture of 
motives behind it. He had an old score 
to pay since the time when Wu Pei-fu 
had removed him from the governor- 
ship of Honan; he was opposed to Wu’s 
program of forcible unification of the 
whole country; and he is ambitious. 
His expulsion of the Marchu court 
from the palaces also may be traced to 
a combination of considerations. The 
agreement with the Manchus made by 
the new régime at the establishment of 
the Republic was practically obsolete 
through mal-observance; to Feng the 
“Little Emperor” may have appeared 
a probable centre for another monarchi- 
cal movement, fostered, possibly, by 
Chang Tso-lin; and there may have 
been Russian influence, likely to be 
valued by Feng as a future source of 
military supplies rather than on any 
grounds of appreciation of Soviet 
theory. 

Wu disposed of, at least temporarily, 
the relative strength of Feng Yu-hsiang 
and Chang Tso-lin became the impor- 
tant question, for it was soon clear that 
they were not in harmony regarding 
the control of Peking. As yet the two 
generals have not clashed, but it would 
appear as though both were strength- 
ening their forces and improving 
their positions for an eventual struggle. 
In the meantime Marshal Chang has 
had his will regarding the provisional 
presidency, which has been held for a 
number of months by the war premier, 
Tuan Ch’i-jui, a militarist of advanced 
years, influential because of his ability 
and long experience in politics. Tuan 
has followed the precedent of Yuan 
shih-k’ai and Feng Kuo-chang in set- 
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ting up a hand-picked “Reorganization 
Conference” in whose hall of assembly, 
the writer is informed authoritatively, 
opium couches were provided for those 
who might weary of discussion. This 
group has closed its sessions after pass- 
ing a measure for the calling of a Citi- 
zens’ Conference, at which a new and 
still more “permanent” constitution 
is to be drafted. This conference was 
convened in Peking on July 30, 1925. 
The members of the second conference 
are, in general, the same men who 
attended the first conference. Both 
conferences have overlooked the mem- 
bers of political or military cliques 
hostile to Chang Tso-lin. There are, 
however, mingled with the place- 
hunters, a few men of a different type, 
among them the men who drafted the 
last constitution but refused to be 
bribed by T’sao Kun. In them lies 
the possibility that the work of the 
second conference may have some 
useful results toward the progress of 
constitutionalism. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen came to Peking and 
died there. He had not affiliated him- 
self with the clique in contro! but had 
sought to bring his influence to bear 


toward a settlement that would rep- 
resent the views of all China. It 
would seem fair to conjecture that Sun 
realized the seriousness of his malady 
and wished to diein Peking. His death 
took away the single national figure of 
recognized liberal ideals and influence. 
To-day his party is without a leader and 
is in danger of splitting up into factions. 
In conclusion, greatly as one must 
desire to perceive in the history of the 
Chinese Republic a steady, if gradual, 
evolution of genuine constitutionalism, 
he finds it impossible as yet to identify 
any lines of development which he may 
regard as likely to be permanent. The 
liberal forces have struggled against 
the forces of reaction but they have 
lost ground badly. It may be antici- 
pated that they will not regain the 
position they held in 1911 for several 
generations and that when they do it 
will be through the accumulation of 
a large group of influential leaders of 
“Young China” who, while holding 
themselves above intrigue, will realize 
the importance of knowing the condi- 
tions of their own people and will seek 
to establish forms of government in 
harmony with these conditions. 


What Policy in China? 


By G. Nye Sreicrer, Px.D. 


Assistant Professor of History, Simmons College; formerly Professor of History and Government, 
St. John’s University, Shanghai 


NEW day will have dawned for 
the Western nations when they 
realize that the “gunboat policy” in 
China is a failure, and that the only 
possible course is one of graceful sub- 
mission to the national aspirations of 
the Chinese people. For three and a 
half years the United States and the 
other Western powers have been mark- 
ing time in their relations with the 
Chinese Republic. Of the various 
good intentions embodied in the resolu- 
tions which were adopted by the 
Washington Conference, the only one 
to be put into effect by the conferring 
powers was that which abolished the 
foreign post offices on Chinese soil. 
Negotiations for the rendition of Wei- 
hai-wei and Kwang-chow-wan have 
become involved in diplomatic intrica- 
cies, while the resolutions dealing with 
the presence of foreign troops, with the 
Chinese tariff, and with the abolition 
of extraterritorial, privileges, have, 
until the last few weeks, been blocked 
by the delay of France in ratifying the 
basic nine-power treaty. 

During the period since the close of 
the Washington Conference, Japan, 
alone of the powers there represented, 
has taken positive steps toward a 
revision and improvement of her re- 
lations with China. The agreement 
relating to Shantung, and Japan’s 
consequent withdrawal from that prov- 
ince, have not completely dispelled 
antiJJapanese sentiment in China, but 
they have done much to remove a 
serious stumbling-block from the path 
of future Sino-Japanese relations. 
There are, of course, arguments which 
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may be brought forward in extenua- 
tion of the failure on the part of the 
Western governments to give effect to 
their Washington program. The in- 
ternal situation in China has, during the 
last three years, been so chaotic as to 
warrant the question whether any 
government existed with which an 
arrangement could be made, or which 
could accord protection to foreign life 
and property. Yet the fact remains 
that the Western: powers have been 
marking time, while Japan, and—to 
an even greater extent—Russia, have 
been making considerable progress in 
the direction of increased considera- 
tion for Chinese susceptibilities. 

Developments in China have now 
brought the question of Chinese policy 
abruptly into the foreground. The 
disturbances in Shanghai and the 
sympathetic demenstrations' in various 
parts of the Republic have furnished un- 
mistakable evidence as to the intense 
resentment with which the Chinese 
people regard the extremely privileged 
position enjoyed by the stranger within 
their gates. The people of China have 
no desire to deprive themselves of the 
benefits resulting from foreign trade, 
and there appears little reason to fear 
that the triumph of nationalism will 
endanger the legitimate aspirations of 
Western commerce and investment. 
But the present government at Peking 
lacks the power—even if it has the 
will—-to secure from the nation a 
fulfilment of the humiliating conces- 
sions which were, between 1840 and 
1900, forced from the Manchu Dy- 
nasty. 
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Past Poricres Must Ba ABANDONED 


The “Treaty Powers” are con- 
fronted by a situation which compels 
a choice between two alternatives. 
They must either seek to re-establish, 
by forceful methods, their crumbling 
edifice of special privilege, or they 
must abandon, frankly and with good 
grace, the complex of forced and unilat- 
eral treaties by which China has, 
for more than three quarters of a 
century, been held under foreign 
domination. There will be no lack o? 
voices raised in support of the first of 
these alternatives. In the ‘Treaty 
Ports of China there are hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of foreign residents 
who sincerely believe that the foreigner 
cannot exist in China if divested of the 
privileges which he now enjoys. There 
are many others who, contemptuously 
ignorant of the strength of the Chinese 
people, regard the conquest and sub- 
Jugation of the Republic as a simple 
matter. Yet the armed invasion of 
China for the purpose of restoring 
Western dominance is, to-day, an idle 
dream. A people whose nominal gov- 
ernment plays no important part in 
the national existence, a country whose 
economic life is almost independent of 
its great cities, China offers no “ mili- 
tary objective” upon which the plans 
of the invader could be focussed. A 
million troops could be poured into the 
country, and they would merely suffice 
to hold a few provincial capitals to- 
gether with the essential lines of com- 
munication. Such railroads as exist 
would be destroyed by the peasants of 
the countryside, and some—probably 
most—of the military commanders 
now engaged in civil strife would com- 
bine to make cOmmon cause against the 
outsider. An attempt to invade and 
conquer China, if such an attempt 
were made, would result in a catastro- 
phe similar to that which overtook the 
“Grand Army” of Napoleon in Russia. 


There is but the one alternative to 
face. Sooner or later, voluntarily or 
in spite of themselves, the powers must 
face the fact that a new day has dawned 
in China, and that the policies of 
yesterday are no longer à propos. If 
this realization comes promptly, if the 
decision to meet China as an equal and 
treat her with respect is made volun- 
tarily and gracefully, the bitterness 
with which the Chinese people have 
come to regard the West will soon be 
dissipated, and the intercourse between 
China and the West will become more 
cordial and beneficial than it has ever 
been under the old régime. 

It is to the credit of the United States 
that the State Department at Wash- 
ington has been strong in its insistence 
that steps be taken toward settling the 
question of extraterritoriality along 
the lines which were laid down by the- 
Washington Conference. The recent 
action of the Administration in re- 
mitting the final portion of the Boxer 
Indemnity (some six and a quarter 
million dollars) is an additional, and 
not inconsiderable move toward gain- 
ing the favor of China. But more than 
this will be required to remove the 
distrust and suspicion with which 
Americans, in common with all other 
foreigners, are now regarded by the 
Chinese people. The aspirations of 
modern China cannot be appeased by 
gracious words—nor bought up for six 
million dollars. 

A revision of past policies toward 
China is demanded by considerations 
of pure self-interest. Strong in their 
reliance upon equity and abstract jus- 
tice, the Chinese have never accepted 
as final any settlement achieved by 
force. Even if the forceful domination 
of China were momentarily possible, 
the continuation of this policy would 
but render more widespread and more 
intense the resentment with which the 
“Sons of Han” have come to regard 
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the outside world. The overthrow of 
foreign control would be delayed for a 
brief period, but, in the end, the over- 
throw would prove far more of a 
catastrophe—both for Chima and for 
the West-——than the present voluntary 
abandonment of that control by the 
powers. 

For America and for the other 
Western powers, the time has come 
when a policy of frank and unquali- 
fiedly equal treatment for China as a 
member of the “family of nations” 
cannot, with safety, be long delayed. 
Force can lead but to disaster. Even 
if an appeal to force should meet with 
temporary success, the armed domina- 
tion of China must soon end, and such 


temporary success would have been 
gained at the price of incalculable 
future loss. To-day the resentment of 
the Chinese toward the Western aggres- 
sors can be allayed by a reversal of the 
policies which have given rise to this 
feeling, with little damage to the essen- 
tial interests of the Western world. If 
the Western governments fail to ap- 
preciate the situation, and delay in 
meeting the nationalistic demands of 
the Chinese people, the present popular 
resentment may easily reach an in- 
tensity which will lead to the catastro- 
phic destruction of all the foreign 
interests which have grown up within 
the country during the last hundred 
years. 


Ideals of the Philippines 


By Maxmo M. Karaw 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of the Philippines 


PON the ending of hostilities in 

Europe in 1918, the final adjust- 
ment of the question of Philippine 
independence became the topic of 
political discussion in the Philippines. 
It was thought that the time had come, 
now that the United States had ended 
its war with Germany, to take up 
the Philippine problem for final and 
definite solution. The two political 
parties in the Philippines, while both 
in favor of immediate independence, 
offered two distinct plans for the solu- 
tion of the Philippine problem. The 
Democrata, or opposition party, would 
take up the question directly at the 
Peace Conference. The Nacionalista, 
or majority party, however, was in 
favor of submitting the question first 
to the government ‘of the United 
States; and with this end in view, on 
November 7, 1918, it secured the 
passage in the legislature of a con- 
current resolution creating a Commis- 
sion of Independence, the purpose of 
which was to consider and report to the 
legislature on the ways and means of 
negotiating the independence of the 
Philippines, the external guarantees of 
that independence, and the organiza- 
tion of a constitutional and democratic 
internal government. The majority 
party was opposed to the plan of taking 
the question directly to the Peace 
Conference, because, inasmuch as the 
United States had given the formal 
pledge of independence to the Filipinos, 
it naturally supposed that the first 
logical step was to urge the United 
States to fulfill its promise, and that 
to disregard the United States at that 
time would have meant not only a dis- 
courtesy to the American Government, 


but a lack of faith in the solemn pledge 
of the American people. This view 
prevailed, and on March 17, 1919, the 
Philippine legislature passed what is 
known as “The Declaration of Pur- 
poses,” which officially states the 
attitude of the Filipino people on this 
vital problem. 


TuE DECLARATION OF PURPOSES 


Those who desire to know the final 
and authorized view of the Filipino 
people on the independence question 
should read the “Declaration of Pur- 
poses” passed by their constitutional 
representatives. What did the Fili- 
pino people say in this “Declaration of 
Purposes?” Briefly it was this: that 
the time had come for the final and defi- 
nite adjustment of the independence 
question. They reiterated their firm 
belief in the good faith of the American 
people in extending the blessings of 
self-government and holding out gen- 
erous promises of independence. They 
referred to the Jones Law as morally, 
at least, a veritable pact, or convenant, 
entered into between the American and 
Filipino peoples, whereby the United 
States promised to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines as soon as 
a stable government could be esta- 
blished in the Islands. They then 
sclemnly stated that they had already 
performed their part of the covenant 
with America, that there was now a 
stable government in the Philippines 
satisfying the conditions of stability 
required by the United States and of 
other countries, and that, therefore, it 
was now up to the American people to 
perform their part of the understanding. 

The stand taken in “The Declara- 
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tion of Purposes” has been ratified by 
the people in every subsequent election 
and by every subsequent legislature. 
In pursuance of the mandate of the 
people, Philippine missions have been 
sent to the United States, the first one 
having been charged with the message 
to convey to the government of the United 
States the frankest assurances and the 
good-will, friendship and gratitude of the 
Filipino people, and to submit with such 
respect and confidence the question of 
Philippine independence with a view to its 
final settlement. 

At no time since the extinction of 
our short-lived Republic have the Fili- 
pino people as a nation taken a more 
decisive attitude than on the issuing of 
“The Declaration of Purposes” and 
its subsequent ratification by every 
legislature. Its only parallel in our 
history was seen in 1899 when the 
Revolutionary Government made its 
determination known to the American 
authorities that the Filipino people 
would not accept the American flag and 
American sovereignty unless their inde- 
pendence or their right to independence 
was recognized and safeguarded; that 
they would rather defy the might of 
the greatest Republic on earth than 
unconditionally submit to American 
domination. That the Philippine 
Government then voiced the senti- 
ments and had the loyal and deter- 
minated support of the entire people, 
was proved by the three years of ex- 
asperating warfare that followed, a 
war which cost the Philippines hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives, the devas- 
tation of fields, and the misery of in- 
numerable families—and the United 
States half a billion dollars. 

Not that there is in our present de- 
mand even a shadow of the old war- 
like attitude which our fathers took. 


Everybody is now glad that the bitter- — 


ness of the past has gone. But just as 
the founders of our lost Republic made 


known to the American Government 
that the Filipino people would not 
accept anything short of the recogni- 
tion of their right to independence, so 
have our constitutional representatives 
of to-day, using the implements of 
peace and the more civilized means of 
discussion and arbitration, respectfully 
and in all friendship, upon the basis of 
a previous understanding, presented to 
the American people the desire of the 
Filipinos for the termination of their 
present political relationship with Amer- 
ica. It is true that there have been 
in the past petitions and petitions for 
independence handed to the American 
people, and that as soon as the Filipino 
people resumed their peaceful pursuits, 
they served notice on the American 
people that they had not forgotten 
their desire for independence. But 
they had not yet assumed the attitude 
that they have now taken which is 
based on the fulfillment of their part 
of the understanding with America, 
that as soon as a stable government 
could be established, they would be 
granted their independence. 


A “STABLE GOVERNMENT” 


They have ample reasons to believe 
that they have already established the 
stable government demanded of them 
in the Jones Law as the only prereq- 
uisite to the granting of independence. 
Stable government has a definite mean- 
ing in American foreign relations. It 
is a government supported by the 
people and capable of keeping order and 
fulfilling international obligations. Its 
origin and its application to the Phil- 
ippines can easily be traced to America’s 
relations with South America. It was 
the policy of Presidents Grant and 
McKinley. It was President Grant 
who, as early as 1875, expressed the 
idea that as soon as the Cuban people 
had set up a stable government, their 
independence would be recognized, 
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This policy was supported by President 
McKinley. When he urged Congress 
to declare war on Spain to liberate 
Cuba, he definitely stated that as soon 
as the Cuban people had established in 
the Island 


a stable government, capable of maintain- 
ing order and observing its international 
obligations, insuring peace and tranquility 
and the security of the citizens as well as 
our own, 


Cuban independence would be recog- 
nized. The Cuban people were told by 
Secretary of War Root, through the 
military governor, to establish “a 
stable, orderly and free government,” 
and as soon as this was done, as soon as 
the Cuban people hdd elected their 
officers and established a government 
capable of maintaining order and ful- 
filling international obligations, then 
it was declared that there was a stable 
government in Cuba,—and American 
sovereignty was withdrawn. 

The Democrats simply adopted the 
American policy for the recognition of 
Cuban independence—a policy es- 
tablished under Republican auspices— 
and applied it to the Philippines. The 
phrase “stable government” was first 
used in the Democratic platform in 
1900, drafted by Mr. Bryan. That 
platiorm read in part as follows: 


We favor an immediate declaration of the 
nation’s purpose to give the Filipinos, first, 
a stable government; second, independence; 
and third, protection from outside inter- 
ference. 


Mr. Bryan confessed that he had 
just borrowed that policy from the 
Republican record in Cuba; and, in 
accepting the nomination for the Presi- 
dency, he declared that if elected he 
would recommend to Congress the 
establishment of “a stable form of 
government in the Islands just as we 
are now establishing a stable form of 
government in Cuba,” and the granting 


of independence “to the Filipinos as 
we have promised to give independence 
to the Cubans.” 

This policy has been repeatedly in- 
cluded in the Democratic platforms 
until, with the co-operation of the 
Republicans, it was converted into 
law on August 29, 1916, with the pas- 
sage of the Jones Law. 

The Filipino people accepted the 
promise of independence given by 
America just as the Cubans had ac- 
cepted in good faith the promise of the 
United States to withdraw from their 
island as soon as a stable government 
had been established there. The Fili- 
pinos immediately began to set up the 
stable government demanded of them, 
and to-day the task is accomplished. 
There is now a stable government in 
the Philippines. 

The representative of the American 
Government in the Philippines, who 
supervised the establishment of the 
government under the Jones Law, has 
concurred in the report of the Philip- 
pine legislature that there is a stable 
government in the Philippines now. 
President Wilson, in his farewell mes- 
sage to Congress, officially certified 
that the Filipino people had already 
fulfilled the condition imposed upon 
them as a prerequisite to independence, 
and hence that independence should 
no longer be denied them. He said: 


Allow me to call your attention to the 
fact that the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands have succeeded in maintaining a 
stable government since the last action of 
the Congress in their behalf, and have thus 
fulfilled the condition set by the Congress 
as precedent to a consideration of granting 
independence to the Islands. 

I respectfully. submit that, this condition 
precedent having been fulfilled, it is now 
our liberty and our duty to keep our prom- 
ise to the people of those Islands by grant- 
ing them the independence which they so 
honorably covet. 
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CAUGHT IN THE NATIONALISTIC 
CURRENT 


Besides the fulfillment of their part 
of the understanding with America, 
the Filipino people have another reason 
for wanting independence now. They 
are caught in the nationalistic current 
which is sweeping practically every 
subject people on earth. They believe 
that the right of self-determination has 
now a better chance to live than ever 
before. The Great War gave birth to 
ten new nations in Europe. An Irish 
Free State has been created, based on 
treaty relations with England. The 
self-governing colonies of the British 
Empire have virtually become inde- 
pendent, and the Empire itself has 
become a minor league of nations. 
The representatives of the different 
members of this British league now 
sit on an equal footing at the councils 
of the great League of Nations. 

Turn to Asia and Africa. The na- 
tionalist movements there are also in 
full sway. All demand self-determina- 
tion. Egypt has regained her inde- 
pendence. Representative institutions 
are being tried in Java and India. 
Korean nationalism has reasserted 
itself, and China has received at the 
Washington Conference more freedom 
of action in her foreign relations. 

When you thmk of the new-born 
nations in Europe—the majority of 
them half as large as the Philippines, 
some of them bankrupt, starving, their 
fields devastated, their homes ruined, 
staggering under heavy taxation, 
weighed down by gigantic debts, yet 
proud of their hard-won independence, 
—and compare them to the Philip- 
pines,——to ten million Christian Fili- 
pinos, free from the turmoil of war, 
free from the weight of huge war debts, 
free from social unrest,—do you 
wonder why the Filipino people now 
believe that they should become the 


chief arbiter of their national destiny? 
They want to drink in the new life, 
the new freedom, the new atmosphere. 
They believe they should now take 
their appointed place in the progress 
and the broader events of the world. 


CHAFING AT THE BIT or AMERICAN 
SOVEREIGNTY 


It is true that the Filipino people 
have enjoyed considerable autonomy, 
but American sovereignty is still su- 
preme. It is still the final arbiter of 
their destiny. From it, all their politi- 
cal privileges and individual freedom 
emanate, and in it their political life 
subsists. With one stroke of the pen, 
the present government can be wiped 
out by the American Congress. They 
are not yet a free people, for a free peo- 
ple is one whose life, government and 
institutions are theirs by right to 
change or modify as they please. The 
American flag still symbolizes an alier 
sovereignty imposed against their will, 
no matter how lightly or generously 
exercised that sovereignty may be. 

What the Filipinos most chafe under 
is what we would call our spiritual 
bondage, born of the lost Republic, of 
the war of conquest, of the days of the 
Empire, of the reconcentration-camps, 
of the early American bureaucracy, cf 
the insidious campaign of the reten- 
tionists, with ail their retinue of ac- 
cumulated memories, of traditions, 
and of hurt national pride. Add to this 
mortification the ever-growing national 
consciousness, the promises given by 
America, and the call from beyond, 
from the wide surging world, from what 
Filipinos conceive to be their manifest 
national destiny, and you have the 
independence movement in a nutshell. 

And precisely at this moment, they 
do not believe that American sover- 
eignty is being exercised lightly. The 
Filipino people, through the Special 
Mission recently sent to Washington, 
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has presented the following charges 
against Governor-General Wood: 


Governor-General Wood has. set at 
naught all understandings the Filipino 
people have had with the American 
Government, and has ignored the assur- 
ance given them by the late President. 
He has most decidedly taken a back- 
ward step depriving our government of 
the key and the nerve-center of the 
former autonomous administration—the 
counsel of the Filipinos. He has sur- 
rounded himself with a secret cabinet 
composed of military and other extra- 
legal advisers, which has encroached 
upon the legitimate functions of the Fili- 
pino officials in the government. He 
has broken asunder the bonds of concord 
that united Americans and Filipinos 
after the bloody struggle of 1899, a 
concord that reached its highest expres- 
sion in the first years of autonomous 
government. He has placed himself 
over and above the laws passed by the 
Philippine legislature, laws that have 
never been declared null and void by the 
courts or by the Congress of the United 
States. He has claimed for himself an 
unlimited executive responsibility that 
neither the existing laws nor the prac- 
tices already established have recog- 
nized. He has deviated from the policy 
of the American Government to give the 
Filipino people an ever-increasing self- 
government, a policy announced by every 
President beginning with President Mc- 
Kinley and ratified by the Congress of 
the United States in the Jones Law. 
He has abused the veto power, exercising 
it on the slightest pretext on matters of 
purely local concern that did not affect 
the sovereignty of the United States or 
its international obligations. Thus he 
has attempted to control our legislature, 
a prerogative that has never been claimed 
by the elective executives of America, 
by the President of the United States, 
or the Governors of the several States. 
He has disregarded the right of the Sen- 
ate in his exercise of the appointing 
power. He has destroyed our budget 
system, the greatest achievement in 
the financial administration of our gov- 


ernment. He has endeavored to defeat 
the economic policy duly laid down by 
the Philippine legislature for the pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of the 
Filipino people in the development of 
the resources of the Islands. 


TakiInc THER CHANCE AS A 
NATION 


The movement of the Filipino people 
for independence has been termed by 
some as vacillating and ambiguous be- 
cause it does not state the kind of inde- 
pendence they want and the definite 
nature of the relationship they desire 
with the United States. This impres- 
sion 1s not true. Their constitutional 
representatives demand complete and 
absolute independence, but they are 
willing to consider conditions which the 
United States may desire to impose, 
provided that these conditions do not 
impair their sovereign rights. 

It is not up to the petitioner to state 
the conditions of the grant. A people 
that desires to be free should accept 
whatever responsibilities freedom may 
entail. Because of the friendly rela- 
tions which the Filipinos have with 
America, their position may be com- 
pared to that of the young man who 
desires emancipation from the parental 
roof. No matter how strong is mutual 
attachment, if he is manly enough and 
is deserving of freedom, he will not con- 
dition his petition upon future protec- 
tion in case of trouble. If, bemg 
opposed to his freedom, his father for 
spite releases him upon the condition 
that he is to leave “bag and baggage,” 
he should welcome freedom just the 
same. ‘That is the position of the Fili- 
pino people. They are willing to take, 
under any condition, their chance as a 
nation. 

They do not believe they are taking 
even half as great a chance as smaller 
nations, beset by greater problems and 
dangers, have taken; or that they are in 
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a worse plight than the Thirteen 
Colonies, when they wrested by -force 
of arms their freedom from England, or 
the new nations in Europe, which, 
though bankrupt and impoverished, 
staggering under heavy debts, have 
proudly hoisted the ensign of their 
independence and are defying their 
neighbors to take it. 

There is an international significance 
of the independence movement which 
has not escaped the attention of the 
Filipino people. Many Americans 
raise the spectre of Japan and frankly 
tell us that, in case of independence, 
our northern neighbor would gobble us 
up. It seems hard to understand why 
the United States, should she desire it, 
would not be able to secure the pledge 
of Japan to respect the political in- 
tegrity of an independent Philippines 
when she was able at the recent Wash- 
ington Conference to persuade the 
island kingdom to return conveted 
Shantung to China and to keep her 
hands off Manchuria. And, besides, it 
is dificult to think now of bellicose 
Japan afterthetremendous blow Nature 
has dealt her, a catastrophe which cost 
her a quarter of a million lives, destroy- 
ed two of her cities, and completely de- 
molished her great naval base. And 
even if there should be danger of foreign 
aggression—and there will always be 
danger of foreign aggression—why 
should it be a determining factor in the 
settlement of the independence prob- 
lem, if the Filipino people are willing 
to risk any such danger? 


To Waca Sipe Inciinns 
AMERICA? 


But there is one special international 
aspect of the independence problem to 
which special attention should be 
directed. Forces of liberalism and 
reaction are now in struggle all over the 
world. With the signature of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the pessimists of 


America raised the cry that the world 
was madder than ever before, that the 
treaty was the very instrument of im- 
perialism and the oppression of weaker 
peoples, instead of being the vaunted 
protector of self-determination and 
nationalism. In the grim humor of 
the day after, with the pessimists 
sullen and downhearted, the reaction- 
aries were in the ascendant. But 
methinks we now see liberalism in the 
lead. At this crucial moment, at this 
particular time, the liberals of the world 
are watching America’s policy in the 
Philippines. 

America’s solution of our independ-> 
ence problem, to my mind, will show 
to which side she inclines her might, 
whether on the side of the reactionaries 
bent on the return of the old order, or 
whether she still believes in her vaunted 
principles of self-determination and the 
consent of the governed. Philippine 
independence, in my opinion, is a great 
moral reconstruction problem of the 
United States. On this question, 
whether she wants it or not, she has to 
show her cards to a world apparently 
grown dubious and skeptical. 

America may give perfectly valid 
reasons for a half-hearted support of a 
League to enforce peace; she may say 
that the other nations are not sincere 
in their advocacy of the right of self- 
determination and the consent of the 
governed; she may affirm that the 
Treaty of Peace was confabulated 
precisely to perpetuate autocracy and 
imperialism and preserve the status 
quo. On these grounds, she can prac- 
tically refuse her help in the further 
application of those noble principles in 
the far-off nooks and corners of the 
globe, in the still dark caverns peopled 
by submerged nationalities. ‘What 
is the use,” she may say, “the other 
nations do not believe in these princi- 
ples, and I certainly will not be the 
self-appointed guardian of their morals 
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and consciences!” But can America 


consistently refuse the application of 
this doctrine in a land within the con- 
fines of her own boundaries, in a purely 
domestic problem like Philippine in- 
dependence, in the solution of which 
her pride cannot and will not require 
the consent or the sanction of any 
other nation? 

The right of self-determination, like 
all noble principles, certainly has 
limitations in its practical application. 
It is difficult to apply it in a land where 
we do not know who will do the de- 
termining and how it will be done. In 
many cases, conflicting interests clash. 
Where there is a diversity of races, it 
has been found necessary, as in the 
provinces ceded to Denmark and in the 
Saar Valley, to have a plebiscite. In 
many cases, propinquity and para- 
mount national interest and other 
vested rights demand the temporary 
sacrifice of the doctrine, and thus we 
see portions of the globe still denying 
its very existence. But America can- 
not find these obstacles in the Phil- 
ippines. Here we have a people al- 
ready politically organized under her 
own supervision into a representative 
government—a people who have said 
in all their elections, the acknowledged 
channels for the expression of popular 
will, that they want the full applica- 
tion of the doctrine,—political inde- 
pendence. 

‘Self-determination and the consent 
of the governed were the very principles 
the Filipino people invoked when they 
demanded to be heard at the Paris 
Treaty Conference in 1898; they were 
the very same principles which made 
the Filipinos wage a disastrous and 
unequal war rather than uncondition- 
ally submit to American sovereignty; 
they were the very same principles they 
held on to when defeated in war, 
they had to appeal to the spirit of 
justice and fair-dealing of the American 


people; and they are the very same 
principles which they are invoking at 
present when they ask, in all respect 
and friendship, that the United States 
do now recognize the independence of 
the Philippines. It is the plea of the 
only Christian nation in the Orient to 
the greatest nation-leader of Chris- 
tian movements in the world. 

America holds the key to the door of 
Philippine independence. Can she 
afford to keep that door locked when 
the liberals of all continents await its 
opening as a signal that America is 
still the leader of enlightened states- 
manship? Can she consistently refuse 
to unlock the door which leads into the 
avenue of democracy and self-deter- 
mination? That avenue, once open, 
goes into the very heart of Asia. Asan 
American writer puts it: “Philippine 
independence will light a new lamp in 
Asia.” And Asia houses and feeds one 
half of the human race! 

The Filipinos, on their part, realize 
the significance of their independence 
movement. ‘They know the respon- 
sibilities which an expectant world will 
place on their shoulders. They have, 
therefore, through their representatives, 
defined the conduct which they intend 
to follow after they have been granted 
their independence. They have said: 


The Filipino people would not be just to 
themselves if at this moment, when their 
political separation from the sovereign 
country is proposed, they should fail to 
express in the clearest and most definite 
manner the sentiments and purposes that 
inspire their action. They, therefore, deem 
it proper to affirm that independence, in- 
stead of destroying or weakening, will tend 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
appreciation . . . for all the previous dis- 
interested work so splendidly performed 
for the benefit of the Philippines by so 
many faithful sons of America; that this 
gratitude will be the first fundamental fact 
in the future relations between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands; that in 
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the present state of international affairs, 
the Filipino people merely aspire to become 
another conscious and direct instrument for 
the progress of liberty and civilization; 
that in the tranquil course of their years of 
constitutional development, they will main- 
tain for all peoples inhabiting their hospi- 
table land the essence and benefit of demo- 
cratic institutions; that they will continue 
to associate in so far as this will be practi- 
cable and their strength will permit in the 


work of reconstruction, justice and, peace 
carried on by the United States; ... and 
that in thus preserving their best traditions 
and institutions in the new situation which 
will strengthen and perfect them, the Fili- 
pino people will continue to make their 
country as heretofore a safe place of law 
and order, justice and liberty, where Ameri- 
cans and foreigners as well as nationals 
may live peacefully in the pursuit of happi- 
ness and prosperity. 
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W at the end of the Spanish- 
American war the United States 
acquired possession of the Philippine 
Islands it embarked upon an under- 
taking involving difficulties, complexi- 
ties and responsibilities which might 
well have given pause to any nation. 
After twenty-five years its Philippine 
policy and the actual administration of 
the Islands are still serious problems 
for its government and may at any 
time become important issues in Ameri- 
can politics. Differences between the 
American Governor-General of the 
Philippines and the Filipino leaders, 
and a determined effort of the latter 
individuals and their supporters in the 
United States to obtain a complete 
readjustment of the relations between 
the two countries, brought the Philip- 
pine problem to the focus of govern- 
mental and public attention in 1923 
and 1924. During the last session of 
Congress bills providing for immediate 
independence and for a “common- 
wealth” type of government were 
favorably reported in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, respec- 
tively, while President Coolidge, in one 
of the longest public papers which he 
had yet issued, took a decided stand 
against any immediate change in the 
status of the Islands. The outcome of 
these events marks, I believe, a definite 
constitutional period in the history of 
America’s stewardship in the Philip- 
pines. It certainly affords an excellent 
point from which to survey its quarter- 
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century experiment in the government 
of this Oriental and tropical people. 


RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS Aspects 


An American resident in the Philip- 
pines once remarked to the writer that 
in their campaign for independence the 
Filipinos would do well never to let it 
be forgotten that they number 11,000,- 
000 people. Many nations whose posi- 
tion and importance in the world no 
one questions are less numerous than 
they and the mere factor of the size 
of the Philippines has had an important 
bearing upon American policy toward 
them. It has made it necessary to deal 
with the Filipino people as a nation. 
This‘statement is more fully true to- 
day than it was twenty-five years ago 
and it will be more important still a 
quarter-century hence. In 1908 the 
population of the Islands was 7,885,426; 
in 1949, at the present rate of increase, 
it will be 17,139,000. The homogeneity 
of the Filipinos is becoming correspond- 
ingly greater. 


1 The limits of this paper make it impossible 
to discuss the economic aspects of American rule 
in the Philippines. It may be stated briefly, 
however, that the American policy has been 
on the whole, one of non-exploitation; that the 
natural resources of the Islands have been pre- 
served almost intact for the Filipino people; 
that reciprocal free trade between the United 
States and the Philippines coupled with a pro- 
tective Philippine tariff against other nations 
have made the Islands economically dependent 
npon the ‘United States; and that economically 
zhe Philippines is to-day the least developed and 
poorest large and populous colony in the Orient. 
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Early American administrators were 
much impressed by the racial diversity 
of the inhabitants of the Philippines 
and American public opinion upon the 
Philippine question has always been 
strongly affected by their views. From 
the ethnographic standpoint this di- 
versity is very great. No less than 
forty-three distinct ethnographic 
groups speaking eighty-seven recog- 
nized languages and dialects exist in the 
archipelago? Yet with the exception 
of some 36,000 Negritos and 45,000 
mountain primitives of semi-negroid or 
non-negroid type, practically all of the 
people of the Philippines are of one 
great racial group, the Malays. Among 
the 10,000,000 civilized Christians and 
Mohammedans who dwell in the low- 
lands the type is fairly uniform, al- 
though in almost every group the pure 
Malay stock has been blended with 
Indonesian and mongoloid elemerts. 
Among the 400,000 pagan mountain- 
eers greater ethnic diversity exists, 
Indonesian types and Malay blends in 
which the Indonesian and mongoloid 
elements are predominant being 
common. 

Administratively the United States 
has recognized and dealt with three 
major groups in the Philippines: the 
Christians, the Mohammedans, or 
Moros, and the pagans. The Chris- 
tians number about nine and a half 
million and are divided into eight 
“tribes” differing from each other in 
habitat, language and culture. Of 
these groups the Bisayans, numbering 
about 4,000,000, the Tagalogs, scme- 
what less than 2,000,000, and the 
Hlokanos, about 1,000,000, are the 

3H. Otley Beyer,—Population of the Philippine 
Islands in 1916 (Manila, 1917). This study, 
together with The Non-Chrishan People of the 
Philippines, by the same author (Manila, 1921, 
reprinted from the Census of the Philippine 
Islands: 1918, Vol. ID), contain the most accurate 


and best arranged ethnological information about 
the people of the Philippines. 


largest and most important. Authori- 
ties disagree as to the political im- 
portance of the racial differences 
between these eight Christian peoples. 
There is no doubt. however, that they 
are highly conscious groups and one of 
the tasks which both the American and 
the Filipino elements in the Philippine 
Government have set themselves is to 
subordinate this group consciousness to 
an all-powerful sentiment of Filipino 
nationality. To this end instruction in 
the public schools has been entirely in 
English from the beginning of the 
American régime and it is intended to 
make English the universally used 
second language. American school 
teachers and officials and the more im- 
portant Filipino political leaders have 
preached the doctrine of Filipino 
nationality for a generation. Cer- 
tainly to-day the great majority of the 
native Christian population of the Is- 
lands are Filipinos first and Tagalogs or 
Bisayans or Ilckanos afterwards in 
their attitude towards foreigners, in- 
cluding Americans. And, as is usually 
the case, the dominant group in each 
division is far less local and more na- 
tionalistic in character and in senti- 
ment than are the masses of the people. 
Practically all of the members of these 
controlling groups speak Spanish or 
English, or both. The more important 
political leaders of every province are 
known personally to the leaders of 
every other province. They have 
made common cause against the Ameri- 
cans for twenty-five years and have be- 
come accustomed to working together 
fora common end. So, while it is true 
that if either Mr. Quezon, Mr. Osmefia, 
or Mr. Sumulong, at present the recog- 
nized leaders of their people, can only 
address about one-sixth of them with- 
out the aid of an interpreter, yet it is 
also a fact that their leadership is ac- 
cepted and followed by practically all 
of the Christian Filipinos, 
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In this connection it should not be 
forgotten that the Christian Filipino 
“tribes” have never had any effective 
native tribal or other political organize- 
tion higher than the village, and that 
during the three centuries of Spanish 
dominion the Philippines were gov- 
erned as a political unit. How far the 
centrifugal forces of group antagonism 
_and particularism among them would 
constitute a menace to the unity of an 
independent Philippines, once the 
powerful pressure of American domina- 
tion were withdrawn, no man can say. 
Although they were an important 
factor in preventing any general re- 
bellion against Spain during her long 
rule in the Islands, they have not pre- 
sented really serious political or ad- 
ministrative problems during the 
American régime and are in no sense 
comparable to the racial and religious 
differences which divide the peoples of 
British India. At the present time 
from forty to sixty per cent (American 
and Filipino estimates) of the Filipinos 
are literate. About 1,100,000 Filipino 
children, constituting one-third of the 
school population, are in the public 
schools. 

Each of the major non-Christian 
groups, the Moros and the pagan hill 
people, were early recognized by the 
Americans as presenting problems 
quite different from those of the re- 
maining nine-tenths of the population. 
Spain had never really conquered or 
governed either of them, and during her 
régime bitter enmity between them and 
the Christians had been the rule. The 
United States subjugated both types of 
peoples and prior to 1918 governed 
them firmly, justly and wisely through 
American officials working in an organi- 
zation distinct from that which ad- 
ministered affairs in the Christian 
provinces. During the régime of Gov- 
ernor-General Francis Burton Harrison, 
however, the government of the pagans 


and the Moros passed almost com- 
pletely into Filipino hands. Although 
the fine enthusiasm which made possi- 
ble the ‘remarkable American achieve- 
ments among the wild mountain people 
is notably absent among the Filipinos 
who now direct the government of the 
Mountain Province, where by far the 
largest groups of the pagans live, yet 
nothing has thus far developed which 
indicates that if left to themselves the 
Filipmos will not be able to handle 
safely the problem now presented by 
the mountain folk. 

As to the Moros, they have given 
both Americans and Filipinos vastly 
more trouble than the hill tribes, and 
probably will continue to do so. Dur- 
ing the past three years armed clashes 
between the Philippine Constabulary 
and Moro bands have been increasing 
in number and in gravity. The Fii- 
pino leaders declare that the friction is 
due to the policies of the Wood admin- 
istration in Moroland, while Americans 
assert that it is the inevitable result of 
the Filipinization of that part of the 
government against the wishes of the 
Moro people. Each party accuses the 
other of bribing or otherwise im- 
properly influencing prominent Moro 
datos, while the Filipinos are openly 
and skillfully campaigning in the 
southern islands to indoctrinate the 
Moro leaders with their ideas of na- 
tionalism and independence. Their 
task is made the harder because many 
of the older Moros fear and distrust 
them as Christians and view the Fili- 
pino schools, hospitals and friendly 
spirit simply as thinly disguised attacks 
on their religion. Without question 
the United States could govern the 
Moros satisfactorily to itself and to 
them. Whether it will be able to do so 
through Filipino instrumentalities, as it 
is now attempting to do, is doubtful. 
Were the Filipinos to undertake the 
task single-handed at the present time, 
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an expensive and ruthless war, m which 
the Moros would be defeated without 
being eliminated as a serious problem 
of government, would be quite possible. 
Of the foreign elements in the popu- 
lation of the Philippines, aside from the 
Americans, only two, the Chinese and 
the Spanish, are of major importance 
in the life of the country. At present 
there are close to 50,000 Chinese in the 
Islands, while it has been estimated 
that the native-born inhabitants who 
have a considerable mixture of Chinese 
blood number about 500,000. In the 
hands of the former group is a very 
large proportion of the commercial 
business of the archipelago, a situation 
which is duplicated in most of the other 
countries of the Far East, with the 
exception of Japan. Practically all of 
the Chinese mestizos consider them- 
selves Filipinos and are Filipinos in 
spirit and in fact. Among them are to 
be found many of the social, business 
and political leaders of the natior and 
of each province and municipality. 
Those who know them best declare 
that in the long run their influence, 
which is a powerful one, will be thrown 
towards establishing an Oriental rather 
than Occidental society in the Phil- 
ippines. Sergio Osmefia, one of the 
two outstanding leaders of the Filipino 
people to-day, and Emilio Auginaldo, 
one time President of the Philippine 
Republic and leader of the insurrec- 
tions against Spain and the United 
States, have a large admixture of 
Chinese blood, as did Jose Rizal, the 
national hero of the Philippines. 
Somewhat less than 200,000 of the 
population of the Philippines are 
partially of Spanish blood, and the 
influence of this group is out of all 
proportion to its numbers. Its mem- 
bers, or those who were trained under 
its influence, largely control both the 
local and central governments and will 
continue to do so for five or ten years. 


In earlier days many of them resisted 
“‘Americanization”’ and some of them 
still look forward to the time when An- 
glo-Saxon ideas of government and of 
life can be discarded in favor of a Latin- 
Oriental culture. Manuel L. Quezon, 
at the present moment the most power- 
ful Filipino statesman, and the late 
Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera, the leading 
scholar of the Islands, are outstanding 
examples of the Spanish-Filipino type. 

Some idea of the Philippine problem 
from the point of view of the number 
of the population and its racial and 
religious elements may, perhaps, be 
gained from this brief discussion. As 
Rome took care to divide in order to 
rule, the United States has striven to 
unite that she may liberate. American 
and Filipino leaders have sought to 
unify the Filipino people in thought, 
in speech, in spirit, and in their economic 
and political life. Great progress has 


‘been made towards this end. It 


seems apparent, however, that the 
immediate and complete withdrawal of 
America from the archipelago would 
increase greatly the difficulties to be 
overcome by the Filipino leaders if 
they are ultimately to attain the na- 
tional unity which they seek. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT AND PoLicy 


When the United States assumed the 
sovereignity of the Philippines in 1899 
it considered that it had undertaken a 
two-fold responsibility. On the one 
hand it was bound to give to the 
Filipino people an enlightened, just 
and efficient government; on the other 
it felt obliged to educate them in self- 
government. Although in the be- 
ginning these two aims were deemed by 
many people to be mutually exclusive, 
the administrative history of the 
Philippines from 1899 until the present 
moment is simply the story of American 
and Filipino efforts to accomplish 
both of them. 
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During the first Republican régime, 
1899-1918, good government was con- 
sidered as fundamental and the exten- 
sion of political power to the Filipinos 
was made dependent upon their demon- 
strated capacity to use it to their own 
advantage. Filipinization proceeded 
from the bottom upward and govern- 
ment was carried on under American 
supervision and control. At the end 
of the period the central government 
consisted of an American Governor- 
General; a commission composed of 
five Americans and four Filipinos, 
which was the upper house of the legis- 
lature and four members of which 
headed the executive departments; and 
the Philippine Assembly, an elective 
body created in 1907 and composed 
wholly of Filipinos, which was the 
lower house of the legislature. Upon 
the supreme bench sat five Americans 
and four Filipinos under the chief 
justiceship of a Filipino. In alt 
branches of the, government the pro- 
portion of Filipinos in the service was 
seventy-two per cent as against twenty- 
eight per cent of Americans. 

During this period the governments 
of the provinces and municipalities 
were almost completely Filipinized. 
From the outset America proceeded 
upon the theory that among any people 
real political freedom must rest upon a 
basis of sound and active local self- 
government. In his instructions to the 
Second Philippine Commission, 1899, 
President McKinley directed that body 


to devote their attention in the first in- 
stance to the establishment of municipal 
governments in which the-natives of the Is- 
lands, both in the cities and in the rural 
communities, shall be afforded the op- 
portunity to manage their own affairs to 
the full extent of which they are capable 
and subject to the least degree of supervi- 
sion and control which a careful study of 
their capacities and observation of the 
workings of native control show to be con- 


sistent with the maintenance of law, order 
and loyalty: 


In accordance with the spirit of these 
instructions a general provincial and a 
general municipal act were passed by 
the Philippine Commission in 1901. 
Both laws were the product of Ameri- 
can and Filipino collaborators and 
represented an adaptation of American 
principles of local government to the 
desires, the needs and the capabilities 
of the Filipino people. This legislation 
provided for the establishment of mu- 
nicipal governments manned almost 
entirely by Filipinos and possessing a 
wide measure of autonomy; and for 
provincial governments, in which 
Americans were in control, possessed 
of sufficient supervisory authority over 
the municipalities to keep them within 
their legal powers and to guarantee a 
certain minimum of good government. 
In 1901 the Commission explained its 
plans and its hopes thus: 


We have thought that by establishing a 
form of municipal government practically 
autonomous, with a limited electorate, and 
by subjecting its operations to the scrutiny 
and criticism of a provincial government in 
which the controlling element is American, 
we could gradually teach them the method 


of carrying on government according to 
American ideas.? 


The Municipal and Provincial Acts 
of 1901 were applied, with appropriate 
local modifications, to the old Spanish 
provinces and pueblos. These ancient 
political entities, with their names, 
boundaries and property were simply 
given a new organization and added 
powers. The municipalities were 
given, broadly speaking, the status and 
powers of American municipal corpo- 
rations. The provinces were likewise 
constituted bodies corporate and were 
assigned functions and powers greater 

3 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1901, 
Part I, p. 21, 
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than those of American counties and 
less than those of the states of the 
Union. Both were subjected to super- 
vision and control, designed chiefly to 
keep them within their legal spheres, by 
the Executive Bureau, a branch of the 
office of the Governor-General. This 
final supervision was, of course, Ameri- 
can. Both classes of governments 
were also eventually required to keep 
their accounts in accordance with a 
carefully prepared and uniform system 
provided by the central government 
and frequently inspected by a corps of 
highly trained and efficient traveling 
auditors. Probably no single feature 
of the system of local government did 
more to promote efficiency and honesty 
than the rigidity of the accounting and 
auditing regulations imposed and en- 
forced by the insular authorities. 
Limitations were also placed upon the 
taxing powers of the local units and 
upon the proportion of their total in- 
comes which might be expended upon 
salaries. 

The system of local government 
which was thus established during the 
early days of the American occupation 
of the Philippines has since been modi- 
fied mainly in three directions: during 
the Republican régime American con- 
trol was gradually reduced and between 
1918 and 1921 it was practically elimi- 
nated; the actual control of the central 
authorities over the municipalities has 
tended to increase rather than to di- 
minish; through an extension of the 
franchise and the general political 
development of the people, local gov- 
ernment has become somewhat more 
democratic. On the whole the results 
have justified the American policy of 
regarding local government as the in- 
dispensible sckool of all self-govern- 
ment. The people at large, the voters 
and the active politicians have acquired 
in that school experience in the actual 
conduct of their own political affairs 


that they could have received in no 
other way. Practically every official 
of prominence in the executive and 
legislative branches of the Philippine 
Government, or in the Philippine po- 
litical parties, has behind him a suc- 
cessful record in his municipal or 
provincial government, or in both. It 
has been much more difficult for the 
United States to see to it that the Fili- 
pinos have governed themselves rea- 
sonably well in the sphere of goverr- 
ment which touches every person in the 
Islands, than it would have been to 
govern them through American admin- 
istrators comparable to the members of 
the Indian Civil Service, or the Dutch 
officials who are always associated with . 
native magistrates in the Netherlands 
East Indies. Such a policy, however, 
would not have served the primary 
purpose of America in the Philippines: 
to educate the Filipinos for democratic 
self-government. 

During the period from 1899 to 1918 
the foundations of the new Philippines 
were laid. The old Spanish legal 
codes were largely rewritten and mod- 
ernized, a modern government was 
organized and successfully operated, 
a great system of popular education 
was created, a census was taken, a 
modern currency system was estab- 
lished, a program of public works 
including the construction of roads, 
bridges, port improvements, irrigation 
works, artesian wells, school houses, 
markets and other public buildings 
was laid down and carried out, an 
admirable public health service was 
inaugurated, the wild pagan tribes and 
the intractible Moros were brought 
under sympathetic control, the Catho- 
lic church was eliminated from the 
government and its great landed 
possessions bought by the state, and 
sound foundations for the development 
of democratic self-government were 
laid. In these and many other useful 
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undertakings the Filipinos co-operated 
with their American rulers, once their 
rebellion against American authority 
had been crushed. Throughout the 
period, however, final responsibility 
for the conception and execution of 
policy rested with the American mem- 
bers of the Philippine government and, 
broadly speaking, they possessed power 
commensurate with their responsi- 
bilities. 

Between 1907 and 1918 both the 
political and the administrative prob- 
lems of the Islands were greatly com- 
plicated by the existence and growing 
powers of the Philippine Assembly, the 
popularly elected chamber of the in- 


. sular legislature. This purely Fili- 


pino body gradually drifted into a 
position of permanent disagreement 
with the American-controlled Com- 
mission (the upper chamber and exec- 
utive). The story is told, in part, by 
the record of the conflicts between the 
two chambers over legislation. In 
1918 the Commission rejected sixty- 
six per cent of the 181 bills sent to it 
by the Assembly while the latter body 
refused to pass seventy-one per cent of 
the sixty-one measures which origi- 
nated in the upper house. 

The Assembly finally resorted to 
tactics which these Malays had learned 
from many an Anglo-Saxon precedent. 
It refused to pass the annual appro- 
priation bill. The fact that the Or- 
ganic Act authorized the Governor- 
General to proceed as though the 
entire amount appropriated in the last 
appropriation act had been appro- 
priated for the ensuing year softened 
the effects of this legislative-executive 
deadlock, yet the deadlock existed, to 
the embarrassment of the government 
and the injury of the public. The first 
great period of American rule in the 
Philippines, therefore, ended with 
the Filipino assembly in apparently 
hopeless deadlock with the Ameri- 


ean-controlled branches of the govern- 
ment. 


EATEFUL Democratic RÉGIME 


The news of the advent of a Demo- 
cratic administration in Washington 
was received in the Philippines with 
rejoicing. Nor were the expectations 
of the Filipinos to be entirely unful- - 
filed. President Wilson was com- 
pletely in accord with the views of 
his party on the Philippine question, 
and since 1900 speedy Philippine 
independence had been advocated in 
every Democratic platform. The 
President’s first important act in con- 
nection with the Philippines was the 
appointment of Representative Francis 
Burton Harrison of New York as 
Governor-General. His second was 
the announcement that the Filipinos 
would at once be given a majority in 
the Philippine Commission and thus 
put in control of both houses of the 
Philippine Legislature. Mr. Harrison 
was virtually selected for the governor- 
generalship by Mr. Manuel E. Quezon, 
a Filipino, who at that time repre- 
sented his people in the lower house of 
the American Congress.‘ 

The new Governor-General was 
known to believe that the Philippines 
should be granted independence as soon 
as Congress could pass the necessary 
legislation, and that meanwhile the 
people of the Islands should be ac- 
corded the maximum amount of au- 
tonomy possible under the existing law. 
Personal characteristics which affected 
his relations with the Filipinos and with 
Americans in the Philippines were a 
brilliant intellect, great personal 
charm, and an entire absence of race 

‘The Philippines are represented in the 
American House of Representatives by two 
resident commissioners chosen by the Philippine 
legislature and possessing practically the status 
af other members except that they cannot 
vote, 
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prejudice. Upon his assumption of 
office was inaugurated the “New Era” 
in the Philippines, a period soon spoken 
of with enthusiasm by Filipinos and 
with bitterness and derision by a large 
majority of the American residents of 
the Islands. 

During the first three years of the 
Harrison administration the govern- 
ment of the Philippines was carried on 
under the Organic Act which had been 
in effect since 1902. But never in 
history has there been a more striking 
example of the fact that in character 
and quality government is of men and 
not merely of law. The deadlock be- 
tween the Filipinos and the Americans 
was at once broken, partially by the 
appointment of a majority of Filipinos 
to the upper house of the legislature, 
partially because the Governor-General 
from the outset exercised the powers of 
his office in accordance with the wishes 
of the Filipino leaders in matters which 
concerned the domestic affairs of the 
Islands, 

The process of Filipinization was 
immediately extended to practically 
every branch of the insular, provincial 
and municipal governments. Within 
nine months 276 Americans had been 
replaced by Filipinos and, to quote the 
late Secretary Dean C. Worcester, a 
large percentage of them “were old- 
time bureau chiefs, division chiefs, or 
occupants of other positions of great 
responsibility, were, in short the men 
who determined policies and spent the 
government’s money.” By 1921 Gov- 
ernor-Genera] Harrison could state 
with pride that, 


with the exception of the bureaus of Educa- 
tion, the Mint, Prisons, Forestry, Science, 
Weather, the Quarantine service, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the Metropolitan 
Water District, the other thirty bureaus 
and offices of the government had Filipinos 
either regularly appointed as chiefs or act- 
ing as such, and in virtually all cases Fili- 


pinos were assistant chiefs, in training for 
future greater responsibilities. 


During this same period the number of 
Americans in the entire government 
had been reduced to less than four per 
cent of the total of officials and em- 
ployes. Most of the remaining Ameri- 
cans were either technical experts or 
school teachers. In fact, only eight 
citizens of the United States occupied 
positions of real political power in the 
Philippines when the Democrats had 
done their work. These were the 
Governor-General, the Vice-Governor, 
the Insular Auditor and the five Ameri- 
can members of the Supreme Court. 
But the granting of almost complete 
autonomy satisfied neither the Fil- 
pinos nor their “friends” in the United 
States. Independence was the goal, 
the Democratic party was pledged to 
grant the boon immediately and the 
leader of that party, the President of 
the United States, sought to compel his 
government lo redeem its pledge. The 
party, however, weakened, as parties 
often will when faced with the responsi- 
bility of making actual decisions. The 
“Philippine Actonomy Act, 1916,” 
popularly known as the Jones Bill, was 
the best that it felt able to do for the 
colony which for seventeen years it had 
insisted should be at once set free. 


THE JONES Act 


As enacted the Jones Act was re- 
garded by Congress simply as a logical 
step towards the goal of Philippine 
self-government which the United 
States had kept in view from the þe- 
ginning of its Philippine experiment. 
Within it, however, lay potentialities 
which were quite beyond the reach of 
the Congressicnal imagination. In a 
perfect world, a universe in which 
Filipino politicians and American ad- 
ministrators were patient, unselfish 
and filled with sweet confidence in the 
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benevolence of all mankind, it might 
possibly have done what Congress 
expected it to do. In such a world it 
might have transferred a large share of 
power in the government of the Philip- 
pines from American to Filipino hands, 
retained final control and responsi- 
bility in many important matters in 
the office of Governor-General, and 
resulted in the hearty co-operation of 
the American chief executive and the 
Filipino legislature. What it actually 
did was to set up a government in 
which a Filipino legislature repre- 
senting the people of the Philippines 
was associated with a chief executive 
representing the government of the 
United States. All history which 
bears upon the subject tells us that 
associations of this character are un- 
pleasant and that they usually end 
either in hopeless deadlock or in legis- 
lative control of the government con- 
cerned, including the executive branch 
thereof. The unique feature of the 
situation which developed in the 
Philippines was that from the outset 
the responsible American officials de- 
liberately interpreted and applied the 
law in such a way that unpleasant- 
ness was avoided and legislative con- 
trol at once achieved. To understand 
how these ends were attained it will 
be necessary to sketch briefly the chief 
provisions of the act itself. 

The most important change affected 
by the Jones Act in the legislative 
department of the government was the 
abolition of the appointive upper 
chamber, the Philippine Commission, 
and the substitution in its stead of an 
elective senate of twenty-four members. 
This meant that every member of the 
legislature was to be a Filipino and, 
with the possible exception of two 
senators and nine representatives ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General to 
represent the non-Christian tribes, 
was to be responsible to the Filipino 


people. To this legislature was given 
a general grant of legislative power, 
with certain reservations intended to 
protect the fundamental rights of 
individuals and the natural resources 
of the country. 

In the executive department sweep- 
ing changes were made. The governor- 
generalship was retained and in the 
holder of the office was vested the 
“supreme executive authority” of the 
government. To this official, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, was given “general super- 
vision and control of all of the de- 
partments and bureaus of the govern- 
ment.” The Philippine legislature 
was authorized to organize the execu- 
tive departments as it saw fit, but the 
law required it to provide for “the 
appointment and removal of the heads 
of the executive departments by the 
Governor-General,” and also that “all 
executive functions of the government 
must be directly under the Governor- 
General or within one of the depart- 
ments under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Governor-General.” The 
power of appointment was to be ex- 
ercised with the advice and consent of 
the Philippine Senate. The qualified 
veto power (with an appeal to the 
President of the United States), the 
power of pardon, in fact the usual 
powers of the American chief executive 
were vested in the chief representative 
of American sovereignity in the Phil- 
ippines. The reorganization act, 
passed in the Philippines, provided for 
six executive departments. Except 
for the Secretary of Public Instruction 
(who is also the Vice-Governor and is 
appointed by the President of the 
United States) their heads were to be 
appointed by the Governor-General, 
by and with the advice and consent 
of the Philippine Senate. The act 
sought to make these secretaries re- 
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sponsible to the Philippine Legisla- 
ture, rather than to the chief executive. 

Thus, in its general form (the Jones 
Act left the Judiciary untouched), the 
government of the Philippines was 
organized very much as is the govern- 
ment of the United States, or of one of 
the states of the Union, or as were the 
governments of the older type of 
American territory. The executive 
and the legislative functions were 
separated in accordance with the 
theory of checks and balances, which 
Woodrow Wilson had long since shown 
to have distinct limitations in practice, 
even in America. Only the Congres- 
sional mind could have expected such a 
system to be operated according to 
theory in a colony inhabited by an 
alien people among whom a tremendous 
nationalistic sentiment had been de- 
veloped. The Secretary of War, Mr. 
Newton D. Baker, in a personal letter 
written to Governor-General Harrison 
at the time the law was forwarded to 
that official, cautioned him to construe 
the act strictly and to allow no further 
Filipino encroachment upon the powers 
still retained in American hands. Mr. 
Harrison, however, pursued the op- 
posite course. No attempt was made 
during his administration to carry out 
those provisions of the law which 
placed power and responsibility in the 
hands of the Governor-General, and 
whenever and wherever possible the 
government was placed under Filipino 
control. 

The reduction of the supreme repre- 
sentative of the United States in the 
Philippines to the position of a figure- 
head, or to the status of the titular 
chief of the government of a British 
dominion, proceeded along two main 
lines. With the approval of Mr. Harri- 
son more than eighty acts were passed 
which curtailed or made impossible of 
exercise powers granted to the Governor- 
General by the Jones Act. Most of 


these ravished powers were vested by 
the Philippine Legislature either in the 
Council of State, a cabinet created in 
1918 by executive order, or in the- 
“committee of three,” a super-cabinet 
composed of the Governor-General and 
the heads of the two chambers of the 
legislature, or in the departmental 
heads, or in the legislature itself. 

In addition to co-operating in the 
accomplishment of this program by 
signing the bills which stripped him of 
many powers, Governor-General Har- 
rison further secured “harmony” be- 
tween his department and the Filipino 
legislature by usually exercising the 
authority which remained to him in 
accordance with the accepted princi- 
ples of responsible, or parliamentary 
government. It was for the purpose 
of providing a recognized organ for the 
operation of this system of government 
that the Council of State was created. 

It has been stated that from the 
beginning of his administration Mr. 
Harrison usually acted upon the advice 
of the Filipino leaders, as, indeed, his 
predecessors in office had done when 
possible. Prior to the creation of the 
Philippine Senate this advice was 
ordinarily tendered by the Filipino 
heads of the executive departments, 
who composed an informal cabinet, and 
by the Speaker of the Philippine 
Assembly. The latter official, ‘was, 
however, the undisputed leader of the 
Filipino element in the government 
and of the people at large. From the 
creation of the Assembly in 1907 its 
presiding officer had been accepted as 
the personification of the Filipino peo- 
ple in their dealings with their Ameri- 
can rulers. During all of this time one 
man, Sergio Osmefia, had been speaker; 
and Mr. Osmefia was also the president 
and practically the dictator of the 
political party which from 1907 on had 
enjoyed a complete monopoly of power. 
During the first years of Mr. Harrison’s 
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administration acting upon the advice 
of the Filipino leaders meant acting 
upon the advice of Sergio Osmefia. 

With the reorganization of the gov- 
ernment under the Jones Law, how- 
ever, the situation changed. The 
newly created Senate was jealous of 
the power exercised by the Speaker of 
the House. It felt itself to be entitled 
to at least an equal share of influence 
in the government, especially in the 
matter of appointments. And the 
first President of the Senate was Man- 
ual E. Quezon, the ambitious young 
estadista who had brought home the 
autonomy act and who was an in- 
evitable rival of Mr. Osmefia for first 
place among the Filipino leaders. 
Further, it was genuinely felt by many 
Filipinos that the existing system in 
which Mr. Osmefia, without holding 
any executive office, actually exercised 
the dominant power in the government 
chiefly because he was the leader of the 
Nacionalista party was wrong in theory 
and dangerous in practice. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Osmefia 
himself the problem of Filipino leader- 
ship was solved, for the time being, by 
the creation of the Council of State. 
The Council is composed of the Gover- 
nor-General, the heads of the six execu- 
tive departments, the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Originally created, 
in October, 1918, by executive order, 
“to advise the Governor-General on 
public matters,” it subsequently re- 
ceived many additional powersthrough 
leigslation enacted by the Philippine 
leigslature. It brought to the council 
board officially and openly the two 
men who actually controlled the gov- 
ernment, Messrs. Osmefia and Quezon. 
It provided for the expression of the 
will of the Filipino people regarding 
their government through officials who, 
in their capacity of councilors, were 
responsible to the legislature. In short, 


the Council of State played the rôle of 
the European cabinet, or of the cabinet 
in a self-governing dominion of the 
British Empire; but the premiership 
was actually divided between Mr. 
Osmefia and Mr. Quezon. 


Woov-Forses Mission 


Enough has been written to indicate 
the policy which the United States 
carried out in the Philippines between 
1918 and 1921 and the system of gov- 
ernment which was developed during 
those years. Concerning the results 
of that policy opinions differ widely. 
The views of the present government of 
the United States are substantially 
those expressed in the report of the 
Special Mission to the Philippines 
which thoroughly investigated condi- 
tions in the Islands soon after the ad- 
vent of the Harding administration. 
This mission was composed of Major- 
General Leonard Wood and the Hon. 
W. Cameron Forbes, a former Gover- 
nor-General of the Philippines. It 
reported, among other things, that 
under the Osmefia-Quezon-Harrison 
régime the government had become 
relatively inefficient and unnecessarily 
expensive; that the Courts, with the 
exception of the Supreme Court, were 
in deplorable condition, and that the 
people had lost confidence in the ad- 
ministration of justice; that “ineffi- 
ciency and dishonesty” in the manage- 
ment of the national fiscal system, 
including the Philippine National 
Bank, had resulted in the outright loss 
of many millions of dollars of public 
funds, the practical bankruptcy of the 
dank, the depreciation of the currency 
and the serious impairment of the credit 
of the Philippines. 

The Filipino rebuttal to these charges 
is ably presented in a statement issued 
by the ‘‘Philippine Parliamentary Mis- 
sion” which came to Washington in 
192%. In addition to denying the 
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truth of the findings of the Wood- 
Forbes report or seeking to evade 
responsibility for evils which are ad- 
mitted to have developed while Fili- 
pinos were in control, this statement 
calls attention to many constructive 
achievements of their régime. Among 
these are the establishment of a 
modern budget system, a tremendous 
expansion of the system of popular 
education, an extension of the public 
roads of the Islands, the maintenance 
of a condition of law and order, the suc- 
cessful conduct of national and local 
elections, and a great improvement in 
the economic condition of the country. 

It is the opinion of the writer, formed 
after extensive investigation and study 
in the Philippines, that the findings of 
the Wood-Forbes report aré justified 
by facts and that the report presents a 
remarkably accurate picture of the 
situation in the Islands in 1991. On 
the other hand, much of the substantial 
progress described in the Filipino 
statement was actually made, and, 
indeed, is recognized by General Wood 
and Mr. Forbes. 

Just as there are differences of opin- 
ion regarding the quality of the govern- 
ment during the administration of Mr. 
Harrison, so do experts differ as to the 
effect of the rapid transfer of power 
from Americans to Filipinos upon the 
political education of the Filipino peo- 
ple. Mr. Harrison has stated that al- 
though “the extension of self-govern- 
ment and spread of democracy may in 
themselves have impaired somewhat 
the efficiency of administration,” yet 
“that disadvantage has been more than 
offset by the gain in contentment of the 
people, the growth of respect and 
friendship for the United States, and 
the valuable lessons in self-government 
secured by the Filipinos.” Other 
Americans feel that most of the lessons 
learned by the Filipinos during the 
Harrison régime were bad and will have 


to be unlearned before progress can be 
resumed. The writer is strongly of the 
opinion that tremendous strides in the 
art of self-government were made dur- 
ing the period bath by the masses of the 
people and by their leaders, and that 
much of this political education could 
not have been gained had not the Fili- 
pinos been entrusted with almost com- 
plete control of their own affairs. The 
price that was paid was high and a 
necessary part of it has been a tempo- 
rary loss of some of the political power 
enjoyed by the Filipinos between 1913 
and 1921. The ultimate decision as to 
whether it was too high may well be 
left to the future historian. 


RISE AND GROWTH OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


Thus far this paper has dealt almost 
exclusively with governmental, or ad- 
ministrative, developments in the Phil- 
ippines between 1899 and 1921. Pre- 
liminary to a discussion of more recent 
events in the Islands it now becomes 
necessary to sketch briefly the growth 
of Filipino political parties and the 
movement for Philippine independ- 
ence. Prior to the insurrection of 
1896 not one of the many Filipino re- 
bellions against Spanish authority had 
for its purpose independence from 
“Mother Spain.” Before it was 
quelled, however, the uprising of 1896 
had developed into a definite move- 
ment in that direction. When the 
Americans destroyed the Spanish fleet 
in Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, the princi- 
pal revolutionary leaders were in for- 
eign lands. Between May I and the 
ratification of the Treaty of Paris early 
the following January, many of these 
exiles returned to the Philippines, some 
of them witn the assistance of the 
American naval authorities. During 
this period a Filipino government was 
established, the independence of the 
Islands solemnly proclaimed, a congress 
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organized, provision made for des- 
patching envoys to several foreign 
states, and a constitution adopted for 
the “Philippine Republic.” The gov- 
ernment thus set up was strong enough 
to destroy or capture most of the Span- 
ish garrison outside of Manila, but 
despite an elaborate paper organization 
` of provincial and local units its author- 
ity was regularly exercised in a con- 
stitutional manner only in occasional 
provinces in Luzon and in a relatively 
small area immediately adjacent to 
Manila. 

At that time no decision had been 
reached by the United States as to the 
eventual disposition of the Philippines, 
and the military and political activities 
of the Filipinos were carried on with the 
expressed or tacit approval of the 
American commanders at Manila. 
With the signature of the Treaty of 
Paris, however, it became apparent to 
the Filipinos that the United States in- 
tended to substitute its sovereignty 
over the Islands for that of Spain, and 
when the Treaty was ratified by the 
Senate, January 4, 1899, a fierce revolt 
against American authority had al- 
ready broken out. Before the insur- 
rection was finally quelled several hun- 
dred thousand Filipinos had been killed 
or had died of disease, hardships or 
starvation which could be traced to the 
war. 

The degree of unanimity with which 
the Filipino people participated in this 
rebellion and supported the Republic 
of Aguinaldo has always been a dis- 
puted question. The actual revolt 
was confined chiefly to Luzon and 
several adjacent islands. Undoubtedly 
many of the rich mestizo families of 
Manila and elsewhere were indifferent 
or hostile to the revolutionary cause. 
On the other hand, the evidence 
strongly supports the Filipino conten- 
tion that this element was smaller than 
it usually is in countries fighting for 


freedom against superior force. The 
struggle was, in fact, a war for inde- 
pendence. In retrospect it has been 
made to appear to Filipinos as a 
genuinely national struggle for that 
end. Certainly its most important 
permanent result was to intensify and 
fix the spirit of nationalism of which it 
was the expression. Its memories 
have been kept vivid by skillful ad- 
vocates of Philippine independence, 
who do not forget the Jeffersonian 
dictum that, “The tree of liberty is 
watered by the blood of martyrs.” 

Once the rebellion had been sup- 
pressed practically all of the Filipinos, 
from Aguinaldo down, accepted Ameri- 
can sovereignty and proceeded to 
co-operate in the upbuilding of their 
country. A large majority of the 
politically minded among them still 
cherished the ideal of independence and 
were resolved to secure it through 
constitutional means. A minority, 
headed by many of the most distin- 
guished leaders of the older generation, 
before long abandoned the cause of 
independence in favor of that of ul- 
timate statehood in the American 
Union. With the encouragement and 
assistance of the American Government 
in the Islands this group formed the 
Federalista party. Two Federalista 
leaders were given seats on the Phil- 
ippine Commission as early as 1901 
and the advice of the party leaders was 
sought and often followed in many 
matters, including the appointment of 
Filipinos to office. The organization 
cf the party extended into many of 
the provinces and it is said to have had 
some 150,000 active members. 

During these years legislation which 
made it a criminal offense to advocate 
Philippine independence prevented the 
creation of an organized party by the 
nationalistic majority. Prior to the 
elections for the first Philippine Assem- 
bly in 1907, however, these laws were 
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repealed, and at the polls in that year 
the Federalistas, although they had 
abandoned the idea of permanent 
retention by the United States, were 
overwhelmingly defeated by the im- 
mediate independence party, the 
Nacionalistas. Later the Federalistas 
were succeeded by a group called the 
Progresistas, who, in turn became the 
Democratas. From 1907 on, however, 
the Nacionalistas enjoyed an almost 
complete monopoly of power in the 
national, provincial and municipal 
governments. They won this position 
of dominance chiefly because they 
were the most advanced and deter- 
mined advocates of immediate in- 
dependence. They retained it par- 
tially for this reason, partially because 
their members occupied and ruth- 
lessly used for political purposes prac- 
tically all of the offices of government 
which were in the hands of the Fili- 
pinos, and partially because their 
leaders were the most virile and able 
Filipinos of their time. 

Both of the Filipino parties pos- 
sessed an organization of municipal and 
provincial colleges, or committees, 
with each of which were associated 
executive officials. Prior to 1929, 
however, the organization of both 
parties was incomplete and rested in 
the hands of a very small number of 
men, who, in the case of the Nacion- 
alistas, were almost invariably office 
holders. The dominant arty did 
not have to build up a strong organi- 
zation embracing the rank and file of 
the voters because, independence being 
the sole issue of importance, it never 
had to face a real contest with the 
party which was branded as bemg 
lukewarm in this matter. The minor- 
ity group lacked the prestige and the 
spoils of public office, and contained a 
relatively small number of wealthy 
members. Thus it was unable to 
create an efficient or a popular or- 


ganization. It has already been 
stated that until 1917 Speaker Sergio 
Osmefia was practically the dictator 
of the Nacionalista party, but that 
toward the end of the Harrison régime 
Mr. Quezon, President of the Senate, 
became a leader of almost equal power. 

The actualities of the governmental 
and political situation which existed at 
the end of the Harrison administration 
can best be stated in the words of Mr. 
Quezon. This gentleman broke with 
Speaker Osmefia during 1921, and in 
the course of the political struggle 
which followed wrote an open letter to 
his rival in which he said, in part: 


Since the government of the Philippines 
was established by the provisions of the 
Jones Law . . . it may be said that practi- 
cally all measures which received your 
approval were transferred into laws, and 
no law could be approved without your 
consent. The department secretaries, in- 
dividually and collectively guided their 
course of action under your inspiration, and 
nothing against your opinion was ever per- 
formed by them. Recommendations on 
appointments made by the secretaries to 
the Governor-General were made upon 
your initiative, or at least with your 
consent. Your veto in these cases was 
final and definite. .. . 

Such practises put the executive and 
legislative powers of the government of the 
Philippines in the hands of one, or at the 
utmost, in the hands of two men. I say 
two because all of this was allowed to go 
on with my knowledge and consent, or at 
least with my tolerance. Thus there was 
erected without provision that would 
authorize it, and merely with our consent, 
not as legislators, but as members of the 
same party, a truly supreme authority 
over the Cabinet and the Legislature. . . 


Except that it grossly understates 
the power of Mr. Quezon this declara- 
tion is substantially accurate in its 
description of the real seat of control in 
the government of the Philippines be- 
tween 1917 and 1921. The system of 
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responsible government set up with the 
Council of State as its pivotal part was 
democratic in form and in theory be- 
cause the center of power was supposed 
to lie in the elective legislature. It 
was undemocratic in operation because 
Messrs. Osmefia and Quezon absolutely 
controlled this body. They controlled 
it because a normal political party 
system, the only means by which a 
great people can control its govern- 
ment, had not developed in the Philip- 
pines. 

The outstanding reason for the fail- 
ure of Philippine parties to function 
normally is the subordination by the 
Filipino people of all other issues to the 
cause of independence. Men, meas- 
ures and parties have been judged 
almost solely in relation to this ques- 
tion. Until 1922 the Nacionalista 
party held almost every seat in the 
legislature and its two leaders, sitting in 
the Council of State, were joint dieta- 
tors of the government because the 
people were reluctant to divide those 
governmental powers which had been 
granted to them by their foreign sov- 
ereign. The Nacionalista chiefs were 
genuine national leaders and opposition 
to them was made Lo seem disloyalty to 
the cause of independence and treason 
to the Filipino nation. 

This abnormal situation was made 
relatively easy to maintain, moreover, 
by several other conditions. One of 
these factors was the absence of any 
general, or widespread conception of 
popular government, a heritage alike 
from three centuries of Spanish rule 
and from Malay antecedents. Many 
local caciques found it as easy to exploit 
the people about them politically as it 
always had been to dominate them 
economically and socially. The idea 
that it is the duty of a citizen in a free 
state to stand up and fight for his rights 
is quite foreign to the Filipino, as, in- 
deed, it is to every Oriental mind. 


Furthermore, an informed and alert 
public opinion does not exist’in the 
Philippines. The circulation of daily 
newspapers in the Islands is only about 
140,000, while that of weekly and other 
publications is not more than 250,000. 
Practically all of the daily papers and a 
large proportion of the weeklies are 
read in Manila and the larger provin- 
cial towns, and in these centers the 
press has great influence. But the 
masses of the people are unreached and 
unrepresented by the chief instrumen- 
talities through which public opinion 
must be created and expressed. Most 
Filipino voters derive their political in- 
formation by the ancient word-of- 
mouth method. They have scant 
means of checking the honesty or the 
accuracy of what they are told by the 
local politicians, and their lack of 
knowledge and experience makes it 
easy to appeal with success to their 
cupidity, prejudices or patriotism. 

On the other hand, the masses of the 
Filipino people undoubtedly possess 
one of the first requisites for citizen- 
ship, a keen interest in political affairs. 
In the election of 1919, ninety-two per 
cent of the 717,295 registered voters 
actually cast their ballots, while in 
1922 the percentage was almost equally 
high. In the election of the latter 
year the independence issue was cast 
into the background because all parties 
espoused the cause with equal ardour, 
by divisions withm the Nacionalista 
ranks, and by the revelations of the 
Wood-Forbes report. The result was 
an independence of voting which as- 
tonished the old-time politicians and 
offered the best assurance which has 
yet been given that the Filipino people 
will be able to develop a genuinely 
popular government. The same phe- 
nomena were observed in the election 
of June, 1925, and the majority party 
in the Philippines is now faced by a 
well organized and powerful opposition. 
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One important factor in the growth 
of the independence movement which 
has thus far dominated Philippine 
politics is the countenance and support 
that it has received from the United 
States. Every American school teacher 
automatically became an apostle of 
the cause when he taught the funda- 
mental principles of American govern- 
ment and the stories of American 
history. As a prominent member of 
the younger generation which is now 
coming into power said to the writer: 
“When I stood up im school and 
recited, ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death!’, I was not thinking of Patrick 
Henry and the English. I was think- 
mg of the Filipinos and America.” 
Nor have the highest officials of the 
United States Government ever seri- 
ously sought to lead the Filipino 
people to adopt any other national 
ideal than that of independence. Dr. 
Jacob Gould Schurman, chairman of 
the First Philippine Commission, con- 
strued American policy to mean; 
““Ever-increasing liberty and self-gov- 
ernment ... and it is the nature of 
such continually expanding liberty to 
issue in Independence.” In 1903 Gov- 
ernor Taft declared: “Whether an 
autonomy or independence shall ulti- 
mately follow in these Islands ought 
to depend solely upon the question: 
Is it best for the Filipino people and 
their welfare?” When, as Secretary 
of War, Mr. Taft opened the Phil- 
ippine Assembly in 1907, he stated: 
“The policy looks to the improvement 
of the people industrially and in self- 
governing capacity. As this policy 
of extending control continues, it must 
logically reduce and finally end the 
sovereignty of the United States in the 
Islands, unless it shall seem wise to the 
American and the Filipino peoples 
. . . that the bond shall not be com- 
pletely severed.” In 1908 President 
Roosevelt said in his message to Con- 


gress: “I trust that within a generation 
the time will arrive when the Filipinos 
can decide for themselves whether it 
is well for them to become independent 
or to continue under the protection of 
a strong and disinterested power, able 
to guarantee the Islands order at home 
and protection against foreign inva- 
sion.” President Wilson informed the 
people of the Philippines in 1918 that: 
“Every step we take will be taken with 
a view to the ultimate independence 
of the Islands and as a preparation for 
that independence.” 

Congress, however, exercises final 
control over American dependencies 
and in 1916, in the Preamble to the 
Jones Act, Congress made this declara- 
tion of the purpose of the United States 
as to the future status of the Phil- 
ippines: 

Whereas it was never the intention of the 
people of the United States in the incipiency 
of the war with Spain to make it a war of 


- conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; 


and 

Whereas it is, as it always has been, the 
purpose of the people of the United States 
to withdraw their sovereignity over the 
Philippine Islands and to recognize their 
independence as soon as a stable govern- 
ment can be established therein; and 

Whereas, for the speedy accomplishment 
of such purpose, it is desirable to place in 
the hands of the people of the Philippines 
as large a control of their domestic affairs 
as can be given them without in the mean- 
time impairing the exercise of the rights of 
sovereignty by the people of the United 
States, in order that by the use and exercise 
of popular franchise and governmental 
powers they may be the better prepared to 
fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy 
all of the privileges of complete indepen- 
dence; Therefore .. . 


Republicans in the Congress which ' 
passed the Jones Act strongly opposed 
this declaration. They declared that 
a preamble had no proper place in a 
law, and that if Congress wished to 
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express its intentions as to the future of 
the Philippines it should do so in a 
resolution. They pointed out that 
this preamble simply expressed past 
Democratic party policy and that it 
could not bind future Congresses. 
They predicted that endless trouble 
would arise from its ambiguous phrases. 
The Filipinos hailed the statements in 
these introductory sentences as the 
promise of their immediate autonomy 
and their speedy independence. When 
they established a system of responsible 
government in 1918 they justified the 
violation of the letter of the Jones Act 
by appealing to its “spirit,” as ex- 
pressed inthepreamble. In 1922, when 
demanding the immediate fulfillment 
of this promise their representatives 
declared: “The Jones Law has become 
a virtual constitutional compact be- 
tween the American and Filipino peo- 
ples, by means of which the Filipinos 
have acepted a temporary government 
under American sovereignity”’ 

It is obvious that from the legal 
standpoint the Jones Law was nothing 
of this sort; that the preamble was not 
a “promise” to the Filipino people, but 
simply a declaration of purpose made 
by a legislative body which had no 
power to bind its successors in this, or 
any other matter. But the Filipinos 
say, “This is quibbling. This is hair- 
splitting unworthy of a great nation. 
Whatever may be the law m the mat- 
ter, that declaration is an actual prom- 
ise which we accepted in good faith. 
We have fulfilled the only condition 
set up as prerequisite to independence, 
the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment. President Wilson declared as 
much in his farewell message to Con- 
gress. We demand that you keep 
your word even though there may have 
been technical errors in the execution 
of the bond.” 

Looking back over the entire period 
of the American occupation, it is evi- 


dent that the United States has given 
ample basis for hopes and expectations 
of Philippine independence; and that 
from 1913 to 1920 the Filipino people 
had reason to believe that their de- 
mands for separation from the United 
States would be met within a compara- 
tively short time. 


Present REGIME 


When cast against the background 
which has been sketched, the main 
outlines of political events in the Phil- 
ippines since 1921 stand out with some 
distinctness. The immediate prob- 
lems which faced the Wood adminis- 
tration when it assumed office were 
those involved in remedying the un- 
fortunate conditions which had been 
pointed out in the Wood-Forbes Re- 
port. Within two years most of these 
problems had been solved, so far as 
their solution was possible under exist- 
ing conditions. In most matters the 
Filipino leaders co-operated heartily 
with the Governor-General. They 
Were as anxious as he was that the 
government should be rendered more 
efficient and economical, that the na- 
tional finances should be put on a sound 
basis, and that the administration of 
justice should be improved. They 
desired good government for itself and 
they realized that their chances for 
either increased autonomy or inde- 
pendence were slight until conditions 
had been greatly improved. 

The great administrative ability, 
Incessant industry and tremendous 
driving power of General Wood thus 
had a fairly free field of action, and the 
results of his leadership and of the 
Filipino response were remarkable. 
In October, 1922, he stated to the 
Legislature: 

I have found a spirit of cheerful co- 
operation with the policy of the government 
and comparatively few serious derelictions 
in the discharge of public duty and few 
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losses of public funds through fraud or dis- 
honesty—in short, a steady improvement 
in the conduct of Government as compared 
with the conditions found by the Special 
Mission, a condition anda record of achieve- 
ment you may well be proud of. 


By July, 1923, the work of rehabill- 
tation had gone so far that the admin- 
istration of the government and the 
general condition of its affairs would 
have been considered at least fairly 
satisfactory even if judged by the 
standards of Western states. The 
fame as an administrator which General 
Wood had gained in Cuba was justified 
by his accomplishments in the Philip- 
pines. 

During this constructive period of 
the Wood administration the relations 
between the Governor-General and the 
Filipino leaders were cordial. In 
March, 1923, Senator Osmefia said to 
the writer: 


When General Wood took office it was 
feared that he was prejudiced egainst the 
Filipinos and that he would be arbitrary 
and high-handed as Governor-General. 
He has, however, shown the desire and the 
ability to co-operate with the Filipinos. 
Consequently we are co-operating with him. 
He is a tremendous worker and we know 
that he has the interests of the Filipino 
people at heart. We are satisfied with 
General Wood. 


Speaker Manuel Roxas, of the House 
of Representatives, used almost the 
same words in describing the relations 
which had existed between General 
Wood and the Filipino officials. After 
speaking of the apprehension with 
which the news of General Wood’s 
appointment had been received, he 
concluded by saying: 


Both sides have given ground very fre- 
quently and now there is the best under- 
standing and heartiest co-operation between 
the Governor-General and ourselves. We 
could not have a better chief executive at 
this time than General Wood. 


Oprrosirion to Woop AND EnsvIne 
CONFLICTS 


Yet within three months of the time 
that these utterances, and many more 
of similar tenor were made, the Philip- 
pine legislature was petitioning Con- 
gress for the recall of the Governcr- 
General and these very politicians were 
describing him as a military autocrat 
who was attempting to govern the 
Filipino people tyranically and in 
defiance of the law of the land. That 
such statements were absolutely false 
every Filipino and American who pos- 
sesses first-hand knowledge of the 
manner in which the government of the 
Philippines has been conducted is fully 
aware. General ‘Wood has declared 
that he never appointed an official in 
any department without the approval 
of the department head. He has 
entered no department for the purpose 
of making an inspection or of interven- 
ing in its affairs. The Secretary of 
Justice stated at the time of the resiz- 
nation of the Council of State that no 
recommendation of his had ever been 
disapproved. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources said the 
same thing. This does not mean that 
the Governor-General] blindly approved 
all departmental recommendations, but 
it does mean that where there was 
doubt in his mind he conferred with 
departmental heads and succeeded in 
getting the matter put into proper 
shape, or received a satisfactory ex- 
planation which enabled him to carry 
out the recommendation. 

In certain larger matters of general 
policy the Governor-General and the 
Filipino leaders were in genuine op- 
position from the outset. Nothing 
more clearly reveals the present posi- 
tion of the United States in the Islands, 
however, than the fact that in practi- 
cally every matter in which the Fili- 
pinos were opposed to the American 
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chief executive, the latter failed to 
accomplish his announced purpose. 
Outstanding among these defeats is the 
failure of the Governor-General to 
“get the government out of business.” 
This he has been quite unable to do for 
the simple reason that the Philippine 
legislature has refused to pass the nec- 
essary legislation. In this as in other 
matters, however, General Wood 
showed no disposition to tyranize in 
administrative affairs largely within his 
control, while in larger matters of 
policy the power of making final de- 
cisions has rested not with him but 
with the Filipino element in the govern- 
ment of the Philippines. Unlike the 
Viceroy of India the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines has no power of 
“certification.” 

But if no cause for a deadlock be- 
tween the American Governor-General 
and the Filipino statesmen was to be 
found in connection with the actual 
administration of the government, 
there was another matter in which an 
irrepressible conflict inevitably arose 
between them. ‘This conflict was over 
the system of responsible government 
which had been built up between 1916 
and 1921 upon the foundation of the 
Jones Act. Although the existing 
machinery of government, including 
the Council of State (which rests upon 
executive order only) was continued, 
General Wood refused to consider him- 
self bound by the “conventions” 
which had transferred to other agencies 
many of the powers of his office. 
Whatever may have been the “spirit” 
of the preamble of the Act of 1916, and 
however it may have been applied by 
Mir. Harrison and the Filipinos, the 
language of the Act and the intent of 
the Congress which passed it are plain. 
The Act provided for the establishment 
of a government essentially similar to 
that which had been given to American 
territories for more than one hundred 


years. Nothing in the law and nothing 
in the congressional debates which pre- 
ceded its passage give the slightest 
warrant for the reduction of the Gov- 
ernor-General to a position of practical 
impotence and the establishment of a 
system of responsible government. 
The Osmefia-Quezon-Harrison system 
was extra-legal, if not illegal, and was a 
perversion of the expressed will of 
Congress, whatever may have been its 
political merits or demerits. General 
Wood has tersely stated his position 
with reference to the interpretation and 
application of the Jones Act, as follows: 
“I have literally interpreted the Jones 
Act as the constitution of the Islands, 
which cannot be loosely interpreted. 
I have'carried out the law and intent 
of Congress.” 

Although General Wood is right both 
as to law and to fact, it was inevitable 
that his course should precipitate the 
conflict between the Filipino and the 
American elements in the Philippine 
Government which the earlier interpre- 
tation of the Act had avoided. The 
struggle was postponed for almost two 
years because the Filipino leaders 
realized that they were in no position 
to wage the battle until their govern- 
ment had been thoroughly “cleaned 
up” and their financial affairs put on a 
sound basis. It was precipitated in 
July, 1928, not only because a large 
proportion of the reconstructive work 
had been accomplished by that time, 
but also because the two leaders of the 
dominant party and the party itself 
were then being threatened with defeat 
at the polls by the resurgent Democra- 
tas. The one sure way to preserve 
their political lives was to break with 
the American Governor-General, wave 
the bloody shirt,” and appeal to the 
people upon nationalistic and patriotic 
grounds against the opposition party 
which was known to be more friendly 
to him. 
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In the Philippines the popula- leaders 
were perfectly frank about what they 
were attempting to do. President 
Quezon told his people: “I will not be 
betraying any secret here if I say that 
our object is to reduce the Governor- 
General of the Philippines to a figure- 
head.” From the same platform 
Speaker Roxas declared: 


Filipino members of the Cabinet and our 
other representatives in the Government 
have encroached upon the powers and 
prerogatives of the Governor-General. We 
have encroached upon the rights of the 
Governor-General because in that guise 
liberties are won. 


In July, 1928, the Filipino members 
of the Cabinet and the Council of 
State dramatically resigned in 2 body. 
The immediate cause of their action 
they stated to be the “ilegal” rein- 
statement of a member of the secret 
service of the city of Manila who had 
been legally suspended from. office. 
This incident, however, they declared 
to be the culmination of the general 
policy of the Governor-General, “to 
intervene in and control even to the 
smallest details, the affairs of our gov- 
ernment, both insular and local, in 
utter disregard of the authorizy and 
responsibility of the department heads 
and other officials concerned.” 

General Wood regretfully but 
promptly accepted the proffered resig- 
nations. In reporting his action to the 
Secretary of War he declared: 


This concerted action was the result of 
prearrangement and was evidentir made 
for the purpose of securing a restriction of 
the exercise by the Governor-Generel of his 
powers of supervision and control under the 
Organic Act and to force by irregular means 
a further curtailment of American au- 
thority in the Philippine Islands. There is 
no occasion whatever for this action. Co- 
operation by the chiefs of departments and 
the council of state has been most satisfac- 
tory, both personally and officially all of 


which convinces me that ulterior and politi- 
cal motives are behind the move. Senator 
Quezon has been the leader in this move- 
ment and for some time has been announce- 
ing his intention of taking issue with the 
Governor-General.” 

The Philippine legislature immedi- 
ately supported the resigning members 
of the Council of State by passing res- 
olutions addressed to Congress and the 
President demanding the removal of 
General Wood from office. The issue 
was thus transferred from Manila to 


Washington. 
U.S. APPROVAL AND BACKING 


There the government stood squarely 
behind the Governor-General, despite 
the fact that in 1921 the late President 
Harding assured the Filipinos that, 
“No backward step in diminution of 
your domestic control is to be sought.” 
The Secretary of War, after conference 
with the President, addressed a letter 
to General Wood in which it was stated 
that the parliamentary government 
which the Filipinos assert was estab- 
lished is contrary to the Organic Act; 
that legislation which encroaches upon 
the authority of the Governor-General 
in violation of the provisions of the act 
is null and void and in no way binding 
upon that official; that the silence of 
Congress has not given its consent to 
acts of the legislature modifying or 
amending the Organic Act; that the 
veto power of the Governor-General is 
applicable to all lezislatian, whether it 
be local or otherwise; that the powers 
of the Governor-General had not been 
exceeded or misused by General Wood 
in any instance of which the War De- 
partment was advised. The Secretary 
also declared that the controversy be- 
tween the American chief-executive 
and the Filipino leaders was regarded 
as, “at bottom, a legal one.” 

From the viewpoint of the Filipinos, 
however, their controversy with the 
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American Government is fundamen- 
tally a political one. To them the 
promise of President Harding that 
there should be no retrogression from 
the autonomy which they had attained 
under the Harrison régime is far more 
significant than the fact that from the 
legal viewpoint they obtained this 
liberty by stretching the Jones Act 
until it cracked. During the winter of 
1923 they sent a special mission to 
Washington to urge upon Congress and 
the President the removal of General 
Wood and the granting of immediate 
independence. Hearings were held 
before Congressional committees. but 
Congress took no action in the case. 
The President, however, in reply to the 
bill of complaints filed against the 
Governor-General, again expressed his 
unqualified support of the Wood ad- 
ministration. President Coolidge de- 
clared: 


It has been charged that the present 
Governor-General has in some matters 
exceeded his proper authority, but an 
examination of the facts seems rather tc 
support the charge that the legislative 
branch of the insular government has 
been the real offender through seeking tc 
extend its own authority into some areas 
of what should properly be the executive 
realm. 

The Government of the United States 
has full confidence in the ability, good 
intentions, fairness and sincerity of the 
present Governor-General. It is con- 
vinced that he has intended to act and 
has acted within the scope of his prope: 
constitutional authority. Thus con- 
vinced, it is determined to sustain him 
and its purpose will be to encourage the 
broadest and most intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the Filipino people in this policy. 

Looking at the situation fairly and im- 
partially, one cannot but feel that if the 
Filipino people cannot co-operate in tha 
support and encouragement of as good 
an administration as has been afforded 
under General Wood, their failure will be 
rather a testimony of unpreparedness far 


the full obligations of citizenship than an 
evidence of patriotic eagerness to ad- 
vance their country. 

I am convinced that Governor-General 
Wood has at no time been other than a 
hard-working, painstaking and conscien- 
tious administrator. I have found no 
evidence that he had exceeded his proper 
authority or that he has acted with any 
other than the purpose of serving the 
real interest of the Filipino people. 
Thus believing, I feel that I am serving 
those same interests by saying frankly 
that it is not possible to consider the 
extension of a larger measure of au- 
tonomy to the Filipino people until they 
shall have demonstrated a readiness and 
capacity to co-operate fully and effectively 
with the American Government and 
authorities. For such co-operation I 
earnestly appeal to every friend of the 
Islands and their people. 

With reference to independence the 
President declared: 


If the time comes when it is apparent 
that independence would be better for 
the people of the Philippines, from the 
point of view both of their domestic con- 
cerns and their status in the world, and 
if when that time comes the Filipino 
people desire complete independence, it 
is not possible to doubt that the Ameri- 
can Government and people will gladly 
accord it. 

Frankly, it is not felt that that time has 
come.' 

E President Coolidge to Special Commissioner 
Manuel Roxas, Feb. 21, 1924. This and other 
documents concerning the differences between 
the Governor-General and certain Filipinos are 
printed in the Annual Report of the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands, 1988. 


Resuuts to DATE 


Dire predictions were made in cer- 
tain quarters as to the effect which this 
presidential statement would have 
upon Filipino-American relations. 
The event proved that they were quite 
unjustified. On the contrary, it was 
generally recognized in the Islands that 
Senator Quezon and one or two fol- 
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lowers had set out to “get” the Gov- 
ernor-General and that they had failed, 
and failed rather ignominiously. The 
undersecretaries of the executive de- 
partments, “the real technical men of 
the government,” as acting secretaries, 
automatically took the places of the 
secretaries who had resigned. Gov- 
ernment proceeded harmoniously and 
eficiently. There was no genuine 
popular outburst of resentment. A 
little later Mr. Felipe Agoncillo, a 
Filipino with a distinguished record 
extending back into Spanish days, 
accepted the position of Secretary of 
the Interior, the department most 
closely concerned with government as 
it actually touches the masses of the 
people. The Council of State con- 
tinued to function smoothly despite the 
absence of the two legislative members. 
The legislature itself continued to co- 
operate with the Governor-General by 
passing an unusually large number of 
much needed measures during its next 
session. Certain highly contentious 
appointments by the Governor-Gen- 
eral were confirmed by the Philippine 
Senate. The only advantage which 
the revolters gained was a narrow vic- 
tory in the Senatorial by-election, 
which they probably would have lost 
had they not created the issue raised by 
their break with General Wood. 

The lack of genuine popular feeling 
behind the attack on the American 
chief-executive and his legal preroga-~ 
tives was finally demonstrated by the 
elections of June, 1925. The voting 
left the Democrata party, which during 
the crisis had resolved to co-operate 
with the Governor-General, as a strong 
and growing party of opposition. 
True, its representation in the House 
of Representatives was reduced, but 
this is accounted for by the fact that 
while in 1922 the Quezon and Osmefia 
wings of the Nacionalista party were 
fighting each other, m 1925 they were 
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united against the common enemy, the 
Democratas. In the Senate the Demo- 
cratas made distinct gains. Espe- 
clally significant is the fact that in 
the Tagalog provinces about Manila, 
the Quezon stronghold, there was a 
distinct drift away from that leader. 
The capital itself, as in 1922, went 
overwhelmingly Democrata. 

Constitutional and political conse- 
quences of the highest importance have 
resulted from the events which have 
been described. In the Philippines the 
parliamentary system of government 
established under the Harrison régime 
has been replaced by one based more 
nearly upon the separation of powers in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Organic Act and the intent of Con- 
gress. The Governor-General has as- 
sumed and maintained the position as- 
signed to him by law, although he has 
not regained and probably never will re- 
gain all of the powers abdicated by his 
predecessor in office. The cause of dem- 
ocratic self-government in the Islands 
has been tremendously helped by a 
clear demonstration that even by 
specious appeals to their patriotism and 
intense nationalism a few leaders are 
unable to stampede the masses of the 
people into action against their true 
interests; and by the strengthening of 
that sine qua non of successful repre- 
sentative government, a genuine party 
of opposition. 

In the United States the statement 
of President Coolidge has set forth a 
principle of action with reference to 
Philippine independence which is 
very different from that expressed 
by Congress in the preamble to the 
Jones Act. In 1916 Congress de- 
clared it to be the intention of the 
United States to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines, ‘‘as soon 
as a stable government can be 
established therein.” In 1924 the 
President informed the authorized 
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representative of the Philippines that: 


It is not possible to doubt that the 
American government and people will 
gladly accord independence, if the time 
comes when it is apparent that independ- 
ence would be better for the people of the 
Philippines, from the point of view both of 
their domestic concerns and their status in 
the world, and if when that time comes the 
Filipino people desire complete independ- 
ence.’ 


The Presidential declaration makes 
the complete severance of the ties be- 
tween the United States and the Phil- 
ippines dependent upon two things: the 
welfare and the desire of the Filtpino 


*The author has supplied the italics and in- 
verted the clause order. 


people. The Congressional statement 
declares that it is intended that sepa- 
ration shall take place as soonas a stable 
government can be established in the 
Islands. President Coolidge’s words 
simply re-state clearly and emphati- 
cally the traditional Republican posi- 
tion with reference to Philippine in- 
dependence. They may, I believe, be 
fairly interpreted as serving notice that 
the Government of the United States, 
at least when in the control of the Re- 
publican party, will not be bound by the 
Congressional pronunciamento of 1916. 
Not improbably they will constitute 
one of the most Important statements 
of policy ever made with reference to 


the Philippine Islands. 


Development of Transportation in Japan 


By J. Taxaxu, M.B.A. 
General Passenger Agent, Tokyo Division, Government Railways of Japan, Tokyo, Japan 


APAN is a country whose territory 
is mostly composed cf islands 
which group themselves together along 
the far eastern coast of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, and transportation facilities by 
sea would have made a greater develop- 
ment than they have actually done, had 
it not been for the following reasons: 

First, the development of transpor- 
tation is usually expected where there 
is trade either actually or at least in 
prospect. As Japan is situated far 
from Europe and America, and was 
closed for communications with West- 
ern countries under the Tokugawa 
régime, which terminated only some 
sixty years ago, she was left for many 
years in her slumber, ignorant of the 
rapid progress of modern industry in 
the West, and was seriously handi- 
capped when she found herself com- 
peting for international trade with 
countries in Europe and America. 

Moreover, unlike Great Britain, 
Japan has no overseas territories upon 
which she may draw for the supply of 
material and to which she may send her 
manufactures obtained from such ma- 
terial. Even domestic trading among 
districts was not very active until 
recently as, on account of feudalism, 
each district was in many cases self- 
supporting, with little development 
of manufacturing industry. 

Lastly, most of the Japanese are not 
sea-faring. This is perhaps due to the 
long secluded life in home districts 
under the feudal system, which only 
passed away with the termination of 
the Tokugawa régime. 

It is true that during the European 
War, taking advantage of the shortage 
of ships, and of the comparatively low 
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wages, Japan succeeded in developing 
her ocean transportation throughout 
the world; but with the restoration of 
normal industrial activities in Europe 
and America, and with the fall in 
trade of Japanese goods, she had to 
withdraw most of her ships from her 
world overseas transportation enter- 
prise. 

With regard to domestic transporta- 
tion either by land or water, owing to 
the geographical conditions of the coun- 
try, which is largely covered with 
mountains, most rivers are not navi- 
gable and there is little room for the 
development of canals. Facilities of 
communications between islands, of 
which the country is composed, are not 
yet ideal. 

As to land transportation, the gov- 
ernment has been making a special 
effort for its development and the 
whole country is now fairly well 
supplied with railways and highways. 
Motor car transportation, though still 
in its very infancy, is on the line of 
steady development in spite of the 
high cost of gasoline and motors. 


Water TRANSPORTATION 


As stated in the introduction, canal 
and river transportation is quite in- 
significant and not worth mentioning, 
although on a few rivers, small steamers 
and motor boats, as well as sailing 
boats, carry passengers and freight 
to some extent. Canal constructions 
can be chartered to private companies 
or individuals, but no development has 
been witnessed recently. 

There are in Japan 780 commercial 
ports of which thirty-nine are open for 
foreign trade. For the improvement 
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of these ports much has been spent by 
the state and local governments, and 
the total cost will amount to more 
than 225 million yen! by the end of 
1938, when the present scheme is to 
be completed. Most of these ports, 
however, are not deep enough for 
ocean liners to be moored alongside 
piers, and in many ports even steamers 
for coastwise services are approached 
from land by launches and lighters. 
By far the most important are Yoko- 
hama, Osaka and Kobe, and in 1922, 
the year before the earthquake, trade, 
both foreign and domestic, worth 
2,450,000,000 yen, 2,415,000,000 yen and 
` 1,779,000,000 yen respectively, passed 
through these ports. Yokohame is 
mainly for American trade, and Kobe 
is for the trade with Asiatic countries, 
especially with China, while Osaka has 
more business with Chosen and Man- 
churia, as well as the other districts in 
the country, than with distant foreign 
countries. 

The port of Yokohama was entirely 
destroyed by the earthquake and her 
business heavily declined for some 
time, but with the progress of the re- 
habilitation work of the city and the 
port, it has recovered considerably. 
All the Pacific liners — both Japanese 
and foreign-— outbound and home- 
bound, call at Yokohama, and most of 
them at Kobe. 

Moji and Shimonoseki are on the 
channel between the Main Island and 
Kyushu and hold an important posi- 
tion of ports of entry and exit for busi- 
ness with North China and Manchuria, 
and Nagasaki is kept in close touch 
with Shanghai, while Tsuruga on the 
Japan Sea stands as a port for trade 
with Vladivostok. 

In 1923 there were in Japan 2003 
steamers and 2708 sailing boats with 
respective tonnages of 3,604,000 and 

1A yen is worth about fifty cents in American 
money, l 


399,000. In the total tonnage Japan 
ranks third for the whole world, but 
the number of Japanese sailing boats 
stands highest. The companies which 
owned ships having a tonnage of more 
than fifty thousand were ‘as follows: 


No. of Gron 
Ships Tonnage 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
ONG Vk) ersero nenkin 85 514,391 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha (0.S.K.) 95 402,462 
Kokusai Kisen Kaisha 
Co Tee teeta tetas 58 311,671 
Toyo Kisan Kaisha (T. K. K.) 18 141,148 
Kawasaki Ship-building Yard 21 125,205 
Kinkei Yusen Kaisha....... ~ 40 98,425 
Mitsui & Company......... 20 70,729 
Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha... .. 18 68,059 


. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the 
Kinkai Yusen Kaisha are sister com- 
panies, the latter having been created 
by the former for their services on the 
near sea. 

The regular lines for foreign ports 
operated by some of these companies 
and other steamship companies are as 
shown in the table on page 51. 

Besides these regular line services, 
irregular services and trump boats are 
operated by various companies in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

For domestic trade there are coastal 
services, and also transfer services be- 
tween islands, some of the important of 
which are maintained by the Govern- 
ment Railways. ‘The island of Taiwan 
which lies far out in the south and the 
Peninsula of Chosen are served by 
regular steamers starting from ports in 
Japan proper. 

The government has been subsidiz- 
ing some of the companies engaged in 
some of the above mentioned regular 
line services for foreign ports and also 
in a few domestic lines. This policy is 
considered to be responsible for the de- 
velopment of ocean transportation by 
Japanese steamers. 

In such ports as Yokohama and 
Kobe, modern port facilities are ex- 
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South American East Coast Line .. 
South American West Coast Line...... 
Seattle Line 
European Line ... ... 
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Australian Line . 
Java Line. 
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Shanghai Line 
North China Line . 
Tsingtao Line .... 


eee e+ we wee 


Vladivostok Line... .... 
Nicolaevsk Line . 
Petropavlovsk Line..... 


tensively provided with roomy ware- 
houses, cranes, harbor rail lines, and 
boat trains can run to and from along- 
side the boat anchoring in the dock; 
but in most of the ports, loading and 
unloading facilities are lacking and 
connecting arrangements between the 
steamer and the railway are quite in- 
adequate. As Japan is surrounded by 
sea and is naturally endowed with fine 
ports in different places, a greater ad- 
vantage should be taken of sea trans- 
portation for heavy and voluminous 
freight which does not particularly 
demand speed, by improving ports so 
that fair-sized boats may be drawn up 
to the pier and the transfer of freight 
from steamer to railway or vice versa 
done easily and without much loss of 
time. 

The ship-building industry developed 
at a bound during the war, and though 
it has lost much of its former activity, 
there were in 1923, 316 ship-building 
yards throughout the country. The 
more important are the Mitsubishi 
Yard at Nagasaki and Kobe, Kawasaki 
Yard at Kobe, Asano Yard near Yoko- 
hama, and Uraga Dock at Kanagawa. 
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No. of 
Voyages Names of 
per Annum S.S. Companies 
res H4 Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
10 Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
seu ig Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
84 or more Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
98 a6 4t cs fé ce 
ne 17 “fe 44 t6 oe ae 
‘12 4 “¢ “ ae ii} 
ee EG oF Nanyo Yusen Kaisha 
TE i Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
a S60" Nisshin Kisen Kaisha 
7 970 cy ti ae és LES 
ee ee Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
104 “ * Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
gy en Kinkai Yusen Kaisha 
TO AE Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
Hara Kisen Kaisha 
i. = Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
.10 “ “ Kita Nihon Kisen Kaisha 
beia ah qo Kuribayashi Kisen Kaisha 


LAND TRANSPORTATION 


During the Tokugawa régime, pro- 
vincial lords were required to come 
once a year up to Edo, the then seat 
of the Central Government, and now 
renamed Tokyo, and this practice 
made it necessary to build highways 
leading to the capital from different 
parts of the country. These highways, 
though not perfect, served as important 
means of communications and still 
form the arteries of the highway net 
of the country. From train windows 
passengers will notice long lines of old 
pine trees or criptmelias, between 
villages or on mountain sides. These 
are the shade trees planted by the 
builders of the roads for the benefit of 
travelers who had to walk or go in 
paranquines for many a day and night 
to reach their goal. 

At present roads are divided into 
four classes, t.6., state road, prefectural 
road, municipal road, and town and 
village road. The first two classes are 
built and taken care of by prefectural 
governments, though the expenditure 
for the building and improvement of 
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some of the more important slate 
roads is defrayed by the state and a 
subsidy is allowed for the building of 
other state roads and in special cases 
for prefectural roads also. The con- 
struction and maintenance of roads of 
the other two classes are in charge of 
cities, towns or villages as the case may 
be. The prescribed widths of different 
classes of roads are as follows: 

State roads more than 24 feet 

Prefectural roads more than 18 feet 


Municipal roads more than 18 feet 
Town and village roads more than 12 feet 


State roads connect Tokyo with seats 
of prefectural governments, places 
where military divisions or admiralties 
are located, and also with important 
foreign trade ports. State roads are 
also built for military reasons. Pre- 
fectural roads are those linking up 
places of importance in the prefecture 
as viewed from either administrative or 
commercial standpoints. The approx- 
imate mileages of roads were as follows 
in 1924: 





State 10adsc oye eth ces, sors es 5,260 
Prefectural roads.............. 0... 55,800 
Municipal roads .............0065 . 9,450 
Town and village roada.......... 6. 475,370 

Toul raei est - beeesd 545,910 


The above figures do not include the 
mileages of roads in Taiwan, Chosen 
and Kabafuto, where each local gov- 
ernment is spending a considerable 
amount of money in providing the 
territory with highways. 

Road Conveyances.—Conveyances 
used on roads are carts drawn by 
horses, cows and human power, rick- 
shaw (properly Jinrikisha or human- 
power vehicles), bicycles, tricycles, 
motor-cycles and motor cars. The 
use of bicycles is astounding. There 
were 2,812,500 bicycles in use in 1928. 
Motor cars for either passenger or 
freight service are rapidly increasing 
in number, although the per mile cost 


in Tokyo of a two-ton truck is about 
eighty yen, making an average work of 
fifty miles per day. In 1924, there 
were approximately 4000 private pas- 
senger cars, 15,000 business passenger 
cars, 8200 trucks for private use and 
5000 trucks used for business purposes, 
the total being about 27,200. 

With the rapid increase of motor car 
traffic, necessity is now felt for paving 
all the state and leading prefectural 
roads, which are at present mostly 
macademized or graveled. When the 
advantage of motor cars for short 
distance conveyance is more fully 
realized, extension of railways into re- 
mote districts may wisely be replaced 
by the building of paved highways for 
motor car trafic. This was once pro- 
posed by one of the transportation au- 
thorities, and many people believe in 
it, in consideration of the heavy cost of 
constructing new railways in out of the 
way districts where there is no prospect 
of getting enough business to pay the 
interest for the investment. The only 
question is the supply of gasoline and 
motors at a lower cost, and unless this 
question is satisfactorily solved, the 
development of motor car traffic will 
have a very difficult future. 

Another kind of conveyance which 
uses roads is what is known as tramway 
lines, which reached 1500 miles in 
length in 1924. The power of these 
lines is mostly electric, as the supply of 
water power for the generation of 
electricity is ample throughout the 
country. Most of these lines are built 
in and about large cities and are doing 
fairly good business. Some of them 
carry freight as well as passengers. 

Railway System.—Now we come to 
the railway system which forms the 
most important factor for communica- 
tions all over the country. 

The first railway was built in 1872 
detween Tokyo and Yokohama, more 
than four decades later than the first 
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line built in the United States. For 
the last fifty-three vears, during which 
the country has been busy in develop- 
ing all lines of modern industry, Japan 
has succeeded in getting about 10,000 
miles of railways, exclusive of the lines 
in Taiwan, Chosen and Kabafuto. 
In these outlying territories there are 
respectively 800 miles, 1450 miles and 
138 miles of railways. 

Railways in Japan are mostly owned 
and operated by the government. In 
Japan proper or in her outlying terri- 
tories, only local lines are left in the 
hands of private companies. 

When the first line was built, it was 
by the government, and the principle 
that was laid down by the government 
at that time was the state ownership 
and operation plan, but this ideal 
could not be made to bear fruit, owing 
to the financial difficulty of the govern- 
ment, and charters were granted to 
several companies with a reservation of 
buying their lines up after a certain 
period of time. 

Twenty years later the railway na- 
tionalization question was brought up 
to Parliament and after years of delib- 
eration over the question, the Railway 
Nationalization Law was passed in 
1906, the year following the restoration 
of peace with Russia after the Russo- 
Japanese War. By virtue of that law 
seventeen private railways were ac- 
quired by the government m two years, 
and in 1907 all the main lines of about 
4400 miles were placed under the direct 
management of the government. Since 
then the mileage has steadily increased 
until at present there are about 7400 
miles of government lines in Japan 
proper. 

The Nationalization Law allows 
railways of local interest to be built 
and operatéd by private companies, 
and the mileage of these private rail- 
ways has recently grown considerably, 
having already reached nearly 38000 


miles, with a total investment of 540 
million yen. 

The Government Railways are in 
charge of the Minister of Railways, who 
is one of the cabinet members. In the 
Department headed by the Minister of 
Railways there are two distinct sec- 
tions, one for the administration of 
private railways and the other for the 
operation of the Government Rail- 
ways. Besides the bureaus in the De- 
partment where the general adminis- 
trative work as well as the construction 
of new lines and heavy improvements 
is carried on, there are six divisions into 
which the system is divided for actual 
operation. 

The accounting of the Department 
of Railways is independent of the 
general accounts for the state, but the 
financing by public loans can be made 
only through the regular channel of the 
Treasury Department. The Depart- 
ment of Railways is not allowed to 
raise money by public loans upon their 
own credit. The construction of new 
lines and the work of improvements 
are financed by general loans issued by 
the Treasury Department, as well as 
by the net profit. Had the Depart- 
ment of Railways been allowed a free 
hand for raising loans, extension and 
improvement of lines would have been 
faster, but when consideration is 
directed to the effect upon the market 
for general government loans, one 
might be convinced of the necessity of 
controlling in one department the whole 
scheme of raising loans for all govern- 
ment purposes. 

A program of new lines is laid in the 
new Railway Construction Law for 
approximately 10,000 miles, of which 
those of local interest may be built by 
private companies. ` The Government 
Railways have been adding to the 
mileage of their lines for the last few 
years at the rate of about 200 miles a 
year. 
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The gauge of the Government Rail- 
ways is three feet, six inches. The 
question of a broader gauge has often 
been taken up by different cabinets but 
never been brought to any conclusion. 
The unit of trade in Japan is small, and 
heavy and voluminous freight may be 
turned over for transportation by sea. 
Moreover, even with the present three 
feet, six inch gauge, heavy trains can be 
operated with thirty-ton freight cars 
and passenger cars nearly as large as 
coaches on English railways. It seems, 
therefore, wise for the country to leave 
the gauge as it is and enlarge their 
freight capacity through the improve- 
ment of ports for the use of large ships 
and for better connection with railways 
and other means of transportation on 
land. 

Another question of the Government 
Railways is the electrification of their 
lines. Japan is not furnished with 
enough coal for her industrial develop- 


ment, but water power is available to, 


a large extent. Even now 1,500,000 
h. p. is utilized and an estimate is made 
for 3,500,000 h. p. still available. 
Moreover, there are many heavy grade 
and tunnel sections, and electric loco- 
motives will remove many difficulties 
in operation over heavy grade sections, 
and the discomfort in traveling through 
smoky tunnels. The advantage of 
electrification is therefore generally 
recognized, but the reinvestment of 
capital is a question which deserves a 
serious consideration. 

Just at present there are only sixty 
miles of electrified sections, the largest 
portion of which is in and about Tokyo 
for intra and suburban services and 
interurban services between Tokyo and 
Yokohama. Part of the Tokaido Main 
Line which extends from Tokyo to 
Kobe is soon to be electrified, and the 
trial run of electric locomotives which 
have been ordered from abroad is now 
taking place on a branch line. 


A noteworthy improvement has been 
very recently accomplished. Like 
English railways, Japanese cars, except 
those in Hokkaido to the north of the 
Main Island, were hooked together by 
screws and links instead of automatic 
couplers, The change to couplers was 
decided upon a long time ago, but 
largely owing to financial difficulties it 
could not be realized until this year. 
All the couplers of freight cars were 
changed into automatic couplers in two 
days, on July 17 for the Main Island 
and Shikoku and on July 20 for Kyu- 
shu, stopping all freight trains on those 
days in each réspective region. As for 
passenger cars, the change was done for 
the first half of July without affecting 
the regular services in the least. The 
work was carried out most satis- 
factorily, and the new couplers have 
never shown any defects since their in- 
stallation. This change of couplers cost 
the government 25,000,000 yen, and 
the revenue from freight for those two 
days when freight trains were stopped, 
but the advantage gained by the adop- 
tion of automatic couplers is great. 
Safety in coupling cars is ensured so 
that losses of lives and injuries, which 
formerly numbered 220 on a year 
average, will be entirely removed. The 
strength of couplers has been more than 
doubled and the length of couplers has 
been shortened so that more cars can 
be handled, as locomotives now in use 
can haul a heavier load. 

As traffic has considerably outgrown 
the existing facilities and accommoda- 
tions, additions and improvements are 
necessary in many respects, and the 
building of new stations, adding of 
tracks, installation of air brakes in 
place of vacuum brakes, etc., are now 
being contemplated. 

As explained elsewhere the Govern- 
ment Railways operate connecting 
steamers between their lnes on dif- 
ferent islands. The steamers plying 
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between Shimonoseki and Fusan in 
Chosen are fine boats with a tonnage 
of more than 3000. For freight trans- 
portation car ferries are in operation 
between Shimonoseki and Moji, and 
between Uno and Takamatsu. Those 
four boats, each with a tonnage of more 
than 3400, which have recently been 
put in service between Aomori of the 
Main Island and Hakodate of Hok- 
kaido, are train ferries. ‘They can 
carry twenty-five cars of fifteen-ton 
type, besides about 930 pessengers. 
The distance between these ports is 
sixty nautical miles. Train ferries are 
operated for such a distance in only 
three other places in the world. As to 
size, these boats rank next to the 
Second Ontario on Lake Ontario, which 
is the largest in the world. However, 
generally speaking these boats being of 
a new build are superior even to the 
Second Ontario. 

To show the size of business done by 
the Government Railways and also the 
financial result of operation, 3ome of 
the statistics published by the Govern- 
ment Railways for one year ending 
March $1, 1924, are shown below: 


Amounis in Money 


Au in Yen 

Miles operated. 7,841.2 
Number of stations 2,147 
Number of EERO l 188,783 | 
Capital... . 2,149,788,769 
Rept. 

Passengers . 235,284,051 

Freight... 181,182,470 

Miscellaneous. . 688,260 

Total.. a 448,854,781 

Working EIDEN E 281,242,250 
Other expenses including inter- 

est on loans. 71,848,486 
Net profit ... .. 110,264,095 
Operating ratio .. .. .. 69.7% 
Passenger miles..... .. . 10,589,134,204 
Miles traveled per passenger 18.5 
Revenue per passenger mile 0.0201 
Ton miles.......... . : 6, 382,828,683 
Miles carried per ton . 98.7 
Revenue per ton mile......... 0.0276 


From the above figures one may 
easily see that the Government Rail- 
ways are doing fairly good business. 
Average revenues per passenger and 
per ton show that fares and rates are 
not very heavy, as compared with those 
in Europe and America. A striking 
feature of the business is the fact that 
passenger revenue is exceedingly more 
than freight revenue, the proportion of 
these two kinds of revenue being just 
the reverse of that in the United States. 
There is, however, still a large field 
for passenger trafic development, con- 
sidering the high density of population. 
With regard to freight traffic, it is need- 
less to say that there is still much to be 
done for the increase, but the business 
policy on this point should be decided 
in due consideration of sea transporta- 
tion, so that the country as a whole may 
not lose, without fully utilizing the 
advantage naturally given to Japan. 

When making a comment on the 
Japanese Government Railways, peo- 
ple often wonder if there are not too 
many employes. The necessity of em- 
ploying a comparatively large force is 
partly due to the scarcity of mechanical 
appliances, but mainly to the nature 
and amount of business to be handled, 
which can be seen even from the num- 
ber of stations shown in the above 
list. 

It need scarcely be added that the 
Government Railways have joint traffic 
arrangements with private railways in 
Japan proper and railways in Taiwan, 
Chosen, South Manchuria and Kaba- 
futo, and also with some of the steam- 
ship companies. 

Mention may be made of the attempt 
of the Government Railways to con- 
tribute to the development of interna- 
tional traffic of passengers and freight. 
Realizing the geographical position of 
the country in world communications, 
the Government Railways have been 
trying to make Japan a centre of in- 
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ternational communications in the Far 
East. 

Before the European War the Gov- 
ernment Railways had an arrangement 
with Russian railways for through book- 
ing of passengers and baggage and for 
the conveyance of Japanese silk to 
Moscow, all via Siberia. Similar ar- 
rangements were in existence for points 
in North Manchuria and the maritime 
province of Siberia and also for points 
in Western Europe. People then could 
buy through tickets in Tokyo for London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, etc. These through 
booking arrangements via Siberia were 
discontinued on account of the war, ex- 
cept for North Manchuria. Commer- 
cial relations with Russia having been 
recovered, however, the Government 
Railways are negotiating with Soviet 
Russia for the re-establishment of the 
former arrangements. 

Through traffic arrangements with 
the Chinese Government Railways 
have been in existence more than ten 
years, and are developing year after 
year. Time will come in the near fu- 
ture when the Japanese Government 
Railways will be brought in touch for 
through booking with railways in Amer- 
ica, Australia and India with a medium 
of steamship services. 


In ConcLUSION 


Transportation facilities are the es- 
sential factors for the development of 
commerce and industry, and Japan has 
as yet a great deal to do for improving 


and developing means of transportation 
of all kinds; but what demands an im- 
mediate attention is a greater co-or- 
dination of all kinds of transportation 
on land and sea. It is necessary for the 
country to form a net of transportation 
routes on land and sea and improve 
connecting facilities at points where two 
or more different means of transporta- 
tion meet together. 

There are people who argue that, had 
the railways in Japan been left in the 
management of private companies, 
they would have made a greater prog- 
ress to a greater development of busi- 
ness and industry in general. This 
might be true, but from the public na- 
ture of railways, private ownership has 
its serious defects, while government 
ownership has a great advantage in 
being fair and just in doing business as 
well as in extending services all over the 
country. However, the Government 
Railways are apt to be unbusinesslike, 
and to become too standardized in doing 
business to the loss of flexibility, which 
is a necessity for freer development of 
all kinds of business and industry. 
These weaknesses should be cured and 
the management should be on pure 
business principles, always remember- 
ing that the railways serve the public in 
general and not particular individuals. 

Air services in Japan are not yet in 
such a state as to deserve mention. 
Though there are air mail services be- 
tween Tokyo and Osaka no passenger 
or freight service is in existence as yet 


The Chinese Eastern Railway 


By Carn-Caoun Wana, C.E., Pa.D., LL.D. 
Peking, China 


HE Chinese Eastern Railway was 

primarily the cause of the Russo- 
Japanese War, and was instrumental 
in bringing about the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Ever since its conception in 
1896, it has been constantly creating 
suspicion among the Great Powers and 
keeping all concerned in a state of 
anxiety. With a length of ony 1067 
miles and an average gross earning of 
about 30 million dollars per annum, 
the Chinese Fastern Railway has cer- 
tainly acquired more notoriety than 
any other railway of its length. 

First of all, it may be asked, why 
such a small railroad as the Chinese 
Eastern should have created s> much 
mischief and attracted so much atten- 
tion. The foremost reason seeris to be 
the existence of extraterritoriality in 
China. On account of extratezritorial 
privileges, China could not exercise any 
jurisdiction over foreign citizens or 
foreign firms in China. Consecuently, 
the Chinese Eastern Railway Company 
—~a stock company originally registered 
under Russian law-—-and its Russian 
employes, together with the large num- 
ber of other Russians who came with 
the railway, carried with them Russian 
jurisdiction and Russian police every- 
where they went. Thus the whole 
zone traversed by this system, includ- 
ing the South Manchuria Railway, was 
alienated and virtually transformed 
into Russian territory. Not coly all 
foreigners, including all sorts of ad- 
venturers, opium-smugglers, and other 
bad characters within this long zone 
were free from Chinese law and (Chinese 
jurisdiction, but even Chinese bandits, 
anarchists, criminals, etc., were at once 
beyond the reach of Chinese law the 
moment they managed to escape into 
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this long zone or into any of the 
numerous towns within this zone. 
This fact, together with the abusive 
use made of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way for colonization and exploitation 
purposes, which we shall examine 
further, seriously jeopardized China’s 
integrity. 

A comparison may help to make this 
situation clear. If we imagine that the 
Boston and Maine and the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford railroads 
were a Russian corporation and that 
these railroads and all their employes, 
together with all other foreigners 
along the railroad, etc., were under 
Russian law with Russian courts and 
police (the number of such police being 
increased as Russia saw fit) and that 
all sorts of bandits, bootleggers, etc., 
within the railroad zone would be 
free from American jurisdiction, we 
could see what would be the effect 
upon the states traversed by these 
railroads and what would be the re- 
percussion of such a state of affairs 
upon Washington. And this was ex- 
actly the state of affairs in the Three 
Eastern Provinces (Manchuria) until 
1924, when Russia’s extraterritorial 
rights were cancelled. 

The second reason seems to be 
geographical. A glance at any map 
will show that China, like her homes 
and her cities, 13 “walled in” on all 
sides by immense barriers. On the 
east and south is the China Sea; on 
the west and southwest we have the 
Yunnan and Tibet mountains; on the 
north we have the Mongolia deserts; 
while the Three Eastern Provinces 
with their deserts and mountain 
ranges serve as a “helmet” to 
China’s capital. Thus “walled in” 
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and protected from her neighbors, 
China’s political and economic systems 
have been accordingly developed 
through the past centuries. Once the 
Chinese Eastern Railway was built, it 
immediately broke the barrier between 
China and the West. Her “helmet” 
was pierced. Europe was brought to 
Peking within seven days. Such a 
penetration as that made by the Chi- 
nese Eastern must have had an effect 
upon China no less immediate and far- 
reaching than the penetration made by 
the steamship through the seas, as 
shown by the fact that, following the 
construction of the Chinese Eastern, 
China’s foreign relations became far 
more important and complicated in the 
northeast, where there had never been 
much difficulty, than in other direc- 
tions. A cursory review of China’s 
foreign relations since 1896 will at once 
bear this out. 

The Three Eastern Provinces, through 
which the Chinese Eastern runs, have 
an area, equal to that of Germany and 
France combined, rich in forests, mines 
and fertile land, with a population of 
over fifteen millions. So long as they 
were left alone, Peking felt safe. Po- 
tentially and strategically, the Three 
Eastern Provinces are so situated 
that any predominating foreign influ- 
ence there would have an immediate 
repercussion upon Peking, because they 
are so vast, so rich, and so near. ‘The 
seizure by a foreign power of such an 
important province as Canton or 
Fukien would perhaps have less effect 
upon Peking than a similar catastrophe 
in the Three Eastern Provinces. There- 
fore, what happens there not only con- 
stantly causes alarm in all China, but 
also creates uneasiness among those 
powers whose belief and interest it is 
to preserve China’s integrity. 

But a railroad itself, as understood 
here in America, could never have 


done so much mischief and caused so 


much concern as the Chinese Eastern. 
Besides the two former reasons, it is 
largely the abusive use of the railroad 
as a means of exploitation and con- 
quest that has made the Chinese 
Eastern notorious. As in the past, 
when disasters associated with the 
railway were either due to the defects 
of the agreements concerning the 
railway, or were the result of improper 
interpretation or abuse of these agree- 
ments, so in the future either the 
phraseology of the railway’s existing 
agreements or any improper execution 
or abuse of them may yet lead to fur- 
ther difficulties. We shall, therefore, 
endeavor to examine, briefly, the 
origin and the principal vicissitudes of 
this railroad, as well as its agreements 
in so far as they have had any imme- 
diate bearings upon international re- 
lations. 


RUSSIAN AcTIvities IN THE Far 
East 


The late Tzar Nicholas, upon his 
ascension to the throne, was anxious to 
spread Russia’s influence in the Far 
East. With this in view, the gigantic 
scheme of the Trans-Siberia Railway 
was carried out with amazing vigor and 
speed. A few years from its concep- 
tion, the whole railway, with a total 
length of more than 5000 miles over the 
vast territory of unknown Siberia, was 
pushed through to Vladivostok. As 
the left bank of the Amur River 1s 
Chinese territory, the railroad had to 
be built along the right bank of the 
river, thus describing a big semi-circle 
from Chita to its eastern terminus. 
The idea soon came to the mind of the 
Tzar and his ministers that if the road 
could be carried from Chita directly 
southeast to the sea through Chinese 
territory, the distance between Vladi- 
vostok and St. Petersburg could be 
reduced by about 500 miles. More- 
over, the operating and maintenance 
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difficulties due to climatic and other 
conditions of the country would be 
greatly reduced. No time was lost in 
carrying out this idea. 

In 1896 Li-Hung-Chang was sent by 
China as Special Envoy to St. Peters- 
burg in connection with the Tzar’s 
coronation. Soon after his arrival in 
Russia, he was approached on the sub- 
ject of the proposed short cut. Natu- 
rally Li hesitated to agree. The 
Russian authorities emphatically em- 
phasized that the scheme was only for 
reducing the distance and the operating 
difficulties of the Trans-Siberia Rail- 
way and that the line should be ex- 
clusively devoted to commercial and 
cultural purposes. It was not until 
much pressure was brought to bear 
upon him, even to the extent of making 
him understand that it was the Tzar’s 
own wish, that Li agreed to grant the 
concession. At first Russia wanted 
the railroad to be constructed and 
owned by the government, and it was 
due to Li’s determined objection that a 
private corporation, called the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company, was or- 
ganized specially for the purpose. 

As a preliminary step, the Russo- 
Chinese Bank was organized, in which 
China invested five million taels, or 
about $4,000,000 gold at that time, 
as her share of capital. An agreement 
consisting of five articles along general 
commercial lines was adopted, speci- 
fying that Chine should share in the 
management, as well as the profit and 
loss, of the bank’s business in propor- 
tion to her share of capital. 


THe FATEFUL CONCESSIONS 


In turn, another agreement was 
signed between China and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, by which Chins granted 
to the bank the concession for the con- 
struction and operation of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which connects the 
Trans-Siberia Railway at Manchuli on 


the west and links up with the Oussuri 
Railway on the east. The bank was 
made the entrepreneur, or undertaking 
company, which was sometimes found 
in early English practice. 

Again, in this agreement with the 
bank, it was provided that a separate 
stock company should be organized for 
the construction and operation of the 
railway, which should be called the 
Chinese Eastern Railway Company. 
This stock company should 


(1) issue its own shares to the extent of 
five million roubles; 

(2) the president of the company should 
be Chinese; 

(8) the seal of the company, which is the 
sign of authority, should be issued by 
the Chinese Government; 

(4) China should be responsible for the 
protection of the employes of the 

_ railway; 

(5) all government land required by the 
railway should be granted free to 
the company; 

(6) all materials for construction should 
be free from duty and all railway 
land should be free of tax; 

(7) Russian troops might be transported 
through Chinese territory by the 
railway, but such troops should not 
stop over en route. 


The agreement further provided 


(1) that the shareholders of the company 
should be Chinese and Russians only; 

(2) that on the expiration of eighty years 
from the commencement of traffic 
the whole railway should revert, 
without payment, to the Chinese 
Government; 

(3) that China should have the right, at 
the expiration of thirty-six years from 
the date of operation, to redeem the 
railway on the payment of the actual 
cost of the railway, together with all 
the debts incurred therefrom; 

(4) that all surplus of the railway, 
minus the percentage paid to share- 
holders, should be deducted from the 
cost of the line, to be ultimately paid 
by China for redemption; 
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(5) and that upon completion of the 
line, the company should pay the 
Chinese Government five million 
taels.! 


Thus, summarizing the above, it will 
be seen that the following steps were 
taken: 


(1) the organization of the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, of which China 
was a principal shareholder; 

(2) the agreement between China 
and the bank governing the con- 
cession of construction and op- 
eration of the railroad; and 

(3) the formation of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company, 
which was to take over from the 
bank the concession granted by 
China. 


It would appear at once that the 
whole arrangement suggested a series 
of wheels within wheels. 

The terms of the concession granted 
by China were considered by St. Peters- 
burg as very favorable to Russia. 
China at the time only cherished the 
pious hopethat the peaceful spirit of the 
agreement, as repeatedly asserted by 
the Russian authorities, would guide 
the execution of the agreement. 

An analysis of the agreement will 
show that for an enterprise of such im- 
portance there is much lack of clearness 
in the text. Yet, ambiguous as it was, 
there was ample room for co-operation 
along commercial lines for the benefit 
of both. Unfortunately, advantage 
seems to have been taken from this 
lack of clearness in the agreement to 
make things even less palatable to 
China. While the agreement provided 
that the shares of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway Company should be bought 
only by Chinese and Russians, the 
issue of the shares was handled in such 

1 This amount has never been paid in spite of 
repeated representations made by the Chinese 
Government from time to time. 


a way that no Chinese was permitted to 
enjoy this provision. As a matter of 
fact, it was said that the shares were 
opened for sale at one o’clock on a 
certain Saturday in St. Petersburg 
and closed at five minutes past one 
after the announcement of the sale. 
The agreement says that the surplus of 
the company, after what may bedivided 
among shareholders as dividends, should 
be applied to the redemption of the 
road in China’s behalf; but it does not 
say to what extent the surplus may 
be divided as dividends. As the total 
share capital is only five million roubles, 
and as a railway of such length and im- 
portance as the Chinese Eastern may, 
under proper management, earn a sur- 
plus equal to two or three times the 
amount of the total share capital, the 
question of division might develop into 
an important question as the surplus of 
the railway grew. It is understood 
that this point was raised in 1920, 
and that by an exchange of letters 
between the representatives of the 
shareholders and the Chinese Govern- 
ment a certain scale was agreed to, 
whereby certain proportions of the 
surplus were to be divided as dividends 
and certain proportions should be 
applied to the redemption fund in 
behalf of China. 


Rossra’s Breacu or Farra 


Construction of the Chinese Eastern 
was begun in 1897 and was pushed with 
unusual speed. In the meantime a 
new phase of Russia’s scheme was in- 
troduced. In March, 1898, that is 
about one year and a half after the 
signing of the original agreement, 
Russia secured under duress from 
China the lease of Liaotung Peninsula 
for thirty-six years, as well as the right 
to construct a branch line from Harbin, 
a central point on the Chinese Eastern, 
directly southward to Ta-Lien-Wan 
(Dairen), with the proviso that the 
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agreement of 1896 between China and 
the Russo-Chinese Bank should apply 
with equal force to this branzh line. 
This step, as was acknowledged by 
Count Witte, who originally negotiated 
the Chinese Eastern Agreement, was 
diametrically contrary to the under- 
standing given in 1896, when Russia 
definitely assured Li that the Uhinese 
Eastern would not go southward from 
a straight lne connecting Chita and 
Vladivostok. It was understood that 
there was much opposition in Russia to 
this breach of good faith with China. 
But the jingoistic elements hed their 
way. The Russians themselves, to 
use Count Witte’s words, “broke the 
agreement and brought about the 
situation from which they suffered 
humiliation and disgrace.”? The orig- 
inal agreement of 1896, one-sided as 
it was, was not bad enough to expose 
Russia’s naked designs in the Far East, 
had she made any attempt to honor it. 
It was the scrapping of that agreement, 
which was dictated on her own terms, 
that led to her expansion southward 
where she, within the period of five 
years, met her humiliation. 

Another dangerous step was the in- 
troduction of Russian civil ard mili- 
tary administration along the railway. 
Large areas of land, which were ob- 
tained at numerous places under the 
pretext of being required by tae rail- 
way, were set aside and mapped out 
for cities, towns and villages for the 
settlement of Russian immz-grants. 
These municipalities were all governed 
by Russian administration, and were 
under Russian law and police. Thus 
the whole zone penetrated Dy the 
railway was made into a Russian colony, 
and China’s integrity violated. 

In 1900 the Boxer uprising gave a 
further excuse to Russia for extending 
her imperialistic designs. Taking as a 
pretext the suppression of the Boxers, 

? Memoirs of Count W tite, 1920. 


Russia sent a large army to occupy the 
Three Eastern Provinces. At the 
outset, the whole Chinese population 
of Blagovieschensk, a Chinese settle- 
ment on the right bank of the Amur, of 
about 5000 men, women and children, 
were driven into the Amur at the point 
of the bayonet. In consequence, the 
Three Eastern Provinces were soon 
over-run by Russian troops. Proc- 
lamations were posted by Russian 
commanders which amounted to dec- 
larations of conquest. As a Russian 
engineer of the Chinese Eastern then 
wrote: ‘Punitive expeditions were 
made with no other end in view than to 
furnish an excuse for new promotion 
and new looting.” Peking being oc- 
cupied by foreign troops, the Chinese 
Government was helpless. 

I may be permitted to digress here by 
remarking that these brutalities have 
not been forgotten by the Chinese. 
When the Russian Government col- 
lapsed in 1918, and the Russians along 
the Chinese Eastern were helpless, there 
was considerable talk among certain 
quarters of the Chinese peopleto retali- 
ate the Blagovieschensk atrocity by 
driving an equal number of Russians 
into the Amur. It was forgiveness and 
not forgetfulness that prevented such a 
retaliation. As a matter of fact, the 
leading authorit’es made it a special 
point to protect, with equal vigor, the 
Russians of all parties and all “colors,” 
believing that two big neighbors like 
China and Russia, with a contiguous 
frontier of some four thousand miles, 
cannot live happily by returning a 
tooth for a tooth and an eye for an eye. 
In spite of the Chinese authorities’ 
shortcomings, which were many, in 
their handling of the Russians during 
these trying years since 1918, one thing 
I can vouch for, and that is that 
generally speaking they tried to treat 
the Russians fairly and with sympathy 
during their days of distress. Relief 
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measures were adopted by the authori- 
ties, in spite of their own financial 
and otber difficulties; and the ab- 
sence of any serious conflicts be- 
tween the Chinese and Russians 
during these years constitutes some 
of the results. 

Russia occupied the Three Eastern 
Provinces ostensibly for the purpose of 
helping Peking to quell the Boxers. 
The Boxer disturbance soon ended, but 
the Russian troops continued to re- 
main. ‘The result was widespread 
distrust on the part of China, jealousy 
and malevolence in Europe and alarm 
in Japan. The Chinese Eastern and 
its southern branch were pushed 
through just in time to witness the 
Russo-Japanese War, which was de- 
clared in 1903. 


JAPANESE ACTIVITINS IN CHINA 


What happened afterwards must be 
fresh in the minds of all. Russia was 
defeated with no small credit due the 
local Chinese, who helped in numer- 
ous ways. By the terms of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty it was arranged that, 
subject to China’s consent, Japan 
should take over the southern branch 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway up to 
Chang-Chun, a point approximately 
half way between Mukden and Harbin, 
together with all rights connected there- 
with. In December of the same year, 
Japan secured China’s consent to the 
Russo-Japanese arrangements, with 
the further right of constructing a 
branch line from Mukden to Antung, a 
point near the western border of Korea. 
The Mukden-Antung line was to be 
operated by Japan for a period of 
eighteen years, beginning December 
22, 1905, and on the expiration of this 
date China had the right to redeem it 
at a price to be settled by arbitration. 
By the famous twenty-one demands, 
which Japan made upon China in 1916, 
China has up to now been prevented 


from exercising this option, although 
she reminds Japan of it repeatedly. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


A word about the construction and 
cost of the railway may be of interest. 
With the exception of the tunnel under 
the Hingan Mountains and the bridge 
over the Sungari at Harbin, the Chinese 
Eastern runs through very easy and 
flat country. The bridges and tunnels 
were well built from an engineering 
point of view. But the question of 
economy, as shown by the accounts of 
the railway, did not seem to have en- 
tered into the minds of the railway 
authorities. On the contrary, there 
seems to be much evidence to fortify the 
impression that unnecessary lavishness 
in the spending of money was generally 
encouraged. Enormous sums were 
spent for the erecting of magnificent 
residences, numerous barracks, pala- 
cial club-houses, magnificent churches 
and schools, ete., all with the idea of 
inducing Russians to settle along the 
Chinese Eastern. All these expendi- 
tures were charged to the accounts 
of the railway, thus swelling the cost 
of construction to something like 
400,000,000 roubles, or about $200,000 
gold per mile! 

A comparison of this figure with the 
average cost of 863,000 per mile for the 
Chinese Government Railways may be 
illuminating, in view of the fact that, 
on the whole, the construction and 
engineering features of the Chinese 
Eastern were not more difficult than 
those of the Chinese Government 
Railways. As the latter were con- 
structed by foreign engineers with im- 
ported materials and borrowed money, 
and with a consequent expenditure 
considerably higher than under ordi- 
nary circumstances, this high cost of 
the Chinese Eastern will at once appear 
significant. Extravagance and other 
irregularities were said to be responsible 
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for this abnormally high cost of con- 
struction. 

Space will not permit any detailed 
study of Russia’s use of the Chinese 
Eastern during the years 1905-17. 
Suffice it to say that since the Ports- 
mouth Treaty Russia has exerted every 
effort to consolidate her position in 
north Manchuria by colonization and 
other methods. It was said that 
Russia intended to make Manchuria a 
second Bokhara. The Chinese East- 
ern Administrative departments were 
made the headquarters of all civil, 
military, political and religious ac- 
tivities of the whole colonization 
scheme. A cursory analysis of the organ- 
ization of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way Administration and its budget of 
those years will show atonce the unusual 
character of that railway in those days. 

First of all there was what was called 
the Civil Administration Department, 
which took charge of the local land 
taxes, as well as taxes on wine, tobacco, 
etc. Besides other activities this De- 
partment had supervision over the 
police, the law courts, and the munici- 
pal councils of towns. Churches and 
schools of all grades were also under 
this Department. About one million 
roubles was experded annually for the 
churches and schools. At times it 
issued passports and maintained “dip- 
lomatic”’ agents. In short, the actual 
administrative work of the railway, 
as compared with the extra-administra- 
tive activities, were insignificant. The 
General Manager of the railway ap- 
peared to the people much more like a 
viceroy of the prevince than a railway 
executive. “The railway officials,” 
observed an English writer after a spe- 
cial study of the situation during these 
early years of the railway, “engrossed 
in the political and strategic aspects of 
the railway, seemed to have disre- 
garded its commercial possibilities. 
The result was the imposition of pro- 


hibitive tariffs. The railway has thus 
far done nothing to prosper trade, 
although the western and eastern sec- 
tions pass through a country that 
promises at least reasonable returns on 
any well-managed line that serves it.” 3 

All these administrative and extra- 
administrative expenses were charged 
to the books of the railway. This, 
together with the lack of the develop- 
ment of traffic, which meant reduced 
earnings, accumulated a net loss of 
about 450,000,000 roubles as the result 
of twelve years of operation from 1905 
to 1917. In consequence, at the end 
of the Tzarist régime the books of the 
railway showed a total liability of about 
850,000,000 roubles against that prop- 
erty. There was a story at the time 
that the Tzarist Government consid- 
ered it good policy to swell the cost and 
debt of the railway so as to make it 
unattractive for China to redeem at the 
end of thirty-six years. If this story was 
true, the Tzarist authorities certainly 
succeeded splendidly. 


Acutst SITUATION FROM ROUBLE 
DEPRECIATION 


Following the fall of the Tzarist Gov- 
ernment in 1918, the enormous annual 
subsidies no longer came to the railroad. 
In order to meet the ensuing difficulties, 
the General Manager therefore re- 
sorted to the issue of bank notes in the 
name of the railway. In the meantime, 
the rouble began to depreciate rapidly. 
It must be remarked here that ever 
since 1900 rouble notes had flooded the 
northern part of the Three Eastern 
Provinces. It is said that Russia 
really spent little gold in the Far East, 
and simply shipped car loads of rouble 
notes to carry on the business. Chi- 
nese land, Chinese labor, and Chinese 
materials for the construction of the 
railway were paid for in these notes. 

*P. H. Kent—Ratlway Enterprises in China, p. 
78, 1907. 
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Chinese goods were bought and shipped 
to Russia with these notes. As a 
matter of fact, following the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria by Russian troops, 
rouble' notes became the currency 
in the northern part of the Three 
Eastern Provinces. All business was 
transacted with them. So a tremen- 
dous amount of these notes were ab- 
sorbed in the country. As the situation 
in Russia became worse and worse, so the 
value of the rouble notes depreciated 
more and more towards zero as a limit. 

The effect can readily be appreciated. 
Everyone in that part of the country 
suffered in proportion to the number of 
rouble notes which he was unable to 
get rid of, as well as in proportion to 
the loss in value of the notes resulting 
from his success in passing them out 
of his hands. There was general suf- 
fering all over. Many business houses 
collapsed; many well-to-do people 
became paupers. The savings of years 
from the hard labor of the multitudes 
of working and farming people were 
wiped out by this process. Judging 
from the amount of rouble notes held 
by the:Chinese population alone, it 
almost appears reasonable for the local 
people to say that in reality Russia 
built the Chinese Eastern Railway 
with paper instead of real money. 

As the situation in Russia and 
Siberia became more acute, the Chi- 
nese Eastern was affected more and 
more. There was general chaos and 
disorder. Strikes and partisan fights 
became frequent. Murders and assas- 
sinations were numerous. Following 
the fashion of the time, the General 
Manager of the railway, one day, rode 
out to a place just outside of Chinese 
territory and there in his private car 
declared independence and proclaimed 
himself the Supreme Ruler of the 
Russian Far Eastern territory. This 
briefly shows the general situation of 
the Chinese Eastern from 1917 to 1920. 


Meanwhile the Allied Powers began 
their expedition into Siberia and east- 
ern Russia. For the latter purpose 
and for the evacuation of the Czecho- 
slovakian prisoners of war, the Inter- 
Allied Technical Board was organized, 
with its headquarters at Harbin, to 
supervise the technical and economic 
operation of the Siberia and the Chi- 
nese Eastern railways. The eminent 
American engineer and railroad ad- 
ministrator, John F. Stevens, was 
made the president of the Board, with 
a representative, each from China, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Russia and Czechoslovakia as members. 
Some two hundred American railroad 
men were distributed along the line 
from Vladivostok to the Ural Moun- 
tains, while about fifty Chinese railroad 
engineers and operating men were ap- 
pointed by the Board to co-operate 
with the Americans to supervise the 
Chinese Eastern section. As the Board 
was not authorized to discipline the 
railway employes, and as its orders had 
to be executed through the old railway 
staff, naturally many difficulties arose. 
It was largely due to the ability and- 
personality of Mr. Stevens and the 
co-operation of the other members of 
the Board that the duties of the said 
Board were carried out so well, as was 
generally recognized by the Allied Gov- 
ernments. About 85,000,000 in gold 
was spent by the Board for the benefit 
of the Chinese Eastern and about the 
same amount was charged by the 
Chinese Eastern against the Allied Gov- 
ernments for the transportation of the 
Allied and Czechoslovakian troops. 
Eyery now and then, some of the 
Allied Governments would call the 
attention of the Chinese Eastern to 
the amount which the Technical Board 
was spending for its benefit; and period- 
ically the Chinese Eastern would ask. 
the Allied Governments, which were 
considered responsible for the handling 
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of the Czechs, to settle the transporta- 
tion account. And there the matter 
stands. 


Tae SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT 


As the Chinese Eastern Railway is a 
purely Russo-Chinese enterprise, run- 
ning through Chinese territory, and as 
the chaotic condition of the railway 
was causing China much trouble, the 
Chinese Government could not but 
assume some responsibility of control 
over the railway. Were it in any other 
country, the Government would per- 
haps have summarily taken over the 
railway and run it pending final 
settlement. China, however, took a 
rather more circuitous course. As the 
original agreement was signed with the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, the Government, 
in October, 1920, signed a supplemen- 
tary agreement with the said bank for 
the temporary management of the 
railway. ‘This was done on the as- 
sumption that the bank was a share- 
holder of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company, although no one seemed to 
have seen any shares. It was only the 
Statutes of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way Company which made the assump- 
tion feasible; because those Statutes 
provided that, on the presentation of a 
certificate of that bank or the Bank of 
Russia, any Chinese or Russian may be 
recognized as a shareholder at the 
shareholders’ meetings. This is per- 
haps another one of those wheels within 
the whole system, as originally arranged 
in St. Petersburg. 

This supplementary agreement, first 
of all, declared that the activities of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway should be 
limited and devoted exclusively to 
commercial purposes. The Civil Ad- 
ministration, police, etc., were abolished 
and the work transferred to the local 
Chinese authorities. Of the ten mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
railway, five, including the President 


of the railway, were to be Chinese and 
the other five, including the Vice- 
President, Russians. .A Chinese As- 
sistant General Manager was to be 
appointed and a certain number of 
Chinese railway men added to the 
different departments as assistant 
chiefs. Vacancies in the future were 
to be filled by Chinese and Russians in 
an equitable manner. All important 
questions were to be decided by the 
Board of Directors by the affirmative 
vote of at least seven members. The 
payment of five million taels, as re- 
quired by the original agreement, upon 
the completion of the line, was to be 
made good in bonds. 

Under this agreement, a new Board 
of Directors was organized. In Octo- 
ber, 1920, for the first time in the rail- 
way’s history, a regular board meeting 
of ten members was held at the head- 
quarters of the railway at Harbin. To 
save the railway from further degen- 
eration and to face the complicated 
situation of 1920 was a job hard 
enough for any ten men, especially 
when these men were mostly new to 
the. work as well as new to each other. 
The first effort of the Board was to face 
the financial situation. The rouble 
notes were depreciating rapidly. Up 
to that time the railway receipts were 
still in these roubles. 


BENEFITS FROM REORGANIZATION 


The first and perhaps the most effec- 
tive and beneficial act of the Board was 


. to officially replace the rouble with the 


Chinese silver dollar which had a steady 
face value. This step at once put 
the revenue of the railway on a more 
stable basis, and gradually reduced 
the sufferings of the employes from the 
depreciation of the rouble. Up to 
that time, as the railway receipts were 
in roubles, the employes were also paid 
in roubles, the value of which often 
diminished by some fifty per cent from 
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the time an employe received his pay 
until the time he succeeded in spending 
it. The accounts of the railway were 
also changed into the Chinese dollar or 
the gold rouble as the unit. As about 
seventy-five per cent of the shippers 
and passengers are Chinese and an 
equally large proportion of the ex- 
penses of the railway are local, there is 
no question that the unit of the railway 
should be the Chinese dollar, which is 
the currency of the place. 

Gradually other administrative prob- 
lems were taken up, chief among 
them the question of tariff and fares. 
In order to stimulate trade and en- 
courage travel, a considerable reduction 
was introduced, bringing the tariff and 
fares, which were doubled during the 
period from 1918 to 1920, to a general 
level of about ten per cent to forty per 
cent higher than the pre-war figures. 
The volume of business was consider- 
ably increased to the benefit of the 
shippers. The locomotives and rolling 
stock, which were in a most deplorable 
condition, were gradually repaired, and 
the train service gradually improved. 
The current debts of the railway were 
regularized a little each year. In 
spite of numerous shortcomings, the 
result of the four years’ work, under 
the supplementary agreement, showed 
much improvement in the railway both 
financially and -from an operative 
point of view. This general improve- 
ment was, of course, made possible by 
the advancement made in the political 
and military conditions in the country. 
Although the Chinese and Russian 
members of the railway sometimes had 
misunderstandings and differences in 
their point of view, on the whole most 
of them worked for the good of the rail- 
way. 

My five years’ Epe with the 
Chinese Eastern leads me to believe 
that among the Russians, with whom I 
had the opportunity to associate, there 


were a large number of level-headed and 
well-meaning men, who showed a high 
degree of tenacity for what they 
believed to be their principles. So far 
as my Russian colleagues and the rail- 
way staff are concerned, I found among 
them many able and well-informed 
gentlemen. There were indeed ex- 
ceptions, but one finds exceptions 
everywhere. On the whole, I think 
the Russians are a great people with a 
large heart and a great future. If they 
will only devote their efforts to the 
development of their own immense 
land and to the advancement of their 
own enormous population, they are 
bound to progress in all directions. 

During the Washington Conference 
on Disarmament, the Chinese Eastern 
Railway received considerable atten- 
tion. Various schemes were discussed. 
Finally it was agreed among all the 
participating powers at the Conference 
that it was to the advantage of all 
interested parties to have better pro- 
tection given the railway and the 
persons engaged in its operation, and by 
a more careful selection of personnel 
to secure a more efficient service and 
more economic use of funds, in order 
to prevent waste of property. These 
provisions are definite and clear, in 
contrast to the negative wording so 
frequently used in resolutions of such a 
nature. 

Another resolution regarding the 
Chinese Eastern adopted by the powers, 
exclusive of China, states that these 
powers reserve the right to insist upon 
the responsibility of China for per- 
formance and non-performance of 
obligations towards the foreign share- 
holders, bondholders and creditors of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, which obligations the powers 
deem to result from the contracts under 
which the railroad was built. This 
resolution is not so clear as the previ- 
ous one. It is not definitely known 
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by whom is meant the foreign stock- 
holders and bondholders. As Russia 
was not represented in the Conference, 
it may be inferred that these stock- 
holders and bondholders had reference 
to foreigners other than Russians. 
But the very contract referred to in the 
resolution clearly stated that only 
Russians and Chinese could be stock- 
holders and bondholders of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company. So far 
as is known, the Chinese Eastern 
Railway Company never issued any 
stocks or bonds in its name to any 
parties other than Chinese and Rus- 
sians. So far as the foreign creditors 
of the railway are concerned, there are 
but few and the amounts due too in- 
significant to deserve the attention of 
such an important body as the Con- 
ference on Disarmament. Therefore 
it may be presumed that the real motive 
back of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
question at Washington was not stated 
in the resolutions, but was to be found 
in the fact that the railway had been, 
and was at that time an important 
factor affecting the peaceofthe Far East. 

In May, 1924, an “agreement on 
general principles,” with English as 
the official text, was signed between the 
Chinese and the Soviet Governments. 
First of all this agreement provides for 
holding a conference, within one month 
after the signing of the agreement, 
which “‘shall conclude to carry out de- 
tailed arrangements relative to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and other 
questions, and such detailed arrange- 
ments shall be completed . . . in any 
case not later than six months from the 
date of the opening of the conference.” 
Article 9 of the “agreement on general 
principles” is devoted entirely to the 
Chinese Eastern question. As this 
article puts the railway on an entirely 
new basis and is bound to have far- 
reaching effects, I quote the entire 
text as follows: 


Article IX. The two Governments of 
the Contracting Parties agree to settle 
at the aforementioned Conference the 
question of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
in conformity with the principles as 
hereafter provided: 

(r1) The Governments of the two 
Contracting Parties declare that the 
Chinese Eastern Railway is a purely 
commercial enterprise. 

The Governments of the two Contract- 
ing Parties mutually declare that with 
the exception of matters pertaining to the 
business operations, which are under 
the direct control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, all other matters affecting the 
rights of the National and the Local 
Governments of the Republic of China— 
such as judicial matters, matters relating 
to civil administration, military adminis- 


_ tration, police, municipal government, 


taxation and land property (with the 
exception of lands required by the said 
railway)—shall be administered by the 
Chinese authorities. 

(2) The Government of the Union of 
the Soviet Socialist Republic agrees to 
the redemption by the Government of 
the Republic of China, with Chinese 
capital, of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
as well as all appurtenant properties, 
and to the transfer to China of all shares 
and bonds of the said railway. 

(3) The Governments of the two Con- 
tracting Parties shall settle at the Con- 
ference, as provided in Article rr of the 
present Agreement, the amount and 
conditions governing the redemption as 
well as the procedure for the transfer of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

(4) The Government of the Union of 
the Soviet Socialist Republic agrees to 
be responsible for the entire claims of 
the shareholders, bondholders and credi- 
tors of the Chinese Eastern Railway in- 
curred prior to the Revolution of March 
9, I9I7. 

(5) The Governments of the Contract- 
ing Parties mutually agree that the future 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway shall be 
determined by the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republic and the Republic of 
China, to the exclusion of any third party 
or parties. 
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(6) The Governments of the two Con- 
tracting Parties agree to draw up an 
arrangement for the provisional manage- 
ment of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
pending the settlement of the questions 
as provided under section (3) of the 
present Article. 

(7) Until the various questions relat- 
ing to the Chinese Eastern Railway are 
settled at the Conference, as provided in 
Article 11 of the present Agreement, the 
Tights of the two Governments arising 
out of the Contract of August 27, 1896, 
for the construction and operation of the 
Chinese Eastern, which do not conflict 
with the present Agreement and the 
Agreement for the provincial: manage- 
ment of the said railway and which do not 
prejudice China’s right of sovereignty, 
shall be maintained. 


The question of redemption will 
naturally form one of the most impor- 
tant topics in the coming conference. 
Russia definitely pledges that China 
may redeem the railway, but leaves the 
amount and conditions governing the 
redemption to be arranged in the con- 
ference. No principle to govern the 
conditions and amount of redemption 
was laid down in this “agreement on 
general principles.” This latter pro- 
vision was altered a trifle by the agree- 
ment signed between the Soviet 
Government and the Three Eastern 
Provinces, which was later embodied 
in the Governmental agreements. By 
this, the Soviet Government “agrees 
. . . to the redemption by China of 
the said railway with Chinese capital, 
the actual and fair cost of which to be 
fixed by the two contracting parties.” 

A careful reading of these articles 
will lead one to feel that it must have 
required much skill to frame the terms 
in such a pleasant way and yet make 
them so elastic, if not ambiguous. 
The circumstances which lead to the 
adoption of such elastic language must 
have been extraordinary, if not inter- 
esting. Indeed, much will depend 


upon what takes place in the promised 
conference. One thing we can proph- 
esy: That is that whatever difficul- 
ties may lie in the agreement will be 
found not in what has been said, but in 
what has not been said! 

The arrangement for the provisional 
administration of the railway, as re- 
ferred to in section (6), article 9, 
of the “agreement on general prin- 
ciples,” consists of eleven articles. 
The provisions of this arrangement, as 
modified by the Soviet-Mukden agree- 
ment, very much resemble those of the 
supplementary agreement of 1920, 
with the Soviet Government taking the 
place of the Russo-Chinese Bank. The 
main differences are: that the time 
limit for the railway’s return to China, 
free of charge, be reduced from eighty 
to sixty years; that all positions of the 
railway should be filled by Chinese and 
Russians in equal numbers; that, 
pending final settlement of the railway, 
as provided in article 9, the net profits 
of the railway should be held by the 
Board of Directors; and that all ques- 
tions of the railway, which the Board 
of Directors cannot decide, must be 
referred to the two Governments for 
settlement. 

A careful study of this agreement 
will suggest at once that, unless the 
Chinese and Russian members of the 
Board of Directors are properly selected 
and given full power and definite in- 
struction to manage the railway as a 
purely commercial business, with the 
sole aim of serving the public and 
making a fair return to the railway, 
much difficulty may arise. The fact 
that all questions will have to be 
decided by the affirmative vote of six 
members of the Board in practice 
amounts to the mutual agreement of 
all the Chinese and Russian members. 
This will require that they must have a 
common point of view and a common 
interest in which both parties share 
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equally. They must consider the rail- 
way as their own business and their 
own property and exert every effort to 
make the railway a business success. 
Any other motive, or any effort on the 
part of either party to “edge out” the 
other will result in loggerheads. 

Two other provisions of the agree- 
ment may create difficulties. First, 
the provision that all disagreements 
between the Chinese and Russian 
members of the Board of Directors 
should be referred to the two Govern- 
ments for solution, will likely prove 
unwholesome, if not mischievous. 
There are numerous chances for a 
board so constituted to disagree; and 
when such disagreement will have to be 
settled by two governments through 
diplomatic channels, the railway’s busi- 
ness is liable to degenerate into a whirl- 
pool of diplomatic squabbles. Arbi- 
tration would certainly have been a 
much better method of settling such 
differences, if the two Governments 
are eager to prevent the railway from 
giving constant irritation. 

The provision that the articles of 
the old agreement of 1896 and the 
Chinese Eastern Railway Statutes, 
which do not conflict with the present 
instruments, shall remain valid, is also 
misleading. These old Statutes were 
so long, so involved, so complicated, 
and so out of date, that there will be 
ample room for the two parties to dis- 
agree as to which article does or does 
not conflict with the present agree- 
ment. Fortunately, there is a clause 
in the new agreement calling for the 
revision of these Statutes within six 
months. This revision should have 


been the first duty of the new Board of 
Directors. The latter have taken 
charge of the railway since October, 
1924. So far as it is known, no success- 
ful attempt has yet been made to carry 
out this most important provision. 
Therefore, they must have been work- 
ing without any definite rules for 
guidance. Under such circumstances 
conflicts of opinion should be inevitable. 
_ To have two Governments as part- 
ners in a railway business, on a half 
and half basis, is a new experiment. 
To date China has had enough trouble 
with the Chinese Eastern. Russia 
gained but little from her efforts in 
reading extraordinary meanings into 
the Chinese Eastern Railway Agree- 
ments in the past. It is to be hoped 
that in the future good faith on both 
sides will prove to the world that the 
experiment is a success, and that it will 
once for all put an end to the anxiety, 
suspicion and mischief which the Chi- 
nese Eastern has created in the past. 
If this new experiment should fail, it 
would seem that a totally different 
experiment will have to be tried, in 
order to prevent a repetition of what 
has happened in the last thirty years. 
At any rate and under all circumstances, 
all the extraordinary activities of the 
Chinese Eastern and other railways in 
the Three Eastern Provinces should be 
eliminated. All the railways in the 
Three Eastern Provinces should be 
managed entirely for commercial pur- 
poses and run as highways open to all 
foreign business on an equal basis. 
Otherwise China’s integrity will remain 
violated and the open door meaning- 
less. 


The Cable Situation in the Pacific Ocean, with Special 
Reference to the Far East 


By GEORGE ÅTCHESON, JR.* 


HE significant relation which cable 

communications in general bear 
to the welfare and security of nations 
forms a necessary background to a re- 
view of the situation in any particular 
region of the world. This relation may 
be contemplated briefly in three gen- 
eral aspects, bare statements of fact 
being sufficient as comprehending ob- 
vious considerations. 

Politically the cable has become in- 
dispensable to the furtherance of peace; 
through its facilities misunderstandings 
find adjustment before irresponsible or 
hasty popular feeling might destroy 
the possibility of amicable arbitration 
which usually exists at the inception of 
a dispute. Adequate low rate facilities 
also automatically combat propaganda 
through the resultant generous inter- 
change of news and by alleviating the 
financial necessity for accepting sub- 
sidies which now, with but few excep- 
tions, partially support and control 
most news agencies outside the United 
States. Again. comprehensive facili- 
ties lessen the possibility of misunder- 
standings arising out of compressed 
news reports and rumors which cannot 
be given full and prompt press denial. 

An adequate system of cable com- 
munications is vital from a military 
point of view. The general military 
uses of the cable—in augmenting the 
effectiveness of navies, in the control 
of military and other news, in provid- 
ing a means of secret communication— 
are too extensive for brief description, 
but, as an outstanding example, it may 
be mentioned that without an adequate 
system of communications many months 


would have elapsed before the British 


Dominions could have been vanes 
effectively into the war. 

The value of the cable to commerce 
cannot be overestimated. The effec- 
tive economic movement of shipping 
depends largely upon cable communi- 
cations. Transactions in commodities 
whose prices tend to fluctuate are based 
upon cable exchanges. Similarly, the 
volume of general international trans- 
actions depends upon the presence or 
absence of adequate communications 
services at reasonable rates. 

In regard to electrical communica- 
tions in general, the policy of the Ameri- 
can Government may be said to have 
been enunciated by President Harding 
in his message to Congress, April 12, 
1921, as embracing three principles: 


(1) The Government of the United 
States stands for the development of 
American-owned communication facili- 
ties, cables, radios, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, to meet the strategical and prac- 
tical needs of the United States, its 
insular possessions and Alaska. The 
Government proposes to encourage the 
extension of communication facilities in 
connection with the enterprises under 
the control of its various departments, 
the Navy and War Departments in par- 
ticular, and those of private cable, radio, 
telegraph and telephone companies. 

(2) Since it has been demonstrated by 
experience that effective regulation is 
necessary for the fullest development of 
the art of electrical communications and 
for the most successful operation of such 
utilities, this Government accordingly 
stands for the support of equal opportu- 
nity for all and the suppression of private 
monopolies in this fleld. 

(3) The Government of the United 
States stands for the friendliest co~opera- 


* Mr. Atcheson has long been a student of foreign affairs and is recognized as an authority on this 


subject. The Editor. 
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tion with foreign countries with a view to 
perfecting arrangements for direct com- 
munication with all parts of the world. 


In tee Pacrmc and THE Far East 


The importance to the United States 
of cable communications + in the Pacific 
and the Far East arises primarily out 
of needs contingent upon the ownership 
of insular possessions; because of inter- 
ests in, and commitments concerning, 
the application in China of the princi- 
ple of the open door; and because of 
increasing economic contact with that 
section of the world. 

Certain particular considerations 
merit notation here: 

The supremacy of British trade is 
directly related to, and influenced by, 
the fact that London is the cable center 
of the world; similarly, Manila cannot 
develop into a great American port 
unless it is made the focus of low rate 
cable services adequate to meet the 
needs of shipping and to stimulate trade. 

Were a foreign power to obtain cable 
dominance in the Pacific, not only 


1 Existing trans-Pacific electrical communica- 
tions are: (a) A cable San I’rancisco-Honolulu- 
Midway-Guam-Manila-Shanghai, and a cable 
Guam-Bonin Islands-Jepan; Bonin-Japan section 
is operated by Japanese Government; the 
main cable and the Guam-Bonin section 
are operated by the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company, an American corporation with three- 
fourths of its stock owned by foreign cable inter- 
ests; (b) commercial radio between San Francisco- 
Honolulu-Japan; San Francisco and Honolulu 
stations are operated by Radio Corporation of 
America; Japanese stations by Government; (c) 
a British Government cable Vancouver-Fanning 
Island-Fiji-Norfolk Island-Doubtless Bay (New 
Zealand) and Norfolk Island-Brisbane (Aus- 
tralia); (d) American naval radio, principal sta- 
tions at San Francisco, Honolulu and Manila, 
with secondary stations at the American Legation, 
Peking, and various other places; commercial 
activities limited by statutes; (e) former German 
cables Guam-Yap, Yap-Menado, and Yap- 
Shanghai; Guam-Yap-Menado cables served as 
route between United States and Dutch East 
Indies; Guam-Yap-Shanghai as an alternative 
route between China and the United States via 
Guam. 


would American commerce and pres- 
tige suffer, but, in the event of war, 
American naval and military operations 
would be greatly handicapped. 

Press reports published in Japan 
from the United States are sometimes 
meagre and fragmentary; a generous 
flow of news between the two peoples, 
possible only through adequate low rate 
communications facilities, would greatly 
enhance their mutual understanding 
and sympathy, already founded upon 
a traditional friendship. 

In China news concerning the United 
States is frequently colored and often 
obviously designed for propaganda pur- 
poses. Adequate low rate cable com- 
munications between the United States 
and China would, of course, greatly 
alleviate these conditions. 


Far EASTERN CABLE ENTERPRISES, 
NEGOTIATIONS AND MONOPOLIES 


In 1854? the apparent impossibility 
of spanning the Atlantic by cable gave 
rise to a plan for establishing communi- 
cation between Europe and America by 
means of landlines through Siberia and 
Alaska,’ connected by a cable in Bering 
Sea. Prolonged negotiations post- 
poned the initial operations until 1865 
when the Russian Government granted 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
a concession to construct the Alaskan 
lines and the cable. The final success of 
the 1865 and 1866 trans-Atlantic cable 
forced the Americans to abandon their 
work, but the Russians, in order to uti- 
lize the Siberian landlines, augmented 
by cable, for communication with Japan, 
granted a concession to the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company ‘ to lay 

2 Submarines Telsgrapks, by Charles Bright, 
contains an accourt of the early history of sub- 
marine cables. 

? Then Russian territory. 

‘Danish—an amalgamation of the Danish, 
Norwegian and English, the Danish-Russian, 
and the Norwegian-English Telegraph Com- 
panies. 
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cables (completed in 1872) connecting 
Possiet, Bay-Nagasaki, Nagasaki- 
Shanghai, and Shanghai-Hongkong (via 
Amoy). 

That this company received no spe- 
cial grant from the Chinese Govern- 
ment is clearly indicated in the follow- 
ing language from a despatch’ ad- 
dressed, under date of January 7, 1874, 
by the Danish Legation at Washington 
to the Department of State: 


Although the company has not, for this 
reason, received a special and official author- 
wation to lay cables along the coasts of 
China and to establish lines and stations in 
the aforesaid Chinese ports,” the local 
authorities have, nevertheless, tacitly recog- 
nized that the operations of the company 
are authorized. 


Enclosed with this despatch and de- 
scribed by it as a “satisfactory reply” 
was a copy of a letter, addressed by the 
Honorable Anson Burlingame ® on Octo- 
ber 22, 1869, to a competent official °? 
of the company, which gives further 
proof of the lack of any grant or unusual 
privilege and is of interest as evidenc- 
ing the historic position of the United 
States, at the very beginning, with re- 
gard to cable or other monopolies in 
China—a position based upon the in- 
controvertible fact that (1) exclusive 


cable monopolies are derogatory to the 


best interests of China and (2) are in 


‘Near Vladivostok, the Asiatic terminus of 
the landlines. The Eastern Extension (British) 
cable Singapore-Hongkong was also laid in 1871; 
thenceforth the cable history of the Orient largely 
revolves about the activities of these two com- 
panies, their various extensions, inter-relations 
and agreements with Japan and particularly with 
China, i 

t U. 8. Foreign Relations, 1874, pp. 378-9, No. 
193 and Inclosure. 

7 Shanghai and Amoy. 

8 Formerly American Minister to China and 
at that time the plenipotentiary head of a Chi- 
nese diplomatic mission to various foreign coun- 
tries. The letter was addressed from the Chinese 
Legation, Copenhagen—vide U. 8. Foreign 
Relations, 1874, pp. 879-80. 

’ Tietgen. 


defiance of rights of equal treatment 
stipulated in the treaties: 1° 


In response to your inquiry in relation to 
telegraphs in China, I have to say that in 
1865, as United States Minister, the Chinese 
Government, refusing to grant a right of 
way over land, consented that if a line 
should be laid in the sea it might be landed 
at the ports. This assent is attested by 
two interpreters, Dr. W. A. P. Martin and 
Dr. Williams, eminent sinologues. 

By the favored nation clause in the- 
treaties with China, what is granted to one 
is granted to all, so that with the connection 
you propose by way of Possiet with Shang- 
hai may be securely made.” 

It was not until 1874, however, that 
the American Government had occa- 
sion to state," categorically, its disap- 
proval of special consideration as 
based upon a monopoly, for the cables 
of any one country, following an at- 
tempt by the Great Northern Company 
to obtain the assistance of the Treaty 
Powers in securing Chinese Govern- 
ment protection for the company’s lines 
in China. Subsequently the question, 
in its international aspects, of exclusive 
cable monopolies appears to have 
rested until 1881, when there came into 
the possession of the American Minis- 
ter at Peking, the Honorable James B. 
Angell, a copy of an agreement ¥ al- 
ready signed (June 8, 1881) by Li 
Hung-chang, then the Viceroy of 
Chihli Province which, inter alia: 

10 The treaty obligations of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment preclude it from creating any monopo- 
lies. In its treaty of 1858 (Tientsin) with the 
United States, the Chinese Government further- 
more specifically agrees (vide Art. XOX, a “ most- 
favored-nation” clause) that should it at any 
time “‘grant to any nation, or the merchants or 
citizens of any nation, any right, privilege, or 
favour connected, either with navigation, com- 
merce, political or other intercourse, which is 
not conferred by this Treaty, such right, privilege 
and favour shell at once freely enure to the 
“yenefit of the United States, its public. officers, 
~nerchants and citizens.” 


1 U7, S. Foreign Relations, 1875, No. 146, p. 274. 
12 Ibid. (1881), No. 164, p. 275. 
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(1) Pledged the Chinese Government, 
for twenty years, to forbid any person or 
corporation, except the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company, to land telegraph 
cables anywhere in the Empire, including 
all foreign settlements and the Island of 
Formosa, 

(2) Pledged the Chinese Government for 
the same period not to construct or permit 
others to construct submarine cables or 
telegraph lines in opposition to any of the 
Company’s cables; 

(8) Pledged the Chinese Government 
that should the Government decide upon 
establishing new telegraph lines preference 
should þe given to the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company to do the work for the 
Government; 


and 


(4) Provided that all telegrams, if not 
otherwise directed by the senders, were to 
be transmitted by the northern route, t.e., 
the route of the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company. 


In a prompt protest Mr. Angell 
pointed out that such exclusive privi- 
leges would enable the company to 
maintain a high tariff to burden Chi- 
nese and foreign merchants, and would 
prevent the development of competing 
and alternate routes and the laying of 
a cable between China and the United 
States. In reporting his protest,” 
which received the approval of the 
American Government, Mr. Angell, 
under date of June 20, 1881, wrote: 


Remembering that it was largely due to 
the hearty co-operation of the representa- 
tives of other Powers than Denmark with 
the accomplished Minister from that state, 
who first came here to secure a concession 
for the Northern Company, that his effort 
was successful, and that it has been the uni- 
form policy of the Western Powers to secure 
for all nations the commercial advantages 
gained in China for any one, you may well 
believe that the news of this attempt of the 
Danish Company to secure a twenty years’ 


30. §. Foreign Relations, 1881, No. 164, p. 
275. 


monopoly awakened in the Legations at 
Peking other feelings than mere surprise. 


Mr. Angell continued to protest 
vigorously, with the result that Prince 
Kung, Chief Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, addressed a communication to 
him on August 7, 1881, which stated: 


The request made by the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company has special reference to 
their cable already landed in China. If 
your country proposes to lay a cable across 
the Pacific Ocean to China, it will of course 
not come under these rules. Your despatch 
also says the Danish Company has never 
proposed to lay a line between America and 
China. Thisistrue. A line from America 
to China would be a different route. The 
northern and southern cables of the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company are lines 
from China to Europe and are different 
from an American line. If hereafter an 
American company lays a cable from San 
Francisco via the Sandwich Islands to 
Japan it can in no way concern the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company; but when a 
cable from Japan to China is contemplated 
it will be well to communicate in advance 
with this office that we may write to the 
Viceroy Li, who will order the Great Nor- 
thern Telegraph Company to consult 
thereon and make a compromise. It never 
was intended, as your despatch intimates, 
to make a compromise, by treating the 
Danish company generously to the exclu- 
sion of an American company. 


In a further communication ¥ of 
August 14, 1881, and in the course of 
a reply, dated December 14, 1881, toa 
communication from the American 
Chargé d’Affaires, Prince Kung re- 
affirmed his promises concerning pos- 
sible further American cable projects. 
Nevertheless, in 1882, he refused per- 
mission sought by a company of foreign 
merchants (with the support of the 
English, French, German and American 
Legations), to lay a cable Shanghai- 
Foochow-Amoy-Swatow-Hongkong, on 

uU, S. Foreign Relations, 1881, No. 178, p. 
294, 
1§ Thid., No. 178, p 295 
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the ground that it would conflict 
with the agreement! entered into 
with the Great Northern Company, 
although, in the same communication, 
he again promised that satisfactory 
arrangements would be made in the 
event that an American company 
should desire to lay a cable from Japan 
to China.” 

Shortly thereafter the Eastern Ex- 
tension, Australasia and China Tele- 
graph Company (British), which in 
1871 had laid a cable Singapore-Hong- 
kong and which apparently considered 
the move for an independent cable an 
interference with its rights, ordered the 
laying of a cable from Hongkong to 
Shanghai and, despite great opposition 
by the Great Northern, persuaded the 
latter not only to permit the accom- 
plishment of the project, but also to 
revise the relations between the two 
companies in favor of the Eastern 
Extension Company. 

This company also laid a cable in 
1884, under a grant from the Spanish 
Government, from Hongkong to the 
Island of Luzon which was later aug- 
mented by various extensions in the 
Philippines, and in 1887 notified its 
shareholders that it had come to an 
understanding t$ with the Chinese For- 
eign Office and that “for the next six- 
teen years we shall be able to look at 
the growth in the Chima trade without 
any fear of undue competition.” 

The next important development oc- 
curred in 1896. Under date of July 11 
of that year an agreement,” to remain 


i8 U. S, Foreign Relations, 1883, No. 68, pp. 
142-152. 

17 In Japan telegraphs and cables are a govern- 
ment monopoly and the Great Northern’s agree- 
ment with Japan would probably have prevented 
the laying of such a cable. 

18 There is, however, no available record of 
the terms of this understanding or knowledge of 
its ratification. 

16 MacMurray, Treatics and Agreements With 
and Concerning China, No. 1896/3, pp. 58, et seq. 


in force until December 31, 1910, was 
entered into between both companies 
and the Chinese Telegraph Adminis- 
tration, providing that rates on mes- 
sages between China (including Hong- 
kong), Europe (Russia excepted), 
America and (when transiting Europe) 
all countries beyond Europe, were to 
be the same by all routes of the com: 
panies and of the Administration, and 
providing for a joint purse arrangement 
shared by all parties to the agreement. 
On May 18 of the following year, China 
and the Great Northern Company ar- 
ranged a telegraph convention, to be 
identically enduring, and also provid- 
ing for a joint purse, with a view “‘to 
equalize the total charges by their re- 
spective routes in Asia between China 
and Russia.” A further article 7° was 
added to this convention under date 
of March 6, 1899, providing: 


That in the interest of both parties to the 
Agreement, dated the 13th May, 1897, and 
for the same term of years, that is, until the 
8ist December, 1910, no other party will be 
allowed without the consent of both the 
said parties to land telegraph cables on 
the coast of China and islands belonging 
thereto, or to work such cables in connec- 
tion with the Chinese lines, or otherwise to 
establish telegraph connection which might 
create competition with or injure the in- 
terests of the existing lines belonging to 
China or to the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company of Copenhagen. This shall, how- 
ever, not prevent the Chinese Government 
from establishing local internal cables where 
no competition can arise, nor from consent- 
ing to the junction by cable of Port Arthur 
with the Russian telegraph system for the 
exchange of limitrophe local traffic; neither 
shall it prevent the transmission of terminal 
Formosa traffic over the Foochow-Formosa _ 
cable now belonging to Japan, whilst other 
traffic must not be exchanged by this line 
except with the consent of China and of the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company of 


Copenhagen. 
= Ibid., No. 1897/2, p. 108. 
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In the fall of 1899, the disastrous 
conditions in China growing out of the 
Boxer uprising made imperative an 
extension northward of the British 
company’s cables then terminating at 
Woosung. The British Government 
approached the Eastern Extension 
Company with regard to a desired 
‘Chefco-Weihaiwei ?? cable, but the 
company intimated that it had al- 
ready been requested * by the local 
Chinese Telegraph Administration to 
extend the company’s system to Chefoo 
and Taku * and the negotiations ac- 
cordingly 


resulted in the conclusion between the 
Chinese Administration and the Great 
Northern and Eastern Extension Compa- 
nies of an arrangement [subsequently em- 
bodied in Agreements dated 4th August and 
27th October, 1900] for the establishment 
of cable communications under the com- 
plete control of the companies between 
Shanghai, Chefoo and Taku, with the right 
to lay branch lines from Chefoo to Weihai- 
wei, Port Arthur and Kiao-Chau to meet 
the requirements of the British, Russian 
and German Governments respectively. 
The Chinese Administration further agreed 
to extend up to the 81st December, 1980, all 
existing Agreements and Concessions be- 
tween it and the Companies. 


These agreements (one made while 
foreigners were besieged in Peking and 
there existed no government competent 
to make such an agreement, and the 
other while Peking was occupied by a 
joint international military force) may 
perhaps be considered of questionable 


* Near Shanghai. 

X In the negotiations for the rendition to the 
Chinese Government of the British Leased Ter- 
ritory of Weihaiwei, begun in September, 1922, 
but not yet concluded, the British have offered 
the Chefoo-Weihaiwei cable to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment as a “free gift.” 

% MacMurray, Trealies and Agreements With 
and Concerning China, No. 1901/1 (British 
Treasury Minute), p. 278. 

X At the mouth of the North River (Pei Ho), 
connecting Tientsin with the Gulf of Chihil. 


validity and, so far as is known, have 
never been published, although what 
purports to be their substance is set 
forth in the agreement ** of April 28, 
1901, indicating that their net resul: 
was to provide the cable companies, at 
Chinese expense, with a cable Shanghai 
(Woosung)-Chefoo-Taku, and to ex- 
tend the alleged monopolies until De- 
cember $1, 1980. 

The agreements were further forti- 

fied under date of December 22, 1918, 
when an article was added to the agree- 
ment of July 11, 1896, between the 
Chinese Telegraph Administration and 
the Great Northern and Eastern Ex- 
tension Companies, reading: 
... till the 81st December, 1930, no other 
party will be allowed without the consent 
of both the said parties to land telegraph 
cables on the coast of China and islands be- 
longing thereto, or to work such cables in 
connection with the Chinese lines, or other- 
wise to establish telegraph connections 
which might create competition with, or in- 
jure the interests of the existing lines be- 
longing to China or to the cable companies. 
This shall, however, not prevent . . . the 
transmission of terminal Formosa traffic 
over the Foochow-Formosa cable now be- 
longing to Japan, whilst other traffic must 
not be exchanged by this line except with 
the consent of China and of the cable 
companies.* 


This article, which closely follows 
the text, and is an extension for twenty 
years of the agreement of March 6, 
1899, is obviously a confirmation of the 
agreements made in the turbulent times 
of August and October, 1900. 

Several other telegraph agreements 
have been concluded between the Chi- 
nese Government (or its administrative 
departments) and the Great Northern 
and Eastern Extension Companies and 
various governments, providing for 


% MacMurray, Treaties and Agreements With 
and Concerning China, No. 1901/1, p. 269. 

% MacMurray, Treaties and Agreemenis With 
and Concerning China, No. 1896/38, p. 67. 
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' loans, arrangements for the leasing of 
wires, exchange of traffic at frontiers, 
etc., and, while the provisions of all 
the agreements are not known, the 
texts of those which are available indi- 
cate that every effort has been made 
to protect and strengthen the alleged 
monopolies. 


Tur Trans-Paciric CABLE 


Throughout the latter part of the 
19th century the United States was 
becoming cognizant of the needs of a 
trans-Pacific cable and for a number of 
years various projects were placed 
before Congress for a government 
' cable to the Philippines or the granting 
of a cable subsidy, which culminated 
in a bill passed by the Senate on April 


11, 1900, providing that the govern- 


ment lay a trans-Pacific cable at public 
expense. 

That the British company had been 
looking with apprehension at the pos- 
sibility of finding its high-rate traffic 
from Europe to Asia undermined by a 
lower-rate trans-Pacific cable, and was 
closely following these developments, 
was evidenced the following year by 
the appearance before the House 
Committee on Inter-state and Foreign 
Commerce of a representative of the 
British interests who claimed that, 
under a Spanish concession, the East- 
em Extension possessed a monopoly 
‘of cable communications with and be- 
tween the former Spanish islands in 
the Pacific Ocean.?’ 

Meanwhile (October 6, 1900), Great 
Britain and Germany concluded an 


27 Later the company unsuccessfully brought 
certain suits against the United States (281 
U. S. 826; 251 U. S. 855). A Spanish concession 
also gave the Eastern Extension a monopoly until 
May 8, 1940, of the operation of cables between 
Manila and Hongkong which the United States 
has, of course, never recognised. Telegraphs 
and radio in the Philippines are operated by the 
Insular Government. 


agreement ?? which the United States 
was invited to accept and which, in 
the first “princivle,” stated: 


It is a matter of joint and permanent in- 
ternational interest that the ports on the 
rivers and littoral of China should remain 
free and open to trade, and to every other 
legitimate form of economic activity for the 
nationals of all countries without distinc- 
tion; and the two Governments agree on 
their part to uphold the same for all Chinese 
territory as far as they can exercise influ- 
ence. 


Secretary Hay’s reply,” dated Octo- 
ber 16, 1900, is of interest as indicating 
both the American Government’s ig- 
norance of the alleged monopolies in 
China and the previously professed 
adherence of various powers to the 
principle of the open door which the 
monopoly agreements attempt to vio- 
late: 


The United States have heretofore made 
known their adoption of both these princi- 
ples. During the last year this Govern- 
ment invited the Powers interested in 
China to join in an expression of views and 
purposes in the direction of impartial trade 
with that country, and received satisfactory 
assurances to that effect from all of them. 
When the recent troubles were at their 
height this Government, on the 8rd July, 
once more made an announcement of its 
policy regarding impartial trade and the in- 
tegrity of the Chinzse Empire and had the 
gratification of learning that all the Powers 
held similar views. And since that time the 
most gratifying harmony has existed among 
all the nations concerned as to the ends to 
be pursued, and there has been little diver- 
gence of opinion as to the details of the 
course to be followed. 


Subsequently (October 31, 1902) the 


28 MacMurray, Trecties and Agreements With 
and Concerning China, No. 1900/5, p. 263. 

2 Ibid., No. 1900/5, p. 285. 

For texts of communications and replies 
mids MacMurray, Trectiess and Agresments W ith 
and Concerning China, No. 1900/2, p. 221, e¢ seq. 
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British cable% from Vancouver to 
Doubtless Bay, New Zealard, and 
Brisbane, Australia, was completed, so 
that when Congress again considered 
the trans-Pacific cable situation the 
government faced what was practically 
a fait accompli. A cable from American 
territory to the Far East was inevit- 
able, however, and private projects 
were not abandoned. The Commer- 
clal Pacific Cable Company was formed 
and in 1802, 1903 and 1906 la:d cables 
resulting in the present system 3 
which, of course, further precluded the 
possibility, at that time, of a govern- 
ment trans-Pacific cable. In connec- 
tion with these enterprises and the 
much discussed possibility of a govern- 
ment-owned or subsidized cable, it is of 
particular interest that in 1921 the 
president of this company, Mr. Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, testified® before a 
Congressional committee that one- 
fourth of the company’s stock was 
owned by the Great Northern Com- 
pany, one-fourth by the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company, and one-fourth by the 
Eastern Extension—in other words by 
the very company (and its parent com- 
pany) which had protested azainst the 
American Government project and the 
two companies claiming exclusive cable 
privileges in China! 

The first actual penetratior. by “out- 
side” interests of the field of the al- 
leged monopolies occurred in 1904. 
On July 26 of that year, cortracts (to 
run for thirty years) were made be- 
tween the companies asserting the 


" Owned by the British Government, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand and operated by a 
joint cable board. See Footnote No. 1, p. 71. 

% See Footnote No. 1, p. 71. 

3 Hearings on S. 4801 before Sumcommittes of 
Senate Committee on Interstate Con-merce, 1921, 
p. 269. 


monopolies, the Commercial Pacific 
and a Dutch-German company,* under 
which the latter were permitted to land 
cables at Shanghai from Manila and 
Yap, respectively, and the necessary 
revision of existing contracts between 
the Great Northern and the Eastern 
Extension and the Chinese Telegraph 
Administration was accomplished. Al- 
though none of the agreements were 
made public, it is understood that the 
Commercial Pacific and the Dutch- 
German Company were admitted to a 
joint purse arrangement and the two 
companies agreed neither to extend 
their cable system on Chinese territory, 
construct telegraph lines, use wireless, 
nor by any other means attempt any 
competition with the Chinese Adminis- 
tration’s inland or coast traffic. The 
American landing license accepted by 
the Commercial Pacific provides for 
the possible purchase of the cable by 
the United States, but a clause of the 
contract also provides for the termina- 
tion of the agreement in the event of 
government purchase. 

Further Dutch-German cables, laid 
in 1905 under subsidies from the Dutch 
and German governments, comprise 
the most recent cable enterprise in the 
Western Pacific. These cables, Me- 
nado-Yap, Yap-Shanghai and Yap- 
Guam,* connected China with the 
Dutch Government’s extensive East 
India system and connect with the 
Commercial Pacific cable at Guam. 
Since that time various other projects 
have been contemplated but appar- 
ently without material result. 


4 Deutsch-Ntederlaendischs Telegraphen-Gasell- 


shafi. 

* The Dutch-German cables were ceded to 
the Principal Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments by Part VI, Annex VII, Treaty of 
Versailles. 


Electrical Communications in the Pacific 


By Warrer S. Rogmrs 
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UT as briefly as possible the facili- 

ties now providing services across 
the Pacific are: (1) a commercial cable 
system operating a cableSan Francisco- 
Honolulu-Guam, a cable Guam-Bonin 
Islands (Japan), a cable Guam-Manila- 
Shanghai, and making connection at 
Guam with a cable that at Yap con- 
nects with a cable to the Dutch East 
Indies; (2) commercial radio stations at 
San Francisco and Honolulu that ex- 
change traffic mainly with Japanese 
government stations; (8) American 
government radio stations providing 
services mainly between continental 
United States, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the Philippines, but narrowly re- 
stricted by Congress with regard to 
handling commercial traffic; (4) a cable 
system, connecting Canada with Aus- 
tralasia, owned and operated by Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Looked at from the broad point of 
view that communication facilities are 
highways that should beample incapac- 
ity and operated at rates sufficiently 
low to stimulate commerce and to en- 
courage a generous stream of news, the 
situation as to communications between 
the United States and the Orient is far 
from satisfactory. Aside from the 
question as to whether, under the partic- 
ular conditions, private enterprise is 
ever likely to meet needs so broadly 
conceived, the present situation is 
traceable in a large part to concessions 
granted by China. 


CHINESE MONOPOLY CONCESSIONS 


A British and a Danish cable com- 
pany together claim a monopoly over 


18 


Chinese external communications until 
the beginning of the year 1981. This 
monopoly first appeared in agreements 
dated August 4, and October 27, 1900. 
The agreements were negotiated in 
secret and were kept secret. The dates 
are important, for on the former date 
the foreign legations in Peking were 
being besieged and on the latter date 
an Allied military force was in occupa- 
tion of the city. China was in chaos, 
and it is difficult to conceive of any 
Chinese official or body in position to 
grant such sweeping rights. Although 
the Allied Powers were presumably 
acting together and in good faith, there 
is evidence that the British Government 
at least knew what was going on and 
was quite ready to give its blessing. 

The substance of the agreements first 
became known publicly through a 
Treasury Minute that came before 
Parliament in reference to anagreement 
between the Government and the 
British cable company. In the course 
of the discussion, May, 1901, in the 
British Parliament, Sir Charles Dilke 
said: 

The effect of the agreement would be 
that the Governments were binding them- 
selves to maintain for the two companies 
concerned—the Eastern Extension and the 
Great Northern—a monopoly in the work of 
all Chinese submarine lines. But the de- 
clared policy of the United States Govern- 
ment is to establish direct communication 
with China, and this agreement would bind 
the British Government to resist that. 


With the acquisition by the United 
States of the Hawaiian Islands and of 
the Philippines, it became apparent 
that a trans-Pacific cable was inevi- 
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table. Such a cable had been talked of 
for many years. In 1899 President 
McKinley directed the attention of 
Congress to the need foracable. The 
subject was taken up by committees of 
the House and of the Senate. 

The British and Danish companies 
were following developments, and they, 
naturally enough, sought the monopoly 
concession with & view to strengthening 
their position in the Far East and to 
preventing the laying of a cable to 
China, except upon such terms as they 
might determine. As part of their 
“digging-in” efforts, the British cable 
company secured at Madrid, only a 
few months before the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War, a monopoly 
concession covering the Philippines. 

There is no doubt that the acquisition 
of the Philippines by the United States 
led to grave apprehension in British 
official circles as to the part America 
would in future play in the Far East. 
And it was evident that a direct cable 
between the United States and the 
Orient, providing services at lcw rates, 
would undoubtedly help extend Ameri- 
can political, press and commercial 
influence. 


U. S. CABLE Acrivrriss IN ORIENT 


When in 1902 Congress again took 
up the subject of a trans-Pacific cable, 
a representative of certain American 
telegraph-cable interests in‘ormed a 
committee that a cable would be laid 
and that no subsidy would be asked. 
The subject, therefore, was dropped. 
So far as the writer is aware, mo one in 
Congress knew of the Chinese monopoly 
grant or that the American company 
to be organized for the purpose of lay- 
ing and operating a Pacific cable would 


in fact be a creature of the British and’ 


Danish cable companies. The first 
public admission of the fact o? foreign 
stock ownership in the company—again 
so far as the writer knows—was made 


by an official of the company before a 
committee of the Senate in 1921. 

The cable monopoly agreements of 
1900 were reaffirmed in 1918—again 
secretly. The circumstances under 
which the monopoly was first obtained 
and the secrecy about its reaffirmation 
have resulted in the creation of a par- 
ticularly sore spot in Anglo-American 
relations. 

In 1918 a contract and certain sup- 
plemental agreements were made by the 
Chinese Ministry of the Navy and the 
Japanese firm of Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
Ltd., for the construction of a radio 
station in the neighborhood of Peking 
capable of direct communication with 
Japan, America and Europe. A pro- 
vision in one of the supplemental agree- 
ments reads: 


During the period of 80 years mentioned 
in Article 4 of the Contract, the Govern- 
ment shali not permit any other person or 
firm to erect, nor shall it erect by itself 
any wireless station in China for the pur- 
pose of communicating with any foreign 


country. 


Reference is made to the cable mo- 
nopoly, the idea apparently being that 
either the Mitsui would come to some 
agreement with the cable companies or 
the radio station would not be used to 
compete with them until after the ex- 
piration of their monopoly. 

In the following year the Chinese 
Ministry of War and Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph Company, Ltd. (British), 
entered into an agreement that led to 
the formation of the Chinese National 
Wireless Telegraph Company, a joint 
stock company owned by the Chinese 
Government and the Marconi com- 
pany. The object of the company is 
given as being to manufacture and 
deal in wireless telegraph and tele- 
phone apparatus, etc., and to repair 
and maintain wireless installations, but 
not to operate stations, 
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It is further provided that 


if goods supplied by the Chinese company 
are not lower in quality nor higher in price 
than those offered by other companies, the 
Government will purchase exclusively from 
the Chinese company all its present and 
future requirements in wireless telegraph 
and telephone apparatus, materials and 
supplies, and further if the Government 
suffers no loss by giving such work to the 
Chinese company, the Chinese company 
shall be exclusively entrusted with the re- 
pair and maintenance of all wireless tele- 
graph and telephone apparatus and equip- 
ment in China. 


The agreement is to run twenty 
years. 

Early in 1921 an agreement was 
entered into between the Chinese 
Minister of Communications and an 
American company, the Federal Tele- 
graph Company of California, provid- 
ing for the construction and operation 
of a high-power radio station capable of 
communication with the United States 
and of certain secondary stations. The 
agreement, which has since been modi- 
fied, 1s complicated and not easy to 
summarize. Reduced to lowest terms 
it provides both for the construction of 
the stations for the account of the 
Chinese Government and for their 
operation for a period of years by 
a “China-Federal Radio Administra- 
tion” representative of both the gov- 
ernment andthe company. The agree- 
ment, with the consent of the Chinese 
Government, has been transferred from 
the Federal Telegraph Company of 
California to the Federal Telegraph 
Company of Delaware, in which the 
California company and the Radio 
Corporation of America are interested, 
with the latter predominating. 

The British, Danish and Japanese 
governments, acting in behalf of their 
respective nationals who claim ex- 
clusive or preferential rights, have pro- 
tested vigorously against the Federal 


_ public. 


Agreement and have used their in- 
fluence to prevent its being carried into 
effect. TheAmerican Government has 
given diplomatic support tothe Federal, 
insisting that the monopolistic pro- 
visions are violative of American treaty 
rights and of the principle of the open 
door. 

The opposition has been sufficiently 
strong to prevent the erection of the 
Federal stations. In the American 
view, China in not carrying out its part 
of the Federal Agreement is not living 
up to its legal and moral obligations. 
The station provided by the Mitsui 
agreement has been erected but does 
not handle trans-Pacific traffic. 


AT THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


The subject of trans-Pacific com- 
munication—what was really meant 
was the controversy over the Chinese 
concessions—was on the Agenda of the 
Washington Conference for the Limi- 
tation of Armament, but for a variety 
of reasons was not taken up for definite 
consideration. A suggestion was 
made to the American delegation that 
certain British, French, American and 
Japanese radio interests be permitted, 
working in conjunction, to develop 
Chinese high-power radio, but the 
suggestion did not meet with approval. 
M. Viviani offered a resolution covering 
substantially the same idea. It was 
side-tracked. 

Immediately following the Confer- 
ence, representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Japan and the United States, 
acting informally, undertook to devise 
a scheme that would iron out the con- 
flicting interests and would be fair to 
the interested companies and to the 
While the representatives 
agreed upon a plan, nothing much has 
come of it. 

The conflicts between the various 
commercial interests involved go on, 
as do the conflicts between the govern- 
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ments supporting their respective na- 
tionals. Without first-hand knowledge 
of the correspondence’ exchanged be- 
tween the powers and of current nego- 
tiations between the various interests, 
it is quite impossible to appraise the 
present situation. 

Should the Mitsui radio monopoly 
be sustained it would result in a Jap- 
anese company straddling’ wireless 
communication between the United 
States and China. This would be 
flatly contrary to a policy that the 
American Government has come to 
adopt with regard to international com- 
munications. In part as a result of 
discussions over the distribution of 
the German cables that were seized 
during the war and over the landing of 
an American cable at Miami that gave 
entrance into the United States to a 
British cable system operating in 
South America, the State Depart- 
ment now presses for direct communi- 


cation, wherever possible, between’ 


the United States and other countries, 
free from control of intermediate 
interests. 

A settlement of the Chinese radio 
issue along the lines proposed at the 
Washington Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armament, namely, a develop- 
ment jointly by American, British, 
French and Japanese commercial radio 
interests, would not be in harmony with 
this policy. The two European in- 
terests would probably seek to secure 
preferential services and rates for Far 
Eastern-European traffic. Japanese 
interests would favor low rates be- 
tween China and Japan and high rates 
between China and other countries. 
What the American Government is 
really aiming at is direct radio services 
between China and the United States 
free from any extraneous control and 
providing services that will further 
Chinese-American trade and political 


relations. 


DESIRE FoR PREFERENTIAL CONTACTS 


Obviously underneath the struggles 
for control of Chinese external com- 
munications is the desire on the part of 
the various nations to secure preferen- 
tial communication contacts. This is 
particularly Important In regard to 
press messages. Nominal press rates, 
for example, between the United States 
and China would undoubtedly greatly 
increase the volume of news moving 
between the two countries and would 
free both countries from considerable 
dependence on British, French, Jap- 
anese and other outside news services. 

No settlement that comes from ad- 
justment of the present conflicting in- 
terests is likely to result in the north 
Pacific area having a broadly conceived 
communication system—cable and 
radio—operated in the interests of all 
with a view to furthering trade and 
news intercourse. Such asystemcould 
be devised and developed were the 
countries concerned disposed to co- 
operate in a constructive endeavor. It 
would not necessarily involve govern- 
ment operation, though it might in- 
volve the countries singly or together 
providing certain of the more expensive 
and basic facilities. 

There is no inherent reason why the 
countries concerned cannot develop 
their communication contacts accord- 
ing to plan and by common action. 
This is precisely what has been done in 
connection with the Canadian-Aus- 
tralasian cable system which, as stated 
above, is owned and operated by Great 
Britain,‘ Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. ‘The cables of the system are 
being duplicated. Rates are very 
much lower than those charged for 
roughly similar services on the north 
Pacific cable system. The British 
system is an outstanding social fact, 
contributing day by day to empire 
unity and to the development of Aus- 
tralasia, 


China’s Post-War Trade 


By JULEAN ARNOLD 
American Commercial Attaché to China, U. S. Department of Commerce 


N considering the subject of China’s 

post-war trade, it 1s necessary to 
cover in some detail the conditions 
prior thereto. The Portuguese as 
early as 1516 entered into direct trade 
contact with China. Spanish, Dutch 
and British traders followed. With 
the inception of the American Republic, 
the American clipper ship became an 
important factor in South China 
waters. It was not, however, until 
the middle of the 19th century that 
China was formally opened to the 
trade of the Western world. In fact, 
it may be said that the foreign trader’s 
contact with China prior to the year 
1870 was limited to certain coast and 
river ports accessible thereto. In ex- 
ports to China, this trade prior to 1870 
consisted in the main of opium and 
cotton goods. In imports from China, 
tea and silk constituted the bulk of the 
commerce. 

Although treaties of trade and com- 
merce were consummated between 
China and Western nations during 
the years 1842 and 1843 and as a 
result certain designated ports were 
formally opened to foreign trade, yet 
it was not until the last decade of the 
19th century that the Chinese them- 
selves exhibited an interest In com- 
mercial intercourse with the out- 
side world. China’s geographical iso- 
lation, its huge continental propor- 
tions, its tendency to wall itself off 
from the outside world, the self-suffi- 
cient nature of its society, its racial 
homogeneity, the uniqueness of its 
civilization and its Jack of ade- 
quate internal communications, all mili- 
tated against an expeditious develop- 


ment of contact with the outside world. 

Chinese imports for 1880, valued at 
Haikuar taels 80,000,000, comprised: 
opium 40 per cent; cotton goods 30 
per cent; metals 5 per cent; and sun- 
dries 25 per cent. Of exports for that 
year aggregating taels 78,000,000, tea 
comprised 50 per cent and silk 40 per 
cent. It was not until the decade 
preceding 1890 that Japanese goods 
achieved a position of consequence in 
the Chinese market. Simultaneously, 
Indian cotton yarn and Russian kero- 
sene oil entered the China market. 
Chinese imports of kerosene oil which 
began with the year 1870 had by 1890 
increased to 35,000,000 gallons, a ten- 
fold advance over the kerosene cil im- 
ports of 1880. 

It was during 1890 that the smoke 
stacks of modern factories first ap- 
peared on the Chinese horizon. The 
early development of modern in- 
dustrial plants in China had been under 
official or semi-official auspices rather 
than as private capital ventures. 
By 1890 Japan became a serious com- 
petitor with China in the world’s silk 
trade and Japan, India and Ceylon in 
the world’s tea trade. 

China’s imports for 1890 had in- 
creased 60 per cent over those cf the 
previous decade while exports had 
advanced 12 per cent. Opium in 1890 
represented 25 per cent of China’s 
‘total imports. The Chinese Customs 
trade reports for 1890 comment freely 
upon the substantial advances in the 
sales of American cotton drills, sheet- 
ings and jeans in the various ports of 
China. Had the American cotton 
manufacturers followed this lead they 
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could have undoubtedly occupied a 
very strong position in the cotton 
piece goods trade of China to-day, but 
British and Japanese competition 
eventually overcame the strong posi- 
tion which the American cotton manu- 
facturers had achieved in the Chinese 
market at the end of the 19th century. 

China’s trade for the year 1910 
aggregated taels 844,000,000 or three 
times the totals for the twenty years’ 
previous. Table 1 exhibits an in- 
teresting contrast between the nature 
of China’s imports for 1910 as compared 
with those for the year 1923. It is 
interesting to note that the aggregate 
of China’s imports for 1910 were taels 
468,000,000 as compared with taels 
923,000,000 for 1923, an increase of 
100 per cent. 


COTTON INDUSTRY 


The prominent position occupied by 
cotton yarn and cotton goods in China’s 
foreign trade of this period is note- 
worthy. Cotton yarn, however, fell 
in its relative position of importance 
from first place to sixth place in Chinese 
exports; and dropped in value from 
taels 61,000,000 to taels 42,000,000. 
On the other hand China’s consumption 
of cotton yarn during the thirteen 
years in question increased very con- 
siderably. The development of the 
modern cotton spinning industry in 
China accounts for the change. This 
is borne out by the increased importance 
of China’s imports of raw cotton which 
in 1910 amounted to taels 4,500,000 
and in 1923 increased to taels 54,- 


000,000. In other words, raw cotton. 


advanced from Item No. 17 to Item 
No. 4 in relative importance in China’s 
imports during this period. The war 
gave a very considerable impetus to 
the development of the cotton spinning 
industry in China. Prior to the war, 
there were but 500,000 spindles in 
operation in the country, whereas there 


are now over 38,000,000 in modern 
cotton spinning plants. Of these, 40 
per cent represent Japanese-owned or 
controlled mills and about 10 per cent 
British owned or controlled, the balance 
being under Chinese capital and opera- 
tion. The highly inflated industrial 
situation which developed in Japan as 
a result of the war lent a considerable 
impetus to the investments of Japanese 
capital, in the cotton manufacturing 
industry of China. Furthermore, the 
Japanese government encourages in- 
vestments of Japanese capital in 
China. In addition to the stimulus 
of high prices accompanying the war 
conditions, the anti-Japanese boycott 
in China helped to popularize home 
industry among the Chinese masses 
with the result that the native cotton 
industry profited by a condition inci- 
dent to the war. 

In 1910 cotton goods followed close 
after cotton yarn in relative importance 
in Chinese import trade. By 1923, 
however, cotton piece goods advanced 
to first place, representing 14 per cent 
of the total of imports and netted 
taels 182,000,000 or more than 100 
per cent advance over the imports of 
1910. It is mteresting to note, how- 
ever, that Chinese imports of cotton 
piece goods for 1920 netted taels 
147,000,000; thus while the manufac- 
ture of cotton piece goods in China has 
not advanced with the same strides 
which have marked the development of 
the cotton spinning industry, yet it has 
achieved a place now which indicates 
that China is rapidly forging ahead in 
supplying her domestic needs of this 
commodity. Of the 22,500 modern 
power looms now in operation in China, 
60 per cent are Chinese-owned and 
controlled and about 25 per cent 
Japanese; the remainder represent 
mainly British investment and control. 
It is well, however, to bear in mind 
that with the improvement of economic 
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Note: For the year 1910, one tael is equivalent to U. S. gold 30.66 


1923, 


ü u i 


$0.80 


- Per š : 
NO: pierces ness Gt Cental’ |e Value in 
of 1910 Imports Total Haikuan Haikuan 
Item a Tr, Taels Taels 
rade 
1 (Cotton yarn 13% | 61,500,000 132,000,000 
2 |Cotton goods 18% | 60,000,000 98,000,000 
8 {Opium 12%, | 56,500,000 58,000,000 
4 [Rice 7% | $1,000,000 54,000,000 
5 |Metals 6% | 26,000,000 50,000,000 
6 | Kerosene 5% | 22,000,000 42,000,000 
(161,000,000 gal.) 
7 |Sugar 44%] 21,000,00: 41,000,000 
41,000,000 
8 |Railway materials 8% | 15,000,000 35,700,000 
9 (Marine products 27, | 12,600,000 27,200,000 
10 [Machinery 2% | 9,000,000 26,000,000 
11 (Cigarettes and tobacco) 2% 9,000,000 22,100,000 
12 Coal 2%, 8,000,000 19,000,000 
13 |Dyes 14%| 7,600,000 16,600,000 
14 [Matches 1% | 8,800,000 18,000,000 
15 | Woollen goods 5,800,000 12,800,000 
16 |Leather 5,000,000 9,600,000 
17 Cotton, raw 4,500,000 9,100,000 
18 |Paper 4,200,000 9,000,000 
19 (Flour 3,500,000 7,700,000 
20 (Tea 3,300,000 7,000,000 
21 |Medicines $,000,000 8,800,000 
22 Wines, beers, ete. 3,909,009 5,200,000 
23 |Clothing and hats 2,500,000 4,300,000 
24 |Soap 2,000,000 4,000,000 
25 [Cement 1,600,000 4,000,000 
26 (Building materials 1,800,000 8,400,000 
27 Hardware 1,200,900 3,300,000 
28 |Needles 1,000,000 3,300,000 
29 |Glasa ware 1,000,000 3,300,000 
$0 |Hosiery 1,000,600 8,200,000 
$1 |Soda 1,000,000 8,200,000 
82 (Stationery 1,000,000 2,900,000 
33 |Candles 1,000,000 2,800,000 
$4 [Window glass 900,000 2,600,000 
83 [Haberdashery 900,000 2,500,000 
86 [Lamps and lampware 806,000 2,800,000 
87 |Ginseng : 800,000 2,200,000 
38 | Paint 700,000 2,000,000 
$9 |Boots and shoes 600,000 1 2,000,000 
40 |Clocks and watches 700,000 2,000,000 
41 |Condensed milk 500,000 1,860,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
1,400,000 
1,300,000 
1,100,000 
1,100,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 
\ i 1,000,000 
i i 1,000,000 
i 900,000 
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conditions in China, that is, with the 
increasing purchasing power of the 
masses following improvements in the 
industrial situation, Chinese consump- 
tion of cotton goods is bound to in- 
crease very substantially. It is a 
question whether the developments of 
the cotton weaving industry in China 
will keep pace with the increased de- 
mands following improved economic 
conditions. At all events it is certain 
that the field is one which will offer 
inducements for both native and foreign 
capital for many decades to come. 
China’s 3,000,000 spindles are but one- 
twelfth of the aggregate in the United 
States and about one-eighth of those 
of Great Britain, or about 2 per cent 
of the world’s cotton spindles. (Each 
spindle represents a capital investment 
of about gold $50). China’s 22,500 
looms are inconsiderable when con- 
trasted with America’s 650,000 and 
England’s 900,000. 

In raw cotton production, China 
now ranks as third in importance 
among the nations of the world. It 


is estimated that China produces: 


annually about 3,000,000 bales (Ameri- 
can). This is the equivalent of about 
25 per cent of the American crop. 
Improved methods of cotton culture 
and improved cotton seed in China, 
along with the opening of new lands 
to cotton production will, it is estimat- 
ed, increase China’s raw cotton output 
two or threefold within the next few 
decades. 


OTHER IMPORTS 


Opium in 1910 occupied a position 
third in importance in China’s imports, 
constituting 12 per cent of the total. 
On account of agreements with certain 
foreign powers, the opium trade was 
during the year 1917 legally prohibited. 
Hence by 1923, it disappeared entirely 
from China’s list of imports. It is 
not, however, intended to imply by 


this statement that opium and nar- 
cotics no longer figure in China’s trade. 
Great Britain maintains an opium 
monopoly under government control 
at Hongkong; Portugal a similar in- 
stitution at Macao and Japan one on 
the Island of Formosa. These have 
to do with the Chinese populations in 
these colonies. Furthermore, in cer- 
tain sections of China, the growing of 
the opium poppy has been resumed on 
an extensive scale. 

Rice, which appeared as fourth in 
importance in China’s imports in 1910, 
advanced to second, with an aggregate 
of taels 98,000,000 imports for 1923, 
falling however in 1924 to taels 
63,000,000. The disturbed internal 
political conditions, brigandage and the 
extensive resumption of opium growing 
in certain sections of the country are 
contributory factors in this develop- 
ment. China’s rice production can only 
be roughly estimated. These estimates 
vary from 500,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 
bushels annually. 

The World War gave a considerable 
impetus to the imports into China of 
kerosene oil, which rose from sixth in 
importance in 1910 to third in 1923, 
advancing during the period from 
161,000,000 to about 215,000,000 Ameri- 
can gallons. It was the World War 
which opened new and more extensive 
markets abroad for Chinese vegetable 
ous. As kerosene replaces the native 


vegetable oils for illuminating purposes, 


and as there develops a greater market 
abroad for Chinese vegetable oils, the 
greater will be the demand in China for 
kerosene and other illuminants. The 
increased wealth which came to China 
through the war trade was also a con- 
tributing factor to increased kerosene 
importations as well as improved in- 
ternal transportation. 

Electric lighting plants have within 
recent years become competitors with 
other illuminating agencies and China 
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has now upwards of 400 electric light 
plants, the majority, however, being 
of small capacity but aggregating a 
total of 250,000 k.w. units. With the 
further industrialization of the country 
we shall witness increasing imports in 
electrical machinery and equipment. 
It is significant that China has not yet 
developed one horse power of hydro- 
electric power despite its latent re- 
sources in this direction. 

China’s increased imports of sugar 
advancing from taels 21,000,000 in 
1910 to taels 50,000,000 in 1923 are also 
indicative of the improved economic 
conditions and increased purchasing 
power on the part of the masses. To 
a certain extent this may also be said 
of its increased imports of cigarettes 
and tobacco, which advanced in value 
from an aggregate of taels 9,000,000 
in 1910 to taels 41,000,000 in 1928. 
Thirty years ago, China was not a 
consequential importer of tobacco and 
was not then a consumer of cigarettes. 
It is estimated that the people of China 
now consume annually about 60 thou- 
sand million cigarettes. Large quanti- 
ties of these are being manufactured in 
China with tobacco imported from the 
United States and improved tobacco 
produced in China from American seed. 
The development of the cigarette trade 
in China demonstrates the increasing 
purchasing power of the masses. 

Although Chinese imports of coal 
in actual value increased in 1923 by 
60 per cent over those of 1910, yet by 
1923, its exports of coal exceeded its 
imports, which was not true for the 
year 1910. The coal mines of China 
produce from 20 to 25 million tons 
annually compared to America’s 500,- 
009,000 tons. In coal resources China 
is estimated to be the richest country 
on. the Pacific, excepting the United 
States. The opening of China’s re- 
sources in coal await economic internal 
transportation, and organized capital. 


In dyes, especially, artificial indigo, 
Chinese imports advanced from taels 
7,600,000 in 1910 to taels 22,000,000 in 
1928. During the war years the coun- 
try reverted to the production and 
consumption of vegetable dyes, but 
with the conclusion of the war, this 
industry has again given way to the 
imported coal tar products, the imports 
of which will undoubtedly increase 
from year to year. 

In no one item is the development of 
modern industry better exemplified 
than in that of matches. In 1910 
matches were fourteenth in importance 
in China’s imports, amounting to taels 
5,000,000, whereas in 1923 they fell to 
fifty-one in relative importance with 
aggregate imports of about taels 1,000,- 
000. In fact China may now be re- 
garded as an exporter rather than an 
importer of this commodity. 

The increasing importance of such 
items as metals, machinery, hardware, 
window glass, paint, building materials, 
scientific instruments, lubricating. oil, 
hand tools, etc., are indicative of the 
modern industrial development which 
is at its inception in this mediaeval 
economic society. Modern cities are 
arising in this ancient civilization. 
Shanghai, a city of two million inhabit- 
ants, presents the appearance of a very 
modern commercial metropolis with 
its luxurious modern bank, business, 
industrial and residential buildings. 

The fourfold increase in China’s 
imports of paper for 1928 as compared 
with those for the year 1910 are due in 
the main to the growth of the modern 
newspaper in China. This is in keep- 
ing with the advance of nationalism 
and improved educational methods. 

During the war years, China became 
a large exporter of wheat and flour and 
the flour milling industry made great 
strides, but with the lowered prices of 
wheat and flour, following the war, 
China again became an importer of 
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these commodities. It is interesting 
to note that China’s flour imports for 
1928 aggregated taels 27,000,000, ninth 
in importance on the list of imported 
commodities. The 1924 figures indi- 
cate still further increases, the flour 
imports for that year aggregating 
4,580,000 barrels valued at taels 
30,000,000. However, this trade de- 
pends upon the wheat crop conditions 
in China as well as several other vari- 
able factors, so that it may be expected 
there will be heavy fluctuations from 
time to time. Bad internal com- 
munications, unfavorable political con- 
ditions, and antiquated farming meth- 
ods militate against China’s rapid 
emergence into the category of a regular 
exporter of flour. The aggregate 
daily capacity of its one hundred and 
sixty modern flour mills is 120,000 
barrels. Manchuria, with Harbin as a 
center, represents the largest aggregate 
output. Kiang-su Province, with 
Shanghai and Wusih as centers, is 
second in importance; Tsinan in Shan- 
tung is rapidly forging to the front in 
the flour milling industry. Tientsin 
and Hankow follow as fourth and fifth 
in order of importance. The bulk of 
the capital in the industry is Chinese. 
Russian, Japanese and British owned 
mills follow in the order mentioned. 

In the 1928 table of imports, lumber 
assumes a position of considerable im- 
portance, aggregating forthe year nearly 
taels 10,000,000. Chinese resources in 
available, accessible timber are very 
poor. Itwillundoubtedly be some years 
before the Manchurian and Siberian 
stands of timber are brought into contact 
with economic transportation so as to 
make them available for the increasing 
consumption of lumber in China. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


While the gospel of good roads is 
being preached throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, yet the 
chaotic internal political conditions are 


delaying extensive work in this direc- 
tion. There are probably 10,000 miles 
of graded roads over which motor 
transportation can be operated. In 
the aggregate there are not more than 
15,000 motor vehicles in use in the 
whole of China, but the numbers are 
increasing year after year. 

The European war put a damper 
upon continued railway construction 
in China. Internal disorders and 
chaotic conditions of the government 
finances have militated against the 
resumption of a railway building pro- 
gram since the war. However, in spite 
of this condition, Belgian capitalists are 
constructing in Central China 1200 miles 
of strategic commercial railways. The 
international banking consortium was 
organized in October, 1920, primarily to 
assist China in its needed railway con- 
struction, but has not yet functioned. 

China has but 7000 miles of railways 
compared to America’s 265,000. The 
country is larger in area and population 
than is the United States. It is esti- 
mated that China will require at least 
100,000 miles of railways to meet its 
pressing transportation needs. This 
presents probably the most extensive 
undeveloped field for railway enter- 
prise anywhere in the world. Six- 
sevenths of China’s population is con- 
fined to one-third of the area of the 
country, due to lack of the economic 
transportation necessary to the opening 
of vast regions for settlement and 
development. Thus with the resump- 
tion of more favorable internal con- 
ditions and a straightening out of 
China’s national finances, we may 
expect large importations of railway 
materials, which will undoubtedly have 
to be accompanied with importation 
of considerable of foreign capital to 
aid in financing these projects. 
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Table 2 presents a comparison be- 
tween China’s export trade for the 
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7 |Vegetable oils 

8 |Provisions and vege- 
tables 

9 Straw broad 

10 |'Tin 

11 | Wool 

12 | Bristles 

13 |Cattle 

14 (Mats and matting 

15 |Fire crackers 

16 Eggs and egg products 

17 iPaper 

18 |Flour 

19 Peanuts 

20 (Hair, human 

21 |Tobacco, leaf and pre- 
pared 


28 | Vegetable tallow 
29 |Pig iron 
$0 |Lard 


31 [Animal tallow 


32 |Nutgalls 
88 |Antimony 


Note: For the year 1910, one tael is equivalent 
p28 <€ a LEJ tt 


“a t4 it i 
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11,300,000 
7,700,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,500,000 
4,500,000 
4,300,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,500,000 
8,500,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 


3,009,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,700,000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
1,300,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 







1928 Exports 


Eggs and egg products 
Tes 


Feathers 
Vegetable tallow 
Licorice 

Lard 

Umbrellas 


to U. S. gold 80.66 
4 u od 41 20.80 





Per 


Principal Items of |Centof 


Total 
Trade 


170,000,000 


127,400,000 


82,600,000 
29,600,000 
23,000,000 
20,700,000 
20,800,000 


19,100,000 
18,000,000 


4,500,000 
4,500,000 


8,100,000 
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year 1910 and that for the year 1928. 
It will be noted in a perusal of this 
table that many new commodities are 
featured in the 1928 returns which 
did not appear in those for the year 
1910. Probably the most interesting 
development in China’s export trade 
during the past few decades has been 
the advancement of beans and bean 
products to a position of second in 
importance in the whole list of export 
commodities. For 1923 the aggregate 
value of soya beans, bean cake and 
bean oil amounted to taels 127,300,000 
or 15 per cent of the total exports. 
Seventy per cent of China’s soya 
beans are produced in Manchuria. 
The European war was partially re- 
sponsible for the very considerable 
advance in China’s vegetable oil trade. 
Peanuts and peanut oil, sesamun seed 
and sesamun seed oil and wood oil have 
also advanced to places of prorninence 
in China’s list of exports for 1923. 

It is strange that China should be an 
exporter of raw cotton and at the same 
time consume increasingly larger quan- 
tities of foreign cotton. China’s cotton 
is a short staple of kinky fiber, well 
adapted tothe manufacture of blankets, 
hence finds a ready market in the Unit- 
ed States for blanket manufacture. 
Furthermore, Japanese cotton mills 
draw upon Chinese cotton resources for 
short staple cotton for mixture with 
Indian and American cottons. 

During the European war, China 
became an important source of supply 
for certain food products. Eggs and 
egg products, various seeds and nuts, 
frozen meats and wild game, lerd and 
pork, all became prominently id2ntified 
with China’s list of export commodities. 
The egg and egg products trade has 
continued to grow, representing fourth 
now in the list of importance, aggregat- 
ing taels 30,000,000 in value. This 
trade represents probably as many as 
one thousand milion eggs = year. 


There is no poultry industry in China, 
the eggs being collected in small quan- 
tities from market centers to which 
they are carried from the family farms, 
each of which keep but a few hens. 

Incident to the war and more par- 
ticularly to the Russian Revolution, 
China became an important source of 
supply for flour and grains for the 
Siberian population. Thus we witness 
a noticeable increase in exports of 
grains and flour from Manchuria over 
the border into Siberia. The raising 
of the economic level of Japan, at- 
tendant upon the, European War, 
raised the Japanese standard of living 
to such an extent that Japan became a 
much heavier buyer of China’s food 
products. Hence eggs, beef and other 
food products entered far more ex- 
tensively into China’s export trade with 
Japan as a result of the war than 
would have been possible otherwise. 
The disruption of the Russian bristle 
trade with the outside world has very 
materially advanced Chinese bristles in 
markets formerly supplied by Russia. 
It has also meant the substitution of 
black for the white Russian bristles. 

The war, assisted in advancing 
Chinese laces, embroideries and rugs 
to a position of prominence in the 
American market. 

The paint and varnish industry of 
the United States has come to depend 
upon China as a source of supply for 
wood oil which is now used extensively 
in paint and varnish manufacture. 
China’s wood oil exports now amount to 
nearly taels 20,000,000 the bulk of 
which goes to the United States. 

Although China’s exports of pig iron 
and iron ore, tin slabs and antimony 
are gradually increasing, yet the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of 
the country are only at their inception 
and depend to a considerable extent 
upon improved internal communica- 


tions. Probably nothing more clearly 
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indicates China’s present day back- 
wardness in the modern industrial and 
economic sense than does the fact that 
the country consumes only 1/180th as 
much iron and steel as does the United 
States and but 1/80th of the average 
for the world at large. 


CrHia’s TRADE WITH VARIOUS 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


In analyzing the customs returns of 
trade and allocating to various coun- 
tries the shares due them, one is con- 
fronted with the anomalous position 
which the British colony at Hongkong 
occupies in China’s foreign trade. 
Hongkong is merely a trans-shipping 
port. Exports from China to Hong- 
kong are destined to other ports of the 
world, but in the customs returns of 
trade are accredited to Hongkong. 
Similarly imports landed at Hongkong 
and trans-shipped into China are in 
the customs returns of trade accredited 
as imports from Hongkong. This 
assists very materially in giving to 
Great Britain a degree of prominence in 
China’s’ foreign trade to which it is 
not in reality entitled. In a smaller 
way, certain American goods trans- 
shipped from Japan to China are 
accredited to Japan and certain Chinese 
goods shipped to Japan and trans- 
shipped to the United States are 
accredited to Chinese export trade 
with Japan. Making allowance for 
the American trade with China through 
Hongkong we may credit America with 
20 per cent of China’s imports and 30 
per cent of its exports for the year 1923. 
This means that the United States has 
increased its trade with China in the 
ten years from 1913 to 1923 nearly 
fourfold, aggregating in 1928 nearly 
taels 400,000,000 for combined exports 
and imports. The American popula- 
tion in China has increased fourfold 
since 1900, now aggregating 12,000 
with a total of 600 American business 


and professional firms throughout the 
country. The recent enactment of the 
China Trade Act by the U. S. Congress 
is calculated to place American busi- 
ness in China in a position better to 
be able to compete with the concerns of 
other nationalities in this country. 

Japan may be credited with having 
advanced its trade with China nearly 
800 per cent during that period. Dur- 
ing the decade the aggregate foreign 
trade of China increased nearly 100 
per cent. British trade with China 
during that period apparently did not 
keep pace with the general trade in- 
crease. In actual trade with China it 
is difficult to make the readjustments 
necessary on account of the anomalous 
position of Hongkong, but it would 
seem that Great Britain, Japan and 
the United States would, if this read- 
justment were properly made, be 
nearly on a plane of equality in the 
aggregate value of their respective 
trades with the Chinese republic. 
Germany is gradually recovering its 
pre-war position but is still far behind 
the three principal trading countries 
above mentioned. 


SHIPPING TRADE WITH CHINA 


Table 8 sets forth the share taken by 
each nationality in China’s carrying 
trade. It is interesting to note that 
America’s share in this tonnage in- 
creased 680 per cent for 1928 as com- 
pared with the figures for 1918, whereas 
British shipping during this period 
increased but 41 per cent and Japanese 
but 70 percent. During 1923 America 
carried 10 per cent, Great Britain 35 
per cent and Japan 32 per cent. In 
this connection it is necessary again to 
take cognizance of the anomalous 
position of Hongkong. Considerable 
American shipping destined to China 
entered the port of Hongkong. The 
cargo was disembarked there and 
carried on other than American ships 
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TABLE $—Swane Taxeox spy Eacu Narionaurry mov Cara’s Canrrinae TRADE TO AND FROM 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Foreign Import Trade 













Tonnage of Entries—~1928 compared with 1918 


Nationali 
ty Tonnage |Proportion to| Tonnage |Proportion to} Per Cent 









of Entries the Total of 
1923 Tonnage | Inc. or Dec. 
PRENE Gene 2 2,100,926 680% Ine. 
Bec: ieee eee 41.5% “ 
aie Sasa eie G 43,338 200.4% “ 
4. Dutech... -cnae anaes 161,779 218 5% “ 
5. French.... .. ...... 469,450 289, * 
6. German. ... ....... 1,405,086 738% Dee. 
7. Italian... nonusers ananasen | eccna Sh 88,944] 0.40% j... 
8. Japanese... ........; 70% Inc. 
9. Norwegian........... 20% “ 
10. Portuguese.. ........ 179% =“ 
11. Russian.............- 86% Dec 
12: SPRMishsc cas cee: arro adarrre Sheeeite: | eT 006 [oae 
18. Swedish........... had 62% Ine. 
14. Non-Treaty Powers.... 0 4% Inc, 
15. Chinese... 8.87% Dec. 
TOAN nctauaack eah 14,518,224 20,559,065 41.6% Inc. 








Noted increases in Ching’s foreign import trade between 1918 and 1928 were: 


Amean ie Kites 680% in tonnage of entries and 2,2087% in value of imports 
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Noted decreases in China’s foreign import trade between 1918 and 1928 were: 


Germans hence ioure nie la 73% in tonnage of entries an 55% in value of impo 
RUSSIA cs 4004 e ee! a Vows an ee BGC RE ahh * tg ee eC 
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Austria became a Non-Treaty Power after the Great War. Chili did not enter into the foreign 
import trade of China until a commercial treaty was signed in 1928. Polish and Spanish flags made 
their first appearances in China’s carrying trade in 1928. German flags reappeared after the war 
in, 1921. 


to Chinese ports. Hence in the cus- 1918 1928 

toms returns of trade, it was not peas w ae 
accredited to American shipping. The Betich 4015-869 5572944 
following table shows the aggregate Japanese..... .. .. 1,007,807 3,129,156 
net tonnage of steamers entered at Others............... 2,480,143 2,854,981 


Hongkong in 1918 and 1928: Totale ordrea 8,878,806 12,979,088 
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According to the tonnage entries for 
1923 for the port of Hongkong it is 
worthy of note that the average ton- 
nage for American ships entered was 
5800; British 2000; Japanese ships 
9800 and for all others 1400, which is 
further indication of the fact that a 
larger relative American percentage of 
shipping at Hongkong was in trans- 
oceanic bottoms. In the export trade 
of China, the relative position of Amer- 
ica in the carrying trade corresponds 
quite closely with that in China’s im- 
port trade. Probably the most signi- 
ficant phase of the post-war situation in 
China’s shipping trade is the decrease 
of 73 per cent in German shipping in 
1923 from the figures for 1913. It is 
anticipated, however, that during the 
next decade German shipping will 
recover its former position. 


Cuina’s TRADING Ports 


There are 69 treaty ports m China 
in which foreigners may reside, pur- 
chase property and locate business 
establishments. In addition thereto, 
there are eleven trade marts voluntarily 
opened by the Chinese Government to 
foreign trade, but in which foreigners 
may reside, lease premises for busi- 
ness or residential purposes in certain 
designated areas in accord with special] 
regulations governing these voluntarily 
opened ports. Shanghai’s foreign im- 
ports for 1918 represented 41 7/10 per 
cent of the whole import trade of 
China and for 1923, 44 per cent. Tient- 
sin’s in 1918 were 8/76 per cent and in 
1928, 8 per cent; Canton in 1913 held 
5.4 per cent and in 1923, 7.8 per cent; 
Dairen in 1918 held 4.9 per cent and in 
1923, 7.2 percent. In actual aggregate 
increase in import trade during the 
ten years the ports in order of their 
relative importance were: Shanghai, 
Canton, Dairen, Tientsin, Antung and 
Tsingtau. Of these Antung showed 
the greatest percentage of increase and 


Dairen second. Antung’s rapid rise 
in direct import trade may beattributed 
to the especially favored position which 
this port occupies, for the reason that 
rail-borne goods coming down through 
Japan and Korea into China receive a 
special duty consideration of one-third’ 
less than the regular 5 per cent import 
tariff imposition. This special treat- 
ment is estimated to be equivalent to 
the railway freight expenses in trans- 
porting cargo from Japan to Man- 
churia. 

In regard to China’s export trade for 
the years 1918 and 1923 the following 
comments may be of interest: 

(A) For 1913 Shanghai enjoyed 43.8 
per cent of this trade, Canton 18.9 per 
cent, Dairen 7.4 per cent, Harbin 4.6 
per cent, Hankow 4.2 per cent and 
Kaiochow (Tsingtao) 3.2 per cent; while 
for 1928 Shanghai enjoyed 36.8 per 
cent, Dairen 15.1 per cent, Canton 
12 per cent, Tientsin 6.6 per cent, 
Antung 5.6 per cent, Harbin 4.5 per cent 
and Kiaochow (Tsingtao) 8.8 per cent. 

(B) Thus while Shanghai increased 
its relative position in the import 
trade of China, in the export trade it 
enjoyed 7 per cent less of the total 
trade of China, in spite of the fact that 
exports from Shanghai increased during 
the decade by about taels 100,000,000. 

(C) Dairen’s increase from 7.4 per 
cent of China’s export trade in 1918 to 
16.1 per cent with a total increase of 
taels 84,000,000 is distinct evidence of 
the Japanese enterprise in Manchuria. 
In this connection it 1s also worthy of 
note that Antung, which in 1918 had 
about 1 per cent of China’s export trade, 
in 1923 enjoyed 5.6 per cent of this 
trade, with an increase of taels 38,000,- 
000, or over a thousand per cent. The 
especially favored position of Antung 
in duty treatment, whereby one-third of 
the export duty is remitted, is ac- 
countable for considerable of this 
advance, otherwise Dairen would prob- 
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ably have taken a large percentage of 
this trade. 

(D) The fact that Tientsin, which 
in 1918 enjoyed 2 per cent of China’s 
direct export trade, in 1923 claimed 6.6 
per cent of China’s exports, with an 
aggregate increase of taels 42,000,000, 
indicates a tendency on the part of the 
North China ports to enter into direct 
trade with foreign countries rather 
than trans-ship these goods through 
Shanghai. Tientsin’s increase in ex- 
ports for the period under consideration 
amounted to 514 per cent. 


Tue Foreian TRADER IN CHINA 


There is some apprehension on the 
part of foreign concerns engaged in the 
import and export business in China 
that the Chinese will develop import 
and export houses and handle the 
trade direct, rather than through the 
intermediary of the foreign establish- 
ments. Some are inclined to draw 
an analogy between China and Japan 
and contend that because the Japanese 
have developed their own foreign trad- 
ing establishments, that the Chinese 
will do likewise. Cognizance must be 
taken of the fact that China is a huge 
continental country and Japan is a 
maritime country. The Chinese will 
have to develop their internal resources 
before they become a factor themselves 
in direct foreign trade. The United 
States was prior to the Civil War in a 
similar position. There will be more 
for Chinese capital and Chinese enter- 
prise in domestic developments than 
in foreign trade. While Japan has 
developed its mercantile marine reach- 
ing to the corners of the earth and has 
established its banks and trading 
companies abroad, there are no evi- 
dences of a similar development by 
Chinese interests. Thus it will be 
left to the foreign traders to handle 
the larger bulk of China’s foreign 
trade, both imports and exports. 


It is true that conditions in China 
are changing very considerably as 
affecting the operations of the foreign 
traders in that country. The com- 
prador is no longer the all-important 
intermediary between the foreign trad- 
ers and the Chinese dealers. It is no 
longer possible to secure compradors for 
the guaranteeing of 100 per cent of the 
credit accounts of the firm’s business 
with Chinese. Furthermore, it is no 
longer wise to depend entirely upon a 
comprador for contacts with Chinese 
dealers. It is, however, necessary that 
the foreign concern train a corps of 
Chinese assistants as helpful in making 
closer contacts with both the Chinese 
producer and the Chinese consumer. 
The foreign trader may deal through a 
syndicate of Chinese buyers or Chinese 
sellers, but even then he must know 
these buyers and sellers more intimate- 
ly than was necessary a decade or two 


o. 
There is also a marked tendency to 
get away fromthe old idea of the general 
commission import and export house 
and confine one’s activities to a certain 
designated line or allied limes. The 
costs of doing business in China have 
advanced very materially, hence the 
question of overhead has become one 
of greater consideration and importance. 
Service and sales management enter 
into the situation in a much more 
prominent way than they did formerly. 
The increasing number of Chinese news- 
papers and the improved methods of 
reaching the Chinese consuming public, 
make possible a better system of ad- 
vertising. : 
The foreign trader finds it necessary 
now to penetrate further into the in- 
terior both for the sale of his commodi- 
ties and for the purchase of Chinese 
products. Increasingly larger numbers 
of centers are being opened to foreign 
trade and closer contact with the in- 
terior of the country either through 
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trained native assistants or tLrough 
foreign members of the firm is becoming 
more imperative. 

The question of credits is also one 
which is a matter of more concera than 
formerly. Under the old comorador 
system the accounts were guaranteed 
by the comprador which left the foreign 
trader very little responsibility -n this 
direction. Within recent years con- 
ditions have undergone consicerable 
change so that it is advisable to exer- 
cise greater care in safeguarding one’s 
interests in accounts with Chinese 
dealers. 

As China develops modern industries 
and as the purchasing power of the 
masses increases; the country presents 
improved markets for greater verieties 
of commodities, particularly manu- 
factured products. Often, in thas con- 
nection, it is necessary to accompany 
the article sold with expert knowledge 
as to putting it into condition for use. 
This is particularly true as regards 
industrial machinery and equipment. 
Foreign technical skill becomes a 
necessary complement to the successful 
sales of industrial equipment, kut the 
added expense for this service must be 
incorporated in the contract cf sale, 
as the Chinese are not yet appreciative 
of the money value of engineering 
counsel. It is also often necessary to 
share in the financing of some cf these 
projects. 

Thus with the transition of China 
from a mediaeval economic society 
to a modern economic order not only a 
greater variety and larger quartity of 
commodities from the West enter into 
the import trade of China, but caanged 
methods of doing business with the 
Chinese. people are necessary t> meet 
these adjustments. 


PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION 


There is much concern over the 
political situation as affecting foreign 


interests in China. It is true that 
since the war China’s internal political 
situation has become more complex 
and more chaotic. On the other hand, 
the Chinese people are rapidly develop- 
ing a sense of nationalism. Public 
opinion is being crystallized; modern 
education is changing the ideas and 
aspirations of the people and we are 
confronted with what is commonly 
called the New China. Such questions 
as the abolition of extraterritoriality, 
tariff autonomy, the recession of foreign 
concessions, are being agitated with 
greater interest and fervor on the part 
of the thinking masses of China as the 
spirit of nationalism becomes more 
manifest. The China of the 19th 
century is gone and we are to-day 
confronted with a New China, in- 


‘fluenced by the thoughts and aspira- . 


tions of those thousands of China’s 
sons and daughters who during the 
past few decades have enjoyed an 
opportunity of coming into close con- 
tact with the teachings of the Occident. 

In spite of the chaos, turbulence and 
disorder which characterizes China to- 
day, beneath the surface there are 
forces at play which should make for 
a consolidated and well administered 
modern social and economic society. 
It is well to bear in mind that the Chi- 
nese represent a racial homogeneity 
stronger probably than that of any 
other race the world has ever produced. 
The people enjoy a distinctly rich 
heritage in a civilization antedating 
that of any other nation extant. The 
Chinese are naturally industrious. 
There are no indolent elements among 
their hundreds of millions. Society is 
essentially democratic and the lowliest 
seem to possess the potentialities of 
the highest, being separated by lack of 
the opportunity for education or un- 
favorable economic conditions rather 
than by an unbridgeable gulf of mental 
orcasteinferiority. The Chinese makes 
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a splendid mechanic in a modern in- 
dustrial sense. ‘ He can prosper in the 
tropics or in the Arctic regions. The 
grim law of the survival of the fittest 
has operated over a longer period 
among the Chinese than among any 
other peoples, with the result that 
there has been produced in China a 
race with a greater degree of endurance 
under unfavorable physical conditions 
than obtains elsewhere. 

On the other hand it is well that we 
do no overlook the obstacles which 
China must surmount to effect a modern 
economic and social order. The nepo- 
tism incident to that oldest of Chinese 
institutions, the family, offers many 
difficulties to a transition from an 
individual to a corporate society. 
That newer and broader conception, 
the responsibility of trusteeship, so 
essential to the success of modern 
industry and modern government ad- 
ministration, is now only at the in- 
ception of its development in China. 
Yet the Chinese have demonstrated 
their ability to organize effectively and 
to succeed in corporate business. 
Adherence for many centuries to an 


ancient stereotyped system of educa-. 


tion tended to cast the intellect of the 
nation in a mold and to rob the in- 
dividual of initiative or discourage 
independent research. The Chinese 


student is naturally more academic 


than practica’, hence experiences diff- 
culties in putting his modern education 
to practical use. The institution com- 
monly known as “face” militates 
seriously against the young men and 
women starting at the bottom in 
business or industry and blazing a way 
for themselves. The fact that the 
son in a family remains the son of his 
father living under his father’s roof 
and subject to the orders of his father 
during the lifetime of the father has 
also discouraged the development of 
Initiative in the young men of the 


country. In a physical sense, poor 
and lamentably inadequate internal 
communications constitute the greatest 
single obstacle to China’s transition 
from a mediaeval to a modern economic 
and social order. 

However, New China is receptive to 
all the outside world has to offer. It 
is prepared to scrap the old and take 
on the new. It has no old machinery 
or vested interests in a modern sense 
to scrap, hence may take from without 
that which it finds most to its liking. 
It is in a state of flux and what it 
takes from without and the sort of a 
structure which arises therefrom will 
to a considerable degree depend upon 
what is offered and the spirit in which 
it is tendered. The fact which con- 
fronts us is that China to-day presents 
the greatest undeveloped market, in 
a modern trade sense, which the world 
has to offer. The ever rising tide of 
increasing consumption on the part 
of the masses among a people who con- 
stitute one-quarter of the world’s 
population, and who may boast of 
the greatest asset in man-power 
of any nation on the face of the 
earth, is worthy of every possible 
consideration by those peoples who 
would share in the trade of New China. 

To America, the bigger opportunities 
will come with the employment of 
American capital in aiding the Chinese 
to develop their wealth of latent re- 
sources. The Washington Conference 
agreements contemplated assisting the 
Chinese to put their house in order, 
to the end that foreign co-operation 
in a program of reconstruction may 
be facilitated. 


Norm. i tael, Chinese currency, 
For the year 1880 equaled 1 shilling 934 pence 
«6 ét 
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The Natural Resources of Japan 


By Hos Sarro 
Consul General of Japan to the United States 


APAN is meagerly endowed with 
natural resources. An archipelago 
of volcanic islands with a total area of 
less than 142,000 square miles (smaller 
than the state of California), she has 
to rely greatly upon foreign imports 
to feed, clothe and shelter her fifty-six 
million inhabitants. Japan may well 
be likened to the British Isles, minus 
coal, iron and wool. 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


The Japanese are rice-eaters. In 
the face of the stern law of diminishing 
returns, patient tillers of the soil, who, 
in all, represent 6,500,000 families, or 
fifty-two per cent of the total number of 
families in Japan, are producing a 
normal yield (average of five consecu- 
tive years up to 1928) of 59,074,000 
koku! from slightly more than 3,000,000 
cho? of paddy fields. Since per capita 
consumption of rice ranges around 1.1 
and 1.2 koku every year, the domestic 
yield falls short of the demand, and, 
moreover, the brewers crash yearly 
some 8,700,000 koku of the best grade of 
rice into the national beverage of sake. 
So importation of the article irom 
abroad is necessitated, and the general 
tendency is for an increased amount 
every year. | 

Apart from her colonies, i.e. Taiwan 
and Chosen, Siam, French Indo- 
China, British India and China sup- 
plied Japan with 61,300,000 yen worth 
of ricé to fill the deficiency in 1922, al- 
though to be exact, the amount is to be 
subtracted by 1,700,000 yen exported 
to various foreign countries chiefly 
for the use of Japanese residents abroad. 


1 One koku equals 5.11902 bushels. 
2 One cho equals 2.45065 acres. 


Outside of rice, which is by far the 
most important staple product, the 
Japanese farms produce an annual 
yield of the following: 


Average of Five Years Ending 1923 


Koku 
Patle casks mioni Saeco tax 8,704,000 
TRO gid gt than Rae E Seas Rene 7,192,000 
Wheat i854 cn cewe ane aee E teuai 5,488,000 

Average of Five Year: Ending 1922 

Koku 
Soya BeAN 62.56. cec sive eekdledan 3,916,000 
Small red bean.. ............. .. 989,000 
Proso millet................ \.... 1,844,000 
Foxtail millet... a...an auna a’ 800,000 
True WUUOh cs ota snS oasis eeu ee as $28,000 
Buckwheat................0000e 1,088,000 
Indian corm... . oae co ..e eee eeee 741,000 

Kan * 
Sweet potato. . ...........0.. 1,110,731 
POWs E E ETE $26,836,000 
Carols sa encase Che te. TEO eens 649,000 
Rape seed... n... cece cee eee 884,000 


Under the government monopoly 
system, tobacco leaves were produced 
to the amount of 14,923,000 kan during 
the same period. 

Japan is climatically and agronomi- 
cally unfavorable for producing cotton. 
Only 880,000 kan of' crop is registered 
for 1920. Chosen has sometimes been 
considered as a promising field for 
cotton growing, but very little has as 
yet been attained in the enterprise. 
Consequently, Japan has to supply 
her most prosperous industry, cotton 
textile manufacture, with raw materials 
imported from India, the United States, 
China, French Indo-China and a few 
other countries. 

Peculiar to her colonies are such 
products as camphor, sugar and gin- 
seng. The two former articles are 


3 One kan equals 826,783 pounds. 
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produced in Taiwan to the amounts of 
1,281,000 kin* of camphor oil, and of 
6,753,000 kin of sugar. The major 
portion of the world’s demand for 
camphor is supplied by Taiwan, al- 
though the production has been de- 
cidedly curtailed since the World War. 
Again, the production of sugar is not 
sufficient to feed the 50,000 mulls of 
Japan, which import crude sugar freely 
from Java and Sumatra. Ginseng, the 
fabled panacea of Cathay, is almost 
exclusively indigenous to Chosen. It 
is under government monopoly and 
has represented a gross revenue of 
2,000,000 yen in recent years. 

Tea leaves from which is elicited 
“the cordial of nations,” that soft, 
sober, sage and venerable beverage, 
are counted among the main products 
of Japanese soil. About 10,000,000 
kan in weight or 80,000,000 yen in 
value of teas, including green, black 
and Oolong teas, are produced yearly. 

The most important single item in 
the economic life of Japan now is silk. 
It takes the lion’s share of her yearly 
exportation and greatly helps to bal- 
ance her foreign trade by offsetting 
heavy importations in cotton, lumber, 
foodstuffs and machinery. Except in 
the extreme northern parts of the 
island empire, climatic conditions are 
generally favorable to mulberry farms, 
which are found all over the country, 
and now even in Chosen and Taiwan, 
though still in the infantile stage. The 
amount of cocoons produced in Japan 
proper in 1920 represented 6,178,000 
koku, or 584,000,000 yen in value. 

Old Japan knew very little about the 
uses of live-stock. Steeds and coursers 
were invaluable in war and hunting, 
and cows have always been farmers’ 
friends. But milk was seldom used 
as food and the fields were furrowed by 
human labor. Moreover, the tenets 
of Buddhism forbade eating the meat 

“One kin equals 182,277 pounds 


of the “four-legged beasts.” Such 
history has naturally militated against 
the rising of a prosperous live-stock 
industry in the country, but, during the 
last half century, the industry has been 
given impetus by the government and 
in 1920 there numbered 1,534,000 
horses and 1,380,000 cattle, with a fair 
stock of foreign breeds, especially in 
the case of the former. 

Sheep-raising was practically un- 
known in Japan until after the World 
War. It had been thought imprac- 
ticable, if not impossible, to raise sheep 
in Japan, owing to the presence of 
certain vegetation, inimical to their 
health, which grew in meadows all 
over the country. The first attempt 


. to raise sheep in the early eighties 


proved a failure. At present, with the 
encouragement and help of the gov- 
ernment, the industry is showing every 
promise of successful development. 
There are now something like 10,000 
sheep in Japan. 


MINERAL Resources 


A paucity in natural resources is 
shown in Japan’s mineral deposits. 
She sadly lacks those essential materials 
of modern industry, t.e. iron and coal. 

Iron ores found in Japan proper are 
magnetite (including magnetic sand), 
hematite and limonite. Sidelitte occurs 
very rarely. The yearly yield is very 
small, being 378,000 tons in 1918, 
when the steel industry was at the 
zenith of its prosperity on account of 
the war, and registering only 755,000 
tons in 1928. Chosen offers some 
contribution in this mineral to the 
amount of 481,000 tons in 1918 and 
806,000 tons in 1923. But Japan’s 
steel industry has to rely mainly upon 
imported ores and pig irons for the 
maintenance of its activities. Han 
Yeh Ping in South China, and Penhsihu 
and Anshanchan in Manchuria, meet 
the needs in some measure, but the 
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United States is an important purveyor 
of pig and ingot iron. 

Coal is found largely in Hokkaide 
and Kyushu, bituminous and lignite 
most frequently, while anthracite oc- 
curs very rarely. In 1928, 28,949,000 
tons were produced domestically. In 
1923 Japan had to import 1,713,000 
tons of coal from China, Kwantung 
Leased Territory, French Indo-China 
and other countries. This was, how- 
ever, nearly offset by the exportation 
of 1,587,000 tons to China, Hongkong, 
Straits Settlements, the Philippines 
and other countries. Coal from Fushun, 
Yentai and Penhsihu mines in Man- 
churia forms an important part of 
importations from China. 

While the demand for oil is yearly 
increasing, amounting to 38,400,000 
barrels (42 gallons) in 1923, the home 
production is showing a tendency to 
decrease, the figures for the same 
year standing at 1,695,000 barrels, 
necessitating an importation of more 
than an equal amount from the United 
States, Java, Borneo and other coun- 
tries. Japan is hoping to lessen the 
shortage by working wells in northern 
Saghaline, where she has obtained 
concessions from the Soviet Govern- 
ment through the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty of January, 1925. 

Copper is the mineral with which 
Japan is more or less richly endowed. 
The ore occurs mostly in the form of 
chalcophrite and bornite. Before the 
war, Japan was second to the United 
States as a copper exporting country, 
but in the post-war days the cost of 
producing the metal has radically 
increased in Japan—so much so that 
her importation, mostly from the 
United States, exceeds her exportation. 
The figures for 1922 are: production, 
58,780 tons; imports, 22,167 tons and 
exports, 410 tons. 

There are a few gold mines in Japan, 
Taiwan and Chosen, and about $6,000,- 


000 worth of gold is produced yearly. 
Placer beds were discovered at the end 
of the 19th century, but they proved 
to be of no significant value eco- 
nomically. 

Neither is the production of silver 
important, the annual yield averaging 
something like $5,000,000. 

As to other minerals, Japan has lead, 
sulphur, manganese, antimony, tin, 
mercury, arsenic, tunsten, molybde- 
num, etc., but the amount produced is 
insignificant. 

MARINE AND FLuvrat RESOURCES 


Surrounded by water and having 
a coastline of 18,000 miles, Japan has 
learned to exploit her marine resources 
to a remarkable extent. Fishing is the 
occupation of 1,400,000 citizens or 
600,000 family units. Annual catches 
aggregated 246,000,000 yen in 1922, 
and herring, sardines, anchovy, bonito, 
mackerel, tunny-fish, yellow-tails, sea 
breams, flat-fish, cybium, grey-mullet, 
salmon, eels, sea-ears, cuttle-fish, 
squids, crabs, shrimps, prawns and 
lobsters are found in abundance in her 
waters. 

As a form of pelagic adventure may 
be mentioned whaling, which augments 
the Japanese national earnings by 
2,000,000 yen. The hunting of fur- 
seals is under the control of the Inter- 
national Fur-Seal Treaty of 1911. 
The animals on Roben Island number 
each year some 15,000 at the height of 
the season. 

Japanese fishermen do not confine 
their activities to the waters off the 
main island of Japan, but fish in distant 
parts as well. Fishing off Chosen 
accumulates yearly from ten to twenty 
million yen and along the coasts of the 
Maritime Province and Kamchatka, 
the annual catch of salmon, trout, cod 
and crabs is about ten million yen. 
In the Portsmouth Treaty of 1905, 
between Russia and Japan, there was a 
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stipulation allowing the Japanese to 
engage in fishing in those waters, and 
the agreement was substantially re- 
vived in the recent Peking Treaty 
between the two countries. 

In marine products Japan is export- 
ing dried cuttle-fish, canned crabs, sea~ 
weed, fish and whale oil and isinglass 
to the United States, China and other 
Oriental countries. 

Salt is another important item. 
There are some salt ponds in the 
Inland Sea, but climatic conditions 
there are not suitable for using the 
natural heating system and the re- 
sultant high cost of production works 
as a check to further development 
of the industry. In Taiwan a suc- 
cessful beginning in the salt industry 
has been made. In 1923, about 800,- 
000,000 pounds of salt were produced 
in Japan proper, Taiwan adding 118,- 
000,000 pounds for inland consumption. 
There was, however, a deficiency of 
some 252,000,000 pounds, which 
amount was supplied by importation 
from abroad. An arrangement was 
made between China and Japan for the 
importation of Tsingtao salt to the 
latter country, at the time of the 
Washington Conference of 1922. 


Forest RESOURCES 


Japan has nineteen million cho of 
crown, state, communal, temple and 
private forests, yielding some 150,000,- 
000 yen of lumber and 100,000,000 yen 
of fagots yearly. The principal kinds 
of useful trees are cryptomaria ja- 
ponica, pine, picea ajanensis, abies, 
maeoyparis obtusa, serrata, chestnut, 
zelkowa, guercus glandulifera, mon- 
golia oak, paulawnia imperialis, cam- 
phor, ete. 

In spite of assiduous afforestation, 
the area of wocded land is gradually 
dwindling and Japan is now importing 
lumber from the United States, China, 
Siberia and the South Sea Islands. 


In 1924, the year after the Great 
Earthquake, an enormous amount of 
Douglas fir and spruce lumber came to 
Japan from the Pacific Northwest in 
the United States, representing no less 
than 10,000,000 yen in value. 

Among the wild animals indigenous 
to the country are foxes, badgers, 
minks, deer, weasels, otters, sables, 
wolves, bears, ¢tc., but they are not in 
sufficient numbers to be of much 
economic value. There occur very 
few tigers and no aboriginal lions or 
elephants. 


Wartrr-Powrr Resources 


Nevertheless, the dark cloud ož 
economic pessimism in Japan is not 
without its silver lining. The extraor- 
dinary hilliness of Japan leaves her 
only sixteen per cent of the whole land 
as arable, in contrast to Great Britain’s 
seventy-seven per cent, Italy’s seventy- 
six per cent, or Germany’s sixty-eight 
per cent. It does, however, give her 
not only scenic views of surpassing 
beauty, but a possibility of developing 
10,000,000 h. p. of hydro-electricity. 
At present only one-fifth of that 
amount, t.e. 2,000,000 h. p. is being 
generated. Capital invested so far in 
the enterprise aggregates 400,000,000 
yen, of which some portion has been 
supplied by American capitalists in 
the form of loans. 

This is the branch of industry that 
promises untold developments in Japan 
and is expected to be a unique blessing 
to her economic life. 

It is sometimes stated that Japan 
proper may be able to bring 2,000,000 
more cho of land under tillage, but the 
margin of cultivation can be extended 
only at a high cost of production. 
Japan’s economic salvation will have 
to be sought in water,—in reaping and 
utilizing marine products on the one 
hand and in advancing hydro-electric 
enterprises on the other. 
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HINA has been in the process of 
modernizing her education during 
the last two decades, but no greater 
progress has ever been made at any 
time during the period than that of the 
last five or six years. Prior to 1919, 
roughly speaking, education in China 
was on a cross-road of foreign influ- 
ences, owing to the fact that she had 
never possessed as'a background any 
system of schools in the modern sense 
of the term, At one time she had to 
model after the Japanese system; at 
another, the German system; and at 
still another, the American system. 
All these imported models have, how- 
ever, one after another proved very 
unsatisfactory, the reason being that 
after all they do not fit into Chinese 
needs and conditions. It was not 
until very recently that Chinese educa- 
tors and people in general began to 
realize that they must thoroughly study 
and examine their own needs and prob- 
lems before they could adequately 
work out a system of education which 
would be truly Chinese and of real 
service to China. But in order to 
understand fully the effects of this 
realization and of its subsequent de- 
liberations and solutions, as set down 
in the following pages, it will be well 
here to enumerate some of the prepon- 
derant influences that have brought 
about this change. 


1 This article consists of extracts from a pam- 
phlet, Education tn China, written by the same 
authors. 


Tus CHINESE RENAISSANCE 


Perhaps the most profound influence 
is undoubtedly the so-called Chinese 
Renaissance. The Renaissance began 
in 1917 as a “literary revolution,” 
when Dr. Hu Suh and his followers 
declared that the old classical language 
had outlived its usefulness and that Pei- 
hua, or the spoken language, should be 
its legitimate heir. The “literary revo- 
lution” met with astonishing success. 
In spite of the strong opposition on the 
part of the old conservative scholars, 
the younger generation received it with 
overwhelmingenthusiasm. This redis- 
covery of a living language for the 
Chinese has enabled them to produce 
a new literature fitted for the new age, 
has revolutionized elementary school 
reading materials as well as methods of 
teaching them, and has made it possible 
for the popular educational movement 
to go on with its program of eliminating 
the iliterates in the country. 

But the influence of the Renaissance 
is more than this. It is a movement 
through which all the old traditional 
values, including the educational, are 
judged from a new standpoint and with 
a new standard. Only too often, as 
the result of changes, tradition is 
thrown overboard, authority cast aside, 
old beliefs undermined. 

In the words of Dr. Hu, this 


systematization of the national heritage 
is a revival or rebirth of that spirit of 
criticism and research which animated the 
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works of the Han Hsueh scholars of the 
last three centuries. 


In former years China followed her 
neighbors rather blindly, but once 
started on her new program, she sacri- 
ficed at first everything old for the 
new. Gradually, however, she is be- 
ginning to realize that the old is not 
necessarily bad nor the new necessarily 
good. The reaction of the Chinese 
people toward new theories and prac- 
tices is no longer imitative adoption, 
but question, examination, experi- 
mentation and selection. This un- 
doubtedly is a wholesome attitude, 
and its logical outcome in the field of 
education is the creation of a new sys- 
tem which is best fitted for the need of 
a New China. 


INFLUENCE oF FornIGN LEADERS 


In the last few years another influ- 
ence that has had much significance 
upon thought and education in China 
is the bringing together of a host of 
great leaders representing the best of 
other countriesin Chma. John Dewey 
and Paul Monroe, of America, Bertrand 
Russell, of England, Henrich Von Dri- 
esch, of Germany, Painleve, of France, 
and Rabindranath Tagore, of India— 
all have made their visits to China. 
Through their lectures and intimate 
contacts with our intellectual leaders 
and students, they have exerted a great 
influence upon Chinese thought-life. 
Special mention should be made of the 
visits of Dr. Dewey and Dr. Monroe 
because of their unique significance in 
the reconstruction of Chinese educa- 
tion. Dr. Dewey’s pragmatic phil- 
osophy has been one of the guiding 
principles in the reform of our elemen- 
tary education. A number of experi- 
ments have been made in elementary 
education since his visit. His phil- 
osophy has stimulated many students 
of education to work out technique 
and mechanism for their realization. 
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Education as an application and not as 
an acquisition of ideas is the unique 
message brought to us by Dr. Monroe. 
His recommendations, resulting from 
careful investigation in 1921, have 
aroused serious deliberation on various 
problems and hastened especially the 
reforms in secondary education and 
scientific teaching. 


PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


China has had at least four systems 
of schools within the last twenty years. 
The newest one was adopted in 1922, 
as a result of three years’ deliberation 
initiated by the Seventh Conference of 
the National Federation of Provincial 
Educational Associations in 1919. 
There is no space for us to discuss the 
historical development of the system. 
The issues that have been evolved in 
its make-up will be touched upon in 
connection with the discussion of the 
grades and types of schools which 
follows. Since 1922, committees have 
been organized and kept busy in draw- 
ing up new courses of study and curric- 
ula in order to place the flesh upon 
this skeleton. This year (1925) has 
witnessed the completion of all the 
new courses of study except a small 
part in vocational education. These 
courses were voted upon and approved 
by the Tenth Conference of the Na- 
tional Federation of Provincial Educa- 
tional Associations and were submitted 
to the Ministry of Education for pro- 
mulgation. 

In the diagrammatical represen- 
tation of the new system of schools 
adopted by the Twenty-third Ordi- 
nance of the Ministry of Education, 
it will be noted that the left column in 
the diagram represents the standard 
ages at which a student should enter 
the different grades. In practice, how- 
ever, these are to be determined 
according to intelligence, record and 
other considerations. 
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(a) Pre-School and Kindergarten 
Education 


Kindergarten education has been 
given a place in the new system and 
admits children under six years of age. 
The practice schools of the normal 
schools, especially the normal schools 
for women, usually have kindergartens 
attached to them. There are also 
kindergartens conducted by private 
persons and by the missions. But the 
combined number of kindergartens is 
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as yet very small. As kinder- 


garten training gives the children an 
opportunity for active self-expression 
and also for the interaction between 
the child and the teacher, it is very 
necessary to have first adequate in- 
stitutions for the training of kinder- 
garten teachers. The resolution for 
more trained kindergarteners, passed in 
January, 1924, by the Kiangsu Con- 
ference of Educational Administrators, 
is a recognition of this need. The 
Hunan Education Association has also 
this year advocated the establishment 
of more kindergartens in cities and 
towns. The Kiangsu Compulsory Ed- 
ucation Association has even recom- 
mended the adoption of kindergarten 
methods in the lowest grade in the ele- 
mentary schools. 
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Another very encouraging and more 
significant fact is the experiment in 
kindergarten education conducted by 
Professor H. C. Chen, of the National 
Southeastern University. Impressed 
by the fact that the subject-matter and 
methods used in the kindergarten are 
borrowed from foreign countries and 
that some of them may not be suitable 
for Chinese children, he and his staff 
began in the fall of 1928 experimenting 
with the native self-made toys, Chinese 
Mother Goose stories, and other mate- 
rials. He is also trying to make the 
kindergarten a mother-training center 
as well as a center for the education of 
young children. The National Asso- 
clation for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion and Professor Chen have agreed to 
co-operate for the purpose of including 
in the plan an experiment, at the least 
possible cost, for conducting kinder- 
garten education so that it may be 
duplicated in the largest number of 
communities. 


(b) Elementary Education 


According to the new system, at- 
tendance in the elementary school is 
limited to six years, but it may be ex- 
tended for another year in order to 
fit local situations. The elementary 
school is to be divided into the lower 
primary and the higher primary 
grades. The former consists of four 
years and may be established sep- 
arately. 

The courses of study drawn up by 
the Committee of Eighteen for ele- 
mentary schools are shown by the table 
on the next page. 

It is further recommended that there 
should be at least 1080 minutes per 
week for the first two years, 1260 
minutes per week for the third and 
fourth years and 1440 minutes for the 
two higher primary grades. The num- 
ber of minutes are to be distributed 
into suitable periods for_the six days’ 
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Percentage of Time Devoted to Each Subject 


National 


Arithmetic 


Hygiene 
Citizenship 
History . 
Geography 


Nature study 
Gardening 


Industrial arls 
Imagery arts 
Music . 
Physical education 


eee 


work. In village schools the subjects 
may be combined and simplified, but 
the time allotted to national language 
and arithmetic should by no means be 
reduced. 

According to the new system, com- 
pulsory education is temporarily lim- 
ited to four years. If the local cir- 
cumstances are more favorable, the 
period may be extended. The school 
age for compulsory education is left to 
the determination of the different prov- 
inces and special districts ir accord- 
ance with local situations. 

Compulsory education has been 
contemplated by the central authority 
ever since the Tsing Dynasty, but it 
was not until 1920 that the Ministry of 
Education mapped out definite steps 
for its enforcement in different com- 
munities at specific times. The speci- 
fications are as follows: 


(1921) Provincial capitals and open ports. 


(1922) County seats and cities. 
(1928) Towns above five hundred families. 


In Lower Primary Grades | In Higher Primary Grades 


G per cent 
$0 per cent Jar os 

8 ée és 

4 ae t 


10 per cent 


20 per cent g “ 


12 per cent 8 per cenl 


(1924) Towns containing above three hundred 
families. 

(1925 and 1926) Towns containing above two 
hundred families. 

(1927) Villages containing above one hundred 
families. 

(1928) Villages containing below one hundred 
amilies. 


On account of the political dis- 
turbances in recent years, the above 
program has rarely been vigorously 
enforced. The province of Shansi 
alone, however, stands out most prom- 
inently in its achievements. The 
Shansi program had seven steps to be 
completed in seven half-years, from 
1918 to 1921. Although complete 
success has yet to be achieved, the 
latest return of statistics shows that 
more than 72 per cent of the children 
of school age are now in schools. 
Illiterate adults below twenty-five 
years of age are also required to attend 
continuation schools to study common 
‘Chinese, arithmetic, and facts which a 
citizen ought to know. 
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Another phase in connection with 
elementary education which may be 
mentioned here is the village school 
movement. As more than 80 per cent 
of the total population live in vil- 
lages, it is of the greatest importance 
that village education should receive 
our closest attention.” Recently, the 
“ Back-to-the-Country ” movement has 
gathered much strength. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education has created a 
special committee on rural education. 
The Tenth Conference of the National 
Federation of the Provincial Educa- 
tion Associations, which met in Kaifeng 
last October, also devoted considerable 
time to this important matter. The 
Kiangsu Compulsory Education Asso- 
ciation, which met in August in Wusih, 
spent three days in drawing up seven 
practical suggestions for the develop- 
ment of the village schools. Begin- 
nings of special investigations of typical 
village schools in typical communities 
have been conducted by the Kiangsu 
Compulsory Education Association 
and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Education. The re- 
ports, fragmentary as they are, have 
already stirred up great interest in and 
enthusiasm for village education. As 
the average village generally cannot 
support an expensive educational 
system, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Education has 
selected a few village schools, where 
the principals have shown genius in new 
vilage leadership, to conduct experi- 
ments as to the best possible village 
education at the lowest possible cost. 
It is hoped that in the course of a few 
years types or standards of village edu- 
cation can be developed for nation- 
wide adoption. 

The language problem has practi- 


cally been settled, after China’s strug- , 


gle through centuries against the 
diversity of dialects throughout the 
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country. Dr. Hu Suh’s “literary revo- 
lution” has exerted the most profound 
influence on the elementary schools. 
The vernacular language or the “living 
language” is now welcomed by most of 
the elementary schools. The Fengtien 
authority, however, has shown some- 
what its reaction against the use of the 
vernacular language. Kwangtung is 
still hesitating to adopt this change. 
But in the long run, the living vernacu- 
lar language is destined to prevail in 
all the elementary schools. 


(c) Secondary Education 


Attendance at the middle school 
is limited to six years, divided into two 
periods of three years each — the junior 
middle school and the senior middle 
school. The junior middle school 
offers general education, but it may 
give various vocational subjects ac- 
cording to local needs. The senior 
middle school is divided into the gen- 
eral, the agricultural, the technical, the 
commercial and the normal courses. 
These courses may be given independ- 
ently or severally in one school at a 
time. 

In the secondary schools, the credit 
system isadopted. A credit is defined 
as one hour of class work plus prepara- 
tion. Subjects with no preparation 
will have a proportionate reduction in 
credits. The junior middle school re- 
quires the satisfactory completion of 
180 credits for graduation, of which 
164 credits are for required work. 
The required courses of study for the 
junior middle school as drawn up by 
the Committee of Twelve are shown 
by the table on the next page. 

The courses of study drawn up for 
the senior middle school by the 
Committee of Nine are composed of 
three years of study: (1) General 
study required of all students should 
occupy about 48 per cent of the credits; 
(2) studies required of students who 
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Credits 


Subjects 































Citizenship . 6 
Social History.. ... 8 
Geography... 8 
and National Language . $2 
Tilecatnie Foreign Language. 36 
Mathematics . . .. . 30 
Nature Study i ee 8 16 
Drawing . 
Arts Manual Arts . : 12 
Music . 
Physical Physiology and Hygiene 4 
Education |Physical Exercises ... 12 
Total. 164 


take the course of the special group 
vary with the course of the group; 
(8) pure elective studies should not 
exceed 20 per cent of the credits. The 
vocational courses of study for the 
senior middle school have not yet been 
published. The liberal courses of 
study are of two groups: that of the 
Arts and Social Science group and 
that of the Mathematics and Natural 
Science group. These two courses of 
study are shown by the tables on the 
next page. 

Secondary education, as pointed out 
by Dr. Paul Monroe after his general 
survey of Chinese education in 1921, is 
the weakest spot in the entire Chinese 
educational system. Since then, two 
national organizations, the Chinese 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education and the Chinese 
Federation of Secondary Education, 
have given much time to the study of 
different phases of this grade of educa- 
tion. The attention of the adminis- 
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trators as well as of the secondary 
school teachers and officers has also 
been concentrated in this direction. 
Some of the more important problems 
and tendencies in regard to the present 
day Chinese secondary education may 
be briefly mentioned here. 

First, the improvement of scientific 
teaching in the secondary schools now 
occupies a most important place in the 
mind of the students of education and 
also of the secondary school officers 
and teachers. Of all the weak spots 
in the secondary schools, the weakest 1s 
the teaching of science. Here science 
has been taught through lectures and 
textbooks with very little opportunity 
for the students to engage actively in 
laboratory work. Scientific study that 
results in the function of an experi- 
mental attitude and in the acquisition 
of effective control of nature has been 
greatly neglected. In view of this 
fact, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Education sent an 
invitation through Dr. Paul Monroe 
to Professor G. R. Twiss, of Ohio 
State University, to make a special 
study of scientific teaching in China 
and make recommendations for im- 
provement. Professor Twiss, after a 
careful investigation of 187 schools in 
ten provinces, left with us a most com- 
prehensive report with constructive 
recommendations, which is now in 
process of publication. 

It is also very encouraging to men- 
tion that the Science Society is includ- 
ing the improvement of the teaching of 
science as a part of its regular work. 
This Society has among its members 
nearly all the prominent students of 
science in this country and will be able 
to exert great influence in the promo- 
tion of scientific education. Kiangsu 
Province has been selected as a starting 
point for their investigation and ex- 
perimentation. 

Another subject that has received 
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A. Covnses or STUDY ror THE Arts AND Socar Scrmnce Group 

























Subjects Credits 
1. Nations] Language. . . . . gt. espe tacans 16 
2. Foreign Language . tor iy A a ee 16 
8. Philosophy of Life. . ee 4 
E na 4. Social Problema... . oe oe 6 
me 5. History of Civilization... 6 
i 6. General Principles of Science 6 
7. Physical Education ... 10 
1. Special Chinese Literature . 8 
3 2. Beginner's Psychology - . 3 
E js. Beginner's Logic ......... 8 
Group ® | 4. One course of Social Science. . 4 at least 
Requirements; ™ | 5. One course of Natural Science o or Mathematics. 6 at least 


32 or more 





Pure Electives . 


Total. 


B. Courses OF STUDY FOR MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL SCIENCE GROUP 



















Credits 

1. National Language . 16 
2. Foreign Language.. . 16 
8. Philosophy of Life 4 
General 4, Social Problems.. . 6 
Requirements | 5, History of Civilization . 6 
6. General Principles of Science .. 6 
7. Physical Education .. . . 10 
1, Trigonometry 3 
2. Senior Geometry 8 
3. Senior Algebra 6 
4. Analytic Geometry 8 
5. Mechanical Drawing .. 4 

6. Physics, Chemistry, Biology (any tv two of the ‘three subjects 

with six credits for each) . 


Pure electives. 


Total. 
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much attention in recent years is the 
teaching of the national language in the 
secondary schools. This important 
subject previousty has been taught in 
a very unscientific and uninteresting 
way. Teachers without training in 
education and psychology have had to 
rely on the pour-in and word-by-word 
‘ methods. For the first time, national 
attention was called to the needed 
reform in teaching this subject when 
Dr. Hu Suh read his paper on the 
“Teaching of Chinese Language and 
Literature” at the Tsinan Conference 
of the National Federation of the 
Provincial Education Associations In 
1922. Following Dr. Hu’s address, 
there have been more than thirty arti- 
cles written on the improvement of 
teaching Chinese, most of which have 
been published in the last two years. 
The discussions are now passing from 
that of a subjective and empirical na- 
ture to an objective and experimental 
basis. The place of the vernacular 
language in secondary schools is differ- 
ent from that in the elementary schools. 
The tendency is to have less and less 
vernacular language as the students go 
along and each decrease is made up by 
the classical language. 

The second tendency is the increas- 
ing emphasis on school discipline in the 
secondary schools. Since the May- 
Fourth movement, there has been much 
relaxation in school discipline. Many 
principals and teachers have simply 
lost control over their students. A re- 
action has, however, set in during the 
last two years. On the one hand, 
there is a tendency toward negative 
control, prohibiting the students from 
participating in a number of activities 
in which they have hitherto taken an 
active part. On the other, the students 
are encouraged to organize themselves 
for self-control, naturally under the 
supervision of the school authority. 
Many forms have now been tried to 
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substantiate these two tendencies, and 
there is every hope for the improved 
conduct of the students. 

The third tendency is the national- 
istic feeling that has found expression 
in a very strong opposition to foreign 
languages as a required study in the 
junior middle schools. Although 
thirty-six credits have been put down as 
a requirement for foreign languages, yet 
in the presence of such vigorous attacks 
it is questionable whether such a stand- 
ard can be maintained in the future. 

The fourth tendency is the increas- 
ing emphasis on vocational training in 
the secondary schools. As shown by 
the entrance examination statistics of 
the National University of Peking 
and the National Southeastern Univer- 
sity at Nanking, less than ten per cent 
of the applicants could be admitted, 
and this ratio has remained for the 
last few years without much change. 
The vocational advocates feel it im- 
perative that the preparatory nature of 
the secondary schools should be greatly 
reduced. The schools have answered 
this call by adopting more vocational 
courses. Just how these courses can 
fit the students for work and furnish 
them with life positions is a question 
whose satisfactory answer is yet to be 
sought. 

The fifth tendency is the segregation 
of sexes in the secondary schools. 
Some middle schools have tried the 
coreducational system in recent years. 
But these are very few in number. 
Despite the fact that there is a favor- 
able attitude toward co-education in 
institutions of higher learning and in 
the elementary schools, there is a 
decided opposition to co-education in 
the middle schools. Hunan in March 
and Shangtung in August of this year 
have actually prohibited the middle 
schools from becoming co-educational. 
Kiangsu takes a milder attitude. It 
authorizes the normal schools for men 
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to admit women students and permits 
city middle schools to become co-edu- 
cational on the condition that adequate 
provisions are made. 


(d) Higher Education 


According to the new system of 
schools, 
the institutions for higher learning may 
consist of several colleges or of one college. 
Attendance at the college or university is 
limited to four or six years. 


At the top, there is the post-graduate 
school, which is an institution of re- 
search for college and university gradu- 
ates and students similarly prepared. 

The following tables will give some 
idea as to the extent of higher educa- 
tion in China: 
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Chancellor Tsai’s statement as an indi- 
cation of the first tendency in scientific 
research. He says: 


The university is not merely intended to 
offer ready-made courses for students to 
attend at fixed hours, but primarily to be an 
institution for corporate work in scientific 
research. And by research I mean not 
merely the introduction of European cul- 
ture, but original contribution on the basis 
of what is already done in the West; not 
merely the preservation of our national 
cultural heritage, but seeking by means of 
methods of scientific research to show what 
that heritage has actually been. 


The second tendency which may be 
mentioned is the demand for aca- 
demic freedom, for no scientific thought 
and research can ever be properly de- 
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A few more universities have been 
added to this list this year and the 
more important among them are the 
Kwangtung Government University 
and the Northwestern University at 
Shensi. 

As to the modern tendencies of Chi- 
ne se university education, we may take 


veloped if exterior interference is too 
strong. Government intervention has 
always been resented and repelled by 
the institutions of higher learning. 
This year, when the Ministry of Educa- 
tion announced the new university 
regulations, severe opposition was en- 
countered from the professors of the 
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National University of Peking, and 
the rules were finally withdrawn. 

There is also a tendency for closer 
co-operation on the part of the univer- 
sities and colleges in the country. In 
July, 1924, when the National Asso- 
clation for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation met in Nanking, a Chinese 
Federation of Universities was for- 
mally organized, dealing with problems 
of common interest in regard to higher 
education. It is believed that such an 
organization, if properly functioned, 
will raise the general standard of uni- 
versity work. 

A fourth tendency is the extension 
of higher education to women. Most 
of the Chinese universities have opened 
their doors to women and have been 
made co-educational. The Peking 
Higher Normal College for Women has 
also been promoted to the university 
rank. 

Finally, there is an abnormal in- 
crease of private colleges. In Peking 
alone, about ten private colleges came 
into existence during the fall of 1924. 
Similar conditions may be found in 
other big cities. The government, 
however, has refused to recognize 
those institutions, the purpose of whose 
existence is questionable. 


(e) Trade and Vocational Education 


Vocational education has been given 


an important place in the new system 
of schools. 


The curriculum of the elementary schools 
may include pre-vocational training... . 
The junior middle school . . . may carry 
on various vocational courses.... The 
senior middle school is divided into the 
general, the agricultural, the technical, the 
commercial and the normal courses (do- 
mestic science being added later).... The 
year limit and the standing of the voca- 
tional schools may be determined in accord- 
ance with local needs and situations. 


On the basis of these provisions, the 
Committee on the Courses of Study for 
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Vocational Education has spent three 
years in drawing up sixteen different 
courses of study. These are practically 
completed. Beside the pre-vocational 
course in elementary schools and special 
vocational courses in colleges, three 
steps of vocational education have been 
worked out: (1) vocational courses for 
graduates of four-year lower primary 
schools; (2) vocational courses for 
graduates of the six-year elementary 
schools; (3) vocational courses for 
graduates of junior middle schools. 

In regard to the distribution of time 
for practice and non-vocational studies, 
the Federation of Vocational Schools 
has made the following recommenda- 
tions which have been duly accepted: 
(1) The time allotment for practice 
should not be less than that for class 
work, which should be from eighteen to 
twenty-four hours per week. (2) The 
subjects of study in vocational schools 
should be of three kinds; the voca- 
tional, subjects as pre-requisites to vo- 
cational, and the non-vocational. The 
non-vocational subjects should occupy 
at least 20 per cent of the total time 
allotment. 

Among the important developments 
of vocational education in recent years, 
we may mention the following: Sze- 
chuan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Chekiang 
and Fukien have promulgated plans for 
the reconstruction of vocational educa- 
tion according to the new system. 
Shansi has organized a provincial com- 
mittee on vocational education and ap- 
pointed one supervisor for each of the 
twenty educational districts to take 
charge of vocational education, com- 
pulsory education, and popular edu- 
cation. Yunnan has set aside the 
tobacco tax for the development of 
vocational education. Hupeh has or- 
dered all the counties to appropriate 
20 per cent of the educational fund for 
the promotion of vocational training. 
The One-Week Campaign for Voca- 
tional Guidance conducted in Shanghai, 
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Nanking, Tsinan and Wuchang has 
aroused much interest in this type of 
education. Lastly, the Ministry of 
Education has ordered all the girls’ 
middle schools to offer practice op- 
portunities for domestic science. There 
is also a special fund raised by the 
National Association of Vocational 
Education for the special purpose of 
promoting vocational education for 
girls. 
(f) Misstonary Education 


According to the statement of Dr. 
Wallace, the Associate General Secre- 
tary of the China Christian Educa- 
tional Association, it is probable that 
the total number of students in the 
Protestant missionary institutions at 
present is nearly 800,000, and the 
number is still increasing. The col- 
lege students have increased in the four 
years from 1920 to 1924 by 76 per cent. 
Archbishop Celso Costantini gives 
258,958 as the number of students 
under the training of the Catholic 
churches. Thus, out of every hundred 
students in China, there are eight in 
the missionary schools. 

The outstanding event of the year 
in regard to missionary education has 
been the organization of the China As- 
sociation for Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. This Association has appointed 
a Council to act as an ad interin body, 
also as the Council of Higher Education 
of the China Christian Education 
Association, thus linking up higher 
education with other activities of the 
latter organization. Rev. E.C. Loben- 
stine, the Council’s Secretary, is now 
engaged in making a study of the in- 
stitutions, particularly with reference 
to their financial position and the pos- 
sibilities of co-ordinating their efforts. 
The chief purpose of the Council is to 
enable the Christian institutions of 
higher learning with their limited re- 
sources to make the most effective con- 
tribution to the needs of China. 
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Missionary education, despite its 
good record, has been attacked on three 
different grounds. First, it is fre- 
quently charged that these Christian 
institutions are entirely under foreign 
control. Even qualified Chinese Chris- 
tians are rarely given opportunity for 
holding responsible positions. Sec- 
ond, there is much opposition to the 
teaching of religion to young children 
who are not mature enough to make 
intelligent decision for themselves. 
Finally, there is serious suspicion on 
the part of the Chinese that the mis- 
sions are organizing a system of Chris- 
tian education parallel to the Chinese 
government system, which might be- 
come in time an irreconcilable group 
within a larger group. 

As a result we have witnessed two 
successive attacks on missionary educa- 
tion in the two national educational 
conferences held in July and October of 
1924. The more conservative Chinese, 
however, think that in this transitional 
stage, missionary education of the more 
liberal type does have a unique contri- 
bution to make by way of supplement- 
ing the government in providing wider 
educational opportunities for the stu- 
dents and setting up a better example in 
school discipline. They also believe 
that missionary education should be 
more socialized, liberalized and made 
more Chinese. Finally, they feel that 
the missions would be able to make a 
better contribution if they would con- 
centrate their efforts and resources in a 
few institutions of higher learning, and 
not attempt to establish secondary and 
elementary schools of inferior calibre. 
They believe that secondary and ele- 
mentary schools of a purely experi- 
mental nature might be opened by the 
rnissions as well as by other private 
agencies, but that any attempt to 
multiply them and build a system 
out of them is bound to conflict 
sooner or later with the government 
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Education in Japan" 


By Hon. Ienacto VILLAMOR 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippines 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


T~ the study of the causes which have 
contributed to the rapid develop- 
ment and transformation of Japan, the 
fact that the Japanese people have 
assimilated the sciences, arts and in- 
dustries of Western peoples saould be 
mentioned. They established public 
schools, organized a system of instruc- 
tion, founded colleges and universities 
and adopted American and European 
methods to the extent that was possi- 
ble under the special conditions and 
circumstances of the country. Their 
experience, therefore, as an Oriental 
people, should be interesting to us, and 
the study of their educational institu- 
tions instructive. 

In this monograph I shall summarize 
my observations on education in that 
empire in its different aspects: elemen- 
tary, special, technical (commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture), secondary and 
university education. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


According to the Japanese system of 
education, children from thei sixth 
year enter the primary schools to re- 
ceive for six years an elementary edu- 
cation in morality, Japanese reading 
and writing, arithmetic, Japanese geog- 
raphy and history, drawing, music and 
physical culture. Upon the comple- 
tion of this elementary education, the 
students are admitted to the middle 
schools, to receive secondery educa- 

l The following article was wr:tten by the 
author as a result of his survey of Japanese 
educational conditions while he was President 
of the University of the Philippines. The study 
was made for the purpose of comparing the 


Japanese educational system with. that of the 
Philippines. 


tion for a period of five years in the 
following subjects: morality, Japanese 
and Chinese literature, one foreign lan- 
guage (English, German or French), 
geography, history, mathematics, nat- 
ural sciences, physics and chemistry, 
principles of law and economy, draw- 
ing, singing and gymnastics. 

Moral and military education occupy 
a great part in the plan of the system of 
public education in the whole empire. 
Education 1s compulsory during the en- 
tire school age, after which the young 
men enter active military service for 
two years and then join the reserves. 
The method of teaching is essentially 
objective. To give the children an 
idea of how a street car runs and how 
useful it is, the teachers take them on 
car rides; take them to the wharves, 
railroad stations, etc., to give them an 
idea of ships and trains. They take 
them on excursions to commercial es- 
tablishments, factories, fairs, historic 
places, or to the monuments of their 
national heroes. Thus is kept alive 
the enthusiasm of the youth for all 
that is genuinely Japanese. More- 
over, special attention is given to mili- 
tary education. From the primary to 
high school classes, all the pupils per- 
form military drill under the command 
of a physical instructor. Military 
discipline is a part of the character of 
that people, and, thanks to it, every- 
thing is done in perfect order. With 
what respectful attitude a young man 
approaches an old man! University 
students do not pass by a professor 
without reverently bowing to him, and 
whenever spoken to, if seated, they 
rise, taking off the cap which they 
wear as part of their uniform. 
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Thanks to this discipline, made vig- 
orous by obedience and the habit of 
sacrifice which characterizes Japanese 
society, the principle of authority, 
which begins with the Emperor and 
ends with the policeman, is unalterably 
maintained, and thus their orders are 
obeyed without protest. To the same 
civic virtue of the Japanese people 
their rapid progress can be traced. 
For example, when the Mikado, after 
the bombardments of Shimonoseki and 
Kagoshima, which opened Japan to 
forelgn commerce, made the people 
understand that the only way for them 
to be able some day to face the West- 
ern powers was to take hold by means 
of constant study of their sciences, arts 
and industries, hundreds of Japanese 
immediately went to the most powerful 
countries of Europe and America to 
learn their discipline and their methods, 
particularly military science and tac- 
tics, and to observe the workings of 
their mstitutions. According to Laf- 
cadio Hearn, there were pathetic cases 
of young men who lost their health 
and even their lives in their anxiety to 
equip themselves with higher learning 
which their mental power could not 
grasp, and there were beautiful ex- 
amples of boys and girls who, after 
earthquakes and panics, used the de- 
tached roofs of their ruined homes as 
slates for their school work, together 
with pieces of chalk that had fallen 
down. 

What I am going to relate seems in- 
significant, but 1t shows the discipline 
of that people. Frequently, travelers 
take jinrikishas, forming a party of 
some length. The kurumaya, who is 
at the head, is considered by his com- 
panions as the leader and they follow 
him at all times during the trip. It 
was striking to note that not one of 
them dared to go ahead of another 
after the march began. If the man in 
front walks rather slowly, the next one 
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helps him, but never tries to outstrip 
him. Thus the kurumayas forming the 
caravan are united, they help each 
other when necessary, and thus avoid 
injuries to pedestrians. 

Another thing about the kurumayas: 
In railroad stations and public squares 
it will be observed that they do not try 
to take away the passengers from one 
another; the one nearest to the man who 
needs a jinrikisha steps forward and the 
others leave him alone without snatch- 
ing away from him the benefit of his 
work. Thus diligence is rewarded, for 
naturally the most diligent kurumayas 
who arrive first at the waiting stations 
occupy the best places. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Students who have finished their 
studies in the middle schools are eligible 
for admission to special colleges where 
elementary training in agriculture, 
commerce and industry is given. ‘They 
may also be admitted to the special 
colleges of art, music and foreign lan- 
guages, and even to certain professional 
colleges of not very high standard. 

Without including the military and 
naval schools, the normal schools, and 
the high schools for women, there are 
special schools of fine arts, music and 
toreign languages, and elementary 
schools of commerce, agriculture and 
industry in all their branches. 

(a) In speaking of artistic education, 
it should be noted that what is most 
remarkable in Japan is her great de- 
velopment industrially. The Japanese 
are great lovers of painting and great 
impetus has been given to their indus- 
tries through applying this art to the 
needs of modern life. By creating 
a market for the articles thus painted, 
such as fans, pictures, postal cards and 
a thousand other things of this kind, 
we are making possible the continuous 
expansion and development of Jap- 
anese art. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


The Imperial School of Fine Arts 
offers many things which we should 
study in connection with our School of 
Fine Arts. The school is situated in 
Uyeno Park near the imperial museum 
and the library. In this school com- 
plete training is given to those who 
desire to take up an artistic career, and 
there is a special course for those who 
aspire to become teachers of drawing 
in middle or similar schools, whether 
public or private. 

For artistic professions there are 
seven departments; Japanese vainting, 
European painting, sculpture, drawing, 
modeling, engraving (high end bas- 
relief) lacquering, lithography and 
photography. 

The course of study in each depart- 
ment lasts four years, aside from 
a preparatory course. Only graduates 
of middle schools are admitted, if they 
possess the other qualifications re- 
quired by the regulations. In the 
school there are twenty-three profes- 
sors, ten assistant professors, fifteen 
lecturers, three instructors in athletics, 
and six assistants. There are about 
450 students in all the departments. 
It receives an annual appropriation 
from the Imperial Government for its 
expenses and obtains money from dona- 
tions, sales of articles produced by the 
school, matriculation fees, etc. 

How Japanese painting has such an 
influence on the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the country is 
easy to understand. The Japanese 
people, being of curious temperament, 
like to behold the beauties of nature, 
and for this reason the gardens, parks, 
museums, cascades, lakes and hills are 
always full of visitors who observe and 
imitate everything. Their flowers, 
their landscapes, their mountains, their 
historic figures are reproduced in a 
thousand ways in fans, kimonos, 
screens, cups, dishes, vases, tapestries, 
paintings, etc. The importance given 
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to the study of these subjects is such 
that there is a department—the de- 
partment of Japanese painting, which 
is one of the most important in the 
school—where painting with a stamp 
characteristically Japanese, which can- 
not be mistaken for any other kind of 
painting, is taught, and where the main 
task of the students consists in copying 
natural plants with their flowers, 
backgrounds, etc. In the department 
of sculpture there are models of the 
great European masters, and students 
also copy from natural models. In the 
departments of lithography and pho- 
tography the school is thoroughly up- 
to-date. The artistic lacquer articles 
challenge special attention, but Fili- 
pinos who have gone to Japan to special- 
ize in this industry have been unable to 
discover its secret, which is kept with 
steadfast caution. 

In order to turn out good artists, the 
Imperial School admits only those who 
have finished the middle school courses 
and further requires the completion of 
regular courses, in order that the proper 
diploma may be issued. The student 
in this school, like the attendant of any 
other center of higher education, wears 
a university uniform and pursues his 
studies with the same regularity ob- 
served in an industrial school, for ex- 
ample. A student registers with the 
determination of following an artistic 
profession. 

(b) We will now consider another 
special school, the Academy of Music, 
located in Tokyo. This academy is 
designed not only for the study and 
teaching of native and foreign music, 
but also to prepare music teachers for 
public schools. ‘There are two courses 
of study: the principal and the normal 
courses, the latter being divided into the 
“A” normal course and “B” normal 
course. Besides, there are preparatory, 
post-graduate, and elective courses. 
The period of study extends from three 
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to five years in the principal courses; 
three in the “A” normal course, and 
one in the “B” normal course; two in 
the preparatory course; from two to 
three in the post-graduate course; and 
five in the elective course for one sub- 
ject. 

The subjects given in the different 
courses of study are as follows: 

In the preparatory course: Ethics, 
singing, music for solo instruments 
(piano, organ or violin), elements of 
music, Japanese, foreign language (Eng- 
lish or German), and gymnastics. 

There are two departments in the 
principal course, vocal and instru- 
mental. The subjects given in the 
vocal department are ethics, singing 
(solo and choral), piano, harmony, 
elemental forms of music, history of 
music, Japanese and foreign language 
(English or German), and gymnastics. 


In the instrumental department: ethics, 
music for solo instruments (piano, organ, 
violin, viola, violoncello, contrabass, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, bombardon, trom- 
bone or trumpet), choral singing, instru- 
mental music (chamber music and orches- 
tral practice), harmony, elementary forms 
of music, history of music, Japanese, foreign 
language (English or German) and gymnas- 
tics. 

The post-graduate course is divided into 
three departments—the vocal, the in- 
strumental, and the composition depart- 
ments. The subjects given in each de- 
partment are: 

Vocal department: vocal music (solo and 
choral singing), piano, foreign language 
(English or Italian), native and foreign 
literature and esthetics. 

Instrumental department. music for 
solo instruments (piano, organ, violin, 
viola, violincello, contrabass, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, bombardon, trombone or 
trumpet), instrumental music (chamber 
music and orchestral practice), foreign 
language (English or German), esthetics 
and acoustics. 

Composition department: theory of 
music, piano or choral singing, foreign 
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language (English or German), native and 
foreign literature, esthetics and acoustics. 

“A” class normal course: ethics, singing, 
music for solo instruments (organ or piano), 
elements of music, harmony, history of 
music, pedagogy, method of teaching music, 
Japanese, English, gymnastics and games. 

“B” class normal course: ethics, singing, 
organ, elements of music, method of teach- 
ing singing, Japanese, gymnastics and 
games. 


About 200 students, a majority of 
whom are women, are enrolled in the 
Tokyo Academy of Music. This is the 
only school in Japan where coeducation 
is permitted. 

It is observed that musically the 
Japanese are not so far advanced as in 
other studies, but in spite of this one 
can see the great interest which is being 
taken in this branch of study. With- 
out abandoning, but on the contrary, 
always improving their national airs, 
they are beginning to familiarize them- 
selves with Italian and German music; 
in the schools the students are taught 
Western songs and there are already 
young men and women who sing Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn or Mozart (Fi- 
garo); or play the compositions of 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, on the 
piano; or the creations of Berriot, God- 
dard, Bach, on the violin. 


TECHNICAL COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


That the study of commerce is wide- 
spread in the whole Empire is shown by 
the number of commercial schools. In 
Japan there are five higher commercial 
schools established by imperial ordi- 
nance and supported by the Imperial 
Government, except that of Osaka, 
which receives a subsidy from the 
municipality of Osaka. These schools 
are found in Tokyo, Kobe, Yamagachi, 
Nagasaki and Osaka. 

The Kobe Higher Commercial 
School, founded in 1908 by Imperial 
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Order No. 98, series of 1902, lies to the 
east of the city on a hill not far from 
Nunobiki Waterfall, from which the 
Tansan factory gets its water supply. 
This institution. like others of its kind, 
is under the control of the minister of 
education and has the same curriculum 
as that of Tokyo. The school has 
fourteen Japanese professors, one assist- 
ant professor, eight lecturers, five in- 
structors, and eight professors of for- 
eign languages. It has 600 students 
who pay 30 yens for matriculation. It 
also has eight large buildings, one com- 
mercial museum and one large library 
with 10,500 volumes in Japanese or 
Chinese and 5649 volumes in foreign 
languages. 

The Higher Commercial School of 
Tokyo is under the control of a director, 
advised by a board of councilors. It 
has thirty-four professors, thirteen as- 
sistant professors, and ten clerks, 
There are 1200 students, which number 
constitutes only one-third of the appli- 
cants. The students pay matricula- 
tion fees, this being the case with other 
schools and universities which I have 
visited. They are admitted after a 
competitive examination of all appli- 
cants who possess the qualifications re- 
quired by the rules, which qualifica- 
tions are by no meansfew. The list of 
subjects taught is as follows: 


In the preparatory course: commercial 
ethics, Japanese writing and composition, 
mathematics, bookkeeping, applied phys- 
ics, applied chemistry, elementary law, 
fundamental principles of economics, Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, German, Italian, 
Chinese, Russian, Korean and gymnastics. 
As for the foreign languages, English is 
obligatory, the others being elective. Of 
course, in order to be admitted to the pre- 
paratory course, one must be a middle 
school graduate. 

For the regular course, the following 
subjects are given in three years: commer- 
cial ethics, commercial correspondence, 
commercial arithmetic, commercial geog- 
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raphy, commercial history, bookkeeping, 
mechanical engineering, commercial prod- 
ucts, economics, finance, statistics, private 
law, insolvency law, administrative com- 
mercial law, international law, languages 
(those of the preparatory course), commer- 
cial science, commercial practice and gym- 
nastics. 

Graduates who wish to obtain a higher 
professional degree have to study the fol- 
lowing subjects for two more years; eco- 
nomics, civil law, commercial law and 
comparative commercial law, public law, 
international law, economie conditions of 
the Orient, history of modern diplomacy, 
penal law, English and other foreign lan- 
guages, banking, exchange and communica- 
tions, Insurance, commercial economy and 
consular service. 


The enumeration of these subjects, 
together with the fact that in 1906 
there were in Japan fifty-two similar 
schools, and fourteen others of less im- 
portance, will show the great emphasis 
which is given there to commercial 
studies. By thus cultivating business 
spirit, that country has formed great 
merchants who with the great man- 
ufacturers are daily promoting the 
progress of Japan. Besides the labo- 
ratories and libraries, the Higher Com- 
mercial School of Tokyo has a great 
commercial museum which the students 
visit every day under the direction of 
the proper professor, who explains to 
them the subjects which they wish to 
study. In it are arranged and ex- 
hibited all the things which are the ob- 
ject of commerce all over the world. 
Nearly all nations are beautifully 
represented. 

Among the different departments of 
the school one’s interest is specially 
aroused by the department of commer- 
cial scientific investigation, where all 
the works on commerce and commer- 
cial magazines, articles, statistics, daily 
reports of the press, etc., are systemat- 
ically catalogued by subject so that 
any professor or student who wishes to 
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write on any subject can have all the 
data which he needs. 


TECHNICAL INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


Industrial studies are as extensively 
and intensively given in Japan as com- 
mercial courses. In addition to fifty- 
seven elementary industrial schools in 
the year 1906, the majority of which 
were for weaving, there were thirty 
higher schools of technology, estab- 
lished by prefectures and subprefec- 
tures and by some private citizens. 
The departments usually established in 
such schools are civil engineering, metal 
work, ship building, electrical engineer- 
ing, carpentry, drawing and decorative 
arts. Of the nine colleges of technol- 
ogy maintained by the department of 
education, the Higher Technological 
School of Tokyo deserves special 
mention. 

The Higher Technological School of 
Tokyo is a model industrial school. It 
has eight departments: dyeing, weav- 
ing, ceramics, applied chemistry, elec- 
tricity, electrical chemistry, mechanical 
engineering and architecture. The 
course is for three years and one must 
be a middle-school graduate in order to 
be admitted to this school. But there 
are also three-year courses for appren- 
tices, to which those who pass special 
examination may be admitted. About 
1000 students attend this school of 
technology, where all kinds of mdus- 
tries are taught: leather, crystal, porce- 
Jain, perfume, etc. The textile de- 
partment is worthy of specia} mention. 
It has all the necessary machinery, 
from the cleaning of the cotton, linen, 
silk or wool, as the case may be, to its 
washing and ironing, ready for sale. 

As I have said, these industrial 
schools are the ones that accelerate the 
progress of the people. The country 
produces all it needs and more. What 
they cannot make by their own inven- 
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tion, they imitate from Europeans and 
Americans, but they are always pro- 
ducing. Only to mention toys, in- 
genious toys, it is hard to estimate what 
is produced there. This is true not 
only in the great factories, but there are 
an infinite number of small producers 
who have graduated from the indus- 
trial schools. Their products are so 
considerable and so varied that it is in- 
credible to understand how they man- 
age to sell them. In their commercial 
streets one wonders how a market can 
be found for the various stores, res- 
taurants and stands of allkinds. There 
are no public markets, indeed, they are 
not necessary, for every business street 
is a great public market where the pur- 
chaser can find anything he wants in 
the way of victuals or wearing apparel. 

Leaving for the latter part of this 
article the agricultural education, let us 
see something of the higher education. 


Hicuer EDUCATION 

To pursue higher studies in agricul- 
ture, science, pharmacy and engineer- 
ing, and to be admitted to the higher 
special colleges and universities, stu- 
dents are required to graduate from 
high schools or other colleges where 
equivalent subjects are taught. 

The question as to whether high 
schools should be considered as de- 
signed to prepare students for the uni- 
versities is one upon which educators 
have not been able to agree. In Japan 
it has been settled in the affirmative. 
There, only the central government can 
establish and maintain high schools, 
and the reason given is that in these 
schools no definite career is completed 
but the schools are intended to pre- 
pare students for the universities, and, 
consequently, the number of graduates 
who can be admitted to the uni- 
versity should be limited. Moreover, 
the cost of high schools is greater than 
the local governments can bear, while 
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in private schools the matriculation 
fees which can be obtained from the 
students would not be sufficient for 
their maintenance. 

In Japan there are eight high schools, 
established in Tokyo, Sendai, Kyoto, 
Kanasawa, Kumemoto, Okayama, 
Kagoshima and Nagoya. The stu- 
dents pay 80 yens per school year. 

The duration of the high-school 
courses is three years, in the three sec- 
tions preparatory to the following col- 
leges: (1) law and literature; (2) science, 
engineering, agriculture and pharmacy; 
and (3) medicine. 

The first section is intended to pre- 
pare students for the College of Law 
and Literature, and embraces the 
folowing subjects: morals, Japanese 


and Chinese literature, foreign lan- 


guages (English, French and German, 
Latin being optional), history, logic 
and psychology, general principles of 
law, elements of economics, and gym- 
nastics. 

The section preparatory to colleges 
of science, engineering, agriculture and 
pharmacy includes the following sub- 
jects: morals, Japanese literature, two 
foreign languages, mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, geology and mineralogy, 
drawing,;and gymnastics. Of the for- 
eign languages, English is compulsory, 
while German or French is elective. 

The subjects comprised in the third 
section, which is preparatory to colleges 
of medicine, are: morals, Japanese lit- 
erature, two foreign languages (German 
is compulsory while French or English 
is elective), Latin, mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, zodlogy and botany, 
and gymnastics. 

Let us now see the organization of 
colleges and universities in Japan. 


Untversiry EDUCATION 


There are in Japan five special 
colleges of medicine established and 
maintained by the department of edu- 
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cation. Aside from five colleges of 
medicine, three being established and 
maintained by the prefectures of Kyoto, 
Osaka and Nagoya and two by private 
citizens in Tokyo and Kumamoto, 
there are thirty-seven private colleges, 
making up a total of forty-two, of 
which twenty-eight are in Tokyo, 
seven in Kyoto, three in Osaka, and 
one in each of the cities of Miye, 
Nagoya, Sendai and Kumamoto. Of 
these colleges, many of which are called 
universities, five are devoted to medi- 
cine, nine to law, three to law and lit- 
erature, nine to literature, and sixteen 
to theology. 

Among the four imperial universities, 
those of Tokyo and Kyoto take the lead. 

(a) The Imperial University of 
Tokyo, founded in 1886, has six col- 
leges: law, medicine, engineering, lit- 
erature, sciences and agriculture, with 
180 professors, seventy-four assistant 
professors, and 118 lecturers. The 


‘number of students in 1912 totaled as 


high as 4984 in all colleges. The uni- 
versity council is made up of the pro- 
fessors and directors of colleges, and is 
presided over by the president. The 
faculty is formed by the directors of the 
different colleges, the professors and 
assistant professors. 

The following matters are under the 
jurisdiction of the university council: 
the establishment and abolition of 
courses of study in each college; the 
establishment of new chairs and pro- 
mulgation of internal regulations for 
the university; the granting of degrees 
and settlement of all questions which 
may be submitted by the minister of 
education or by the president. 

The faculty council has jurisdiction 
over the following matters: program of 
study, examination of students, quali- 
fications of candidates for degrees, and 
other questions which may be proposed 
by the minister of education or the pres- 
ident of the university. 
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The salaries of the Japanese pro- 
fessors in this university are rather 
moderate, as they also are in the Uni- 
versity of Kyoto and other universi- 
ties and colleges. 

However, the professors of languages, 
who are foreigners, are generously com- 
pensated. Of course, it is a well- 
known fact that Japanese professors 
are underpaid, but they accept a uni- 
versity position because of the honor 
and social consideration that it carries, 
and especially because they believe 
that to serve a university or college is 
to serve the state, and to serve the 
Japanese state one should be willing to 
make sacrifices. f 

The annual appropriation for the 
university is 1,880,000 yens, in addı- 
tion to donations and gifts and matric- 
ulation fees of 50 yens for every aca- 
demic year. 

The university has at present eighty- 
one large buildings: nine for admin- 
istrative offices, treasury, assembly 
hall, students’ club, gymnasium and 
library; seven for the Colleges of Law 
and Literature; twelve for the College 
of Engineering; nine for the College of 
Science; twenty-two for the College of 
Medicine; and twenty-two for the 
College of Agriculture. ! 

Three years of study is prescribed 
for the different courses, with the ex- 
ception of those in medicine and law, 
which require four years. 

The hospital connected with the 
College of Medicine and under the su- 
pervision of its director, as well as the 
dispensary and its chief, are under the 
authority of the president of the uni- 
versity in the same way as they are in 
Kyoto. There are in the hospital 546 
beds for charity patients and 124 beds 
distributed in ten wards for pay 
patients. 

The following courses are given in 
the College of Law: law, political sci- 
ence, political economy and commerce. 
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The College of Literature is divided 
into three courses: philosophy, history 
and literature. The literature course 
includes the Japanese, Chinese, San- 
skrit, English, German and French 
literatures, as well as the study of 
philosophy. 

The College of Science gives courses 
in mathematics, estronomy, theoretical 
and experimental physics, chemistry, 
physiology, botany, zodlogy, geology 
and mineralogy. ‘This college performs 
a function similar to that of our own 
Bureau of Science and Weather Bureau. 

The College of Engineering gives 
courses in civil, mechanical, electrical 
and mining engineering; in architecture 
and naval construction; applied chem- 
istry; foundry; metallurgy; and the 
manufacture of explosives. 

The technical aspect of the work of 
our Bureau of Public Works is done in 
this college. Graduates of this college 
and like colleges are responsible for the 
development of industries in Japan by 
acting as technical experts, as directors 
of paper, porcelain and glassware fac- 
tories, as well as of textile mills. 

The progress made in Japan in mod- 
ern city construction, especially in 
Tokyo, in ship repairing and building, 
in railroad building and in the exploita- 
tion of mineral resources, is all due to 
the work of these colleges of engineer- 
ing. A naval exposition was recently 
held in Tokyo and the objects exhibited 
there show very plainly the result of the 
studies given in the colleges of engineer- 
ing. Even the Panama Canal with all 
its details was reproduced in miniature 
by Japanese engineers, showing the 
differences in level between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic oceans. There was 
also a diminutive steamboat which 
ran back and forth through the canal, 
the movements of which were controlled 
by an electric button. 

The College of Agriculture gives the 
following courses: agriculture, agricul- 
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tural chemistry, forestry, veterinary 
science and fish raising. It is thus seen 
that neither the College of Veterinary 
Science nor the School of Forestry is 
independent of the College of Agricul- 
ture. There are also experimental 
stations under the supervision of the di- 
rector of the colleze, besides others which 
are under the control of the director 
of the Bureau of Agriculture. Tokyo 
issues a bulletin prepared by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture in which genera] in- 
formation regarding the results of in- 
vestigation in the cultivation of plants 
and care of animals and other informa- 
tion necessary for the development of 
agriculture are published and a 
for the benefit of the people. 

The College of Agriculture also gives 
three-year courses for those who have 
only graduated from the middle schools 
and who desire to become experts in 
agriculture, in veterinary science and 
forestry. 

The Bureau of Agriculture is doing 
a good deal of publicity work, although 
its special function is the collection of 
statistics on the development of agricul- 
ture, the importation and exportation 
of agricultural products, quarantine, 
etc. The important work of this Bureau 
is the encouragement of agriculture, 
since agricultural methods are already 
so well developed throughout the 
country. Every available space, even 
the mountain sides, are cultivated; and 
the Japanese, on account of the climatic 
conditions and economic necessities 
of his country, cultivates the soil in- 
dustriously without any encourage- 
ment whatsoever from outside sources. 
Rinderpest and locusts are unknown. 
The irrigation system is also good. 
For the cultivation of the fields, the 
Japanese rarely use animals. Man 
does everything with his pick and 
shovel. In my journey in May, 1915, 
from Nagasaki to Yokohama, a dis- 
tance of 862 miles, observing both sides 
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of the railroad track, I saw only three 
bulls and two horses being used in the 
cultivation of the soil. 

(b) The organization of the Imperial 
University of Kyoto, founded in 1897, 
is similar to that of Tokyo. It is com- 
posed of five colleges: law, medicine, 
engineering, literature and science. 
The College of Law has two depart- 
ments: the department of law and po- 
litical science and the department 
of political economy. The College of 
Medicine has schools of nursing, of 
midwifery and a hospital. The College 
of Engineering has five departments: 
civil, mechanical, electrical, mining, 
industrial chemistry and metallurgy. 
The College of Literature is made up of 
the departments of philosophy, history 
and literature. And the College of 
Science is formed by the departments of 
mathematics, physics and chemistry. 
There is a director in each college, and 
the directors, together with the oldest 
professors in each college, form the uni- 
versity council, presided over by the 
president of the university. There is 
a committee on finance, composed of 
the college directors and the directors 
of the bureau of special schools of the 
department of education; of the direc- 
tor of the treasury bureau; and of the 
secretary of the university. The uni- 
versity is governed by the president 
under the supervision of the minister of 
education The president issues reg- 
ulations for each college, including 
regulations for the hospital of the Col- 
lege of Medicine. In regard to ap- 
pointments, promotions, etc., of the 
higher officers of the university, as the 
directors and professors, the president 
makes his recommendation to the min- 
ister of education for the issue of the 
corresponding imperial order. The ap- 
pointments, promotions, etc., of other 
employes are made by the president. 

The university has eighty-eight pro- 
fessors, forty-seven assistant professors, 
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and fifty-nine lecturers. The faculty 
of each college is made up of the direc- 
tor and professors, although the director 
may call upon the assistant professors 
and. other lower officers for consulta- 
tion, 

The librarian of the university 
deserves mention. He is the man in 
charge of the general library of the 
university and of the different col- 
leges, which contains about 300,000 
volumes. The chief of the hospital 
of the College of Medicine and the 
chief pharmacist of the dispensary 
should also be mentioned. Both of 
these officers are under the supervision 
of the president. 

The government appropriates annu- 
ally 1,100,000 yens for the support of 
this institution in addition to private 
donations and the matriculation fees 
of students. The number of students 
in 1912 was 1226. They pay 50 yens 
as tuition fee for each academic year, 
which begins on September 11 of each 
year and ends on July 10 of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

In all the colleges three years are 
prescribed for the different courses 
with the exception of the course in med- 
icine, which lasts four years. The 
preparatory course of one year is re- 
quired for entrance to all the courses, 
unless the student has taken prepara- 
tory studies in the high school which 
are equivalent to the ones given in 
the college he wishes to enter. High 
grades in the high-school studies are 
required as one of the conditions for 
admission into a college of the uni- 
versity. 

The university has sixty-one build- 
ings, many of which are of two stories. 
The buildings for the laboratories of 
anatomy, pathology, chemistry and 
hygiene which I visited were excellent. 
The College of Engineering is com- 
pletely equipped with all kinds of 
machinery for teaching purposes. The 
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arrangement of the hospital and its 
dispensary was admirable. I visited 
for an hour some departments and 
wards and became fatigued after hav- 
ing seen only part of it. The director 
of the hospital informed me that 1 
would need several hours to visit all 
the departments. The same thing 
could be said of the hospital under the 
College of Medicine of the Tokyo 
Imperial University. 

In Nagasaki, Kobe and Tokyo the 
buildings of these great institutions of 
learning are of wood on brick founda- 
tions. They are buildings ad hoc, 
have plenty of light, are well ventilated, 
and not very expensive. 

(c) Among the private universities 
the Kelogiyuko and Waseda are worthy 
of mention. The University of Keio 
is a private institution and has a dif- 
ferent organization from the Imperial 
University. It was founded in- 1858 
by the famous Fukusawa, a distin- 
guished writer and statesman, and one 
of the great educators of Japan. From 
his system of physical, moral and in- 
tellectual education there has been 
derived a compilation of twenty-nine 
rules known as the Moral Code of 
Fukusawa. This university has more 
than 5000 students. It has elemen- 
tary, intermediate and preparatory 
classes, courses in commerce and in- 
dustries, and four professional depart- 
ments: namely, economics, law, polit- 
ical science and literature. It has 
two large dormitories, one for the stu- 
dents of elementary classes and the 
other for the students of middle 
classes, about 4000 students in all. 
Among its twenty buildings located on 
the hill which overlooks the bay of 
Sinagawa, the library and declama- 
tion buildings should be mentioned. 
The administration of the university 
is in the hands of a committee com- 
posed of the president of the university, 
the secretary and the treasurer. The 
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general inspection of the university is 
in the hands of thirty councilors elected 
among the graduates of the university, 
the professors, instructors and other 
employes of the university not being 
eligible. There is an executive com- 
mittee, formed by the president him- 
self and four members elected by the 
councilors from their own number. 
The president is elected by the coun- 
cilors. His term of office lasts four 
years, but he may be re-elected. The 
president has the authority of appoint- 
ing and discharging professors, in- 
structors and other employes with the 
approval of the executive committee. 
There is, moreover, a chancellor called 
Skato elected by the alumni associa- 
tion from their own membership and a 
principal, whose main duty is to look 
out for the prosperity of the institution. 
The records of this university for the 
year 1912 show that there were about 
9400 students in the different university 
departments and 2800 in the elemen- 
tary and intermediate classes, and in 
the courses in commerce and indus- 
tries. 

(d) The University of Waseda, 
founded in 1882, and supported by 
Count Okuma, Prime Minister of the 
Empire, competes with the Imperial 
University of Tokyo in importance. 
In 1918, Waseda had 9000 students, 
including the students in the normal 
school, intermediate classes and classes 


in commerce. It has five colleges: ' 


political science and economics, law, 
literature, commerce and sciences. 
There is also a normal school for the 
training of teachers; in addition, there 
are preparatory schools for different 
colleges, and a technical school which 
has departments of industrial, civil, 
electrical and mining engineering, as 
well as architecture. Each college is 
under the direction of a dean, and the 
deans, together with the professors 
appointed by the president of the uni- 
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versity, form the faculty council or 
what we ‘call the university council. 
The council meets two or more times 
during the academic year to discuss 
questions relating to the program of 
studies, methods of teaching, exami- 
nations and other problems of general 
interest to the different colleges. The 
president of the university, with the 
co-operation of the deans and other ad- 
ministrative officers, is responsible 
for the administration of the institu- 
tion. 

The board of trustees is composed of 
seven life members and eight others 
whose terms of office are five years. 
The vacancies on account of resigna- 
tion or death are filled by a two-thirds 
vote of the board. This board meets 
once a month to settle financial ques- 
tions, questions of administration and 
organization, and questions of general 
interest. ‘The board elects a chairman 
and executive officers among its own 
members. ‘These are in charge of the 
enforcement of the decisions of the 
board. 

There is a board of inspectors com- 
posed of the following members: (a) No 
more than thirty members recom- 
mended by the honorary president, 
Count Okuma, and the board of trustees 
among those who have shown deep in- 
terest in the university; (b) no more 
than twenty members elected by the 
Tokyo Alumni Association among its 
own members. . 

The policy which the University of 
Waseda pursues was expressed at the 
time of its foundation in the following 
terms: 


The efforts of this academy (its original 
name) will be directed to prevent the danger 
of producing so many theorists, dogmatists 
and dreamers; it will be its constant en- 
deavor to produce a perfect and model 
citizen who, with full knowledge of theory 
and its application, possesses an elevated 
ideal as well as common sense. 
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In other words, as President Takota 
recently said: 
The object of this institution is the per- 


fection of man and his education in spe- 
cialized branches of higher knowledge. 


All instruction is given in the Japa- 
nese language and, with but few excep- 
tions, its professors are Japanese. In 


the beginning the instruction was given ` 


in foreign languages, but afterwards 
they found out that the native pro- 
fessors were losing a good deal of time 
in the study of foreign languages be- 
fore they could do any research work. 
Then Marquis Okuma, the founder of 
this university, determined to change 
the method, and attained a complete 
success. As he says: 


The independence of a nation, in its true 
sense, must have as its base the efficient 
use of its own language, so that higher 
studies may be pursued in the vernacular 


language. 


The idea was enthusiastically ap- 
proved by several professors, who made 
all efforts to develop the College of Lit- 
erature and very soon were able to 
give instruction in their native tongue. 

There is as much attention given to 
intellectual education as to physical 
culture. Native as well as foreign 
games are played among the university 
students. ‘To develop the character of 
the students the honor system has been 
adopted. ‘There are several student 
organizations established with the help 
of the university and the professors. 
For example, the Waseda Society of 
Public Morality, Bible Class, Reli- 
gious Association, etc. By means of 
these associations, the graduates of 
Waseda have gained the respect of the 
public. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice and de- 
votion to the university by the pro- 
fessors should be especially mentioned. 
Many of them have a great reputation 
in Japan for their knowledge and in- 
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dustry, and although they can easily 
find better remunerated positions, they 
prefer to work for the aggrandizement 
of Waseda, even when their salaries are 
not commensurate with the value of 
their work. And to further show their 
love for their Alma Mater, they con- 
tribute to the support of athletic 
games, social reunions of students, and 
for similar purposes. They give prizes 
for scholastic competitions, and many 
of them support the poor but bright 
students so that they may continue 
their studies. Some professors donate 
books to the university, while others 
contribute money for their purchase. 

In regard to the students, it will be 
noted that they take pride in keeping 
their honor unsullied and they see to it 
that their brothers and companions 
choose the right path in life. I believe 
that the university students in Japan 
are respectful and well disciplined. 
One can see in their behavior a refined 
courtesy in manners within the uni- 
versity walls, as well as in the streets 
and public places. They live modestly 
on their allowances of 12 yens and on 
less sometimes. They wear only the 
university uniform and those who go 
ebout in their Japanese costumes 
(which is allowed on certain occasions) 
wear their university cap with its cor- 
responding insignia as a distinctive 
badge of the university. In this way 
students are recognized everywhere 
they go and are not allowed in unde- 
sirable places. A certain number are 
under the supervision of an inspector 
who investigates their moral conduct, 
honesty, and studiousness and informs 
the professor of the results of the in- 
vestigation. In general, grave offenses 
in discipline are punished by expulsion. 
The Japanese students’ only amuse- 
ment is athletics. They do not dance, 
because nobody dances except the 
geishas; neither do they go very much 
to the theater. 
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College spirit, as well as university 
spirit, is well developed among the 
Japanese students. The director of 
the Higher Technological School of 
Tokyo, who took me around to the 
different buildings of the school, 
pointed out the library building which 
was constructed with funds amounting 
to 120,000 yens donated by graduates 
of the school. There is one alumnus 
who started as a common commission 
merchant and later became a shipowner 
with over 6,000,000 yens’ worth of 
property. This man recently donated 
150,000 yens for the construction of a 
building to be used as a students’ club. 
At that time there was under way a 
laboratory building which will cost 
200,000 yens, donated by the multi- 
millionaire Mr. Mitsui. The wealthy 
people of Japan frequently make dona- 
tions to universities, colleges and 
schools. Some of them establish and 
support colleges as Marquis Okuma 
and Baron Takaki have done, and for 
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their patriotic liberality they are given 
titles of nobility, such as baron, vis- 
count and count, and monuments are 
erected in their honor. 

All the inventive ability of the Japa- 
nese has been fostered and trained in 
their universities. The four I have de- 
scribed have alone turned out since 
their establishment up to the year 
1918, 29,598 graduates from the differ- 
ent faculties (18,141 from the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, 2928 from the University 
of Kyoto, 3500 from the University 
of Keiogijuko, and 10,029 from the 
Waseda University), many of whom 
have become leaders in their respective 
fields of activity, and have contrib- 
uted in some way or other to the prog- 
ress of their country. 

The nations that occupy the fore- 
most place in human progress deem it a 
bounden duty of the state and of its 
citizens to promote and advance every 
form of education, from the primary 
school to the university. 


The Equipment of American Students for Foreign 
Service 


By W. B. Carpenter, B.A., M.A., LL.B. 
Lately lecturer in Peking Law College 


Henceforth European commerce, Euro- 
pean politics, European thought, European 
activities, although actually gaining in 
force, and European connections, although 
actually becoming more intimate, will 
nevertheless sink in importance; while the 
Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the 
vast region beyond, will become the chief 
theatre of events in the world’s great 
hereafter. 


O spoke William H. Seward (1852),! 
seventy-three years ago, before 
railways took passengers to the Pacific 
Ocean or cables were laid across the 
bed of the Pacific Ocean; before any 
regular line of steamers kept open the 
avenues of commerce between those 
Oriental and American countries which 
fringe the Pacific Coast. 

The changes wrought in these sev- 
enty-three years have been immense 
and varied. Areas, which were called 
territories of the United States, are 
now states of the Federal Union. 
Canada, then largely unknown and 
unmapped, is now one of the growing 
markets and rapidly developing areas 
of the American Continent. Across the 
Pacific, the dominion and enterprise of 
the United States stretches for some 
7000 miles from San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Guam, Yap, the Philippines. 
Japan, which then sought tranquility 
for its government and harmony among 
its Daimyos, and was an unknown 
civilization and empire, is now a 
formidable first class power. China, 
though then smarting under the defeat 
administered to her by the British, was 
practically an unimpaired and unpil- 
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fered realm, but to-day, though much 
diminished in extent and population, 
is a seething mass of discontent, pro- 
duced partly by the vain-glorious 
jealousies of the subordinate officers 
and captains of the last army of the 
Manchus, and partly by the play of 
international jealousies. The Spanish 
flag, which floated in the Eastern 
Pacific Archipelago, has bowed to the 
Stars and Stripes; while Dutch traders 
still creep doggedly along the Malay, 
the Cochin-China and Chinese coasts, 
plying a profitable trade. 

The Pacific trade has entered upon 
its challenging career with that of the 
Atlantic. To-day, some fifteen to 
twenty steamship lines regularly plow 
their furrows across the Pacific Ocean. 
Telegraphic communication, cable and 
wireless cover the ocean as with a 
nervous system. Innumerable rall- 
roads and rivers pour into and collect 
from Pacific ports, not only commerce, 
but streams of tourists, government 
officials, students, commercial mag- 
nates, which contacts create that inter- 
change of thought from which mutual 
knowledge and progress proceed. 

There are among America’s sons, 
those who prophesy that what we 
to-day see of American and Pacific 
trade, shipping, banking, is but a 
slight indication of what the future 
kolds in store for us as a people, pro- 
vided only that our enterprise, our 
energy, our financial acumen, and 
trade knowledge, combined with a 
comprehending sympathy for Asiatic 
peoples and their problems, equals that 
of the men who opened up our Western 
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seashore states and laid the founda- 
tions of that trade which we, to-day, 
enjoy. 

Since 1900, our total trade has 
increased three and a half-fold, but our 
Pacific trade, seven-fold. Or, put in 
another form, in 1900, one in every 
17.50 dollars of our trade was the 
Pacifie’s contribution; to-day, one in 
every 8.60 dollars represents the Pacific 
trade. 

But commerce, banking, and na- 
tional policy rest on training, equip- 
ment and a perpetual study of the 
markets and the habits of customers. 
Just as a medical man spends years in 
learning the science and practice of his 
art, and when fully fledged as a doctor 
still reads the technical papers and 
lectures of his particular section of 
medicine or surgery, so must the young 
merchant, the consul, the commercial 
attache, spend years in equipping 
themselves for Foreign Service and 
trade. Even when appointed to posi- 
tions of honour and importance, they 
must continue the process of keeping 
abreast of commercial progress and 
development of trade combinations 
and banking methods, while studying 
steadily the political history, the local 
habits, customs and manners of the 
people among whom they, as a mer- 
chant, or consul, or commercial at- 
taché, live. 

It has been said that the largest 
room in the world is that of improve- 
ment. Perhaps we modern folk would 
prefer the word development. But 
development rests on exact knowledge 
of the problem. 

Since, then, the study of the Pacific 
and its problems has been added to 
those of the Atlantic; and since the 
United States lies between the Old 
World trade and the new, but rapidly 
expanding commerce of the Pacific, it 
becomes apparent that the study of 
national policy, the forms of trade, the 
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many varying conventions of life, and 
the diversities of language, indicate the 
major portion of our problem. 


How tos U.S. Muets CHANGING 
CONDITIONS 


What has been done to meet the 
constantly changing conditions? The 
growth of the Department of Com- 
merce plainly indicates the caution, 
yet expanding understanding of the 
problem before the United States Gov- 
ernment. As early as 1820, the Treas- 
ury Department had a Division of 
Statistics in the section of Commerce 
and Navigation; in 1866, it was made 
obligatory that the Secretary of State 
should report annually to Congress 
commercial information from consuls 
and diplomatic officers. But, since the 
opening of the 20th century, the plan 
of placing all commercial matters in 
one Department, and under a cabinet 
minister, has been considered proper. 

Thus, to-day, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Bureau 
of Statistics, have been transferred to 
the Department of Commerce. 

But there are still adjustments and 
transfers to be made, so that finally all 
commercial matters shall be given a 
habitat in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The work done by the Department 
of State and Commerce constitutes one 
aspect of the problem of equipping our 
young students for Foreign Service. 
But certain Departments with the 
consent of Congress have been develop- 
ing changes in their methods. When 
the Department of State seeks altera- 
tions in the Consular and Diplomatic 
Services, while the’ Department of 
Commerce seeks equally for larger 
powers of collecting commercial in- 
formation, it does seem, from a purely 
national point of view, a profound pity 
that the President does not appoint a 
small committee of three, not more 
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than five, to inquire into the over- 
lapping of efforts and to seek adjust- 
ments of the present methods; even if 
this involved the suggestion that 
officials of one Department should be 
given equality of status with another 
Department; and even if this equality 
of status compelled a universal change 
in diplomatic conventions. What was 
achieved at the Congress of Vienna in 
rearranging the diplomatic status of 
ministers, can easily be sought and 
accomplished in a conference of powers 
io Washington on the position of 
attachés, military, naval, commercial, 
whose position or status, due to the 
expansion of natjonal activities in 
matters which these attachés handle, 
and to the contraction of the world as 
a diplomatic area, still remains not 
only irregular, but wanting in dignity. 

What difference is there really be- 
tween a consul or diplomatic agent 
collecting political information in 
China, and a commercial attaché 
collecting trade information in China? 
Both are officers of their own govern- 
ment; both are doing something of 
advantage to their government; both 
are fulfilling the terms of their appoint- 
ment. Why, then, should a consul or 
a diplomatic agent rank mysteriously 
above the commercial attaché in 
prestige, right of entrée, or diplomatic 
convention? 

Behind the position and grievance of 
the commercial attaché lurk two points: 
One, that it is the survival in diplomatic 
circles of the old stigma supposed to 
adhere to traders and men of commerce. 
Again, just as there are commercial 
attachés to-day, so will there be in the 


near future, officials to study and, 


report on education, public health and 
such kindred aspects of national life. 
These constitute the demand for 
equality of treatment for all classes of 
officials and grades of employes serving 
abroad. 
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The recent hearings (H. R. 4517) dis- 
closed the fact that 95 per cent of the 
business of the Department of State is 
non-commercial. From this it would 
appear that the defining of the duties 
of the Department of State and those 
of the Department of Commerce is 
being brought about, not by a system 
of deliberate design, but by the force 
of every day life. 

The reason is not far to seek. It lies 
in the training and equipment of the 
consuls. These, naturally, are without 
any special economic or commercial 
training; neither do they possess that 
precise and specialized knowledge on 
which trade promotion, and commer- 
cial intelligence depend. 

Again, the “105 duties of what your 
consuls do” is, alone, the most con- 
demning document of a system, which 
demands that a consul shall be a birth, 
death and marriage compiler, an 
estate broker, an attorney on extradi- 
tion, an expert on marine law, a trade 
specialist, a health officer, and then 
find leisure moments in which to sit 
down and describe accurately the 
social, the economic, the trade factors 
and conditions of his post, provided 
always that he is permitted to remain 
long enough to learn the language, so 
that he may really study these points. 

To equip men for Foreign Service, 
there must be first, adequate, detailed, 
precise information as to what this 
service implies. Then there must be 
real effective subdivision of areas and 
matters which come before foreign 
officers, so that all grades and classes 
of officers may have exact duties 
assigned to them; while these officials 
must be placed in diplomatic rank and 
position, so that no unnecessary hin- 
drances shall prevent them from per- 
forming their work. By some such 
system of subdivision, there will be 
prevented such unfortunate incidents 
as those of an Argentine Cabinet 
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Minister,? who, after the representa- 
tives of four different Departments of 
the United States Government had 
called upon him in one week, each 
asking for the same type of informa- 
tion, exclaimed in desperation: “Just 
how many governments of the United 
States arethere? Why do your various 
departments feel at liberty to come 
down and inflict on me the same prob- 
lems continually?” Does such an 
incident indicate efficiency or well- 
directed effort? 


Atrempts TO EQUIP STUDENTS 


Attempts are being made, in spite of 
these stumbling blocks to efficiency, to 
equip young American students. With- 
in the Department of State, it is said 
that a new School of Training has been 
inaugurated for Foreign Service, but 
until the public have a series of reports 
on this school, and see the newly 
trained persons therefrom in office, it 
will be impossible to assess the utility 
of this new venture. 

There are rumours that Johns Hop- 
kins University is to found, under a 
new endowment, a school for equip- 
ping students for Foreign Service, but 
little of the details of this scheme has 
been made public. A creditable at- 
tempt has been made at Georgetown 
University, under considerable diff- 
culties, to maintain a School of Foreign 
service, but like all universities, George- 
town suffers from the high cost of 
living. George Washington Univer- 
sity, under its new and enterprising 
president, hopes to found a school, 
because the faculty believe that Wash- 
ington City is the ideal and obvious 
place for a School of Diplomacy and 
Foreign Service. Again, under the 
Board of Education, there is a council 
of fifteen, whose duty is to consider 
methods of preparation for Foreign 
Service. But it is not publicly known 


3H. R. 4517, p. 104. 
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what this body has as yet achieved. 
There appear to be seventy-two insti- 
tutions which give foreign trade courses 
and nineteen which give also diplomatic 
and consular courses.? All are esti- 
mable signs, but none apparently are 
sufficiently financed or systematized to 
perform the functions which the young 
American, in the three main classes, 
demands. 


DIVISIONS IN SERVICE AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


There is the diplomatic career, pure 
and simple, that of the commercial 
attaché, and that of the foreign trader. 
The mental outlook of each is different. 
The first tends more and more towards 
the study of national politics, ambi- 
tions, expansionist aims; the tendency 
being to study deeply, in order to form 
a wide, but general view of the na- 
tional movements and their possibili- 
ties. The diplomat endeavours to 
form an opinion of the congeries of 
subjects and their immediate, and 
future effects on the national policy of 
the state in which he lives. He is not 
engaged in explaining or assessing the 
use and future developments of an 
individual trade or section of it. 

The commercial attaché, while he 
surveys, as a whole, the trade of a 
country in which he is residing, studies 
equally the ramifications of a particular 
trade or industry, so as to know its 
requirements; from which study he 
can give to the manufacturer at home 
or merchant that information which 
will lead to increased knowledge, con- 
tact and business between merchant 
and merchant, importer and exporter. 

The foreign trader or merchant, 
while studying his own particular 
trade, seeks with the information and 
the aid of the commercial attaché to 
expand his knowledge and business. 

Each of these three’ officials, the 


3 Vide Commercial Education No. 28. 
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commercial attaché, the foreign trader, 
the official of the State Department, 
have in common, these requirements: 


(a) An exact knowledge of the lan- 
guage (for reading, writing and 
speaking) of the country in 
which they are temporarily 
residing; 

(b) Such a knowledge of the man- 
ners, the customs, habits and 
religion of the people, as will 
assist them in the conduct of 
their daily life and business. 


But there is an essential difference 
between the commercial attaché, the 
official of the State Department, and 
the foreign trader, in that the first two 
are government employes, acting un- 
der definite rules and orders from their 
departments; while the last named has 
to be a man of affairs, depending on his 
own knowledge of human nature and 
its variations of temperament, for the 
successful conduct and development of 
trade. The prestige of work and 
position in the foreign community rests 
on his own personality and his firm’s 
record. 

Thus, any school to equip youth for 
Foreign Service must be ready to teach 
thoroughly the foreign languages used 
commonly in diplomacy and commerce; 
besides which, history of foreign na- 
tions, the geography of commerce, and 
the geographical problems which mod- 
ern industrialization has created. These 
with the principles of international 
relations and trade must be explained 
so that the differences of methods and 
principles may be understood. 

Wherever the school or schools may 
be placed, a determined attempt must 
be made to benefit by the experiences 
of other countries. The English Gov- 
ernment has an Oriental School in 
London; the German Government used 
to employ two high caste Indians to 
explain to German officials and traders 
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the manners, customs and habits of the 
races of the Indian Peninsula. Prior 
to the War, there was in Berlin a school 
of Oriental languages at which officials 
going to Japan and China were in- 
structed, so that on arrival in the 
Orient, these officials could converse 
with Oriental traders and bankers or 
local officials. 

since, then, the Federal Govern- 
ment must be interested in the teaching 
of languages and other forms of general 
education of officers for Foreign Serv- 
ices, it should either establish an 
examining committee under Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, which should conduct 
oral and written examinations of all 
who apply for Foreign Service, or the 
Federal authorities should come to 
terms with such bodies as the Chamber 
of Commerce to establish and maintain 
in Washington a school of languages 
and such subjects as are necessary for 
anyone proceeding on Foreign Service. 

The question of making use of the 
universities for such particular training 
for Foreign Services, rests on the 
“nancial capacity of each university. 
Perhaps the realization of this un- 
doubted need, and the growing im- 
portance of the Oriental trade may 
move some wide and farseeing mind to 
endow, especially at one or two uni- 
versities, a school of Western and 
Oriental languages and history. 


MISTAKE OF SHort-SERVICE TERMS 


There are so many angles from which 
this equipping for Foreign Service can 
be viewed, that the want of space and 
fear of tiring a generous reader pro- 
bibits the discussion of them. But 
there is one aspect of the question often 
passed over unnoticed or unmentioned. 
The tendency in the State Department 
to move men frequently from post to 
post is perhaps understandable from 
the point of view of giving an official a 
change of climate, and of work, or 
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because promotion is due. But it 
seems to lose sight of the fact that 
terms of short residence m many 
countries, with continual changes of 
post, will not produce the deep student 
of foreign affairs, but may end in giving 
us a large and varied assortment of 
officials, whose information is of the 
snippet character. 

To illustrate this system, take the 
“case of 1921, September, to 1925, 
February, where in the Peking Em- 
bassy in under four years, some fifteen 
transfers in personnel took place alone. 
Against which must be put the expense 
to the tax-payer of this system (of 
continuous movement) and the appar- 
ent fact that a study of the practice of 
foreign nations does not indicate a 
similar condition. Sir Henry Parkes 
was in Japan from 1865 to 1888, then 
in China for three years, twenty-one 
years in the Orient; Sir Ernest Satow 
was eleven years in Tokyo, then in 
Peking; Sir John Jordan was fourteen 
years in Peking; Sir Claude MacDon- 
ald, twelve years in Tokyo; Monsieur 
Jusserand was so long in Washington 
that he was considered a permanent 
ambassador. Equally in trade, the late 
Mr. Hillyer was over thirty years in the 
Hongkong-Shanghai Bank in China; 
Mr. Mayers has been over twenty 
years in China as a consul, and then 
official representative of a British 
organization. 

The comparison of these differing 
methods brings up the question, do we 
not want a system in the Foreign 
Service under which young men will 
agree to remain a fixed number of years 
in the field of Foreign Service in a par- 
ticular section, whether in America or 
abroad, coupled with a change in the 
Home Department of the Divisions of 
Foreign Service such as: (1) All Asia 
and Oceania, except Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Persia, Egypt. (2) All Europe, 
except Balkans, Russia. (8) Russia, 
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Balkans, Turkey, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Arabia, Egypt. (4) All Africa, ex- 
cept Egypt. (5) All America, North, 
South, Central and West Indies. A 
student or young official could select 
the Orient and Oceania and agree to 
remain ten to twenty years in this 
field, thoroughly learning trade,—diplo- 
matic problems, and governmental 
ambitions, so that when brought home 
to work in the higher positions of the 
head office, he would be so experienced 
and well grounded in Oriental affairs 
as to be invaluable to his government. 
It should be noted that the size of 
these five divisions of the world gives 
ample room for variation of post and an 
adequate opportunity for promotion. 

It may be claimed that much of this 
is now being done. Suppose it is, there 
still remains the initial equipping of the 
student at some particular centre; the 
amending of the plan of perpetual 
movement of officials; the realization 
that as regards the Oriental languages, 
the number of officials who really can 
read, write and speak them is but a 
small percentage of the staff of the 
Department of State and Commerce. 

Consideration of these points must 
direct the farseeing and business mind 
to demand that some-well codrdinated 
effort be made to build, at once, a 
sound system not only of equipping 
young men and women for Foreign 
Service, but also instilling into them a 
pride in remaining in a particular field 
of employment. 


ADEQUATH Pay 


To the cry, what about salaries, 
pensions, allowances, the reply must be 
made that once the educational plan is 
thoroughly developed and passed into 
operation, the joint recommendations 
of the Departments of State and Com- 
merce, with the work of their friends 
and the Chambers of Commerce, will 
create such a volume of sentiment and 
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opinion as will insure that the employes 
are paid a scale of salaries which will, 
by gradation according to years of serv- 
ice and promotion, prove adequate to 
the dignity of the Foreign Service of 
America. Generally, it may be said 
that the present salaries are much too 
low, when the actual work and respon- 
sibility of the position are considered. 
This is true of the Army, the Navy, the 
Departments of State and of Com- 
merce. Again, reference must be made 
to the H. R. 4517, where cases are set 
out that employes had to pay out of 
their own pocket traveling and main- 
tenance expenses when staying in hotels 
while doing official work. It is a mon- 
strous shame to so strain the loyalty 
of the official by such a display of 
Congressional parsimony. 


In CONCLUSION 


All these thoughts presuppose that 
if the American youth is equipped for 
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foreign trade, and if the Federal au- 
thorities mean to protect foreign 
trade, then these two functions of na- 
tional life must be supported and defi- 
nitely upheld by means of a deliber- 
ately thought out and consistently 
applied foreign policy. 

Just as manners are more important 
than laws, so also is consistency of aim 
better than the spasmodic effort of, 
genius. 

During the present period of the re- 
construction of Europe and the con- 
stitutional developments of the many 
new states in that area, it is well to 
keep in mind the saying of Theodore 
Roosevelt: 


The Mediterranean Era died with the 
Discovery of America. The Atlantic Era 
is now at the height of its development and 
must soon exhaust the resources at its 
command. The Pacific Era, destined to be 
the greatest of all . . . is just at the Dawn. 


Are we wise enough to prepare? 


The Significance of Foreign Financial Control in China 


By Frepaaic E. Les, Ps.D. 
Executive Dean, University of Maryland; former American Economist Consul in China 


HE significance of foreign financial 

control in China can hardly be 
understood without a brief résumé of 
the conditions which made possible the 
establishment of such foreign control, 
and without a clear and distinct defini- 
tion of certain of the terms involved in 
the consideration of this subject. 


FOREIGN FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Before 1894, China had practically 
no foreign debt. Such foreign financial 
assistance as the Imperial Government 
had desired from time to time had been 
furnished by a foreign bank (British) 
with its headquarters in the Far East, 
in the form of short-term loans which 
were paid off as they became due. For 
the waging of the Chino-Japanese War, 
however, in 1894-95, and the payment 
of the indemnity of 280,000,000 taels 
exacted by Japan, China was forced to 
enter the foreign financial market for 
assistance. With the conclusion of 
that war in 1895, there was ushered ina 
new era in the Far East, an era char- 
acterized as one “of rapid encroach- 
ment on China by powerful Western 
nations and by Japan.’ France, Rus- 
sia, Great Britain and Germany rushed 
to China’s “aid” and by March, 1896, 
these four powers had loaned China Fr. 
400,000,000 and £16,000,000, respec- 
tively. Belgium, the United States and 
Japan soon followed with proffers of 
foreign capital to be used by China in 
railway and industrial development. 

China is notably an economically 
backward area of the world, and as 
such it has excited the keenest competi- 
tion among various nations or their 


1Cf. Overlach, T. W.—Foreign Financial 
Control in China, p. I. 
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nationals, each desiring to have a share 
in its economic exploitation or develop- 
ment. Western powers have sought for 
“spheres of interest” or strategic bases 
on Chinese territory where control 
might be exercised through the medium 
of railways and other economie develop- 
ments. Railway concessions and the 
right to make public loans were eagerly 
sought by various foreign groups as 
the instruments of possible future 
foreign control. 

Several writers °? have emphasized the 
close relationship between railway con- 
cessions and railway loans in China and 
the systems of foreign control which 
have been adopted. In the struggle 
for control in China there has, in many 
instances, been the closest possible co- 
operation between foreign finance and 
foreign policy, in which foreign lega- . 
tions in China have been known to take 
a very active part in supporting their 
nationals in connection with the “con- 
trol” features of a railway concession 
or a foreign loan. “Conquest by rail- 
ways and banks,” “ Dollar Diplomacy,” 
etc., have been the characterizatious 
applied to this close relationship be- 
tween foreign control of a political 
nature and diplomacy in China. 

MacMurray, the present American 
minister at Peking, has recently pointed 
out * that China is peculiar among the 
economically less-advanced areas of 


2Cf. Kent, P. H—Ratlway Enterprises in 
China, p. 24 ff: Morse, H. B.—Chapter on 
“Railways” in Vol. TU, International Relations 
of the Chinese Empire; Willoughby, W. W.— 
Foreign Rights and Interests in China, Chap. XX, 
“Railway Loans and Foreign Control”; Mac- 
Murray, J. V. A—* Problems of Foreign Capital 
in China,” in Foreign Affairs, April, 1925. 

3 In Foreign Affairs, April, 1925. 
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the world in that its development 
through foreign capital has been under- 
taken, not by nationals of any single 
power, but by various nationalities 
simultaneously—some of them inspired 
by political at least as much as 
by economic motives. Among these 
powers the Chinese Government has 
intrigued, playing off one set of foreign 
influence against another, and offset- 
ting “concession” to one set of inter- 
ests by “compensations” to other 
interests. 


In the period of China’s need follow- 
ing 1895, the various industrial nations 
of the West began to bid against each 
other for railway and other concessions. 
This competition led to a clearer defini- 
tion of the spheres of interest of the 
several powers. To clearly distinguish 
between “spheres of interest” and 
“spheres of influence” it 1s necessary 
- to define these terms. 

- “Spheres of interest” are areas 
officially earmarked by nonalienation 
treaties or agreements, which have been 
extracted from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and officially delineated and set 
up by an agreement between the two 
powers. Such areas are frequently 
adjacent to a protected or leased 
area. Within such “sphere” the for- 
eign power claims the primary right 
of economic exploitation. Foreign 
“spheres” in China are legally only 
economic spheres in contrast to the 
political spheres in Africa. As Over- 
lach 4 and Willoughby ë have pointed 
out, the essential element of a “sphere 
of interest” is a negative one; namely, 
that no other power except the one in 
whose favor the “sphere of interest” 


4Overlach, T. W.—Foreign Financial Control 
in China, pp. IV-VL. 

$ Willoughby, W. W.—Foreign Rights and 
Interests tn China, pp. 270-809. 
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is created shall be permitted to acquire 
concessions or to exert any form of con- 
trol in the area, and, at the same time, 
giving the privileged power a monopoly 
of the right to such concessions and of 
economic exploitation. 

Cobbett € has defined the “sphere of 
influence” as follows: 

A sphere of influence, so far as it can be 
said to possess a definite meaning, indicates 
a region, generally inhabited by races of 
inferior civilization, over which a State 
seeks, by compact with some other State 
or States that might otherwise compete 
with it, to secure to itself an exclusive right 
of making future acquisitions of territory 
(whether by annexation or by the establish- 
ment of protectorates), and, generally, 
also, the direction and control of the 
native inhabitants. 


The spheres of interest in China have 
almost invariably taken the form of the 
so-called railway or mining “conces- 
sion.” Here again there is a confusion 
of terms, as the term “concession” is 
used both to designate a section of a 
treaty port set aside for residential pur- 
poses for a given nationality, and for 
industrial concessions such as a railway 
concession, which is an agreement con- 
ferring on the foreigner certain rights 
of financing, building and managing a 
railway. The grantor of such conces- 
sions is the Chinese Government. 

But while to strong and reliable govern- 
ments money is entrusted unconditionally, 
China’s political insecurity, together with 
her financial inexperience, forced the foreign 
financier to maintain a great amount of 
control over his investments. The princi- 
pal feature of all railroad agreements (or 
concessions) then are the “‘control clauses, 
end the word “control” in this connection 
is being used “to denote certain financial 
safeguards for the protection of loan funds” 
in the interest of the owners and the bond- 
Folders.” 

$ Cases and Opinions on International Law, 
Vol. I, p. 118, from Willoughby, loc. cù., p. 271. 

7 Overlach, loc. ett. p. VIL. Cf. Straight, W. D. 
—Recent Developments in China, p. 181 ff. 
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“ CONTROL” DEFINED 


In distinguishing between financial 
control and political control in China, 
Overlach ê says, inter alia: 


Political control, however, has to stop 
short of changing the sphere of influence 
into a protectorate. 

As long as control consists merely of a 
legitimate protection of the finanicer, 
subject to agreements of an exclusively 
financial nature, no objection can be raised 
by anybody. But as soon as the exercise 
of a reasonable financial contro! changes 
into the exercise of an adminstrative con- 
trol or an assumption of territorial su- 
premacy by a foreign power, without any 
sanction on the side of the Chinese, such 
control would seriously menace the supreme 
sovereign authority, in other words, the 
independence, of China. For one of the 
marks of an independent state is that “‘it is 
independent of external control.” “In 
the interest of the territorial supremacy of 
other states, a state is not allowed to send 
its troops... or its police forces into 

. foreign territory, or to exercise an act 
of administration or jurisdiction on foreign 
territory without permission.” 

The wielding of a political control would 
also be violating the so-called ““open door” 
policy. For this policy aims to be an 
instrument for the maintenance of the 
integrity of China and the preservation of 
an “‘equal opportunity for all.” It is 
mainly directed against the assumption of 
an undue administrative control or terri- 
torial supremacy within a “sphere.” It is, 
however, not explicitly opposed to the 
policy of “spheres of interest,” and not 
necessarily to the “sphere of infiuence” as 
long as influence means financial control 
within reasonable bounds. Indeed, the 
“open door” principle recognizes the 
“vested rights” and “special interests” 
within such spheres as long as a certain 
amount of opportunity for others is pre- 
served; that is, as long as the Chinese 
treaty tariff is indiscriminately applied, 
as long as treaty ports are kept open and 
as long as no harbor dues or railroad 
charges are levied higher than those im- 


s Loc. cit. pp. V-VI. 
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posed upon subjects of the country in whose 
favor the “‘sphere” exists. The principle 
is also more or less opposed to the acquisi- 
tion of a monopoly in the supply of railway 
materials and rolling stock. 

The word “control” similarly refers to 
loans, in which connection it signifies cer- 
tain “guarantees against improper loan 
fund expenditure,” and secures principal 
and interest by some special hypothecation 
and the supervision or management thereof 
—as, for instance, when the revenue of 
customs, taxes or some monopoly is 
pledged. 


LOCATION OF SPHERES 


In the “Battle for Concessions” in 
China, in which foreign control might 
be exercised, great rivalry existed 
among the Western powers. Russia, 
balked in her aims in Korea, turned to 
Manchuria in 1895, not as a “sphere of 
interest,” but as a “sphere of in- 
fluence,” to be open to Russia for 
exploitation but to no other power. In 
1896 the sphere was definitely set up by 
an agreement with China which per- 
mitted Russia to furnish capital and 
build the Transiberian Railway across 
Manchuria. By 1898 it was recog- 
nized that Russia had special and 
exclusive interests in Manchuria and 
claimed similar privileges in North 
China.? England and Germany fol- 
lowed suit, claiming respectively special 
interests and privileges in the Yangtze 
Valley and the Province of Shantung. 
To definitely establish such spheres, a 
convention was entered into by Ger- 
man and British financial interests on 
September 1 and 2, 1898, in London. 
In the text of the convention is found 
the following: 


(1) British Sphere of Interest, viz: 

The Yangtze Valley subject to the con- 
nection of the Shantung lines to the 
Yangtze at Chinkiang, the province south 
of the Yangtze; the Province of Shansi 


* Cf. Morse, H. B.—Trade and Administration 
of China, pp. 487-488. 
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with connection to the Peking-Hankow 
line at a point south of Chengting and a 
connecting line to the Yangtze Valley, 
crossing the Hoangho Valley. 

(2) German Sphere of Interest, viz: 

The Province of Shantung and the 
Hoangho Valley with connection to Tient- 
sm and Chengting, or other point on the 
Peking-Hankow line, in the south with 
connection to the Yangtze at Chinkiang 
or Nanking. The Hoangho Valley is 
understood to be subject to the connecting 
lines in Shansi, forming part of the British 
sphere of interest and to the connecting line 
to the Yangtze Valley, also belonging to the 
said sphere of interest. 


Later it was agreed between these 
powers that the railway from Tientsin 
to Chinkiang or to Nanking should 
be financed jointly, but constructed 
separately according to the spheres 
through which the line was to run, and 
on completion to be worked for joint 
account. This was the method by 
which the Tientsin-Pukow line was 
eventually constructed. 

France claimed exclusive rights and 
interests in the provinces of South 
China bordering on Tonkin, and also 
certain privileges in Szechuan Province. 
Japan claimed preferential rights in 
Fukien Province and the hinterland, 
and later took over part of Russia’s 
sphere in South Manchuria. Italy 
undertook to establish similar ‘claims 
in Chekiang Province, but China in 
her depths stiffened her back and suc- 
cessfully resisted the Italian preten- 
sions. 

Belgium and the United States came 
in for railway concessions in Central 
and South China in which certain “ con- 
trol” features were included. 

Nominally all such “spheres of in- 
terest” were given up at the Washing- 
ton Conference in 1921, but actually 
many control measures still exist in 
railway and other industrial conces- 
sions. 
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CONTROL In Rarmway CONCESSIONS 


In connection with “control” in 
railway concessions it has been found !® 
that it extends, or has extended, to 
the following matters: the supervision 
of construction of the railway; the pur- 
chase of materials for construction, 
rolling stock, and other operating 
equipment; the audit or other super- 
vision of expenditures and receipts; and 
the actual operation of the roads. 

The exercise of this control in rail- 
way concessions is brought about by 
one of several ways. The syndicate 
making the loan is, in certain instances, 
made the purchasing agent of the rail- 
way and is allowed a commission on all 
purchases. In other cases, the chief 
engineer is of the nationality of the 
lending power, while in other contracts 
provision is made for the audit or con- 
trol over revenues or expenditures of 
the railway during the currency of the 
loan. 

The Peking-Mukden Railway loan 
contract of 1898 shows the character 
of the control desired by the lending 
concern, and the methods by which this 
control has been obtained. This “con- 
trol” contract became the model for a 
number of later railway loan contracts. 
Willoughby “ summarizes the “con- 
trol” features of this contract as fol- 
lows: 

The loan was made 
a first charge upon the security of the per- 
manent way, rolling stock, and entire 
property, with the freight and earnings 
of the existing lines between Peking and 
Shanhaikuan, and on the freights and 
earnings of the new lines when constructed. 


Undertaking was given by the Chinese 
Government that the roads, buildings, 
rolling stock, etc., would be kept in 
good condition. If the construction of 


10 Cf, Willoughby, W. W.—Foreign Rights 
and Interesis in China, p. 524. 
u Willoughby, loc. cit., pp. 527-28. 
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branch lines or extensions connecting 
with the lines concerned should be later 
proposed, the British and Chinese Cor- 
poration was to be applied to for loans 
if foreign capital was needed. 

The principal and interest of theloan 
was further declared to be a direct obli- 
gation of the Imperial Government of 
China. Incase of default, the railways 
were to be handed over to the Corpora- 
tion to be managed by its representa- 
tives until the loan and interest charges 
were paid in full. 


No further loan was to be charged . 


upon the security named, until the loan 
was redeemed, nor were the roads to be 
parted with by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

During the currency of the loan, the 
chief engineer of the road was to be a 
British subject; and the principal mem- 
bers of the railway staff to be capable 
and experienced Europeans, appointed 
by the Chinese Administrator-General 
of the railways, and subject to dismiss- 
al by him for misconduct or incompe- 
tency after consultation with the chief 
engineer. If Chinese with sufficient 
engineering or traffic experience could 
be found they were to be appointed as 
well as Europeans, 

A capable and efficient European 
railway accountant was to be appointed 
“with full powers to organize and direct 
the keeping of the railway accounts, 
and to act with the Administrator- 
General and the chief engineer of the 
railway in the supervision of receipts 
and expenditures.” Details were add- 
ed as to the manner in which revenues 
were to be handled and disbursements 
made. 

Thus through such “control”? meas- 
ures foreign banks and foreign con- 
struction companies have established 
a very definite control over the rail- 
ways which have been built as “con- 
cession lines” or by the use of foreign 
capital. When it is realized that of 
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China’s 6700 miles of railways some 
5700 have been built as concession lines 
or with foreign loans, the extent of for- 
eign control in this connection becomes 
more or less apparent. 

Attempts to internationalize such 
control brought into being the old Six- 
Power Consortium, and through the 
original four powers of this group— 
Great Britain, the United States, France 
and Germany—one international loan 
for railway construction was made to 
China. The Hukuang Railway loan 
of £6,000,000 is the only joint railway 
financing enterprise of this group, in 
which international co-operation and 
control are substituted for interna- 
tional financial competition. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the contract 
for this loan many control features simi- 
lar to those of the Peking-Mukden loan 
terms persist, with the privileges under 
such measures mutually shared by the 
four contracting powers or groups. 


FOREIGN CONTROL oF GOVERNMENT 


Of equal importance with railway 
control in China is the foreign control 
of the chief revenue producing sources 
of the Chinese Government—the Mari- 
time Customs and the Salt Adminis- 
tration. First and foremost of the 
financial resources of the Chinese 
Government are the Customs Reve- 
nues, collected and expended under the 
Customs Administration under the 
direction of Sir Francis Aglen, Inspec- 
tor General. The terms “Maritime 
Customs” or “Foreign Customs” came 
into use to distinguish the customs 
levied on foreign imports and exports 
from the “Native Customs” levied on 
purely domestic trade. Later, how- 
ever, the native customs within fifteen 
miles of the Treaty Ports came under 
the administration of the Maritime 
Customs Administration. 

The control of the “foreign customs” 
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came into existence, according to 
Morse,!? by “the necessities of the 
Chinese Government and not in any 
demand by the foreign merchant that 
an Improved revenue service should be 
provided for them.” In the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842 the duties leviable up- 
on foreign exports and imports were 
placed upon a fairly definite basis. By 
a “Declaration” issued by the Chinese 
Government, June 26, 1843, the tariff 
rate was fixed at approximately five per 
cent ad valorem for both exports and 
imports. By the Treaties of Tientsin 
. in 1858 the five per cent rate was re- 
tained but converted into schedules of 
specific duties based upon this ad valo- 
rem rate. 

The levying and collection of the 
duties agreed upon in the Treaty of 
Nanking remained for some time in 
the hands of the Chinese local officials. 
In this connection Willoughby points 
out that: # 


Owing, however, to the incompetency and 
still more to the venality of these officials, 
many evils arose. Smuggling was carried 
on in a wholesale manner, and corrupt 
bargains between the Chinese officials and 
merchants as to the amounts of duties to 
be paid became common. Finally, in 
1858, the whole system of collection at 
Shanghai broke down when the Taiping 
rebels occupied the city. 

In the absence of customs officials, thus 
brought about, the foreign merchants 
agreed among themselves to declare their 
goods before their respective consuls and to 
pay to them, or to give bond for their 
payment, the five per cent duties, the 
amounts thus paid to be accounted for 
to the Chinese Government. 

This plan, however, did not work very 
satisfactorily, throwing as it did a very 
considerable amount of extra work upon 
the consuls, and the result was that in 1854 
an agreement was entered into between the 
local official, the ‘“‘Taotai” of Shanghai, 


122 Trads and Administration of China, p. 388, ff. 
18 Foreign Rights and Interests in China, p. 135, 
ff. , 
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and the British, French and American 
consuls, according to which the whole 
matter of administering the maritime 
customs at Shanghai was to be handled by 
three foreigners, to be appointed by the 
Taotai and to be termed Inspectors of 
Customs. 

The first appomtees under this arrange- 
ment were Captain Thomas Wade (Brit- 
ish), Mr. L. Carr (American), and Mr. 
Arthur Smith (French). After a year 
Mr. Wade resigned and was succeeded 
by Mr. H. N. Lay who, in 1859, received the 
title Inspector General and was also given 
by the Chinese Government supervision 
over the system of lights and buoys. 

In 1863 Mr. Lay quarreled with the 
Chinese Government about a matter not 
connected with the customs, and was dis- 
missed by that government and Mr. Robert 
Hart appointed in his place—a position 
which he held until 1908. Since then Mr. 
F. A. Aglen has been the Inspector General. 
Replying to a letter from the British 
Minister, the Chinese Foreign Office in 
May, 1908, gave assurance that as long as 
British trade should predominate in China 
a British subject would be appointed to 
the Inspectorate General... . 

This system now applies to the collection 
of duties on foreign goods, exported and 
imported, at all the Treaty Ports of China, 
and also embraces the control of some of 
the “native customs.” For a time also, 
1896 to 1911, the Chinese Post Office was 
within its jurisdiction. ... 

Because of the disorder attendant upon 
the Revolution of 1911, the customs re- 
ceipts, for greater safety, were deposited 
in foreign banks and could not be drawn 
upon except under the signature of the 
Inspector General or his representative. 


Since 1914, however, the Bank af 
China, which is nominally a govern- 
ment institution, has been made a 
depository bank for customs funds. 

When China came into the inter- 
national market for financial assistance 
the Maritime Customs Service was, and 
had been for a long period, under ex- 
pert foreign supervision and control. 
The Franco-Russian loan of 1895, the 
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two Anglo-German loans of 1896 and 
1898, were therefore secured upon the 
Maritime Customs Revenue. The sec- 
ond Anglo-German loan was secured 
also by certain likin, or internal barrier 
revenues, which were collected by the 
Maritime Customs Service. Thus the 
loan service of these first three foreign 
loans of China came automatically 
under foreign control. 
_ When, following the Boxer uprising, 
an indemnity of 450,000,000 taels was 
levied against China, this also became a 
charge upon the balance of the foreign- 
controlled Customs Revenues, and was 
secured in addition by the Native 
Customs Revenues at the open ports of 
China, and, in part, upon the revenues 
of the Salt Gabelle: 

Next to the Customs Revenues the 
revenues from the Salt Gabelle are the 
most important in the present Chinese 
revenue system. These also have been 
under foreign control since 1913. Salt 
taxes have been an important item of 
the revenue of most oriental countries 
for an indefinitely long period. In the 
China system salt taxes were collected 
by the provincial governments prior to 
1909, under the Salt Revenue Admin- 
istration. The rates of duty, the lines 
on which the Administration was to be 
run, and the general policy of the 
organization, were fixed by the Im- 
perial Government at Peking, by which 
the Salt Commissioners were appointed. 

The early status of the organization 
has been described as follows +4 

The Administration was under the con- 
trol of the Ministry of Finance, and the 
Viceroys and Governors of the Provinces 
by virtue of their offices were Chief Con- 
trollers General of the Provincial Salt 
Administration. The Provinces deducted 
the cost of the administration, and remitted 
a portion of the net revenue annually to 
Peking. ‘The total revenue received by 
Peking never appears to have exceeded 


1 Cf., China Year Book, 1924, p 792-08. 
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(Kuping) Taels 12,000,000 in any one year. 
An attempt to reform the Salt Adminis- 
tration was made in the year 1910, when a 
Central Salt Bureau with Duke Tsai Tze 
at its head was formed. The Revolution 
broke out before the change had produced 
any effect, and at the end of 1911 the Cen- 
tral Salt Bureau was abolished, and the 
Salt Administration was placed under the 
control of a special department of the Min- 
istry of Finance, which was also responsible 
for the collection of the duties on tea and 
opium. 

In April, 1911, a few months prior 
to the Chinese Revolution, an agree- 
ment had been signed between the 
Chinese Government and the “four- 
power” syndicate for a loan of £10,- 
000,000 for the purpose of currency re- 
form and of industrial development in 
Manchuria. It was to be secured in 
part upon a recently imposed surtax on 
salt. Up to this time, practically all 
foreign loans had been “Admmistra- 
tive” loans for indemnities which had 
to be paid abroad. The lenders had no 
occasion, therefore, to seek to control 
the expenditures under such loans. 
This proposed Currency Loan, how- 
ever, which never was completed by 
reason of the revolution intervening, 
gave rise to a new type of “control,”— 
the control of the expenditures under 
the loan. While this loan was to be 
secured in part upon the salt taxes it 
did not provide for a reorganization of 
the Salt Administration under foreign 
control; and the only “control” im- 
volved was the type of control that the 
Chinese from this time on strenuously 
objected to, 2.e. the control of expendi- 
tures of loan funds to make sure the 
proceeds of such loans would be used 
to carry out the purpose of the loans. 

The currency loan was for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a definite program. 
The “four-power” banking syndicate 
believed that some form of control and 
supervision was necessary if this pur- 
pose was to be achieved. According to 
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Williard Straight,” the representative 
of the syndicate, 


it was thought that the “control” machin- 
ery devised for railway loans, could, with 
certain modifications, be utilized for assur- 
ing the proper applications of the borrowed 
funds under the currency reform program. 

The Chinese had reluctantly agreed to 
various control provisions in railway loan 
agreements, but they feared that to admit 
the principle of supervision over adminis- 
trative expenditures would be to pave the 
way for foreign control over China’s gen- 
eral finances. An arrangement was finally 
made, however, whereby China submitted 
to the groups her program of currency re- 
form for their acceptance, and agreed to 
expend the loan funds only in accordance 
therewith, to publish quarterly reports of 
disbursements made, and to engage a for- 
eign expert to assist the Bureau of Currency 
Reform. 

The loan has not been issued; but it is 
open to question whether this “control,” 
in practice, would have prevented specula- 
tion, and insured the proper expenditure of 
loan funds, and the effective operation of 
the currency reform program. 


The real control of the Salt Revenue 
came with a loan immediately following 
the revolution. The Chinese authori- 
ties approached the Old Consortium for 
a £60,000,000 loan for the reorganiza~ 
tion of the demoralized administrative 
services of the Republican Government. 
Negotiations followed and as a result 
the five powers—America having with- 
drawn from the Consortium—agreed 
upon a loan of £25,000,000 for reorgani- 
gation purposes. One clause of the 
loan contract provided for the reorgani- 
zation of the Salt Administration. The 
loan was made a direct liability of the 
Chinese Government and was secured 
both as to principal and interest “by a 
charge upon the entire revenue of the 
Salt Administration of China,” subject 
to previous charges thereon. 


£W. D. Straight—Recent Developments in 
China, p. 135. 
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The loan contract provided that the 
Chinese Government was 


to take immediate steps for the reorganiza- 
tion with the assistance of foreigners of the 
system of collection of the salt revenues of 
China assigned as security for this loan, 
according to a general plan which the loan 
agreement outlined. This included the 
establishment at Peking of a Central Salt 
Administration, under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, but administered by a 
Chinese chief inspector, who was to consti- 
tute the chief authority for the superin- 
tendence of the issue of licenses and the 
compilation of reports and returns of 
revenue. Revenues from salt dues were to 
be lodged with the banks or with depositors 
approved by them and placed to the Chi- 
nese Government Salt Revenue Account, 
which account was not to be drawn upon 
except under the joint signatures of the 
Chief Inspectors, whose duty, it was de- 
clared, should be to protect the priority of 
the several obligations secured upon the 
salt revenues. Unless and until there 
should be default in the payments called 
for by the loan, the Salt Administration 
was not to be interfered with, but if default 
occurred the administration was to be 
forthwith incorporated with the Maritime 
Customs and administered for the benefit 
of the bondholders representing the Reor- 
ganization Loan. By regulations issued for 
the administration of the salt revenue, the 
foreign Associate Chief Inspector was des- 
ignated as “Advisor of the Central Salt . 
Administration,” and his duties and 
authority defined. 


The reasons for the withdrawal of 
the American group from the old Con- 
sortium were mainly President Wilson’s 
objections to the terms of the proposed 
reorganization loan. Overlach points 
out that these objections were exclu- 
sively directed against the “control” 
clauses of this contract. In a public 
announcement on March 18, 1913, 
President Wilson said, in part: 


The conditions of the loan seem to us to 
touch very nearly the administrative inde- 
pendence of China itself, and this Admin- 
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istration does not feel that it ought, even if 
by implication, to be a party to those con- 
ditions. The responsibility on its part 


which would be implied in requesting the 


bankers to undertake the loan might con- 
eeivably go to the length in some unhappy 
contingency of forcible interference in the 
financial, and even the political, affairs of 
that Great Oriental State, just now awaken- 
ing to a consciousness of its power and of 
its obligations to its people. The condi- 
tions include not only the pledging of par- 
ticular taxes, some of them antiquated and 
burdensome, to secure the loan but also the 
administration of those taxes by foreign 
agents. The responsibility on the part of 
our Government implied in the encourage- 
ment of a loan thus secured and adminis- 
tered is plain enough and is obnoxious to 
the principles upon which the Government 
of our people rests. . . . 

The Government of the United States 
is earnestly desirous of promoting the most 
extended and intimate trade relationship 
between this country and the Chinese Re- 
public. The present Administration will 
urge and support the legislative measures 
necessary to give American merchants, 
manufacturers, contractors and engineers 
the banking and other financial facilities 
which they now lack and without which 
they are at a serious disadvantage as com- 
pared with their industrial and commercial 
rivals. This is its duty.. This is the main 
material interest of its citizens in the de- 
velopment of China. Our interests are 
those of the “Open Door”’—a door of 
friendship and mutual advantage. This is 
the only door we care to enter. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ForEIGN CONTROL 
There is not much question in the 
minds of those who have analized the 
financial situation in China but that 
the efficient foreign administration and 
control of the revenues of the Customs 
Administration and the Salt Gabelle 


have been of untold benefit to the - 


Chinese themselves as well a3 to foreign 
creditors. These revenues were to 
gerve as securities for international 
loans, and the fact that they were 
under expert foreign supervision made 
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it possible for the Chinese Government 
thus to utilize them. 

Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of the nature and results of foreign 
financial control in China.“ Some 
writers have stated that the financial 
and political chaos which has charac- 
terized China since the Revolution in 
1911 has been due in no small measure 
to the foreign political and financial 
control of China’s railways and revenue 
producing sources. An unbiased study 
of the facts would, in spite of glaring 
instances of the abuse of control, par- 
ticularly in connection with railways, 
lead one to the opposite conclusion. 
Without adequate foreign supervision 
and control of such revenues as the 
Maritime Customs, the Salt Tax, and 
later, the Postal revenues, it is difficult 
to try to picture the further chaos which 
doubtless would prevail in Chinese 
finance. 

The Chinese Information Bureau in 
London recently replied to a statement 
of the China Association, London, in 
which reply there is indicated the 
attitude of certain Chinese toward 
certain features of foreign financial 
control.!7 


The China Association minimise the 
grip which foreigners have on China. They 
make no mention of leased territories (why 
is Wei-Hai-Wei still in British hands?); of 
penetration by railway concessions; of 
control by means of loans, often raised 
against the wishes of all bul a small clique; 
of the fact that China is still not free to 
fix her own Customs Tariff nor to collect 
her Customs revenue, which is controlled 
by the foreigners under a British Inspector- 
General of Customs (so long as British 
trade in China predominates). Nor do 
they refer to the large question of the ex- 


16 Cf. Overlach, T. W.—Forsign Financial 
Control in China; Willoughby, W. W.—Foretgn 
Rights and Interests in China; Morse, H. B.— 
International Relations of the Chiness Empire; 
etc. 

i! The China Express and Telegraph, London, 
July 28, 1925, p. 515. 
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clusive financial control of the Conso-tium 
of British, American, French and Japanese 
banking groups, preventing China from 
raising money in the open market. 


Reference is made in the preceding 
paragraph to the financial control 
exercised by the New Consortium. 
In 1920 the American Government 
proposed to the governments of Great 
Britain, France and Japan, that the 
Consortium be reconstituted, cr a 
new consortium formed, which should 
insure international co-operation of a 
friendly sort rather than international 
competition in making administretive 
loans to China and loans for induszrial 
developments such as railways. The 
several national groups were celled 
upon to pool such rights as they had 
acquired for the construction of rail- 
ways on which substantial progress 
had not already been made. The 
New Consortium, therefore, sought 
to make future railway construcion 
a matter of international concern,!: di- 
vorced from the obnoxious features of 
earlier “control” accompanied by po- 
litical pretentions. 

The objections of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment toward availing itself of the 
facilities offered by the Consorttum 


1#Ch. MacMurray, J. V.A.—in Foreign Affairs, 
‘April, 1925, p. 420. 
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have been mainly on the ground of the 
policy of the Consortium to definitely 
control the expenditures of such loans 
as are made to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. In view of the comparatively 
recent experiences of China in con- 
nection with the famous “Nishihara” 
loans, and other internal and foreign 
loans of a similar character, where only 
a small fraction of the proceeds of such 
loans were used for the purposes for 
which the loans were nominally con- 
tracted, the wisdom of the New Con- 
sortium in adhering to this policy can 
hardly be questioned. The Chinese 
who have the real interests of their 
country at heart should not object to 
this type of control of expenditures of 
loan funds; they should rather welcome 
and encourage it. 

In the opinion of the writer, not less 
but more foreign financial assistance 
and control will be necessary if China 
is to speedily extricate herself from 
the political and financial chaos in 
which she now finds herself. This 
control, however, should be interna- 
tional rather than national, and di- 
vorced from all political preferential 
rights and pretensions. It should be 
exercised at all times for the benefit 
of and not to the detriment of the 
Chinese people, and not in a manner 
subversive to Chinese sovereignty. 


Sources of Revenue in Japan 


By Tapao Wikawa 
Assistant Financial Commissioner from the Japanese Government to the United States! 


HE budget system of the central 

government of Japan is very com- 
plicated. The existence of thirty-one 
Special Accounts in addition to a Gen- 
eral Account makes the study of the 
budget system much more difficult 
than that of the United States. 

The relation of the two kinds of ac- 
counts are so closely interwoven that 
it is impossible to get at the true state 
of things unless all the duplicated 
items therein are eliminated. It was 
only on July 1 of this year (1925) that 
the Bureau of the Budget of our Fi- 
nance Department gave out for the 
first time in our Official Gazetie an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Net Budget for 
the Fiscal Year 1925.” This article 
showed the net revenue and expendi- 
tures in the following manner: 


General account 
Special accounts. . 


Gross amount. . A La 


Duplicated items to be deducted ) : 


Net amount 


The budget systems of our prefec- 
tures, cities, towns and villazes are also 
complicated, as they are modeled, to a 
certain extent, after that of the central 
government. So far as I know, noth- 
ing authentic has ever been published 
on the net budget of the local bodies, 
to say nothing of a net budget of both 

1 Mr. Wikawa has written this article not as an 


official of the Japanese Government, but im his 
‘private capacity. —T aE EDITOR, 


central and local governments com- 
bined. The last is, in my opinion, the 
only datum upon which any discussion 
on sources of revenue in Japan can be 
accurately based. 

In this connection a few words about 
what constitutes our expenditures 
would not be out of place. The argu- 
ment that the greater percentage of 
our expenditures is for military. rather 
than for civilian purposes is not quite 
correct. By studying the net expend- 
itures of the combined central and 
local budgets, it becomes evident that 
most of our civil expenditures are de- 
frayed from the Special Accounts of the 
central government and by the General 
and Special Accounts of the local 
communities. 

Almost all the accounts are divided 


Revenue Expenditures 
Yen : Yen 
1,848,814,786 1,549,804,786 
3,296,642, 444 2,986,183,290 
ae 4,846,457, 280 4,536,008,076 
1,417,790,106 1,138,457,592 
eee $,428,667,124 $,402,650,484 


into ordinary and extraordinary in the 
case of revenues as well as expenditures. 
Taking all sources of revenue of the 
central government into account, the 
percentage of receipts under classified 
headings are approximately as follows: 


Per Cent 

Taxes and stamp receipts ........... css 35 
Receipts from public undertakings’ and 

public domains, ......... ccc cece cence 40 

Other miscellaneous receipts..... ....... 25 
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Our local revenues in recent yz2ars, 
though more or less inaccurate for the 
reasons mentioned, may be roughly es- 
timated in percentages as follows: 


Per Cent 


Receipts from public undertakings and 
public domains 
Other miscellaneous receipts.......... . 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES or REVENTH 


1. Taxes and Stamp Receipts. The 
tax system of Japan is often called by 
its students a group of various taxes 
created to meet the financial need from 
time to time, rather than an organiza- 
tion of taxes established in accordence 
with certain principles. Whether this 
is true or not, at present it has twc re- 
markable features. The first is that 
the total revenue from indirect texes 
exceeds that from direct taxes. The 
second is that, though the direct tax 
system has the income tax as its certer 
and the business and land taxes as sup- 
plements to it, for the purpose of taxing 
property incomes more heavily than 
other forms of incomes, yet this pur- 
pose is not really accomplished, fo? it 
fails in fact to tax other property in- 
comes proportionately. 

The trend of public opinion may be 
summarized as follows: to reduce zhe 
indirect taxes excepting those on [ux- 
uries and to reduce the direct taxes on 
incomes earned, even though such re- 
duction may make it necessary to in- 
crease those on property incomes. 
Naturally our present system? is ex- 
pected before long to undergo a con- 
siderable transformation. 

A national tax reform plan was pzo- 
posed by our Finance Minister Hama- 
guchi to the cabinet members at the 
end of July of this year (1925). The 
cabinet ministers failed to reach aay 
agreement and consequently the life 

t For detailed description, see Financial cnd 
‘Economic Annual of Japan, 1924, pp. 20-83. 
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of the Kato coalition cabinet ended. 
Immediately afterwards, however, 
Viscount Kato was ordered to form his 
own cabinet, which soon adopted the 
reform proposals. It is understood 
that, if no political changes arise in the 
meanwhile, the plan will be submitted 
at the coming session of the Imperial 
Diet. As it indicates the direction our 
taxation system may take within the 
near future, it may be worth while ‘to 
give a brief description of it. 

According to a statement given out, 
the plan has been so drafted that no 
considerable change in the amount of 
our revenue will occur. It has three 
distinct objects: namely, (1) to réor- 
ganize the present system to insure a 
more equitable distribution of the tax 
burden among various social classes; 
(2) to suit the administrative conven- 
ience; (8) and finally to meet the pres- 
ent economic and financial conditions. 

With these objects in view the fol- 
lowing proposals are made: 


(1) The present direct taxation system 
shall be allowed to remain as a whole, but 
with some minor alterations. A new direct 
tax at a very low rate on interest from 
securities, bank deposits, etc., shall be 
created. No new national tax on houses 
shall be established, so that a source of 
revenue shall be left intact for the local 
governments. 

(2) In order to strengthen general busi- 
ness foundations and to promote industries, 
the following revisions of direct taxes shall 
be made: 

(a) A flat rate of five per cent on the 
undistributed income of corporations 
shall be substituted for the present pro- 
gressive rates. 

(b) The basis of assessment of the busi- 
ness tax shall be the net profit of every 
business instead of the present compli- 
cated basis of assessment on capital, 
sales, commissions, etc. A flat tax rate 
will be applied here also. 

(ce) The basis of assessment of the land 
tax shall be changed from the assessed 
value of the land to its actual rental 
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value. The rate on rice and other culti- 

vated fields shall be lowered. This is to 

go into effect in 1928. Meanwhile, as a 

transitory measure, there shall be a one 

per cent (in Hokkaido 0.7 per cent) 
reduction in the tax rate on these fields. 

(8) In order to obtain greater economic 
justice, the burden of taxation on the mid- 
dle and lower classes shall be reduced in the 
ways mentioned below: 

(a) The minimum amount of income 
liable to taxation under Class III (indi- 
vidual incomes) shall be raised from 800 
yen to 1200 yen. 

(b) Land below a minimum valuation 
shall not be subject to the land tax. The 
minimum shall temporarily be in the 
case of rice and other cultivated fields, 
200 yen of the assessed value of land, 
until the assessment based on the rental 
value goes into effect. 

(c) The minimum taxable net profit 
shall be 400 yen per annum in the case of 
the business tax. 

(d) The minimum taxable inheritance 
shall be in the case of succession to the 
headship of a family (in cther words, 
succession to all the rights and obliga- 
tions) 5000 yen, and in the case of suc- 
cession to property (succession to the 
property right and obligation only) 
1000 yen. 

(e) The consumption tax on cotton 
textiles shall be abolished. So shall be 
the traveling tax, taxes on soy, and stamp 
duties on patent medicines. 

(4) Though the creation of new taxes is 
to be avoided as far as possible, in order to 
attain the object of the present tax reform 
and to cover the deficit in the revenue 
caused by the foregoing abolitions or re- 
ductions, two kinds of new taxes shall be 
established: 

(a) Tax on interest derived from se- 
curities and bank deposits, ete., at a flat 
rate of two per cent. 

(b) Tax on soft drinks of ten yen per 
one koku (47.65889 gallons). 

(5) To cover the decrease of revenue 
caused by the above mentioned (2) and 
(8), there shall be the following tax in- 
creases: 

(a) Inheritance tax; in the case of suc- 
cession to the headship of a family, pro- 
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gressively higher rates shall be applied on 

the taxable property of more than 40,000 

yen, scaling up to the maximum of thir- 

teen per cent on such property in excess 
of 5,000,000 yen. 

(b) As for the tax on sake (rice wine), 
the rate on the so-called “seishu” (re- 
fined sake) shall be increased from thirty- 
three yen to forty yen per koku. 

(c) The rate on alcohol and alcoholic 
liquors shall be increased as in the case 
of the tax on sake. 

(d) The beer tax shall be increased 
from eighteen yen to twenty-five yen per 
koku. ` 
(6) No new monopolies shall be es- 

tablished. 

(7) The decrease in revenue, caused by 
the.abolition or reduction of direct taxes, 
shall be covered as far as possible by the 
increased revenue from the same taxes and 
the balance shall be made good, toacertain 
extent, by the natural increase in customs 
revenue resulting from the revision of the 
tariff, which is now under discussion, and 
concerning which I herewith will not men- 
tion more than to say that it is one of the 
important sources of revenue. 


This reform plan was opposed by the 
dissenting cabinet members for several 
reasons. Perhaps the main reason was 
that they thought, so far as the thirty 
million yen reduction of tax burden was 
involved, the nationaltaxsystem should 
be reframed in connection with the re- 
form of the local tax system. 

As to the number of individual in- 
come taxpayers, assuming for conven- 
ience’s sake that there is one taxpayer 
per each household, only about sixteen 
per cent of over eleven million house- 
holds in Japan proper are paying the tax. 
Considering the wages paid, the expend- 
itures of families and many other 
things, it is hardly believable that al- 
most eighty-four per cent of the total 
households have incomes below the min- 
imum taxable amount. As in all coun- 
tries, it is impossible to devise any sys- 
tem of income taxation which will please 
everybody. “Hidden assets” are ag 
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difficult to ascertain in Japan as in any 
European or American country pos- 
sessing an income tax system. Hcw- 
ever, the number of the tax payers is 
increasing slowly but steadily. 

As for our local tax system, it is com- 
plexity itself. Besides several sur- 
taxes on the national and prefectural 
taxes, there are many so-called ““ Mis- 
cellaneous and Special taxes.” The 
last two, which are the subjects of much 
discussion, include taxes on vehicles, 
theatres, entertainments, transfer of 
real estate, etc., totaling 114 various 
kinds. According to the budget for 
the fiscal year 1924, the revenue from 
these taxes was as follows: 
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(4) A special land tax shall be created. 
It shal] be levied only on the land below the 
minimum subject to the national land tax, 
within the margin of the present local sur- 
tax on it. Its basis of assessment shall be 
the same as the national land tax; namely, 
the renting value of land. 

(5) The local surtax system on the na- 
tional income tax shall be revised. The 
surtax shall be abolished as a city, town or 
village tax, except in the case where there 
is no household tax. The surtax as a pro- 
vincial tax shall be increased, if it is nec- 
essary to cover the deficit in revenue caused 
by the abolition of the household tax. 

(6) The help resulting from an increased 
national subsidy to local communities for, 
compulsory education shall be employed in 


Prefectures | Cities | Towns, Ete. 


(Unit: 1000 Yen) 


Surtaxes on national taxes......... .... 
Household and house taxes..........06. 


Surtaxes on prefectural taxes....... .... 
“Special” community taxes...... ..... 
Others....... .. WAG, Tete aeiaueetneees 


#2e¢8 Fes 


A reform plan, which has been for 
many years an outstanding issue, wa3 
finally submitted by the Home Minis- 
ter Wakatsuki at a cabinet meeting in 
August of this year (1925). According 
to the official announcement, the ap- 
proved plan has the following six 
features: 

(1) A house tax as a provincial tax shal. 
be created, so as to make good the deficit 
resulting from the abolition of the house- 
hold tax. 

(2) The household tax shall be abolished 
as a provincial tax, but be created as a city, 
town or village tax. 

(8) The provincial business tax and mis- 
cellaneous taxes shall be readjusted. 





68,210 


enwredg 
set. eo’ 


166,521 
5,388 
28,606 


259,725 


the readjustment of city, town or village 
taxes. 


With this intention the detailed 
program is under discussion by the au- 
thorities concerned. The three tables 
on next page givea general idea as tothe 
revenue from the principal national 
taxes, their flexibility, the per capita 
burden and the combined local revenues 
based on the budgets for the fiscal year 
1924, 

2. Public Undertakings and Domains. 
Perhaps the Japanese Government con- 
ducts more monopolies and public 
utilities than any other country in the 
world. Railroads and postal, telegraph 
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PRINCIPAL NATIONAL Tax Incomes 


(Unit: 1000 Yen) 


1902 1914 1924 
Taxes (Settled account) | (Settled account) | (Working Budget) 
INCOME cass yormur detana rataa 7,480 87,157 166,625 
TGs cleanses see ae 2c eae Wi ace es 46,505 74,925 72,080 
Business......00- ccece sceeues 6,777 28,594 57,308 
Ligues bs cds jarents Rae PETON 63,788 05,781 217,412 
Spats E 4,145 28,384 68,442 
Textile. ae dae Dette sates: i ere 16,946 54,272 
Customs... 6dé5%4008 eee ee 15,501 44,228 382,691 
Total Gncluding other tax re- 
COND) EE 151,034 843,705 762,426 





Per Caprra Tax BURDEN 








National: 
Indirect taxes... . .+- 
Total . 
Local: 
Prefectural taxes.. . 
Community taxes... 
Grand total. . 


Total direct taxes 


Locau REVENUE For 1924 
(1000 Yen) 


Grand total. . 


and telephone systems are nationalized. 
A similar policy is carried out in 
the colonies. Local communities, es- 
pecially large municipalities. also con- 
duct public utilities, such as supply of 
electricity and tramways, etc. 





Others Total 


118,011 
464,428 
149.658 


335,004 
552,294 
409,384 


627,087 1,296,682 | 
The monopolies (in a narrow sense) 
conducted by the central government 
include tobacco, salt and camphor. 
The government of Chosen (Korea) 
monopolizes tobacco, salt, carrots and 
opium. In Taiwan (Formosa): to~ 
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bacco, salt, liquor, camphor and opium 
are on government monopolies. Some 
of them were established solely from the 
standpoint of public welfare. As gov- 
ernment monopolies have proven suc- 
cessful in the past, there is now a de- 
mand from certain quarters to extend 
them to coversugar, liquorand evenrice; 
but the present cabinet has decided not 
to establish any new monopolies. 

The iron and wool mills were origi- 
nally established rather as model fac- 
tories to promote the respective indus- 
tries. As the purpose has now almost 
been attained, there are some people 
who advocate the transfer of them to 
private management and operations. 

The postal (including postal savings), 
telegraph and telephone services, which 
are conducted to promote public wel- 
fare, are successfully operated and 
financially profitable, though the de- 
velopment of the telephone system is 
much slower than it is in the United 
States. 


One of the most important depart- ` 


ments of government business is, of 
course, the railroads, which have ex- 
perienced a decided improvement since 
their nationalization. The net profit 
from them is used chiefly for the expan- 
sion and improvement of the system. 

According to the most conservative 
official estimate, the total value of our 
central government’s property amounts 
to 5,494 million yen. Of course, this 
does not include any national property 
for direct public use, such as roads, 
rivers, etc. 

In the above total are included gov- 
ernment buildings, land, railroads, ete., 
valued at 8,589 million yen; national 
domain, including forests, etc., at 
1,595 million yen, and other property 
valued at $10 million yen. The forests 
furnish the largest share of revenue 
from the national domain. 

Local governments are not destitute 
of forestry resources. The total forest- 
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ry area belonging to them is estimated 
to be about two-fifths as large as the 
area owned by the central government. 
Their resources are also well preserved. 


8. Miscellaneous Revenues. Under 
this heading come all the revenues 
other than those derived from tax- 
ation, public undertakings and do- 
main. It includes various receipts 
from local governments (of course in 
the case of the latter, vice versa) for 
joint public works, donations, proceeds 
of loans, income from various funds, in- 
demnities and a number of other items. 
Tt includes also such an item as a sur- 
plus from the preceding fiscal year, 
which cannot properly be said to be 
derived from certain sources of revenue. 

The proceeds of loans, which are one 
of the most important items, are esti- 
mated in the budget for the fiscal year 
1924 as 100,000,000 yen for restoration 
works undertaken after the Great 
Earthquake, 40 million yen for the con- 
struction and improvement of railroads 
and 10 million yen for public works in 
Chosen (Korea). 

Our national debt at the end of June, 
1925, amounted to 4,521,876 thousand 
yen, consisting of 3,017,118 thousand 
yen of internal and 1,504,768 thousand 
yen of external obligations. Of this 
total, over one-quarter is self-support- 
ing, as it has been incurred in connec- 
tion with the construction, purchase 
and improvement of government rail- 
roads. There is, moreover, a consider- 
able amount for telephone investments, 
etc. 

Thus, we have probably the smallest 
so-called non-productive loan of all the 
world powers. This is due to the tradi- 
tional policy of our financial leaders to 
increase the revenue from taxation or 
government undertakings and to re- 
sort to loans only as a last resort, as in 
case of emergencies such as war or 
great catastrophies. 

The local bodies may raise loans for 
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various purposes, subject to the ap- a certain limitation this provision may 
proval of their legislative organs and be waived. 

the Home and Finance Ministers of The following table shows the out- 
the central government, though within standing loans at various times: 


OUTSTANDING Loans 
(Unit: 1000 Yen) 


1902 1914 1923 
National.. .... : rT eee 2,243,895 2,560,778 4,208,895 
Prefectural*. .  . ... 11,225 51,505 193,205 
Cities}... 0... 0.. a 35,130 254,718 624,845 
Towns, villages ł ..... ae 4,048 20,379 106,4838 


* Including counties (which, as local bodies, have recently been abolished.) 
t Including wards. 

t Including water utilization associations, ete 

§ Per capita burden was approximately as follows: 


1914 1928 
National loans... .. 46 Yen 79 Yen 
Local loang.......... : 5 16 


The Opium Problem 


By Wauies A. Gray 
Instructor in Government, Cornell University 


URING the past year probably 
no international negotiations ccn- 
cerning the world as a whole aroused 
more interest in this country than the 
Geneva Opium Conferences of lest 
winter, in which the delegation of the 
United States played an important, 
though apparently an ineffective, pact. 
The object of these conferences was 
the control, not only of the opium 
traffic, but of narcotic drugs in general, 
and the plea of the American delegates 
for the complete abolition of the pre- 
pared opium trade and the limitation 
of the production of raw opium to the 
medical and scientific needs of the 
world, while unsuccessful, neverthe- 
less had its influence in bringing the 
issue into open discussion. , 

The abuse of opium is confined very 
largely to the Far East, and there it 
takes two forms. In China, and 
among Chinese abroad, the drug is 
used for smoking; China is probab-y 
the largest single consumer of the drug. 
In India opium is eaten by a large 
portion of the populace, who regard 
it ag an indispensable home remecy 
against heat and illnesses resultirg 
therefrom. p It is generally believed 
that the smoking of opium is injurious, 
but there is a difference of opinion as 
to the eating of the drug.! Abuse of 
manufactured narcotics, such as moz- 
phine, cocaine and heroin is not con- 
fined to any one quarter of the globe, 


1 Iz is the contention of the Indian Govera- 
ment, based upon the findings of the Royal 
Commission of 1898, which investigated the 
opium situation there, that the eating of opiun, 
if practiced in moderation, is harmless. Other, 
and more recent investigators, have taken tke 
opposite view. 
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and is universally recognized as harm- 
ful. Since 1911 international agree- 
ments concerning these matters have 
treated them as one general problem. 

At the present time the production 
of opium is practically confined to 
eight countries, for its cultivation 
requires peculiar climactic conditions 
which exist only in a few localities. 
These countries, with the amounts of 
opium produced in 1922, are as follows: 


Pounds 
Cins ahaaa eea 4,400,000 
Iata b: PEE EE eae 1,954,656 
TUE ore erhoa E hea 650,000 
Femi oor seas os eee a 450,000 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. 285,752 
Onno i SS wo dicen bo petiecdale plas saa 50,000 
Turkestan. .............. .. 44,000 
Afghanistan... ..........0 .e.000- 25,900? 


The consumption of the drug, on the 
other hand, is quite widespread. In 
the Far East opium is used for smoking 
in British North Borneo, Burma, 
Ceylon, China, Dutch East Indies, 
Maylay States, Formosa, French Indo- 
China, Hongkong, Kwantung, Siam 
and Straits Settlements. In these 
countries the habit is prevalent largely 
among the Chinese population, and to 
a lesser extent among the natives in 


2 Minutes of the Fifth Session of the Advisory 
Committes (of the League) on Optum, p. 178; 
cited in Raymond Leslie Buell: The International 
Opium Conferences, p. 47. (VIII, World Peace 
Foundation Pamphlets 2-8.) The opium produc- 
tion of China has been variously estimated in 
amounts ranging from the one given above up 
to 15,000,000 pounds, The reason for this 
variation is thet this production is illegal, and 
consequently estimates of the amount have to 
be made by private investigators. The propor- 
tion of opium produced by China, therefore, is 
anywhere from 50 to 90 per cent of the total. 
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countries other than China. In many 
of these places the sale of prepared 
opium for smoking is a government 
monopoly; in Formosa this is done 
with the purpose of ultimately abolish- 
ing the traffic. 


Use or Orrum IN Cuina 

The use of opium in China dates 
back to the 18th century, and since 
1729 the Chinese Government has 
fought against it. Early efforts, how- 
ever, were half hearted, with only an 
occasional period of strict enforcement 
of prohibitory legislation. By the close 
of the century, however, the traffic 
in opium had increased to such an 
extent that earnest efforts were made 
at suppression.‘ These attempts finally 
precipitated the First Opium War in 
1889, and at the close of the Second 
Opium War the Chinese Government 
legalized the traffic in the Treaties of 
Tientsin in 1858, and it continued to 
grow.5 Meanwhile home production 
had set in to meet the increased de- 
mand, and it, too, grew rapidly. 

By the beginning of the present 
century the traffic had reached such 
proportions that the very existence of 
China seemed to be threatened. Ac- 
cordingly the government, in 1906, 
issued an edict ordering its complete 
abolition within ten years,’ and an 
agreement was concluded with Great 
Britain in 1907 which provided for an 
annual reduction of 10 per cent in the 
exports of Indian opium to China, 
parrt passu with the reduction of the 


* 30. C. 114. Documents of the League of 
Nations on the opium problem are listed as fol- 
lows: Documents of the Advisory Committee, 
O. C., of the First Conference, C. O. P., of the 
Second, O. D. C., and followed by a number for 
identification. 

‘Hosea Ballou Morse,—The International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire, p. 173-4. 

$ Ibid., pp. 175 f. 

t W. W. Willoughby—Opium as an Interna- 
tional Problem, pp. 14-15. 
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domestic production of opium by 
China.” Much to the surprise of many 
foreigners, who had thought the feat 
impossible,’ China succeeded in eradi- 
cating completely the cultivation of 
the poppy by 1917, and she found her- 
self practically free, for the first time 
in more than two centuries, from the 
opium curse.* Unfortunately, how- 
ever, disorders in China during recent 
years have resulted in an illegal re- 
crudescence of poppy growing, and the 
production of opium there is beginning 
to reach its former proportions, and 
amounts to more than 50 per cent of 
the annual world crop. 

Active American interest in the 
problem dates from the acquisition of 
the Philippines in 1898, where the 
smoking habit was found to be wide- 
spread among the Chinese population. 
The successful efforts of the United 
States to abolish the habit there led 
to the interest of government officials 
in the general problem, and President 
Taft took an active part in the sum- 
moning of the International Opium 
Commission, which met at Shanghai 
in February 1906.2 

This Commission was the starting 
point of later international efforts at 
control of the drug traffic, for it re- 
sulted in the calling of the First Hague 
Opium Conference by the Netherlands 
Government at the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Taft. This Conference convened 
at The Hague, December 1, 1911, to 
consider not only the opium traffic in 
its relation to the Far East, but also the 
general traffic in opium derivatives 
which had become a menace in the 
West. The work of this Conference 


TW. T. Dunn—The Opium Traffic, 83 ff. 

8 Ibid. 

? Willoughby, op. oit., p. 17. 

10 See supra, p. 2. Dunn gives (pp. 52-53) the 


‘total production for China in 1905 as between 


18 and 20 thousand tons. 
1 Willoughby, op. c., pp. 20 f. 
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resulted in The Hague International 
Opium Convention, adopted on Jen- 
uary 28, 1912, which was the first 
international agreement for the con- 
trol of the drug traffic. 


‘Tan Hacuse CONVENTION - 


The provisions of this Convention 
dealt with raw and prepared opium, 
and with the traffic in manufactured 
narcotics. It was agreed to control the 
production of raw opium, and to pro- 
hibit its export to countries forbidding 
its import.4 Gradual suppression of 
the manufacture and use of prepared 
opium was agreed upon, but temporary 
export of the commodity was author- 
ized under certain conditions, in case 
a country was not yet ready to pro- 
hibit it.8 The powers agreed to enact 
laws to prevent the use of manufac- 
tured drugs—medicinal opium, mcr- 
phine, cocaine, heroin, ete.—for non- 
medicinal and illegitimate uses, and tie 
sale and manufacture of these druzs 
was to be confined to licensed persons.“ 
It was agreed between China and the 
powers having treaties with her that 
mutual steps should be taken to pre- 
vent the smuggling of prepared drugs. 
The powers agreed to suppress smoking 
in their leased territories, settlements 
and concessions in China, and to sud- 
press with the Chinese Government 
any opium dens existing there. Meas- 
ures were to be taken parri passu with 
China for the gradual reduction of the 
shops for the sale of raw and prepared 
opium in such territories. A protocol 
recommended the investigation of the 
desirability of regulating the drvg 
traffic through the mails, and empha- 
sized the need for a study of Indign 
hemp and its derivative, hashish. 


2 The Hague International Opium Convention, 
0O. C. 1 (1), Chapter I. 

8 Ibid., Chapter IT. 

4 Ibid., Chapter ITI. 

1 Thid., Chapter IV 
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Due to the evident desirability of 
world-wide co-operation in this control 
of the drug traffic, the Convention 
provided that the powers not repre- 
sented at the Conference be invited to 
sign and ratify the Convention. In 
case of failure for all to sign, provision 
was made for an additional conference. 
After two other conferences had been 
held it was decided in June, 1914, to 
put the Convention into effect among 
those powers that had ratified without 
waiting for the rest to do so. At this 
time forty-four powers had signed the 
Convention, eleven had ratified, four- 
teen more were favorably inclined, and 
none of the remaining nineteen signa- 
tory powers regarded it unfavorably." 


Opium AND THE LEAGUM 


But shortly after this the World 
War broke out, and in the resulting 
confusion little progress was made 
toward securing additional ratifica- 
tions. The drug question, however, 
was taken up at the Peace Conference 
in 1919, and the Treaty of Versailles 
provided that its ratification by all 
powers that had not signed or ratified 
The Hague Convention should consti- 
tute a signature and ratification of the 
same.'8 Article 23 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations provided that 
the League should supervise the ad- 
ministration of all existing and future 
conventions and agreements concern- 
ing the drug traffic. Accordingly the 
League took charge of the administra- 
tion of The Hague Convention. -In 
order to carry on this function the 
League established in 1920 an “Ad- 
visory Committee on Opium” which 


18 Thid., Chapter VI. 

i Quoted in Willoughby, op. oti, from a re- 
port of the British delegation to the Third Hague 
Conference. 

18 Treaty with Germany, Art. 295. Treaties 
with Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary and Turkey 
contained similar provisions. 
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is composed of representatives from 
China, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, India, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Siam, Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, and the United States.!? 


Work OF THE Apvisory COMMITTEE 


By August, 1924, this Committee 
had held six sessions. Its work has been 
to study information as to the produc- 
tion, manufacture and trade in drugs, 
and to prepare and suggest further 
means of control of the traffic. It has 
urged upon the powers the ratification 
of The Hague Convention, worked out 
an import certificate plan, and studied 
various other means of preventing 
smuggling.?° 

In a discussion of The Hague Con- 
vention of 1912 at the fifth session of 
the Committee in June, 1923, Congress- 
man Stephen G. Porter, of the Ameri- 
can delegation, submitted the view of 
the United States as to the interpreta- 
tion of the Convention, which was: 


1. If the purpose of The Hague Opium 
Convention is to be achieved according 
to its spirit and true intent, it must be 
recognized that the use of opium products 
for other than medicinal and scientific 
purposes is an abuse and not legitimate. 

2. In order to prevent the abuse of 
these products, it is necessary to exercise 
the control of the production of raw 
opium in such a manner that there will 
be no surplus available for nonmedicinal 
and nonscientific purposes.*! 


Other members of the Committee, 
however, held the view that The 
Hague Convention was not to be thus 


19 The Committee also has three assessora, or 
expert advisers. The United States and Ger- 
many were invited to participate due to their 
interest in The Hague Convention. The Ameri- 
can delegates sit in an “advisory” or “consulta- 
tive” capacity. 

2 League Pamphlet, March 1924, Social and 
Humanitarian Work, cited in Willoughby, op. 
cü., pp. 45—49. 

n Mindes of the Fifth Session, p. 15, cited in 
Buell, op. ci., p. 79. 
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interpreted, and drew attention to the 
fact that it had authorized the smoking 
of opium temporarily, and that by its 
failure to mention the eating of opium 
that practice was still permitted. 

It was finally decided by the Com- 
mittee, in a resolution concurred in 
by the American delegation, to accept 
the American interpretations as the 
general principles upon which future 
steps taken to control the traffic should 
be based. In order to carry the 
American proposals mto effect it was 
proposed that the Council of the League 
call two conferences, one of govern- 
ments in whose territory smoking still 
prevailed to confer for the purpose of 
abolishing this practice in accordance 
with Chapter H of The Hague Con- 
vention, and a second, of governments 
producing and manufacturing opium 
and drugs to confer for the purpose of 
limiting the production of opium and 
manufactured drugs for export pur- 
poses. The League Council, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Assem- 
bly,» decided to convene the two con- 
ferences as recommended by the Com- 
mittee. The second conference was 
enlarged to include all League members 
and signatories to The Hague Conven- 
tion, and it was decided, finally, to 
hold the conferences in November 
1925.*4 


Tus First CONFERENCE 


The Conference for the suppression 
of smoking convened at Geneva on 
November 8, 1924, attended by repre- 
sentatives from the following govern- 
ments: British Empire, China, France, 


“A reservation was made by most of the 
powers that the uses and production of opium 
should be in accordance with The Hague Con- 
vention, and India made the reservation that the 
eating of opium there was not legal. 

3 Adopted September 27, 1923. Quoted 
Willoughby, op. ct., pp. 180-1. 

* The first plan was to hold them in July, 
but this was changed, later, to November. 
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India, Japan, Netherlands, Portugal 
and Siam. Although opium smoking 
was prohibited by law within its terri- 
tory, China was invited to attend be- 
cause of the prevalence of smoking 
among the Chinese resident in the Fer 
Eastern possessions of many European 
powers. The United States did nat 
attend due to the fact that smoking 
had already been suppressed in tke 
Philippines. 

The agenda of this Conference in- 
cluded a study of the situation in re- 
gard to the application of Chapter IT 
of The Hague Convention, the consid- 
eration of measures to carry this chap- 
ter into effect, and the embodying of 
such of these measures as might be 
agreed upon into a convention. With 
regard to China the powers were to 
consider the situation in China as to 
the production of opium and its effect 
upon the control over the use of tke 
drug in neighboring territories, and 
such measures as China might take 
to bring about the suppression of tke 
illegal production and use of opium 
in her territory.“ 

The first matter brought up was tke 
abolition of the use of prepared opiu:n 
(abolition of smoking) in places where 
it was temporarily permitted. The 
major portion of the powers repre- 
sented contended that measures taken 
by them to suppress smoking would be 
ineffective as long as smuggling con- 
tinued to exist, and would only serre 
to stimulate the illicit traffic. It was 


% The agenda for this conference were pre- 
pared by a preparatory committee nominated 
by the Advisory Committee. For a transcrip- 
tion of the agenda see Willoughby, op. ct., 
Chapter V. Dr. Willoughby was present at the 
Conferences as counsellor to the Chinese delega- 
tion, and had access to all the records, including 
the mimeographed draft minutes. Consequently 
his book, which is devoted to the work of the 
Conferences, is possibly a more accurate tran- 
acript of what transpired than the official edited 
minutes. 
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contended that the chief source of 
illicit opium was China, where, despite 
prohibitory legislation, such a recrudes- 
cence of the growth of the poppy had 
occurred that the major portion of 
the world production of opium came 
from there.* Until illicit production of 
opium had been stopped, and all opium 
and drug manufacture was under the 
control of the various governments, 
smuggling of opium would continue, 
and the attempts of any government 
to abolish smoking would be futile.?’ 
The Chinese delegate, Dr. Alfred Sze, 
admitted that there had been a 
recrudescence of opium production in 
China, but maintained that China 
was not the chief purveyor of illicit 
apium as claimed by other delegates. 
He further insisted that the present 
state of affairs was due to the internal 
disorder prevalent in China, and 
promised on behalf of his government 
that as soon as it had again secured 
control of affairs the anti-opium legisla- 
tion would be enforced. In view of the 
fact, then, that this was only a tempo- 
rary condition, he urged that the 
powers should not allow it to be an ex- 
cuse for nonaction, or in any way deter 
them from making every possible effort 
to put a stop to the smoking and ex- 
port of opium.*8 

On this point, however, the Confer- 
ence had reached a deadlock. The 
Chinese would give only general as- 
surances that as soon as it was possible 
their government would abolish the 
production of opium, and would make 
no definite and specific proposals for 
more immediate action. The European 
representatives, on the other hand, 
contended that until the danger of 
smuggling from China was eliminated 
their governments could do nothing. 
lt is interesting to note, however, that 

% For figures see supra, p. 2. 

7 Willoughby, op. ci., pp. 164-76. 

*8 Ibid, i 
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Japan, despite the prevalence of smug- 
gling, has, by vigorous measures, 
abolished it, and brought the opium 
traffic completely under government 
control. As a result of this action the 
drug problem has almost been elimi- 
nated in Japan, while in Formosa, where 
the smoking habit was quite prevalent 
some years ago, this practice is in a 
fair way toward being abolished, and 
will be as soon as the confirmed addicts 
die off.2° It would seem, therefore, as 
though other, though undeclared, mo- 
tives may have actuated certain of the 
powers in this instance.*® China, how- 
ever, seems to have taken a strange 
position. General promises of an in- 
definite nature to put a stop to the 
growing of opium when a stable govern- 
ment Is again established (at some un- 
known future date) would hardly seem 
consistent with the plea that definite 
steps be taken by other governments 
to abolish the use of prepared opium 
for the protection of Chinese nationals 
in their territories. 

With no further progress possible 
along these lines, the Conference turned 
its attention to minor reforms which 
will be dealt with below. 


Tun SECOND CONFERENCE 


The Second Conference, for the 
limitation of opium and drugs for 
export, convened at Geneva, Novem- 


» C. 0. P. 1, p. 2. “The policy of gradual 
suppression is being pursued, licensed consumers 
decreasing from 169,064 in 1900 to 49,081 in 
1920; non-issue of new licenses, and the decrease 
through the death of registered smokers justify 
the assumption ‘that the complete suppression 
of licensed smokers may be effected within 
perhaps 15 years.’ ” 

3 At the fifth session of the Advisory Commit- 
tee Bishop Brent said, “Money is indeed the 
root of all evil. As with individuals, so with 
governments. The crux is that narcotics are 
wealth as well as vice producing. Eliminate 
revenue and what government would have fur- 
ther interest in the cultivation of the poppy?” 
Quoted in Buell, op. cit., p. 78. 
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ber 17, 1924, attended by representa- 
tives from forty-one governments, all 
members of the League, or parties to 
The Hague Convention. The Ameri- 
can delegates were: Congressman Ste- 
phen G. Porter, the Right Reverend 
Charles H. Brent, Assistant Surgeon- 
General Rupert Blue, Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright, and Mr. Edwin L. Neville. 
The agenda of this conference included 
consideration of measures to carry out 
The Hague Convention with regard to: 


1. A limitation of the amounts of 
morphine, heroin or cocaine, and their 
respective salts to be manufactured. 

2. A limitation of the amounts of raw 
opium and coca leaf to be imported for 
that purpose, and for other medicinal 
and scientific purposes. 

8. A limitation of the production of 
raw opium and coca leaf for export to 
the amount required for such medicinal 
and scientific purposes." 


It should be noted that no reference 
was made in the agenda to the Ameri- 
can principles adopted by the Ad- 
visory Committee as the general basis 
for the deliberations for the Confer- 
ences. The significance of this will 
be evident when the question of the 
competence of the Conference with 
regard to the limitation of the produc- 
tion of raw opium is considered. At 
the outset, the Conference had before 
it, as the means set forth in the agenda, 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee, adopted at its sixth ses- 
sion, for the further control of the drug 
traffic, and the proposals submitted 
by the delegations of the various pow- 
ers. Of these the recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee and the 
proposals of the American delegation 
were the most important. These 


a Willoughby, op. cit., p. 243. These agenda 
were prepared by the Advisory Committee due 
to the inability of the Preparatory Committee 
to come to an agreement on the subject. 

20. C. 216 (6). 
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proposals, with the exception of Article 
1, Article 9 A, Part II, and the Pre- 
amble of the American suggestions, 
which involved questions of the com- 
petence of the Conference, were re- 
ferred to different committees for con- 
sideration.’ : 

In view of the wording of the agenda 
there was considerable doubt in the 
minds of some of the delegates as to 
whether or not the Conference had the 
authority to consider the question of 
limiting the total production of raw 
opium and coca leaves. It was clear 
that the authority existed to limit the 
production for export, but certain 
delegations, the American in particular, 
felt that this could be accomplished 
only by a imitation of the production 
as a whole, upon which the agenda 
were silent. This issue was definitely 
brought before the Conference when 
Congressman Porter of the American 
delegation moved that the Conference 
consider the proposal of the United 
States that the production of raw 
opium and coca leaves be limited to 
the amounts necessary for strictly 
medical and scientific uses, and that 
this matter be referred to the proper 
committee. Acceptance of this motion 
would, of course, mean that the Con- 
ference had decided that it was compe- 
tent to act in the matter. 

It was here that the first real issue 
of the Conference came up for debate. 
Ostensibly it was as to the competence 
of the Conference to consider the mat- 
‘ter. In fact, the issue ran deeper, and 
amounted to the question as to whether 
or not such production should be so 
restricted. In the debate that followed 
Messrs. Campbell and Clayton of 
India took the lead for the opposition, 
closely seconded by Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne of Great Britain. The 
delegates from Portugal and the Nether- 

8 Willoughby, op. cù., 241-2 

M Ibid., p. 265. 
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lands also spoke against the motion, 
and the debate became very heated. 
Mr. Campbell even went so far as to 
charge the American delegation with 
bad faith, claiming that Mr. Porter 
had given assurance, in an unrecorded 
conversation between himself, and 
Lord Hardinge and Mr. Campbell that 
this proposal would not be brought 
before the Conference. This charge 
was indignantly denied by Bishop 
Brent. The motion was supported 
by Dr. Sze of China and Dr. Chodzko 
of Poland, as well as by the American 
delegates.” When the motion came 
up for a vote, it was carried 26 to 1, 
9 nations not voting. 

At the fourteenth meeting of the 
Conference, the question of competence 
again arose when the American dele- 
gation moved that Chapter IT of the 
American suggestions be referred to the 
appropriate committee for considera- 
tion. This proposal provided that 
countries importing prepared opium 
should reduce their imports of this 
commodity annually by 10 per cent; 
that they should not supplement this 
reduction by domestically prepared 
opium; and that at the end of ten 
years the import of raw opium should 
be prohibited.?” It will be recalled that 
the First Conference had reached a 
deadlock on this issue and had failed 
to take any action. It was hoped, 
therefore, by certain of the delegations 
that steps might be taken by the 


5 [bid , pp. 266-81. 

33 Ibid., p. 281. The vote was as follows: 
For: Belgium, Brazil, Canada, -Chile, China, 
Cuba, Danzig, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Finland, Germany, Hungary, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Persia, Poland, 
Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, 
Uruguay and Venezuele. 

Against: India. : 

Not voling: Australia, Bolivia, British Empire, 
France, Greece, Netherlands, Portugal, Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, and Turkey. 

#7 Ibid., p. 284. 
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Second Conference to fill the gap left 
by the First. 

Considerable opposition immediately 
arose, especially from those states 
which had opposed restrictions in pre- 
pared opium at the First Conference, 
and which were, in the main, powers 
that gained revenues from the traffic 
in prepared opium. The first to speak 
was M, van Wettum of the Nether- 
lands, who was followed by Sir Mal- 
colm Delevingne. The Portuguese, 
French and Australian delegates also 
expressed the opinion that this matter 
was beyond the province of the Con- 
ference.’ Vigorous support was given 
the motion by the Chinese and Cuban 
delegates as well as by Mr. Porter.*® 

The contention of those favoring 
the motion, as expressed by Mr. Porter, 
was that the powers signatory to The 
Hague Convention were bound by an 
absolute obligation to abolish the 
ilicit trade in prepared opium. In 
order to do this successfully it was 
necessary that control be established 
over prepared opium and coca leaves. 
Resolution V of the League Assembly 
had directed the First Conference to 
consider measures for abolition of the 
use of prepared opium for smoking, 
and this the First Conference had 
failed to do. The Second Conference 
was called by the League for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to the principles 
enunciated by the American represent- 
atives on the Advisory Committee, 
which, it will be recalled, declared that 
the use of opium for other than medical 
or scientific purposes was an abuse. 
How could these principles be carried 
into effect without a consideration of 
the question of prepared opium? Of 
what avail would the proposed ma- 


38 Ibid., pp. 285 ff. 

3 Ibid, pp. 288 f., 381. Statements of their 
support for the motion were also made by the 
delegations of Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Japan, 
Italy, Venezuela and Czechoslovakia. 
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chinery for determining the medical 
and scientific needs of the world for 
drugs be unless the date on which the 
use of prepared opium would be defi- 
nitely abolished were known? Since 
the First Conference had failed to take 
the necessary steps for the control of 
prepared opium, and since such con- 
trol was essential, the consideration 
of such a step should certainly come 
within the competence of the Con- 
ference. The fact that the proposal 
had not been mentioned in the agenda 
should not deter the Conference from 
considering it, for the agenda were not 
limitations, but rather guides for the 
Conference in its work.*° 

The opponents of the proposal based 
their arguments largely upon a strict 
construction of the agenda, claiming 
that the Conference was bound to con- 
sider only the proposals outlined there- 
in. ‘To bring in other matters would 
be unprecedented in the history of in- 
ternational conferences. Furthermore, 
such a step would have the effect of 
nullifying the work of the First Con- 
ference, an entirely separate body. 


If such a regrettable precedent were once 
established by a Conference held under 
the auspices of the League, most govern- 
ments will in the future have grave and well 
justified misgivings regarding the desirabil- 
ity of being represented at such interna- 
tional meetings.“ 


Such arguments as this group put 
forth were very largely based upon 
legal technicalities, which, when con- 
sidered in their broader aspects, do not 
give much weight to the argument,® 


49 Thid., pp. 281 ff. 

^t Speech of M. van Wettum, tibid., p. 288. 

4 Jt is interesting to note that the only studi- 
ous survey of the legal aspects of this problem 
was made by Dr. Sze. He summarized the 
results of his investigation in a speech before the 
Conference, and effectively countered the tech- 
nicalities brought up by the strict construction- 
ists. This speech is given in full in Willoughby, 
op. cit., pp. 261-268. 
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and this action again suggests the 
possibility of undeclared motives actu- 
ating certain of the powers. As to 
nullification of the work of the First 
Conference, inasmuch as that body 
had not made any decision regarding 
this question, there could have been 
nothing to nullify. 

The Conference adjourned over the 
Christmas holidays without having 
reached a decision on the matter, and 
when the sessions re-opened January 
15, it was again brought up. Counter 
proposals, however, were made by the 
British and French delegations. The 
British proposed that the powers in 
whose possessions the use of prepared 
opium was temporarily authorized 
should agree to abolish its use grad- 
ually, within a period of fifteen years. 
This period was to commence when 
China had secured such control over 
the production of raw opium as would 
eliminate the danger of smuggling. 
The date when such control was 
reached was to be determined by «4 
Commission appointed by the League 
Council. The French proposal was 
similar in character, but set the period 
during which China was to gain control 
over the production of opium as three 
years.“ These proposals were opposed 
by the American and Chinese delega- 
tions upon the grounds that they 
constituted a conditional obligation, 
contingent upon the abolition of the 
danger of smuggling, in place of the 
absolute obligations imposed by The 
Hague Convention. The American 
delegation also called attention to its 
instructions, forbidding them signing 
any agreement which did not effec- 
tively limit the production of raw and 
prepared opium and other drugs to the 
amounts necessary for medical and 
scientific uses, and served notice that 
they could not, therefore, sign any 


© Willoughby, op. ct., pp. 310-311. 
“4 Ibid., pp. 381~32. 
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agreement that did not contain such a 
provision.“ Other delegations, those 
of Egypt, Poland, Ireland and Persia, 
declared themselves in favor of the 
American motion. 

It was evident that nothing could be 
accomplished without a compromise. 
So it was moved by Dr. Sjöstrand of 
Sweden that a joint committee com- 
posed of eight members from each 
Conference be appointed to determine 
a compromise declaration, and arrive 
at a result acceptable to all. This 
motion was adopted by the Conference 
and the First Conference agreed to 
participate.‘ This Committee of Six- 
teen, as it was called, held four meet- 
ings, but failed to agree on a proposal. 
It was suggested in the Committee 
that two protocols be submitted, one 
to be adopted by each Conference. 
These were substantially the same as 
the proposals of the British delegation, 
with the additional provision that the 
powers producing raw opium secure 
contro] of the industry in five years.“ 
These protocols were opposed by the 
American members of the Committee 
for the reasons that were voiced before 
in opposition to the British proposals. 
The Committee, therefore, was forced 
to report a failure to the Conference. 

At this time, the meeting of Febru- 
ary 6, 1925, M. Zahle, the President 
of the Conference, read to that body 
memoranda of the withdrawal of the 
American and Chinese delegations. 
In the American memorandum, pre- 


5 Ibid., 316-28. 

t Thid., p. 331. : 

47 Ibid., pp. $834. The First Conference was 
represented on the Committee by the chief 
Celegate from each of the eight powers repre- 
sented. The Second Conference chose represent- 
ative powers that had not been members of 
the First Conference, and selected: the United 
States, Brazil, Cuba, Egypt, Finland, Italy, 
Persia and Poland. M. Zable, the President of 
the Second Conference, was chosen Chairman. 

@ Ibid., pp. 335-38. 
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pared by Mr. Porter, attention was 
called to the fact that the instructions 
of the delegation forbade them to sign 
any agreement which did not limit the 
production of opium and other drugs 
to the amounts necessary for medicinal 
and scientific purposes. Comment 
was made upon the proposals of the 
Conference, some of which were re- 
viewed favorably. With regard to the 
control of production, however, Mr. 
Porter wrote: 


There is, however, no likelihood of ob- 
taining a complete control of all opium 


and coca leaf derivatives. In respect . 


to the measure of control provided for 
manufactured drugs, it is believed that, 
by reason of the very small bulk, the ease 
of transportation with minimum risk of 
detection, and the large financial gains 
to be obtained from their illicit handling, 
such drugs and their derivatives can only 
be effectively handled if the production 
of raw opium and coca leaves from which 
they are obtained is strictly limited to 
medical and scientific purposes. This, 
the Conference is unable to accomplish. 

In the circumstances, the Delega- 
tion of the United States, in pursuance 
of instructions received from its Govern- 
ment, has no alternative, under the terms 
of the Joint Resolution (of Congress) 
authorizing its participation in the Con- 
ference, other than to withdraw, as it 
could not sign the Agreement which it is 
proposed to conclude. . . .# 


The Chinese memorandum stated 
that the withdrawal of that delegation 
was due to the fact that it could not 
sign the proposed agreement because 
it was unsatisfactory to its govern- 
ment. The hope was expressed that in 
the near future the powers would see 
their way to the adoption of measures 
that would bring about a total sup- 
pression of the opium trade and the 
co-operation of China was promised 
at such a time. The assertion of the 
Chinese Government was again reiter- 


4° Thid., pp. 344 ff. 
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ated that as soon as internal conditions 
permitted it would strictly enforce 
its laws against opium.5? 

Regret at this action was expressed 
by certain of the delegations, and the 
Conference decided to continue its 
sessions in spite of what had occurred. 
It was finally decided to adopt the two 
protocols substantially as suggested 
in the Committee of Sixteen; the Con- 
ference again took up the consideration 
of other proposals that had been sub- 
mitted, and an agreement was con- 
cluded shortly thereafter. 


RESULTS OF THE Fimst CONFERENCE 


The deliberations of this Conference 
resulted in the adoption of an Agree- 
ment, a Protocol, and a Final Act. 
The Agreement consisted for the most 
part of minor changes and reforms. 
Opium farming is abolished," and the 
sale of the drug to minors is forbidden.™ 
The export of opium from importing 
territory is prohibited, as is the transit 
of prepared opium through such terri- 
tory. The transit through of raw 
opium is likewise prohibited, except 
under an import certificate." 

The Protocol provides that when 
the poppy-growing countries have 
secured control over the production 
of raw opium so as to prevent illicit 
exportation and smuggling, the signa- 
tory powers are to take such measures 
as will suppress the consumption of 
prepared opium completely within 
fifteen years from the date of the es- 
tablishing of such control. This date 

* Ibid., pp. 346 f. 


" Agreement, Art. I. These documents are 
reprinted in full in Willoughby, op. cü., Appendix 
IV 


5 Agreement, Art. If, WI. 

8 Ibid., Art. VI. Other articles provided for 
government propaganda against opium, the 
limitation of divans, forbidding the sale of dross 
except to the monopoly of the government, and 
the consideration in the near future of the pos- 
sibility of extraterritorial jurisdiction over na- 
tionals engaging in the forbidden traffic. 
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is to be determined by a commission 
appointed bythe Council of the League 
of Nations. 

The Final Act suggests to the powers 
the licensing and rationing of smokers 
as a possible means of control of the 
traffic. It mentions, however, toat the 
danger of smuggling prevents its effe2- 
tiveness, and it is left to each power to 
determine when the time has come to 
put the plan into practice. 

These documents were signed at 
Geneva on February 11, 1925, by 
France, Great Britain, India, Japan, 
Netherlands, Portugal and Siam. 
China did not sign, as her delegates 
had withdrawn from both Conferences 
five days before. 


RESULTS OF THE SECOND CONFERENCE 


The Second Conference, similar to 
the First, put the results of its delibera- 
tions in the form of a Convention, 
Protocol and Final Act. In the Con- 
vention the signatory powers agree to 
effectively control the production, dis- 
tribution and export of raw opium, and 
the production of drugs (this of course 
does not include prepared opium, but 
only derivatives), with certain excep- 
tions is to be limited to medical and 
scientific purposes. The manufacture 
of drugs is to take place only on licensed 
premises, and their sale and manufac- 
ture is also to be licensed. Control 
is to be secured over the production, 
of Indian hemp and its derivative, 
hashish. The international trade in 
drugs is to be. controlled through the 
import certificate plan, much as 
worked out by the Advisory Com- 
mittee.’ In fact, the infiuence of 
the suggestions of this Committee 

& Convention, adopted by the Second Confer- 
ence, Chapters IT and ILI. The text of these 
documents is given in Willoughby, op. cit, 
Appendix Y. 

© Convention, Chapter II., 

s“ Thid., Chapter IV. 

= Ibid., Chapter V. 
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is evident throughout the Convention. 
In order to secure effective administra- 
tion, a Permanent Central Board is 
created, to be composed of eight mem- 


„bers chosen by the League Council, 


Germany and the United States. The 
chief functions of this board will be 
to determine the amounts of each drug 
necessary for the medical and scientific 
needs of the world, and to keep re- 
cords of the manufacture and trade in 
58 

In the Protocol the powers agree to 
establish such control over the produc- 
tion of raw opium as will prevent ilicit 
traffic in that commodity within five 
years. At the end of the five-year 
period the effectiveness of that control 
is to be determined by a Commission 
appointed by the League Council. 
The Protocol is to come into force with 
the Convention, and the five-year 
period starts at that time for all powers, 
including those that shall subsequently 
ratify. Thus, should a power ratify 
& year after it comes into force, the 
period for securing control over opium 
will be only four years for that power, 
the five-year period ending for all at 
the same time.*? À 

The Final Act included a statement 
of the purpose of the Conference, a list 
of the delegates, and a set of resolu- 
tions. These documents were signed 
at Geneva, February 19, 1925, the 
Protocol being signed by Albania, 
Australia, British Empire, Germany, 
Greece, Japan, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, Persia, Portugal and Siam. The 
Convention was signed by the above 
mentioned powers, and in addition by 
Belgium, France and Poland. The 
Protocol and Convention were open for 
signature until September 80, 1925; 


88 Ibid., Chapter VI. 

6° This interpretation was given by M. Kircher 
of France when the Protocol was being dis- 
cussed, and no dissent was made. Willougaby, 
op. cii., p. 358. 
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at present they may be acceded to by 
a communication to the League, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Improvement over The Hague Con- 
vention is to be noted in these new 
agreements, in certain respects, and 
especially with regard to the traffic 
in prepared drugs, and the inclusion of 
Indian hemp on the prohibited list. 
A great step forward is the limitation 
of the production and trade in prepared 
drugs to strictly medical and scientific 
needs, and in the machinery created 
for the enforcement of this. 

Considerable doubt, however, arises 
concerning the provisions which regu- 
late the traffic in raw and prepared 
opium. The Hague Convention im- 
posed a definite obligation upon the 
powers to abolish the traffic in prepared 
opium, but allowed it to continue in 
certain territories temporarily, and set 
no date for its complete abolition. 
The Protocols, on the other hand, 
Impose a conditional obligation upon 
the powers to abolish this traffic, 
contingent upon the control of the 
production of raw opium. If this con- 
trol is obtained in the time set, five 
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years, then the obligation becomes 
absolute. Thus it would seem that at 
least a tentative date for the ultimate 
abolition of the traffic in prepared 
opium is definitely established. How- 
ever, the one power upon whose action 
all this hinges, China, did not sign. 
Furthermore, there is room for doubt 
as to whether conditions in China will 
be such in the near future that the 
Chinese Government can enforce its 
prohibition of the cultivation of the 
poppy. Tf this turns out to be the case, 
there will be no obligation upon the 
powers to abolish the traffic in prepared 
opium, and matters will be the same 
as before. The fact that no progress 
over the control of raw opium for 
domestic use has been made is regret- 
table. 

At present then, the opium situation 
in the Far East with regard to smoking 
would seem to be as follows: The 
Western powers have made the entire 
matter of abolition contingent upon 
China. Should she become stabilized, 
all is well. If not, then the blame for 
their failure to abolish the traffic in 
their own dominions will rest upon her 


shoulders. 


Living Conditions in Japan’ 


By Herset H. Gowen 
Department of Oriental Languages, University of Washington 


TN the U. S. Conference of Social 

Workers of 1924, the subject of 
living conditions was assumed to be 
one to be treated under ten different 
heads. These are as follows: (1) Chail- 
dren, (2) delinquency and correction, 
(8) health, (4) the family, (5) industrial 
and economic problems, (6) neighbor- 
hood and community life, (7) mental 
hygiene, (8) organization of social 
forces, (9) public officials and adminis- 
tration, (10) the immigrant. In a 
treatment of living conditions in Japan, 
such as is possible in a brief article, it 
will be plain that some of these heads 
must be entirely ignored and others 
compressed into one. Much which is 
pertinent to the inquiry must be left 
unsaid, the limits within which I write 
being a sufficient apology. 

We may start with the rather obvious 
statement that the main clue to present 
living conditions in Japan is supplied 
in the historical fact that the indus- 
trialization of the country, which has 
been necessary to provide for the 
growing population, has been proceed- 
ing for some years at an increasingly 
rapid rate. At the time of the Restora- 
tion in 1867 this was probably the last 
result of the change anticipated by the 
daimios. To-day it is generally taken 
for granted that the chief remedy for 
the over-population of Japan is to be 
found in its industrial development. 
Thus the urbanization of the country, 
together with the consequences of 
urbanization, is the first thing forced 

1 For the figures in this article the writer is 
largely indebted to the Japan Year Book for 
19265. 
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upon the attention of the visitor. 
Contact with the economics of the 
West has, however, involved much 
more than the urbanization of the 
population. It has brought about the . 
substitution of large-scale production 
for the handicraft work of the former 
city artisans. Some things which were 
formerly made wholly by hand, such 
as wooden shoes, are now made partly 
by hand and partly in the factories. 
Other things, such as certain kinds of 
paper, once made by hand, are now not 
made at all, since the Paper Guild 
controls about 90 per cent of the paper 
produced. There has also been in- 
volved a large decrease in the produc- > 
tion of native pottery, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the manufacture 
of foreign-style pottery. 

Japan Is seen to-day by the world 
largely through her vast tonnage in 
shipping, the expansion of her railway 
system, the building up of her huge 
factories, and in her efforts to secure 
raw materials for her manufactures. 
Some of these developments make an 
immediately good impression; some are 
seen to mask much that is unsatis- 
factory. The railways, nationalized 
since 1905-6, (with the exception of a 
few privately owned lines), are well 
managed and well patronized. The 
postal system and parcel post are good, 
especially in the cities. In Tokyo 
there are as many as six deliveries a 
day. Postal savings, commenced in 
1875, has steadily increased in favor. 
The telephone system, in public use 
since 1890, is still very imperfect. 
Applications for telephones are still far 
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in excess of the supply. In September, 
1922, it was estimated that there were 
over a quarter of a million appli- 
cants still waiting. Automobiles are 
hard to get and expensive to run, 
though somewhat increased since the 
earthquake. Their use is limited by 
the cost of gasoline and by the gener- 
ally abominable roads. Sanitation is 
still very imperfect. Wells are the 
most common source of supply the 
country over, while in Tokyo till re- 
cently water has been conveyed from 
the Tama River, ten miles from the 
city, by open canals and conduits made 
three centuries ago. Great improve- 
ments, however, have been made re- 
cently and at the end of 1991 eighty- 
four civic corporations were supplied 
with modern water-works. Since the 
earthquake these have been extended. 


Sewers are still largely lacking, but. 


this is partly due to the use of the 
night-soil for agricultural purposes. 
The thrifty farmer resents strongly the 
loss entailed by a sewerage svstem. 
Nevertheless, a sewerage system for 
Tokyo was begun as long ago as 1911 
and is expected to be among tne ac- 
tualities of the reconstructed capital. 
Much is hoped for as the result of the 
survey made in 1923 by Dr. Charles 
Beard. The earthquake has given 
unexpected opportunity for the carry- 
ing out of some of Dr. Beard’s recom- 
mendations, 

These are the surface indications of 
living conditions in’ Japan to-day. 
One has to go to some other things 
in order to estimate rightly what these 
really are. 


Tue Factory SYSTEM 


Perhaps the best avenue of approach 
is through the factory. The factory 
system has grown to enormous pro- 
portions, especially in such cities as 
Osaka and Tokyo. Where in 1883 
there were only 125 modern factories 
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with some 25,000 employes, there are 
to-day over 80,000 employing an army 
of over two million men, women and 
children. Between 1908 and 1916 
the industrial suburbs of Tokyo in- 
creased, it is said, about 415 per cent. ’ 
As might have been expected, condi- 
tions in these factories have been until 
recently extraordinarily bad. Physi- 
cally there was deterioration through 
transference from the healthy country 
life to the confinement of the city. 
Esthetically there was loss through the 
abandonment of handicrafts in favor 
of machine-made goods. Morally 
there was loss through the temptations 
to which a large number of factory 
employes were induced to succumb. 
In a certain period it was recently 
found that 49 per cent of the delin- 
quent girls arrested in Osaka were 
factory workers. A great deal of the 
mischief has arisen from the large 
proportion of children, and particu- 
larly gir] children, hitherto employed. 
Among these there has been a terrible 
increase in tuberculosis and other 
forms of preventible disease. The 
barrack-like dormitories provided for 
workers are still bad hygienically. 
In many cases no special provision is 
made but workers sleep in the attics 
or other parts of the factory building. 
In 357 factories no provision of a sick- 
room is made and a physician is in 
attendance only in eight establish- 
ments.” 

Present conditions must of course 
take into consideration the factory law 
enacted in September, 1916, though it 
must also be remembered that this law 
applies only to establishments employ- 
ing over fifteen persons regularly and 
to those engaged in dangerous and 
unhealthy occupations. Even in these 
cases the law is not always enforced. 
According to the law the maximum 


2 Sse Suzuki, quoted by Galen Fisher, Creatwe 
Forces in Japan, p. 70. 
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number of working hours is twelve, 
children under fifteen and women being 
regarded as protected workers and 
further relieved. Atleast two holidays 
a month must be allowed to the women 
and child workers and at least thirty 
minutes rest within the first six hours 
of labor,—sixty minutes altogether if 
the day’s work extends to ter hours. 
Night work, which may be either 
“early work” up to 10 p.m. cr “lete 
work” from 10 p.m. to 4 a.m., is not 
permitted in the case of protected 
workers. Exception is made in the 
case of newspaper plants and for work 
which does not admit holding over, 
such as the dealing in meats and vege- 
tables. Women who are suffering 
from sickness must not be employed 
except with the consent of the medica] 
authorities. There is now in force 
a system of workman’s compensation 
whereby the permanent invalid is 
paid not less than 170 times his daily 
wage, and, in case of death, has added 
10 yen for the funeral expenses. At 
the close of 1920 there were over a 
million and a half factory workers 
working under this law. 

The general improvement in the 
condition of factory workers is shown 
by the fact that there is a steady decline 
in the number of women operatives. 
These now form 63 per cent of the 
whole. The percentage of young girls 
is also decreasing. Of these there are 
8.6 per cent under 15, 34 per cent be- 
tween 15 and 20, and 57 per cent over 
20. The children working under the 
law are, according to the most recent 
figures, 1,897,000, of whom 715,000 
are boys and 682,000 girls. Of these 
again 187,000 are breadwinners for the 
family and are therefore almost of 
compulsion illiterate. The factories 
in which these little ones labor mainly 
are silk filatures, cotton and weaving 
factories, and smaller establishments 
for knitting, plaiting, ceramics, match- 
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making, confectionery, printing and 
binding. The reader may again be 
reminded that there is no law regu- 
lating the labor of children outside the 
factory. 

In April, 1919, an official investiga- 
tion made into.the matter of living 
conditions in 584 factory establish- 
ments revealed, among other things, 
the following facts: that the bulk of 
the female workers were fed in the 
factory boarding houses; that in 48 
per cent of the factories the food was 
chiefly boiled rice; that in others the 
rice was mixed with poorer ingredients, 
such as barley, millet and sweet po- 
tato; that in most cases meat or fish 
was supplied on the average eight 
times a month; that board was charged 
in elghty-nine factories, was free in 126 
and partly free in 228. 

It is fair to say that most workshops 
are much better equipped than for- 
merly and as a rule the operatives are 
better cared for in the government 
establishments than in the privately 
owned concerns. The agitation for 
shorter hours, also, and other privileges 
sponsored by the Labor party have 
borne much fruit, particularly since 
the Great War. 

Hitherto we have had in mind prin- 
cipally the situation as determined by 
the factory system. But, as Mr. Galen 
Fisher reminds us, “modern mines 
are almost as much a product of ma- 
chine industry.’ Mr. Bunji Suzuki 
gives us a rather appalling picture of 
mining conditions in Japan as they 
existed as recently as 1921: “In 1917 
the number of women. employed in 
the mines of Japan was 70,000. To- 
day that number is greater by over 
60,000. Most of these are between 
sixteen and twenty years of age, and 
they work in the pits along with the 
men. ... Twenty per cent of all the 
laborers in the coal mines to-day are 
women. . . . They work in the bowels 
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of the earth, naked like the men, 
wearing only a little breech-clout. 
There is no ventilation and no dis- 
cipline in their surroundings, They 
are so like animals that they can hardly 
be called human.” 


AGRICULTURE AND OTHER 
OCCUPATIONS 


It is a relief to turn away from pic- 
tures of life in the factories and in mines 
to contemplate the infinitely less 
squalid condition of the Japanese 
agriculturist. It is difficult for one 
who sees only the great cities of Japan 
to realise that 70 per cent of the 
population of Japan are still cultivators 
of the land and that of this proportion 
“70 per cent are tenants each tilling 
an average of one and one-half acres.” 
A number of people equal to half the 
population of the United States has 
to be supported on one-twentieth of 
the area of our own country. Even 
with the drift to the cities it will be 
seen that there is here to be faced a 
tremendous problem which the prog- 
ress of intensive farming and the efforts 
to reclaim some five million acres by 
utilization projects cannot wholly solve. 
The farming is of course done mainly 
by human labor, with simple machinery 
and few animals. Special crops are 
being sought for such as may promise 
larger return. Beans, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, etc., are being 
cultivated in favorable localities. But 
the task is a gigantic one even for so 
thrifty an individual as the Japanese 
farmer. Labor conditions have in the 
last two or three years added vastly 
to the difficulty. There is general 
testimony to the effect that a great 
change has come over the relation of 
landlord and tenant in the rural dis- 
tricts. The tenants, once subservient, 
are now, through the higher wages 
offered in the cities, masters of the 
situation and the farmer now finds it 
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hard to get laborers at all except on 
their own terms. Of course one is not 
surprised at some measure of rebellion 
against unjust or unequal conditions, 
but the situation has, quite naturally, 
been exploited by the agitator. Here 
too the labor fight is on. “The result 
is that tenant-farmer unions have 
sprung up all over the Empire until 
there are now over five hundred.” 

It would be proper to the subject to 
say something of other occupations 
which affect living conditions on the 
large scale. There is, for instance, 
sericulture, employing in 1928 1,644,- 
009 families. There is, again, fishing, 
employing in 1920, 1,835,555 persons 
and $83,565 boats. But it is necessary 
to restrict myself to the mention of a 
few features mainly concerning life 
in the city. Apart from the factories, 
in which the decrease has been already 
noted, female labor is somewhat on the 
decrease generally. The most recent 
figures show that out of some 12,770,- 
000 women in different occupations, 
while 134 million are factory workers, 
4, million are farm hands, 1 million 
are servants, 1,200,000 girls in business, 
and $20,000 are in the public service. 
Women doctors at present number less 
than 1000, though there are about 
85,000 nurses and the same number of 
midwives. 


Economic SITUATION 


The wage situation is still unsatis- 
factory among workers irrespective of 
sex, though from 1920 to 1922 there 
has been considerable improvement, 
accompanied, however, with a corre- 
sponding rise in the cost of living. 
Stone-cutters get as high as 3.3 yen 
daily and male day-laborers 2.13. 
Female day-laborers average 1.14. 
Servants (male) earn 19.44 yen per 
month and female servants 16.46. 
Female reelers in the factories get 1.06 
yen per day and female match-makers 
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85. These are, however, probably 
better off than many grades in the pro- 
fessional classes. The present writer 
was struck in 1923 with the very low 
salaries of teachers and university 
professors. Some quite distinguished 
men were obliged to teach extra hours 
in several different institutions in order 
to make ends meet. It may be said to 
be generally true that the professional 
and public service classes feel the in- 
creased cost of living much more than 
do the laboring classes. The young 
engineer frequently gets less than the 
men under him and the policeman 
considerably less than the man in the 
street whom he once ordered about 
almost as an inferior being. 

As in other countries, so in Japan 
the contrasts between the wealthy 
exploiters of labor (especially the 
nouveaux riches since the war) and the 
common laborer have’ brought about 
much discontent. This is shown par- 
ticularly in the growth of the Labor 
Movement and in the increase of 
strikes. In 1914 there were only 50 
strikes involving 7904 workers. In 
1918 there were 417 strikes involving 
66,457 workers. Since then there have 
been less, owing to the great increase in 
unemployment. After the war there 
was for a time a large increase in ircn 
and steel production. Then came a 
slump which the government amelio- 
rated for a time by its own interven- 
tion. The economic depression was 
first felt in the industrial and mining 
districts in 1920. Later on it extended 
to the offce clerks and petty officials. 
The decision to curtail producticn 
made the situation much worse and in 
one year there were 934,315 workers 
discharged to 794,952 who were newly 
engaged. In 1922 the number em- 
ployed exceeded those discharged, but 
the general situation was not improved. 
To a certain extent this was because 
of the reduction of naval construction 
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entailed by the decisions of the Wash- 
ington Conference. Since the earth- 
quake, of course, conditions have been 
abnormal, but a census taken by 
the Relief Bureau in November, 1928, 
showed that 36.6 per thousand work- 
men in the neighborhood of Tokyo 
were put out of work by the catas- 
trophe. 


LABOR ORGANIZATION AND WELFARE 
Work 


Labor organization began in 1890 
with the formation of the Printer’s 
Union, but it was seven years later 
that the Labor Union system properly 
so called was introduced into Japan. 
In 1912 the Yuaikat was founded, ex- 
panded later into the General Federa- 
tion of Japanese Labor. At the end of 
1922 there were 889 unions with a 
membership of 180,000. The princi- 
pal objects which were pressed at the 
General Meeting of 1922 were: a forty- 
eight hour week, a minimum wage- 
scale, the abolition of night work, the 
recognition of Soviet Russia, and the 
May-day holiday. Some of these ob- 
jects have since been attained. The 
passing of the Manhood Suffrage Act 
has also added immensely to the power 
and responsibility of the labor vote., It 
has also for the present increased the 
activity of the Socialist party, though 
discrimination must be made between 
the various types of Socialism at work 
in Japan—Marxist, State Socialist, 
Christian Socialist, Syndicalist and 
Anarchist. The last two types are 
“strictly controlled.” It is to be 
feared that some of the methods used 
for the suppression of Socialism since 
the dissolution of the Union in 1921 
have simply had the effect of driving it 
underground. 

Intimately connected with the gen- 
eralurban situation is theslum question 
into which some elaborate investi- 
gations have been made by govern- 
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mental and other authorities. In one 
inquiry, covering a district of 497 
families, it was found that the monthly 
income ran from 30 yen to 150 yen, 
averaging 72.26. As income increased, 
however, the adverse balance seemed 
to increase also. For example, as the 
family income increased the expendi- 
ture for food, rent, fire and lighting 
decreased, while there was increased 
expenditure for clothing and for such 
sundries as entertainment, medicine, 
education, taxes and amusement. 

Many forms of welfare work are 
seeking the amelioration of the living 
conditions which have been described. 
Roughly, these agencies are threefold. 
There are first the Imperial charities 
which, for emergency occasions, are 
extraordinarily generous. Secondly, 
there are the Administrative agencies, 
providing for the insane, tubercular, 
the reform of refractory boys, care of 
lepers, blind, deaf mutes, discharged 
prisoners and for the medical treat- 
ment or funeral expenses of unclaimed 
travelers. Relief of this type is also 
given to the decrepit above seventy and 
to the physically disabled, to children 
(under thirteen) and to invalids. Un- 
der this head would come again the co- 
operative societies established under 
the law of 1900, credit societies, and the 
like. In April, 1924, the Central 
Bank of Co-operative Societies was 
established and promises to be of great 
value. Mutual Aid Associations are 
also organized in connection with 
almost all government establishments, 
disbursements being made for death, 
injury, diligent service, on leaving 
service and for medical expenses. 
On the government railways all em- 
ployes pay 8 per cent of their monthly 
wages and the State adds 2 per cent of 
the aggregate. 

The third type of welfare work is 
that carried on by private individuals 
or by voluntary associations, many of 
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them of a religious character. In this 
work both Christians and Buddhists 
are active, the latter using many of the 
methods which had been first intro- 
duced by the former. The St. Luke’s 
International Hospital is a good illus- 
tration of the work established by 
Christian organizations. It may be 
said in this connection that there are 
now seventy-seven public hospitals, 
1260 private (mostly quite small) and 
twenty-three charity hospitals with a 
considerable number in addition for the 
care of those suffering from infectious 
diseases. It should also be remem- 
bered, under this head, that an increas- 
ing number of the large mercantile 
establishments are now engaged in 
welfare work among their employes, 
by the provisions of doctors and nurses, 
playgrounds and entertainment halls, 
sick benefits, and the like. One of the 
most hopeful signs, in fact, in modern 
Japan is this growing sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of officials and em- 
ployers of labor for the physical and 
moral well-being of the manhood and 
womanhood of the country. 

To a visitor it is not easy to remem- 
ber that in past times the standard of 
living has been far below the present 
Western mark. We are prone, there- 
fore, to estimate present conditions 
rather by comparison with present 
American than with the Japanese 
standards of an earlier age. With a 
fair degree of judgment it should be 
plain that immense progress has been 
made in recent years. The two danger 
spots are, first, the growth of indus- 
trialism, and, second, the growing 
irreverence for the old sanctions of law 
and order. Yet so far the Japanese 
have always exhibited marvelous apti- 
tude for making the difficult transitions 
of their history with skill and wisdom. 
In the light of the achievements of the 
past seventy-five years, one has no 
need to fear for the future. The prob- 
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lems of urban life are problems m 
which not Japan alone but most na- 
tions have to face and solve. 

To sum up in a few words it may be 
said that, while living conditions in 
Japan bear many of the marks of 
struggle against old social facts as well 
as against the difficulty of readjusting 
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things to the new order, in both cases 
success is being won. The present 
test is probably the severest the em- 
pire has ever been called upon to meet, 
but the feeling is general that the worst 
is over and that improvement, though 
coming with a halting foot, is as- 


Living Conditions in China 
By Maupn B. WARNER! 


You can easily tell how long a man has 
been in China by how much he does not 
know about it. If he knows almost every- 
thing, he has just recently arrived; if he is in 
doubt, he has been there a few years; if he 
admits that he really knows nothing what- 
ever about the Chinese people or their 
probable future, you may take it for 
granted that he has been out a very long 
time! 


T is a hazardous undertaking, there- 
fore, to write on such an intimate 
subject as how the Chinese live. They 
have established themselves behind 
high walls, both physically and men- 
tally. Rare is the Occidental who 
knows how to obtain free and natural 
entrée to the beauty or sordidness of 
what lies behind those barriers. 


FIRST AND SECOND IMPRESSIONS 


First impressions leave but a super- 
ficial glare of squalor, ignorance and 
misery of the masses; or conglomerate 
dust-colored pictures of a narrow, 
crooked wall, enclosed streets, infested 
with droves of big black-bellied pigs, of 
unwashed yellow sheep and goats, of 
plodding donkeys, mules, oxen and 
camels—streets noisy with the minor 
calls of peripatic venders, barbers and 
carters—streets unsightly with creak- 
ing wheelbarrows of uncovered raw 
meat, of booths full of unsavory odors, 
of dogs eating refuse over your feet as 
you pass by—streets lined with de- 
formed beggars, naked children, ill- 
kempt women and ash piles, with here 
the occasional glimpse of an elegant, 
red-lined cart carrying a wealthy lady 
dressed in purple or green brocaded 

1 Mrs. Warner has been a close student of 


Chinese conditions, having spent several years 
gs a missionary in North China.—Tux Eprror. 
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gown, flowers in her hair, paint on her 
face. The kaleidoscopic picture helps 
to form the all too familiar scene of 
Chinese life, out of port cities, to the 
hasty traveler. 

Second impressions have brought to 
light three facts: First, that anything 
that comes into your mind about how 
people in general live is bound to be 
true somewhere in China. Second, 
that no generalization dare be made of 
how the Chinese live without subject- 
ing oneself to severest criticism and 
successful contradiction by intelligent 
Chinese. Third, we are dealing with a 
civilized people not unlike ourselves, 
having the same physical need of food, 
and shelter, the same hunger for com- 
panionship, as shown in their strong 
desire for home and social life. More- 
over, we are speaking of a race who 
were writing philosophies on how to 
live hundreds of years before the birth 
of Christ and whose predominant 
psychology from 400 B.c. down to the 
present is common sense with a strong 
moral bias. 

The public is discussing the apparent 
trembling of China on the brink of eco- 
nomic and political ruin as well as the 
hopeless hodge-podge of chaos and cor- 
ruption which seems to have swallowed 
up her people. Let us remember that 
China alone has survived all countries 
whose first existence was contemporary 
with hers; not only survived them but 
is yet the most numerous and virile race 
of people on the earth. The centuries 
of corrupt official life are one story. The 
stable Chinese in his home and com- 
munity is another one entirely. In dis- 
cussing his living conditions, we must 


think, then, of the main road, of where 
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the Chinese came from and where they 
are bound, rather than of the cross- 
roads and deviations which so easily 
confuse the hasty observer. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS 


About 1100 s.c. Chinese society is 
reported as divided into the following 
classes: 


(1) Scholars. 

(2) Farmers. 

(8) Artisans. 

(4) Merchants. 

(5) Servants and soldiers. 


This fundamental division is still 
made theoretically. The Chinese are a 
democratic people and have no special 
mark to distinguish one class from an- 
other. A member of Class 5 may work 
into Class 1 if he has the intellectual 
capacity to do so. Nor is there any 
particular mode of living characteristic 
of one class and not of another. He 
either lives “more so” or “less so,” 
proportionate to the size of the family 
income and to his own educational 
advantages. 

Living conditions in China are not 
based, then, upon social class strata 
but rather upon the industrial, com- 
mercial and educational life of its peo- 
ple. The Chinese do not delve into 
statistics nor are they communicative 
regarding the conditions we most want 
to know about. They are not natural 
lovers of foreigners and are suspicious 
of our motives. It is not the tactful 
thing, therefore, to ask a Chinese how 
many of his fourteen children have sur- 
vived famine, plague, floods or earth- 
quakes, or what caused their death. 
Nor shall we expect an accurate retort 
if we ask him how much his income is 
and from what source. But we may be 
gure of one thing-—-a courteous if not a 
truthful answer. 

We must probe into his living condi- 
tions through indirect methods. We 
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must know ancient backgrounds that 
are after all the immediate cause of 
why he lives as he does to-day. One 
of their earliest proverbs says: “One 
generation plants the trees; another sits 
in their shade.” To-day we could 
easily believe both planting and sitting 
are going on at the same time. We 
may ask ourselves why a country 
among the first to discover the ad- 
vantages of a division of labor, first to 
establish a record of commerce, and 
which unquestionably boasts of the old- 
est system of government education 
known to history, which from the be- 
ginning emphasized home life and filial 
piety, universal law and obedience as 
fundamental virtues—we may ask why 
such a nation now appears before the 
eyes of the world as unstable and dis- 
rupted. On the other hand, we who 
have lived in interior China know how 
unaffected in his daily routine is the 
average Chinese by the big problems of 
his country. He may be thinking seri- 
ously about them—but we may be sure 
from an entirely different angle than 
youorl. He feels intuitively what we 
must learn from history. 


POPULATION 


The twenty-one provinces have an 
area of 1,896,436 square miles and a 
population estimated at 331,188,000 
million. Because of mountains, arid 
regions and rivers, portions are densely 
populated. Shantung, for example, 
has 528 people to the square mile. We 
feel sorry for their state of congestion 
but they are a gregarious folk and like 
it. Several causes are given for her 
large population: 


(1) Her size. 

(2) Her large proportion of land 
capable of cultivation. 

(8) Because of her location in refer- 
ence to the equator which 
gives her on the whole the best 
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climates of any large nation on 
earth. 

(4) Early marriage and desire for 
sons. 


China has assumed she can sustain 
such a population because of: (1) The 
Chinese discovery, made centuries ago, 
of the superior value of grain diet as 
over against meat diet; (2) Chinese 
methods of preserving the soil; (3) 
intensive cultivation and prevention of 
weeds; (4) substitution of human for 
animal labor; (5) the big variety of 
grains, vegetables and fruits which the 
Chinese have developed. 


INDUSTRIES 


It is estimated that 80 per cent of Chi- 
na’s population are included in the 
agricultural class. The average farm 
consists of four and one-half acres of 
land and looks like a checker board in its 
regularity of irrigation ditches. The 
income over and above living expenses 
is about thirty-four dollars per year. 
The Chinese farmer does not live on his 
farm but walks back and forth to bis 
ancestral home in his village. He pro- 
tects his crops (there are no fences) by 
building a shack of sorghum stalks and 
sleeps there with a shotgun and a dog 
during harvest seasons. Even at that, 
he loses a few melons every year. He 
works from daylight until dark. His 
family work with him—all illustrating 
the industry, intelligence, common 
sense and thoroughness with which the 
Chinese use their native resources and 
which enable them to secure such large 
results from their lands. We must 
omit the mass of details explaining 
their hardships. 

When we contrast the manner in 
which the people of the United States 
live with conditions of the masses, it is 
patent that the Chinese people are 
lamentably poorly rewarded for their 
labors. Bashford says: 
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With our broad fields, our machinery and 
few people, their system appears to us crude 
and impossible; but cut our holdings to the 
size of theirs. and the same stroke makes 
our machines—even our plows—still more 
impossible, and so the more one studies the 
environment of these people, thus far un- 
avoidable, their numbers, what they have 
done and are doing, against what odds they 
have succeeded, the more difficult it be- 
comes to see what course might have been 
better. 


A thousand years or so before 
Christ, the Chinese were making 
all sorts of things, such as mir- 
rors, flatirons, umbrellas, pencils, etc. 
They were doing exquisite hand em- 
broidery, fishing with lines, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, rearing of silk worms, 
iron mining, tea trading, horse and 
cattle trading. They were making 
stone bridges, terraces and temples. 
Forks, spades, sickles, needles, beds, 
steamers, etc., were known. 

What the Chinese were doing then, 
they are doing now. For the past two 
thousand years there has been little 
change in either articles of food, cloth- 
ing or instruments of production, save 
for the one great change when cotton 
was introduced. China’s resources lie 
untouched. Shansi alone could sup- 
port the world several hundred years 
with her unexploited coal fields. China 
has continued these productions through 
the years due to the following causes: 


(1) Physical vitality. The Chinese 
can labor longer under all 
extremes of weather and in- 
convenience than any other 
peoples. A twenty-fqur hours’ 
residence anywhere in China is 
all that is necessary to under- 
stand that statement. 

(2) Their natural love of industry. 
(Some housewives doubt this.) 

(3) Their habits of economy. 

(4) Their intelligence. 
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(6) Their powers of adaptability and 
chee ess. 

(6) Their ability to co-operate into 
trade guilds. 


COMMERCIAL LIFE 


Chinese commercial life has been 
slow to respond to foreign induence. 
This makes the country appear more 
isolated and conservative than some 
other eastern countries. The Chinese 
have not loved foreigners and have not 
encouraged trade. There are other 
reasons for slow growth such as the 
problem of transportation of goods. 
Anyone who has ridden for davs over 
China’s rutty roads in springless carts, 
over mountain passes and barriers, 
knows the impossibility of transporting 
even small loads from one place to 
another. I have watched six animals 
pulling wagons of grain across flooded 
rivers, and have considered tke safe 
arrival on the opposite bank nothing 
short of a miracle. 

Canals have helped some. Rail- 
ways are still scarce. Camel trains are 
too slow. New roads are being built 
and when the auto truck has been in- 
troduced thoroughly, the methods of 
transportation as well as communica- 
tion will be partially solved. The 
Chinese have been able for centuries to 
live entirely apart from the main roads, 
due to geographical barriers, and have 
depended on natural resources and raw 
materials at hand. The horres in 
these sections are like institutions in 
that they have helped provide every 
need of the family. 

The inaccuracy of Chinese money, of 
weights and standards, has not helped 
the cause of commerce with the out- 
side world. “Cha pudo”—the Chinese 
says—or “almost so.” This phrase 
fits admirably into all his dealings. 
What they lack in accuracy, they make 
up for in reliability. 
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EDUCATIONAL LIFE 


This is too big a subject to do any- 
thing with but make a few statements 
here. Chinese scholars have always 
headed the list in their social classifica- 
tion. From the earliest beginnings, 
children have heard their old saying: 
“AJl pursuits are mean in comparison 
with learning.” In spite of her pre- 
cedence in establishment of a govern- 
ment educational system, the great 
masses of Chinese may still be called 
illiterate. Especially has this been 
true of the women. Corrupt official 
management seems to be the core of 
much of China’s sorrows. While she 
has fostered and encouraged education 
in theory, in practise it has been im- 
possible. We may say it is in an in- 
fant stage of evolution. Now schools 
are open to all, practical courses are 
emphasized; they are supported by the 
government and conducted in a demo- 
cratic spirit. With the new era of 
woman’s advancement, the intellectual 
life of all peoples will naturally be af- 
fected, and in China the mother has a 
strong hold on her sons. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
Confucius said: 
Women are indeed human beings but 


they are of a lower state than men. The aim 
of female education, therefore, is perfect 


. submission—not cultivation and the de- 


velopment of the mind. It is a law of na- 
ture that women should be kept under the 
control of men and not allowed any will of 
their own. 


He even adds: “In the other world 
the condition of affairs is exactly the 
same. for family laws govern there as 
well as here.” This particular streak 
in Confucius was surely due to the fact 
that his own home life was unfortunate. 
While the Chinese women may have 
believed Confucius’ saying to be true 
for a thousand years, the new Chinese 
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woman reigns as completely inside the 
home as in any other country. Pub- 
licly, she may be kept out of sight. In 
her own courtyard, she knows her 
powers. Anyone who has ever seen a 
Chinese mother-in-law at her best, in 
her supreme state of managing her 
household of daughter-in-laws and 
numerous grandchildren, cannot help 
but whisper: “ There 1s power!” 

All Chinese girls have the oppor- 
tunity of marriage laid before them, 
and all look forward naturally to 
motherhood. The virility of the race 
these thousands of years has been due 
to the preservation of the physical and 
moral being of China’s girls. In no 
country has there been greater stress 
laid on the chastity of women (divorce 
is no where more difficult to obtain) nor 
is there any other country which for 
centuries has had a law which made 
death the penalty for either man or 
woman in adultery. But laws are not 
always enforced and there is no more 
perfect state in China in regards to 
morality than is widespread in any 
other nation. 

Man has considered woman’s one 
and only aim to be the mother of his 
ever-desired large family. She, too, 
feels her day of exaltation has not come 
until she is a mother. This principle 
has helped stabilize the home and has 
protected it, while at the same time 
it has defied Kant’s philosophy, who 
taught “that civilization never could 
reach its highest stage until every 
human being becomes an end in him- 
self or herself.” Chinese women must 
be more than a means of production— 
they must be ends in themselves. 
Dr. Arthur Smith writes of the change 
in woman’s education now taking place 
in China: 

The most comprehensive and far-reach- 
ing change of all, greatly transcending in 
importance the spectacular alterations in 
the form of government, is the potential, 
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and in part the actual, liberation of women 
in China—one of the great events in the 
social history of mankind. 


Contrasts IN Homp CONDITIONS 


Now we come into the home of the 
Chinese man, the Chinese woman, 
their children, their son’s wives, the 
grandchildren and the nurses and 
amahs who are a part of the average 
Chinese home—all living under one 
roof—not always peacefully—but in- 
finitely more so than Americans could., 
The house is like every other house `n 
its simple structure of three rooms built 
first, and as the sons marry, rooms are 
added at right angles, finally making a 
square around the court. The very 
poorest Chinese may afford but one 
room, and so on up to the very wealthy 
who own veritable labyrinths of courts 
and servants. Excepting for the Chi- 
nese in the port cities who now prefer 
semi-foreign houses and live in semi- 
foreign style, the Chinese all live funda- 
mentally alike. The quality of kang 
(bed) cover, of his food, of his clothing 
varies in proportion to what he can af- 
ford. The big gate leading into the 
private yard is heavily bolted. From 
the street you may not know what to 
expect upon knocking. I have been 
ushered in behind those black doors 
into beautiful vine-covered courtyards 
by well-groomed servants—in through 
yard after yard of flowers, of bowls of 
gold fish, of birds in cages—by children 
carefully dressed in bright flowered 
garments and cared for by nurse maids 
on into the main room of the mother- 
in-law. Rooms were so daintily and 
cleverly arranged with charming strong 
and capable women bowing to greet 
me. ' Such courteousness, such perfect 
poise and such refinement one could 
rarely find at home. Here one feels 
the security and stability of the Chi- 
nese home. 

Again have I stumbled in over 
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snarling dogs into a pig pen: through 
the “donkey-grinding-the-flour ”-yard 
over scrawny chickens and cats into 
tumbled down rooms—dark, grimy, 
foul and full of sickly people ard 
disease. Dogs, lean and skulking, 
came in and licked up refuse from the 
floors; women, dirty and illiterate, 
stared at me; half-clothed children lay 
about sucking withered vegetables or 
nursing their mothers. Big children 
in school come home to nurse their 
mothers. Men idle and listless from 
use of opium were sprawled about. 
And here we see degenerate China. 


THe SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


ĮI recall one time just as we ap- 
proached a village, our mule fell sick. 
The carter called a veterinary who 
proceeded to stick long needles into its 
eyes. While the mule was surviving 
his treatments, I went into the home of 
a Chinese farmer whose son I had 
known. There were in all twenty 
mouths to befedthere. The daughter- 
in-laws were set to work at once, 
against my protests, to prepare meat 
dumplings for me. Chinese are ever 
solicitous of their guests’ pleasures. 
As I sat on the best k’ang, looking out 
through the one tiny row of window 
panes, I saw a baby, naked, emaciated 
and too weak to sit up, lying down on 
the damp, dirty, brick floor of the 
courtyard. He was apparently un- 
noticed. His face was covered with 
black sticky sores. His mouth was 
open. Flies flew in and out and it 
seemed he could live surely but a few 
hours longer. Later I saw the young 
mother of seven, chewing vigorously 
on one of my partially eaten dumplings. 
She had garlic, cabbage, pork and oils 
and the boiled dough covering. She 
took out bite after bite and dropped 
into the child’s throat. It lay there 
too weak to swallow and she took part 
of it out. _As I passed by, I asked how 
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long the child had been sick. She re- 
plied: “Oh, always, but don’t worry, 
he’ll be all right when he gets teeth, for 
then he can eat; now he has nothing 
but squash juice.” I passed the child 
and shuddered. A year later, I again 
passed there. A chubby, rosy-cheeked 
child greeted me. The mother said: 
““There’s that boy you saw. I’m glad 
he got well. His other two brothers 
died, but they weren’t comely and, 
anyway, we couldn’t feed so many.” 
This is but one case in hundreds—of 
what we may call the survival of the 
fittest. Chinese are usually kind to 
their children and though they are 
brought up free from discipline, in the 
last word, obedience wins. They are 
fed according to no laws of diet and are 
held in abeyance by fear of the spirits. 
They are subject to many diseases, 
expecially tuberculosis and fevers. 
Methods of sanitation are crude. 
Garbage is thrown out in a pile in front 
of the court. Children in lower classes 
play about in open sewers and heaps of 
refuse. Parks and grassy plots are un- 
known to them. Children and parents 
are often huddled into one dark room. 
Home life there is on a low scale. If 
children become too numerous, they 
are given away or sold. Several hun- 
dreds of children have come out from 
mountain cave homes, or from dark al- 
leys, in my knowledge, who have never 
been bathed, never brushed their teeth, 
who, though shivering with cold and 
bodily discomfort, have cheerily smiled 
at me and gone on with their play. 
Women have been brought into 
hospitals after days of .cruelest suf- 
fering and tortures, brought on by 
methods the stupid midwives have 
used in childbirth. They make no 
complaints. They are excellent pa- 
tients. They spend little time in in- 
trospection of the morbid conditions 
from which they came. They accept 
their lot as it is. Several times have I 
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seen two wives of the same husband 
come to the hospital, the first having 
suffered deepest humiliation because 
she could bear no son, still greater suf- 
fering because she must agree to a 
second wife in her home—and then 
eventually has helped the new wife in 
childbirth. She receives but one com- 
fort, namely, the son then becomes 
hers—she alone is the recognized 
mother. According to law she must 
first be considered the ruler of the 
household, and her husband is bound 
to show her preference. Chinese 
women submit to this, but are human 
enough to experience many pangs of 
unhappiness. The more refined the 
woman is, the more she suffers. For- 
tunately this practise of second wives 
concubinage and slave girls is on the 
decrease. The average Chinese (not 
considering the principle of it) cannot 
afford to support so many mouths. 
With greater freedom in choosing 
wives, there are more congenial homes. 
But I know most men and women, 
whose marriage was arranged for them, 
and who perhaps had not even seen 
each other, have been able to assume 
the responsibilities of home life in a 
congenial and happy manner, and have 
proven in many respects, that their 
marriage system has been more suc- 
cessful than the American custom of 
liberty in choosing. The Chinese gil 
is brought up with the idea that it is 
her duty to marry and adapt herself to 
her husband. The American girl is 
not. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the modern educated young 
Chinese boy or girl will allow his 
parents all powers of decision. The 
students want educated girls. Like- 
wise the bright attractive young girls 
are now unwilling to cast their lot with 
an inferior. Even married men want 
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their illiterate wives to be educated. 
Married women’s schools are an in- 
stitution peculiar to China. 


WHEN INSCRUTABLE CHINA À WAKES 


Coming back to the main road, we 
may say living conditions in the in- 
terior of China have not yet experienced 
any decided radical changes, but when 
China’s industrial resources are tapped, 
when commerce with foreign nations 
has become popular, when the masses of 
women become educated, then we may 
anticipate real changes. We see the 
Chinese now as a race who have proven 
their powers of adaptability, of en- 
durance, of patience. A Chinese man 
is a factor distinct from his corrupt 
government. He is industrious, re- 
liable and painstaking. He loves his 
home and supports his wife and chil- 
dren. While his literature and philoso- 
phy reflect a high type of purity, he 
does not live up to his standards. We 
have in Chinese civilization a case in 
which the morality inculcated in books 
is powerless to enforce itself. The 
Chinese women, though great masses 
are uneducated, are capable of the 
finest possible intellectual attainment, 
are on the whole modest and virtuous, 
and are natural home makers. The 
home is a stable factor and is built up 
for the purpose of rearing children 

What the Chinese thinks of the 
future of his people we do not know. 
He has ages-old wisdom upon his face. 
He knows how to abandon his worries 
at nightfall, go leisurely out under the 
open sky carrying his small son on his 
shoulder, perhaps a song bird on his 
thumb, and gaze out far beyond the 
blue pagoda on the nearby mountain— 
in deepest meditation ot inchoate 
musings. 


Europeanization and the Ancient Culture 
in Pacific Asia 
By Upton Cross 
(Josef Washington Hall, University of Washington) 


HE most significant cultural devel- 

opment of the century is the 
Europeanization of Asia. Probably 
no contemporary movement of such 
dimension and such portent for the 
human race is so little studied. The 
white man of the business office, work 
shop or rostrum smugly assumed that 
his most important brother, the “yel- 
low” man, is “becoming like us,” or 
“getting civilized,” or “learningsense,’’ 
and with a bit of a warm feeling of 
complacency drops the matter. 

Asia, on her part, is not complacent 
over the change at all. China, Japan 
and India are in a ferment of contro- 
versy as to whether they shall stay 
Asiatic or become, in material and 
thought life, Kkuroamerican. The issue 
is not, as the white man or even the 
denatured Asiatic fondly assumes, 
determined. On the contrary, the 
present is a moment of reaction, when 
profound and vitally concerned Asiatic 
minds are questioning the foundations 
and ends of cultures both their own and 
ours. They are endeavoring to fix, 
as man has never arbitrarily fixed 
before, the future state, evolution and 
destiny of their nations. 

Such, in sketch, is the tremendous 
problem which our purely thoughtless 
adventuring, selfishly aggressing and 
humanitarian propagandizing have in 
combination forced upon the hitherto 
well-grooved and satisfied East. And 
the travail of it bids fair, by the 
way, to transform the conventional 
Asiatic mind into the most active in- 
tellectual instrument in this modern 
world. Those among us who boast 


of intellectual supremacy should take 
thought! 


OccIDENTALIZATION MEANS CLASH 


Eastern culture is, by nature, defen- 
sive. That quality we have care- 
lessly mistaken for effeteness. It is 
anything but effete, as those who have 
been in the foremost of the clash with 
it know. It is tenacious and vital. It 
has maintained a remarkable resistence 
to the aggressive Western culture which 
a half-century ago invaded its very 
hearth to attack it. 

The foremost question to-day is, 
will this struggle drive Asiatic culti re 
to throw off its passivity? Will the 
instinct of self-preservation inspire the 
East to transform itself into the like- 
ness of its opponent? Such a change 
would mean the denaturing of Eastern 
culture as it is now distinguished. 
The line-up would no longer be 
Western Culture versus Eastern Cul- 
ture. It would be Western Culture 
in the West versus Western Culture in 
the East. Those people would not 
love us because we had compelled 
them against their nature to become 
like us. They would be restless in 
their own souls, and they would hate 
us with reckless fury fed of spiritual 
dissatisfaction. The blindest senti- 
ment behind our blind propaganda is 


the feeling that the more we make 


those people similar to us the more 
likely we and they are to get along with 
one another. 

Asiatic culture has appeared to be 
transforming itself to meet exigency. 
It has been appropriating the material 
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weapons of its opponent. With these 
it may, even to the betrayal of its own 
inner spirit, take the offensive. Then 
the struggle between cultures, now a 
domestic Asian question, will become 
the struggle between races, a struggle 
for survival carrying—who knows— 
to our own shores and placing the 
controversy upon the lowest and most 
hopeless plane, brute force. 


Tam OBJECT Lesson or JAPAN 


Something dangerously near to this 
happened in Japan. Japan, of all 
Oriental nations, has come nearest to 
conversion to our culture. By nature 
and circumstance the transformation 
was easiest for her. And we have 
feared and hated her for her pains in 
emulating us. But that is another 
ramification. 

A student of Japanese history can- 
not but be impressed at the national 
unagegressiveness of the Japanese peo- 
ple through the long centuries before 
they learned the shibboleths of Eu- 
rope. From the dawn of their history, 
in the 6th century A.D., they waged 
a thousand-year fight with aborigines 
for the possession of their three princi- 
palislands. The long struggle merged 
into the later inter-clan wars which, 
in turn, resulted in Japan’s amalgama- 
tion into a nation by a great trium- 
virate of leaders at the end of the 16th 
century. Yet during all this time and 
in spite of all this martial spirit, Japan 
was remarkably devoid of what we call 
imperialism. Once or twice egotistic 
chieftains led crusades to ravish Ja- 
pan’s ancient middleman of culture, 
Korea. (There is reason to believe 
that the nobility of Japan was Korean 
in origin. The situation and incen- 
tives to warfare were parallel to those 
existing between England and Nor- 
mandy.) 

But these campaigns came to hasty 
and unsatisfactory conclusions, The 
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sentiment of the Japanese people was 
against them. When the white man 
began his push against Japan she was 
so little “imperialistic” that she had 
never yet put forward definite claims 
to ownership of the great northern 
island of the group, Yezo-—now called 
Hokkaido. Nor to the Kuriles, right 
at her doorstep. But Russia, possessed 
of the white man’s recklessness, 
reached a six-thousand mile arm from 
Moscow and wrapped a finger around 
Yezo. Spain, a bit before, had plotted 
with friars to add the islands of Japan 
to her Philippine possessions. And 
Japan suddenly acquired interest, 
which later grew to enthusiasm, in the 
white man’s doctrine of nobility of 
acquisition, or “place in the sun.” 
By the time the European nations 
descended with their knives upon her 
immemorially respected—one might 
almost say worshiped—cultural parent 
China, Japan was ready to join with 
avidity in the carving. The most 
livid symptom of European culture, 
national ambition, had appeared in 
Japan. 


CHINESE CULTURE 18 UNIQUÐ 


What is the historical background 
of the controversy between East and 
West? A few bold strokes will serve : 
to lay it out. 

While the “course of empire” was 
taking its way westward, another 
development, quite ignored by the 
writers of our “General Histories,” 
was taking place toward the east from 
that central point which, in the day of 
Henry Fairfield Osborne and Roy 
Chapman Andrews, it was the fashion 
to locate in the Gobi. Civilizations 
developed in the valleys of the Ganges 
and the Huang Ho as well as in those 
of the Tigris-Euphrates, Nile or 
Etrusca. That of the upper Yellow 
River was especially unique. Here, 
about the acute angle made by the 
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river as it turns for the second time 
toward the sea, the fabulous “Hundred 
Forefathers” of the Chinese (whom the 
ideograph would lead us to believe were 
mothers) developed the remarkable 
civilization which has spread over 
Eastern Asia. Here they founded the 
world’s one “Immortal Nation.” 

A few outstanding environmental 
facts help to account for the unique 
qualities of that culture. 

It grew in the wondrously fertile 
löess soil, a wind-blown deposit from 
the Arctic tundras reaching a depth of 
four hundred feet over the upper 
Yellow River valley. The struggle of 
the pioneers was not against fellow- 
men, but against nature. It required 
less effort to scratch and plant a new 
field than to fight and take an improved 
one. But soil so light demanded 
constant, co-operative care. One man 
alone cannot erect engineering works 
against erosion. The individualist 
was soon buried under his shifting soil. 
Chinese society developed on a pacific, 
co-operative basis. 

The great heroes of the early culture 
were pioneers in irrigation, terracing, 
house building, silk weaving, herbology 
and chronology. There is no warrior 
hero in early Chinese history. The 
only war tale in the Shoo Jing (Shu 
King), China’s earliest historical docu- 
ment (cir. 2000 B.C.), concerns the 
continued failure of the chieftain 
against his enemies so long as he relied 
on physical force, and his prompt 
victory when he resorted to moral 
example. The book paints an idyllic 
picture of a patriarchal democracy, 
led by a chieftain selected by his 
predecessor and the council of elders 
for proved ability. He relied upon the 
patriarchs of each clan to provide local 
administration and was assisted in 
general supervision of the little nation’s 
prosperity by the brightest of the 
young men, who were sent.up to him 
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by their clan heads. Thus began the 
Mandarinate, that ever renewed aris- 
tocracy of intellect which ruled China 
for several thousand years. Warriors 
were regarded as outcasts—at best a 
necessary evil. Many rulers and phi- 
Josophers denied their necessity al- 
together. 

This contrasts strangely with the 
rapine, murder, organized cruelty, 
leadership of the proficient killer and 
general individualism out of which our 
Western nations grew. With us the 
warrior supplanted the patriarch, kings 
and emperors were but glorified war- 
riors. In China the patriarch was 
not supplanted by the warrior chief. 
China, mentally superior to every- 
thing about her, needed no strong arm 
to procure the obeisance of the Pacific 
Asian world. If aliens conquered her 
they promptly became culturalized. 
They were Chinesified so readily that 
prolonged resistance lost its incentive. 


CLASHING STANDARDS 


Out of this development came two 
fundamentals of Eastern culture which 
concern us to-day: The first, pacifism, 
or more accurately the spirit of live 
and let live (closely allied to the 
extreme Asiatic tolerance which we 
will consider)—a spirit according to 
our standards lazy, craven, unventure- 
some. The second, growp organization, 
making for settled society and great 
mutual responsibility, but crushing to 
initiative and deadening to originality. 
To these are added the third distin- 
guishing fundamental, tolerance, which 
seems to have grown out of a different 
religious experience or conception. 

There are no “Thus saith the Lord’s” 
in Chinese scripture. There is no 
conception of revelation or super- 
natural fiat in any of the native Chinese 
religions. Chinese holy men were not 
spirit-possessed mouthpieces of God, 
but calm and dispassionate, although 
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sympathetic, critics and analysts of 
man and nature. Chinese holy writ 
consists not of ex cathedra instructions 
from a Superior Being unobligated to 
convince his subjects of the necessity 
and logic of his commands, but of con- 
fessedly human deductions from his- 
tory and biographies as to the “most 
harmonious way” of life. 

Men discussing human opinions are 
more likely to be tolerant of varying 
views and interpretations than men 
promulgating God-given instructions, 
They are not so prone to the self-right- 
eous assuredness arising from convic- 
tion that they are fulfilling super- 
natural designs. They are very prone 
to over-sophistication and suspicion— 
the great vices of genial natures, from 
which our whole-hearted natures tend 
to save us. ‘The sticklerism which is 
an over-development of the Western 
conscience appears childish to them, 
just as their tolerance and freedom 
religiously appear slipshod and un- 
principled to us, whose ancestors 
burned rather than recant, and fought 
wars over a theological syllable. And, 
on the other hand, they lack the ability 
to face the world in the unshakable 
stubborn confidence of Westerners 
whose motto is “God with us.” 

Men of this spirit are, passively, 
more humane. When the interpreted 
will of heaven clashes with the feelings 
of men they do not sacrifice the men. 
They do not produce Pauls, Luthers, 
Cromwells, Wesleys, Lincolns, nor do 
they produce Crusader Barbarossas 
and Kaiser Wilhelms. For when our 
God-convicted men are humane they 
are more powerfully constructive than 
any Chinese. When they are merely 
controversial or egomaniacal their 
capacity for bringing destruction and 
misery is appalling. 

These, then, are the unique basic 
qualities of Chinese culture which 
contrast with ours. In so far as China 
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culturized the rest of Pacific Asia they 
became the distinguishing character- 
istics of Pacific Asian culture. Among 
all China’s imitators Japan adopted 
them most in form and perhaps least 
in spirit—which gives rise to the 
peculiar problem of Japan. A culture 
with a similar spirit grew in India. 
It was corrupted by many Arvan 
Invasions, but the old Asian spirit 
has survived it and is strong to-day, 
as Ghandi has proved. (To be geo- 
graphically complete in speaking of 
Asian culture we should, of course, 
classify the power-lustful Tatars under 
the great Khans. I sidestep this 
completely, as being neither typically 
Asian nor cultured. The Near East, 
likewise untouched here, is a mixed 
problem, and of second moment to the 
modern world, however momentous 
it was in past eras.) 


TRAITS THAT GALL AND VIEWPOINTS 
Harp to RECONCILE 


These basic characteristics of what 
I am designating as Pacific Asian 
culture work out in innumerable traits, 
manners and racial features. The 
same is true on our side. In some of 
these things in particular the East and 
West are likely to “get on one another’s 
nerves.” 

For instance: the penchant of our 
Western culture for proselyting. It is 
a, marked trait, psychologically related, 
no doubt, to our aggressiveness, cock- 
sureness and conception of “God with 
us.” It has been immensely furthered 
by the missionary spirit in Christianity 
and by the material philanthropy, so 
developed in prosperous America. In 
fact, if Americans to-day can be said 
to have one typical creed, it is: what- 
ever you believe, preach it with your 
might. The idea of being able to rest 
in a conviction without propagandizing 
it 1s essentially foreign to the West— 
it is essentially Asian. 
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This zeal has sent us militantly into 
Asia with our ideals. Mingled with an 
intolerance inspired of conviction and 
bolstered by material accomplishment 
it becomes galling to Asiatics. Many, 
like Ghandi and Ku Hung-ming, react 
to the extreme of rejecting our mechan- 
ical accomplishments entirely. The 
younger Asiatics—the students who 
attend our universities—react more 
dangerously. Their idea is to “show 
us.” Apprehending, rightly or not, 
that our most confident pride is in the 
material and mechanical instruction 
we are able to present Asia, not the 
philosophical or religious lessons we 
offer her, the prime ambition. of this 
young generation is to outstrip us in 
material things. That way, as said, 
lies strife. 

It might have been well for mutual 
relations had Asia felt an equal urge 
to propagandize us. Our feeling that 
we have everything to teach and they 
everything to learn would not then lie 
so athwart the path of mutual under- 
standing. 

There is the matter of man’s social 
attitude toward his fellows. Western 
culture adopts the slogan “I am my 
brother’s keeper,” and carries it out 
sincerely in many of its works, al- 
though still limited by nationalistic 
lines. However, this doctrine of serv- 
ice, readily degenerating into a mere 
cult of interference, can seem intoler- 
ant and repulsive to Asiatics. Beyond 
the mutual responsibilities within fam- 
ily and gild they do not take to the 
thought that we should all be advisers 
in our neighbors’ businesses. America, 
particularly, threatens to become a 
nation of  self-constituted cersors. 
Nothing is more difficult for the Asiatic 
to reconcile with “civilization” than 
statutory regulations of morals and 
habits, prohibition, Sunday laws and 
censorships. 


On the other hand, mutual respect, 
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the Chinese substitute for our “mutual 
concern,” strikes us as a thin and 
watery mortar to hold society together. 
The Confucian description of civiliza- 
tion as the sum of the intricacies 
whereby every man’s personal dignity 
is preserved and respected is foreign 
to our sterner conceptions. In fact, 
the wkole Oriental philosophy of 
“Face,” with the fustian conventional 
courtesy which is its outward expres- 
sion, is ridiculous or repugnant to us. 
Mutual respect carried to such an 
excess of aloofness from one another’s 
affairs a3 to allow a neighbor to starve 
to death because he does not belong 
to one’s clan or gild, seems poorly 
justified by the multiplicity of bows 
given that neighbor when he is met 
upon the street. 

Viewpoints as to social grouping 
differ as widely as those on social 
attitude. Nationalism has been—is 
still in spite of a mighty jar—a sacred 
doctrine with our Western peoples. 
It has been placed on a par with the 
doctrine of the sanctity of the family. 
But the loyalty of Asiatics, excepting 
Japan, which in many respects classi- 
fies “western” rather than “eastern,” 
is to their culture rather than to their 
political forms. Patriotism, meaning 
the sacrifice of life and endangering 
of culture for sentimental questions as 
to what capital shall administer them, 
or what coterie of men shall officer 
them, or what system of governmenta- 
tion shall distinguish them, is a pueril- 
ity or a hysteria rather than a virtue 
in their eyes. They will fight like 
anyone else, of course, over economic 
matters affecting food and life. But 
the face-touchiest people in the world 
have been remarkably insensitive to 
political considerations over which 
Greeks, Romans, Britons and Ameri- 
cans have sled rivers of blood. Their 
own fights are opportunistic, personal, 
always -subject- to compromise and 
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always tending to “degenerate” (from 
the Western viewpoint) into a talkfest. 

Yet to-day the primary ambition of 
young Asiatics is “strong national 
organization.” They do not love the 
idea for itself. The conviction lives, 
even grows in them, that their loose- 
knit type of society has capacity for 
out-living the strong nations of the 
West. But they are driven. They 
espouse nationalism for the promise it 
gives of compelling our respect. They 
know that we appraise peoples by their 
belligerant ability. They are out to 
4t sh ow” us. 

The Western attitude toward the 
natural resources of the earth is 
another point upon which we get 
afoul. The Oriental cannot squelch 
the feeling that we rush with undue 
haste to ravish the treasures of the 
earth. The conservatism which op- 
poses the e ploitation of every known 
resource as rapidly as possible is not 
so unreasoning as we have thought. 
This intuitive reticence is being re- 
inforced to-day by the warnings of 
scientists who compute how fast the 
world’s supply of tin, copper, lumber, 
coal, iron and oil are diminishing. 

Asia, in large part unwittingly, has 
saved her pie while we have been eat- 
ing ours. Possibilities of conflict are 
large here. The day is very near when 
the West will be absolutely dependent 
on the raw materials which the “slow- 
ness” of the East will have left un- 
ravished. At that time we will possess 
less relative power to take what we 
need. Our ethic is that no people 
have the right to hoard resources of 
which the world is in need. We in- 
sist that if the Asiatic will not promptly 
exploit those in his courtyard we are 
justified to step in and do it for him. 
Naturally he regards the question in a 
different light. 

The puerilities of our culture, de- 
tected by our own seers, are doubly 
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evident and disgusting to our Asian 
critics, Quantity for quantity’s sake, 
power- for power’s sake, accomplish- 
ment for the “stunt’s” sake, wealth 
for pride’s sake, opinions respected 
according to the financial rating of 
their promulgators, a bonfire mood in 
consuming earth’s resources: these are 
obvious fallacies of our modern Euro- 
pean civilization—smoldering fires of 
self-destruction built into its very 
structure. We boast of the newspaper 
and radio: tremendous production, 
wonderful process—but what product? 

Yet Asia enters competition with us 
in this folly. Only thus can she keep 
foot-room on the earth. Our 
siveness is driving the old Chinese ideal 
of life—the point in which our civiliza- 
tion compares most favorably—out of 
Asia. 

Yet are not we ourselves coming to 
long for some such philosophy as that 
which we are engaged in stamping out? 
A definition of life as a work of art, 
instead of as an exhibition of prolonged 
self-lashing and dominant will? Such 
a definition makes living, not accom- 
plishment, the purpose of life. It 
presents the completed life not as a 
worn-out memorandum of appoint- 
ments kept, a cast-off entry book of 
things done, but rather as a leisurely- 
painted canvas; a soft background of 
repose here, a bright dash of action 
there, and an atmosphere of poise over 
all. 

You may modernize the Asiatic, 
make him the manager of belching 
factories or the nimble demagogue of a 
fickle citizenry, but his heart yearns 
still for these things of the old culture. 
It is in such considerations that the 
great gulf between East and West lies. 
Spectacular, skin-deep externals— 
dress, housing, social customs—are not 
the fundamental differences between 
the twain. Steam trains, sanitary 
plumbing, and electric communica- 
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tion are learned in an hour. Within 
a generation there will be no difference 
between the material living conditions 
of the Pekingese and the Londoner. 
And yet the introduction of the three 
characterizing institutions of our cul- 
ture: the European interpretation of 
Christianity, nationalism, and indus- 
trialism—particularly the latter—has 
doomed the old order in Asia. Modi- 
fication is inevitable. 

Old Asia to-day stands bewildered, 
while young Asia heroically casts aside 
everything for the sake of awing us with 
our own weapons and compelling our 
respect. A few eclectic minds like 
Dr. Shih Hu and his disciples scrap 
both Western and Eastern institutions 
in the indomitable hope of starting 
society anew. European culture is 
hated both in aversion and in rivalry, 
and Euroamericans, their institutions 
and their enterprises, naturally fall 
into disfavor for the time. Such are 
the turmoil we have brought to Asia 
and the reaction thereof against us. 
I quote from T. B. Partington, F.I.L.: 


Present conditions in China .. . con- 
stitute a revolt inspired not so much by a 
hatred of the white man’s power as by an 
utter disbelief in the white man’s philos- 
ophy of life. 


1See Fortnightly Review of August 25. 
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There was a time when Pacific Asia 
was near conversion to the white man’s 
philosophy—to Western culture. 
That was before 1914. Then the 
missionary popularized his religious 
teaching with a large flavoring of 
Western culture. To-day he is com- 
pelled to divorce his culture from his 
religion to get a hearing. One of the 
broadest results of the war was to 
throw Asians back on Asian culture. 
That, and the transfer of Russia from 
European to Asiatic affiliation are its 
two effects which will loom largest in 
history. 

Is the reaction strange after all? 
By what definition of civilization can 
we justify our conduct towards Asia? 
Insisting upon the superiority of our 
social customs and religion we have 
made no effort to examine theirs. We 
have shown little respect for their 
persons, customs and possessions. We 
have said, in attitude “when you dis- 
play an ability to whip us, we will show 
you some regard.” 

Asia is disillusioned with regard to 
our culture. Yet there is a good in 
their knowing us as not the superior, 
cocksure beings we once appeared. 
We, also, blindly grope for the light. 
There, at least, is the starting point for 
sympathy between East and West. 


American-Japanese Relations 
The Logic of the Exclusionists 


By Srponey L. GULICK 


Secretary, Commission on International Justice and Goodwill, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, New York City 


HE enactment by Congress of the 

new jmmigration law containing a 
section forbidding admittance to the 
United States (with certain exceptions 
for temporary visits) of “aliens ineligi- 
ble for citizenship,” abruptly annulled 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement, deeply 
wounded Japanese sensibility, and 
may prove to have been a fateful turn- 
ing point in the relations of two pow- 
erful neighbors on either side of the 
Pacific. 

The law went into effect on July 1, 
1924. That day was observed through- 
out Japan as a “day of humilia- 
tion,” and Tokyo was blazing with 
posters which read “Hate Everything 
American.” The largest of her sixteen 
meetings of protest lasted continuously 
from one until ten in the evening, with 
an audience ranging from 5000 to 
12,000 at its maximum. ‘Those scores 
of popular demonstrations throughout 
Japan constituted an expression of the 
national mind of which the United 
States received little information and 
has little understanding. They illus- 
trate afresh the extraordinary difficulty 
of conveying to one nation adequate 
information of the fateful results of its 
acts on the life of another nation. 

Now that the dust of the battle has 
somewhat settled and the passion of the 
conflict abated, it may not be amiss in 
the light of sober realities to analyze 
the logic of those who fought for that 
exclusion clause. 


A VIOLATION OF NATIONAL Pouicy 


It has been alleged in support of 
Japanese exclusion that it is “the long 


established policy of the United States 
to preserve this country for the white 
race.” The common form of this 
statement is that this is a “white 
man’s country.” These assertions 
raise a fundamental issue. Just what 
is meant by this phrase? Does it 
mean that the historic and abiding 
American national policy has been the 
giving to the white race of the sole 
right to come and live here and the 
excluding of all others? If so, how has 
it happened that we have over ten 
million Negroes? And how does it 
happen that even under the new im- 
migration law Negroes are still ad- 
mitted? 

Or does it mean that the Constitu- 
tional policy and purpose of our gov- 
ernment has been and is to give the 
white race exclusive right to participate 
in the government and to have fair 
and equal opportunity and treatment? 
If so, how does it happen that Filipinos 
may become citizens by naturalization 
and that Negroes and all Asiatics born 
in this country are given the privileges, 
rights and duties of citizens? 

In either case the contention is not 
substantiated by history or by an 
impartial study of our laws in their full 
historical meaning and intent. 

The first naturalization law of 1790 
was carefully worded so as to deny 
citizenship to imported Negro slaves 
and to American Indians; hence the 
phrase, ‘‘free white persons.” Its pri- 
mary aim was the maintenance of 
liberty and democracy. It was ex- 
pected at that time that slavery would 
naturally pass away. 
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Expectations were not realized; 
slavery continued and expanded. Dur- 
ing many decades hundreds of thou- 
sands of new slaves were imported. 
Finally a great war was fought to 
determine whether or not a State had 
the right to secede, and involved in it 
was the main issue as to whether or not 
this was to be a nation wholly of free 
men, possessed of equal rights and equal 
liberty. The South was defeated and 
its policy rejected. The national pol- 
icy of a nation of men free and equal, 
whatever might be their race or color, 
was triumphant, first in a military 
sense and then legally. In order to 
make that clear, the Constitution and 
also the law of naturalization were 
amended The right of citizenship was 
conferred on all Negroes in the United 
States, and the right of naturalization 
was “extended” to persons of “ African 
nativity or descent.” The very Con- 
press which enacted the new immigra- 
tion law also by law (June, 1924) con- 
ferred citizenship on al] American 
Indians. 

The foregoing statements and argu- 
ments are not invalidated by the fact 
that in some of our Southern and West- 
ern states the national policy of equal- 
ity, liberty and opportunity for all, 
regardless of race, color or religion. is 
more or less nullified by local laws and 
customs. All such laws and customs 
are violations, not exemplifications, of 
our national policy. Moreover, they 
are being gradually rectified by the 
wise leadership in the South of men of 
both races, and by the remarkable 
achievements of the colored race itself 
in rising out of the terrible economic, 
educational and moral conditions due 
to slavery. 

It is absurd now to call the United 
States a “white man’s country” in the 
sense in which that is evidently meant, 
when one-tenth of our population is 
Negro, when considerable numbers of 
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American Indians, Mexicans, Chinese 


and Japanese constitute a permanent 
part of our population, and especially 
when all born here, regardless of race 
or color, are endowed by our Constitu- 
tion and our laws with the rights of 
citizenship. 

Moreover, to this day the immigra- 
tion of Negroes is permitted, and they 
have been coming here and settling in 
far larger numbers than have the 
Japanese. Immigration from Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo and all 
South America is still unrestricted, not 
even being limited by the quota provi- 
sions of the new law. 

The contention expresses, indeed, the 
desires and purposes of a group in the 
United States, but it is not the policy 
of our nation. It is in direct conflict 
with the principles and ideals of the 
Declaration of Independence, with the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution and with the Naturalization 
Law as amended in 1870, which law is 
still in force. Until 1882 that law was 
understood to grant privileges of 
naturalization to all races, from the 
extreme white to the extreme black. 
W hen the Chinese were denied natural- 
ization in 1882, this was done not on 
the basis of a settled national policy 
but in compliance with rabid anti- 
Chinese agitators who declared that the 
Chinese were vicious, degenerate and 
inherently unfit to come to the United 
States or to become American citizens. 

From 1882 onward until 1906 all 
races and colors except Chinese were 
granted privileges of naturalization. 
Then, without a new law or act of 
Congress, a rigid interpretation was 
adopted by the Naturalization Bureau 
in order to exclude Japanese. But 
Hindus and others, including Mexicans, 
were still regarded (until 1923) as eli- 
gible for naturalization. 

It is not to be denied that the nar- 
row, race discriminatory view has 
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gained much influence; but it is never- 
theless essentially oligarchic in spirit. 
It is not democratic nor truly Ameri- 
can. Its official adoption by the 
United States would destroy the fun- 
damental characteristic of our nation 
and lose the most distinctive glory of 
our people. 

If it is asserted that the phrase “a 
white man’s land” merely means that 
we cherish and intend to preserve our 
civilization with its characteristic and 
essential principles of liberty. equality, 
humanity and brotherhood, two things 
may well be said: 

(1.) The phraseology utterly fails to 
convey the alleged meaning. 

(2.) These principles of our civili- 
zation are not inherently believed and 
practiced by a man merely because he 
is white, nor are they ignored and vio- 
lated by another man merely because 
he is yellow or black. The belief and 
practice of these principles is not a 
matter of race or color. It is entirely 
a matter of education, of training and 
of personal character. 

The argument, therefore, that the 
action of Congress in excluding as im- 
migrants “aliens ineligible for citizen- 
ship” was taken in order to preserve 
the United States as a “white man’s 
land”’ is unhistorical, un-American and 
unethical, and in this modern world of 
the 20th century in reality impracti- 
cable. In proportion as the “white 
man’s land” theory is proclaimed and 
embodied in law will our national 
stability be threatened and our inter- 
national relations become difficult and 
dangerous. - 


Dip JAPAN Break Farra? 


It has been frequently asserted in 
support of the exclusion measure that 
Japan had been culpably lax in admin- 
istering the Gentlemen’s Agreement; 
that in giving passports to tens of 
thousands of Japanese to enter Amer- 
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ica she had herself virtually abrogated 
the Agreement; and that in self-defense, 
in order to keep out the “menacing 
flood” which she was sending to Amer- 
ica, we were forced to take the matter 
into our own hands. The persistence 
with which this charge of bad faith has 
been made reflects on the information, 
the intelligence, or the moral character 
of those who made it. For the facts 
are clear. During the sixteen years 
between the summers of 1908 and 1924 
more Japanese males left the United 
States (including Hawaii) than entered, 
by 21,869; and the net increase of 
Japanese foreign-born population in 
continental United States through the 
coming of wives and children during 
those same years (as permitted by the 
Agreement) was 10,959. These figures 
do not, of course, deal with deaths and 
births in the United States. , 

It should be noted that Mr. V. S. 
McClatchy, who long attacked the 
honor and honesty of Japan’s adminis- 
tration of the Agreement, now declares 
that it is “not necessary to question her 
good faith; it is sufficient to point out 
that the Agreement in operation has 
failed to produce the desired results.” 
This is a more correct statement of the 
case. 

If the matter had been taken up in 
this spirit by California and by the 
Department of State years ago it could 
have been easily adjusted. Indeed. so 
soon as it became clear to Japan that 
strong feeling against the Agreement 
had developed in the United States, 
she voluntarily stopped (in 1920) the 
coming of the so-called ‘“‘picture 
brides,” and she later offered to modify 
the Agreement still further, in harmony 
with the wishes of the United States. 
The complete ignoring of that offer 
was one of the factors which deeply 
wounded the feelings of the Japanese 
people. The enactment of the exclu- 
sion section of the immigration law 
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was, in fact, a case of flagrant inter- 
national discourtesy. 

It was frequently stated in the course 
of the discussion that “the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement not only constituted 
an invasion of Congressional preroga- 
tive by the Executive but also sur- 
rendered the national sovereignty.” 
Strange—is it not—that President 
Roosevelt, the Honorable Elihu Root 
and all the other advisers in making the 
Agreement did not discover this fatal 
objection! 

Stranger, too, that the Senate in 
ratifying the treaty with Japan in 1911 
did not discover it, for the treaty rec- 
ognizes the Gentlemen’s Agreement as 
a satisfactory method of dealing effec- 
tively with a confessedly difficult matter. 

And strangest of all—is it not— 
that President Coolidge and Secretary 
Hughes, who are made by the Consti- 
tution peculiarly responsible for dealing 
with foreign nations, after hearing all 
that the Immigration Committees of 
the House and Senate had to say on the 
matter of “prerogatives” and “sov- 
ereignty,”’ still felt to the very end that 
the best way to deal with the question 
was the way which anti-Japanese agi- 
tators have continued to describe as an 
“invasion of Congressional preroga- 
tive” and a “surrender of national 
sovereignty.” It is clear to many of 
us that Congress, exercising its pre- 
rogative and maintaining the national 
sovereignty, could, perfectly properly, 
and should have co-operated with the 
Department of State and the President 
in solving this issue in a manner that 
would have secured the practical re- 
sults of the demand for exclusion and 
also have preserved the moral and 
courteous requirements for amicable 
international intercourse. 


Antri-JAPANESE AGITATION 


Among the most disturbing factors 
in this entire situation is the persistent 
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failure by so many of our leaders to 
understand the point of Japan’s earnest 
contention and anxious desire. One 
of the fundamental postulates of the 
antiJapanese agitation is the as- 
sumption that Japan is insistently and 
insidiously seeking opportunity for her 
emigrants to swarm into our country. 
This assumption is absolutely wrong. 
Japan has repeatedly declared that she 
is not asking for an open door for her 
emigrants. The Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment and its actual working show that 
this is the case. Her official offer to 
make that Agreement even more dras- 
tic is still further evidence. 

There was not the slightest practical 
need for the exclusion section of the 
new immigration bill. For three years 
more Japanese hed been leaving than 
had been entering the United States. 
The Agreement could easily have been 
modified to stop the further coming of 
wives for Japanese laborers in the 
United States, if that were deemed 
necessary. ‘The Japanese Government 
was ready to modify the Agreement. 

What Japan asks, and earnestly 
asks, is that she shall be recognized as 
one of the great, equal and friendly 
nations of the world, to be treated with 
consideration and respect, and that her 
nationals shall, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, receive the same economic 
opportunities, the same civil nghts, and 
the same courtesies as are given to 
nationals of every other great nation. 
At the same time she has been willing 
to stop all her immigration into the 
United States by friendly and informal 
arrangements. 

Japan, therefore, is iat asking for 
things which, it is often said, we cannot 
give. She asks only what any self- 
respecting, well-ordered nation must 
ask. And the day will come sooner or 
later when both China and India will 
make the same insistent demand for 
courteous and respectful treatment. 
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The way in which anti-Japanese 
agitators have persistently distorted 
and misrepresented the so-called Jap- 
anese immigration issue is one of the 
very serious aspects of this most un- 
fortunate situation. This spirit of 
deliberately misunderstanding and 
misrepresenting the Japanese seemed 
to possess the Senate when it insisted 
on distorting the obvious meaning and 
purpose of Ambassador Hanihara’s 
famous letter to Secretary Hughes. 

One thing is clear. If our country 
wants world peace and goodwill it must 
as a whole, through its press and its 
legislatures, deal more sincerely and 
understandingly with Japan, her prob- 
lems and her policies. 

Two important factors in this un- 
fortunate situation should be noted. 
We should keep in mind the vast vol- 
ume of misinformation regarding Japan 
and the Japanese which has issued 
from the anti-Japanese agitators of 
the Pacific Coast. It has been almost 
impossible for our people to know the 
facts. This it is that prepared Con- 
gress to do the needless and even 
humiliating thing which it did. The 
people have been led to believe that 
California was being flaoded with 
Japanese immigrants; that the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement was being flagrantly 
violated; that Japan had vast plans of 
military aggression for the capture and 
annexation of California; that Japanese 
controlled a large proportion of the 
best agricultural land of California; 
that Japanese laborers were in fact 
soldiers; that the coming of picture 
brides was a part of this military 
scheme; that Japan controlled and 
directed all Japanese in Arnerica by an 
imperium in imperio in harmony with 
these alleged grandiose ambitions, ete. 
Americans have been deliberately 
taught to suspect, fear and hate Japan 
and the Japanese. A vast and vicious 
propaganda of hate, even embodied in 
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a number of popular novels, has carried 
these poisoned ideas all over America. 
We need also to note the mischievous 
politics that have made use of the 
Asiatic problem for more than fifty 
years. Because of personal and party 
ambitions, in the years of Presidential 
elections it has apparently been im- 
possible to deal with this difficult 
question in a careful, scientific and 
rational way. Congress has been re- 
peatedly stampeded. All well-informed 
men and women know and lament 
the sinister influence of mischievous 
politics. The politicians, no doubt, 
congratulate themselves on the differ- 
ential legislative treatment of Asiatics, 
ignoring the fact that not a little of 
that legislation is in violation of trea- 
ties, of agreements, and of the principles 
of international courtesy and amity. 


ÅDDING INSULT To INJURY 


Those who defend the action of Con- 
gress in enacting the exclusion law 
insist that Japan should not regard it 
as aimed particularly at her or as 
discriminatory against her people, for 
it also excludes all other Asiatics. 
They claim that what Japan really 
wants is “preferential treatment” as 
compared with other Asiatics. In 
point of fact, all other Asiatics had 
already been excluded by earlier laws— 
the Chinese exclusion law (1882) and 
the “Barred Zone” Act (1917). The 
sole and only purpose of the exclusion 
clause in the Immigration Act of 1924 
was to abolish all Japanese immigration 
and to annul the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment. This purpose was notorious. 
Secretary Hughes called pointed at- 
tention to it in his letter of February 8 
to the Honorable Albert Johnson, de- 
claring that “it would be idle to insist 
that the provision is not aimed at the 
Japanese,” since the other exclusion 
laws are continued in force. 

The assertion that Japanese should 
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not feel offended by the discriminatory 
law because it treats all Asiatics alike 
exhibits extraordinary failure to ap- 
preciate the situation. A man kicked 
down stairs which many are freely 
ascending is not likely to feel mollified 
by being told that a dozen others like 
himself have received the same brutal 
treatment. In resenting his ill-treat- 
ment, moreover, he naturally pleads 
his own case. It is not necessarily his 
duty to champion the cause of his fel- 
low-sufferers. 

It should, however, be added that 
intelligent Asiatics all feel offended and 
mortified by our law. The old exclu- 
sion laws were fairly rigid and excluded 
laborers successfully. This new law 
excludes all, including the highest and 
most cultured, and adds insult to in- 
jury, for it puts exclusion on a new 
basis which carries implications stoutly 
resented. 


REMEDYING THE SITUATION 


What is to be done? Can the situa- 
tion be remedied? It is, of course, 
useless to ask Congress to rescind its 
action until a change of mind has 
taken place on the part of the people 
generally. The fundamental question 
concerns the nature of our present 
naturalization law, which permits only 
Whites and Africans to become citi- 
zens, aS though the accident of color 
were vital to citizenship. As now 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
literally and legalistically, that law is 
obsolete. Fitness for citizenship and 
for naturalization is not a matter of 
color but of personal qualities. We 
need to amend this law so that our 
great Republic shall base its definition 
of fitness for citizenship on a correct 
principle. Our antiquated law— 
adopted in stages many decades ago, 
when we lived in a world of peoples and 
races far apart—is an affront now to 
more than half the world. 
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But I do not intend to argue this 
matter at length I wish merely to 
say that the amendment of this law 
should be urged by Americans, not by 
Japanese nor by any other nationality. 
Americans should urge it, not to please 
Japan, but to express more adequately 
the real meaning and significance of the 
fundamental principles of democracy, 
liberty and fraternity. These are the 
only principles on which our national 
life can be wholesomely built up and 
international relations of amity and 
peace be permanently maintained be- 
tween the great races. 

It should at once be stated with ut- 
most possible emphasis that the pro- 
posal to give privileges of naturaliza- 
tion to all who qualify personally, 
regardless of race or color, is not a 
proposal to open the doors to promiscu- 
ous or free immigration. Not at all. 
Naturalization and immigration are 
two distinct things. Much of the 
difficulty in recent discussions has de- 
veloped because these two matters 
have been so commonly confused. 
The restriction of all ‘iimmigration— 
even its rigid restriction—as on the 
Reed plan embodied in the new law is, 
in principle, what I have advocated for 
many years. But if we allow any 
immigration by quotas, such quotas 
should in my judgment include all 
peoples. The numbers which would 
ke admitted from Japan, China and 
India would, on the quota plan, be 
absolutely negligible. 

Finally, omitting many other mat- 
ters that might well receive considera- 
tion, I wish to record my -conviction 
that they are mistaken who insist that 
the “question is closed” and that 
nothing can be done to heal the wound 
inflicted on American-Japanese rela- 
tions by the ungentlemanly, unneces- 
sary and essentially unethical action 
of Congress. The injury done not only 
to Japan but also to the United States 
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is far more serious than is generally 
realized. The proposal to regard the 
question as “closed,” in the belief that 
soon it will be forgotten is, in fact, 
likely to aggravate it. No question is 
ever closed and settled that is not 
settled right, as Lincoln once declared. 

We cannot afford to have our coun- 
try appear before the world as in- 
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different to matters of international 
courtesy, honor and justice. When an 
error has been made or a wrong in- 
flicted, even unintentionally, an hon- 
orable nation will surely desire to 
reconsider the question and will seek 
to set matters right. There is surely 
some way to do it. Let us earnestly 
search for it. 


The Gentlemen’s Agreement 
How It Has Functioned 


By Kiro Sun Invi 
Professorial Lecturer, Tokyo University, Tokyo, Japan 


HE summary procedure on the 

part of the United States Congress 
brought the Gentlemen’s Agreement to 
an abrupt end. This Agreement was 
one of those peculiar and interesting 
international arrangements unprece- 
dented in the history of modern nations. 
Many arguments have been advanced, 
various misunderstandings have been 
created and ill-feelings have been en- 
tertained because of the lack of ade- 
quate and accurate information con- 
cerning it. For many years its context 
was unknown, and until its last days 
the authority of those who entered into 
such an agreement was subject to 
challenge. 

Even as high an authority as Mr. 
Albert Johnson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturel- 
ization, of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, does not seem to possess a 
clear understanding as to the back- 
ground of the Agreement. He alleges, 
for instance, that it was the evasion of 
the Japanése who held passports to 
neighboring states like Canada and 
Mexico in order to gain entry into the 
United States which caused the Ameri- 
can and Japanese governments to enter 
into this arrangement. Prior to the 
Agreement, the Japanese were free to 
“enter, travel and reside” in the terri- 
tory of America by the Treaty of 1894. 
Therefore, no “evasion” was necessary. 

During the early days of American- 
Japanese intercourse, there were very 
few Japanese who crossed the Pacific. 
Not until ten years after the enact- 
ment of the Chinese restriction laws of 


1882 did the Japanese migrating to 
America exceed more than 1000; and 
this as the result of a vigorous cam- 
paign on the part of the industrial in- 
terests of the Pacific Coast to secure 
imported labor. Even this did not 
hasten any organized opposition 
against the entrance of the Japanese. 

In 1898 the United States annexed 
Hawaii where already forty per cent of 
the population were Japanese. In the 
light of this fact, the oft repeated pan- 
icky phrase of “the Hawaiianization of 
California ” is a false misrepresentation, 
for it was after the American guarantee 
that Japanese rights and interests ` 
would be respected that Japan with- 
crew her protest and the annexation 
was completed. In 1900 for the first 
time the census of the United States 
included the arrivals to and from Ha- 
wai. This brought the immigration 
figure to the United States up to 12,000, 
which was augmented to 30,000 in 1907, 
thus exciting the alarm of the laborites 
of San Francisco who held the control 
of the city’s politics. 


BEHIND tos SCENES POLITICALLY 


However, the direct motives for the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement must be sought 
in the famous San Francisco earth- 
quake which occurred in 1906, when 
thirty-six out of seventy-six school 
buildings were destroyed. Taking 
this as a God-given opportunity the 
School Board, which was controlled by 
laborites, proposed to put into practice 
the segregation ordinances which had 
been a dead letter up to that time. 
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The motive which prompted this 
significant action was of great conse- 
quence. 

My readers will undoubtedly recall 
the year 1906 as a memorable one in 
the history of San Francisco, not be- 
cause of the earthquake alone, but be- 
cause of the publicity thus gained, and 
the shortage in relief funds that were 
pouring into the city from all over the 
world. Just what happened to those 
who were concerned, including the city’s 
political boss, is notorious. In the 
municipal administration were a group 
who did not care to have a great search- 
light of publicity thrust upon the city. 
They sought to shift the focus of the 
world’s attention upon some other 
object. 

Just at that moment Japan was win- 
ning the Russo-Japanese Wer. Peo- 
ple began to talk about her, some to 
fear her as perhaps an ominous future 
foe. Here, certainly was an oppor- 
tunity. Thus it was, we are told, that 
the School Board of the city, which was 
the cat’s paw of the mayor and his 
coterie of friends, proceeded to segre- 
gate the Japanese children. Japan, 
naturally, but perhaps too vigorously, 
protested. Rumors were spread far 
and wide to the effect that “Japan is 
getting cocky;” “she is getting smart”; 
“she is finding fault with Uncle Sam’’; 
“sheis going to dictate as to what Amer- 
ica should do”; “she is finding provoca- 
tion to fight the United States”; “the 
victory gave her the ‘big head*.” Thus 
was the attention of the world shifted 
from the “earthquake” in the city ad- 
ministration to the rising power in the 
Far East. 

President Roosevelt in his charac- 
teristic manner took the matter in hand 
and summoned the representatives of 
the San Francisco School Board with 
the hope of effecting a compromise. 
The result, in which Japan was com- 
pelled to do most of the yielding, was 
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the now famous but defunct Gentle- 
men’s Agreement. 


Tun EXCLUSION Act 


As a sequence of this growing alarm 
and agitation on the Pacific Coast, an 
immigration act was approved on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1907, a provision of which 
was attached to its Section I, which 
read as follows: 


That whenever the President shall be 
satisfied that passports issued by any for- 
eign government to its citizens to go to any 
other country than the United States, or to 
any insular possession of the United States, 
or to the Canal Zone are being used for the 
purpose of enabling the holders to come to 
the continental territory of the United 
States to the detriment of labor conditions 
therein, the President may refuse to permit 
certain citizens of the country issuing such 
passports to enter the continental territory 
of the United States from such other coun- 
try or from such insular possessions, or from 
the Canal Zone. 


Clothed with this authority, the 
President, on March 14, 1907, issued a 
proclamation excluding from continen- 
tal United States “Japanese or Korean 
laborers, skilled or unskilled, who had 
received passports to go to Mexico, 
Canada or Hawaii, and come there- 
from.” This pronouncement was soon 
followed by the Department circular 
and regulations. “In order,” says 
Mr. Johnson, “that the best results 
might follow an enforcement of the reg- 
ulations, an understanding was reached 
with Japan that the existing policy of 
emigration of its subjects of the labor- 
ing class to continental United States 
should be continued and should, by 
co-operation of the governments, be 
made as effective as possible.” 

It is to be noted here that so long as 
the freedom of travel within the terri- 
tory of the contracting party was 
guaranteed by treaty to all classes of 
the Japanese, the Presidential procla- 
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mation was made disregarding the 
existing treaty stipulation. However, 
no question was openly raised by 
the Japanese Government, and it was 
through the conciliatory, co-operative 
and self-denying attitude of the Japa- 
nese Government that the prohibition 
of the Hawaiian Japanese laborers from 
entering the continent of the United 
States was made possible. 


Hian LIGHTS OF THE AGREEMENT 


The Gentlemen’s Agreement is an 
understanding whereby Japan was to 
restrict voluntarily the emigration of 
her laborers to continental United 
States. It has been often erroneously 
contended by a rather misleading 
nicety of logic that the object of the 
Agreement was to restrict the increase 
of Japanese population in America, as 
is exemplified by the statement of Mr. 
Johnson, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigtation and Naturali- 
zation, in the following: “Under the 
plan, Japan was to prevent the coming 
of her people to continental United 
States so that the Japanese population 
therein would not increase.” 

Publicists of America have fre- 
quently complained of the unavaila- 
bility of the exact terms of the Agree- 
ment, which is perfectly true, for, 
strictly speaking, they have never 
been published. However, it has not 
been impossible to discern the sub- 
stance through the working of the 
Agreement, through administrative in- 
structions and regulations, and able 
and complete reports of the U. S. 
Commissioner General of Immigration 
for 1908, 1909 and 1910 on pages 1256, 
121 and 1245 respectively. 

We can do no better than to quote a 
portion of the letter of Mr. Hanihara to 
Secretary Hughes, dated April 10, 1924, 
which gives the context of the Agree- 
ment, and in which the State Depart- 
ment concurs with the understandi 
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of the Japanese Government. The 
essential points are as follows: 


(1) The Japanese Government will 
not issue passports good for continen- 
tal United States to laborers, skilled 
or unskilled, except those previously 
domiciled in the United States or 
parents, wives, or children under 
twenty years of age of such persons. 
The form of the passport is so de- 
signed as to omit no safeguard 
against forgery and its issuance is 
governed by various rules of detec- 
tion in order to prevent fraud. The- 
Japanese Government accepted the 
definition of laborer as given in the 
United States Executive Order of 
April 8, 1907. 

(2) Passports are to be issued by a 
limited number of specially authorized 
officials only under close supervision 
of the Foreign Office which has the 
supreme control of the matter and is 
equipped with the necessary staff for 
the administration of it. These offi- 
cials shall make thorough investiga- 
tion, when application for passports is 
made by students, merchants, tourists 
or the like, to ascertain whether the 
applicant is likely to become a laborer 
and shall enforce the requirement 
that such person shall either be sup- 
plied with adequate means to insure 
the permanence of his status as such 
or that surety be given therefor. In 
case of any doubt as to whether such 
applicant is or is not entitled to a 
passport, the matter shall be referred 
to the Foreign Office for decision. 
Passports to laborers previously domi- 
ciled in the United States will be 
issued only upon production of certifi- 
cate from Japanese consular officers 
in the United States and passports to 
the parents, wives and’ children of 
such laborers will be issued only upon 
production of such consular certificate 
and of duly certified copy of official 
registry of members of such laborers’ 
families in Japan. Utmost circum- 
spection is exercised to guard against 
fraud. 

(3) Issuance cf passports to So- 
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called picture brides has been stopped 
by the Japanese Government since 
March 1, 1920, although it had not 
been prohibited under the terms of 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 

(4) Monthly statistics covering in- 
coming and outgoing Japanese are 
exchanged between the American and 
Japanese governments. 

(5) Although the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement is not applicable to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, measures restricting 
issuance of passports for the Islands 
are being enforced in substantially 
the same manner as for continental 
United States. 

(6) The Japanese Government is 
further increasing strict control over 
emigration of Japanese laborers to 
foreign territories contiguous to the 
United States in order to prevent their 
surreptitious entry into the United 
States. 


Being a voluntary a tion on the part 
of Japan, the Agreement was not in- 
tended to restrict the sovereign right of 
America to regulate her immigration. 
Its only restriction was a self-imposed 
one on the part of the United States 
not to enact any discriminatory legisla- 
tion against the Japanese. This is 
clearly seen in the official correspond- 
ence between the two governments. 

According to the treaty arrangement 
of 1894 the nationals of each of the 
High Contracting Parties were free to 
enter, travel and reside in the territory 
of the other High Contracting Party, 
with this proviso: that the United 
States was at liberty to make ordi- 
nances and regulations regarding trade, 
the immigration of laborers, police and 
public security. It must be noted at 
once that it was not quite clear whether 
these laws and ordinances could be 
discriminatory or not, and that modifi- 
cation regarding the immigration per- 
tains only to the restriction of la- 
borers. 


In the Treaty of 1911 the above said 
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freedom to enter, travel and reside was 
little changed. But the provisory 
clause was deleted entirely; and in its 
place the Japanese declaration was 
added, not as a part of the treaty, but 
as a statement by Japan, which is as 
follows: 


In proceeding this day to the signature of 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Japan and the United States, the 
undersigned Japanese Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, duly authorized by his Government, 
has the honor to declare that the Imperial 
Japanese Government is fully prepared to 
maintain with equal effectiveness the limi- 
tation and control which they have for the 
past three years exercised in regulation of 
the emigration of laborers to the United 
States. 


Just before the exchange of the rati- 
fication of the revised Treaty of 1911, 
the Acting Secretary of State notified 
the Japanese Ambassador that the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate “is 
given with the understanding, which is 
to be made part of the instrument of 
ratification, that the treaty shall not 
be deemed to repeal or affect any of the 
provisions of the Act of Congress en- 
titled ‘An Act to Regulate Immigra- 
tion of Aliens into the United States’ ”. 
The Acting Secretary further eluci- 
dated: 

Inasmuch as this Act applies to the im- 
migration of aliens into the United States 
from all countries and makes no discrimina- 
tion in favor of any country, it is not per- 
ceived that your Government will have any 
objection to the understanding being re- 
corded in the instrument of ratification. 


As a result of such a guarantee from 
the American Government of the ab- 
sence of any statutory discrimination 
against the Japanese, Mr. Hanihara 
tells us that the Japanese Government 
agreed to have the above referred to 
understanding recorded when the rati- 
fications were made. 
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LEGALITY oF THE AGREEMENT 


The legality of the Agreement is 
often brought into question by some 
advocates of the senatorial ratification 
theory of treaties. They claim that 
nothing is internationally binding, so 
far as America is concerned, without 
“advice and consent of the Senate.” 
It must be conceded, even by these 
people, that there are multitudinous 
dealings between nations and that all 
cf them surely cannot take the form of 
a rigid and strict treaty. One of these 
may be the question of issuing pass- 
ports and honoring them. Such after 
all was the substance of the arrange- 
ment which could be naturally and 
conveniently made under the authority 
conferred upon the President by the 
Act of 1907. 

Second, the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
should have been considered as bilat- 
eral in its obligations. As we have 
already seen, Japan was to place a self- 
imposed restriction upon the emigra- 
tion of her laborers to the United 
States with the understanding that 
whatever immigration law the United 
States might enact in the exercise of her 
sovereign right, she was not to dis- 
criminate against the Japanese people. 

Third, such an agreement was rec- 
ognized not only by the Roosevelt 
administration, under which it was 
reached, but also by each successive 
administration, both Democratic and 
Republican, and by Presidents Taft, 
Wilson, Harding and Coolidge, who so 
strenuously condemned the attitude of 
Congress in this regard. It is recog- 
nized as a binding agreement by many 
authorities on international law, in- 
eluding Senator Root and Professor 
Garner, President of the American 
International Law Association. 

Fourth, it has been recognized by 
Congress. We have already seen that 
Congress empowered the President to 
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limit the validity of the passports 
issued for the purpose of enabling the 
bolders to go to the insular possessions 
and Canal Zone in 1907. No one can 
deny that the spirit of the authoriza- 
tion was to prohibit the Japanese 
laborers in Hawaii from entering con- 
tinental United States, and that Con- 
gress was fully aware of this co-ordinat- 
ing measure to the contemplated 
Gentlemen’s Agreement. The Treaty 
o? 1911 was accompanied by the 
declaration to which it was referred 
several times in the course of Senate 
retification. The original immigration 
bill of 1917, which proposed to exclude 
“the aliens ineligible to citizenship,” 
was deleted because it was against the 
spirit of the existing understanding 
between America and Japan. In the 
immigration law of 1921, not only do 
we see that some references were made 
to the Agreement but that some modi- 
fications were effected because of it. 

Moreover, the Agreement has been 
in practice for more than seventeen 
years with complete satisfaction to 
both parties. AI of these may be said 
to amount to consent or at least a de 
facto ratification. 

Agreements without formal ratifica- 
tions are of common occurrence m 
Europe and Asia. Even in America 
they are not without precedent. In 
1871 the Rush-Bagot agreement of 
demilitarization of the United States- 
Canadian borders and Great Lakes was 
concluded, but no formal exchange of 
ratification took place between Great 
Britain and America.  * 

In 1851 Horseshoe Reef, Niagara 
Falls, Canada, was ceded to the United 
States by an exchange of letters be- 
tween Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the 
American Minister in London, and 
Lord Palmerston. The Senate never 
advised or consented on this matter. 

Again, an agreement was reached on 
June 6, 1882, by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
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Secretary of State and Senor Romero, 
the Mexican Minister, providing for 
the reciprocal crossing and recrossing 
of the frontier by the troups of the 
United States and Mexico in pursuit of 
marauding Indians. A similar agree- 
ment was renewed in June 4, 1896, 
between Secretary Olney and Senor 
Romero. In both of these cases Con- 
gress was never consulted. 

But would America disregard the 
Rush-Bagot agreement now? Would 
she be willing to retrocede Horseshoe 
Reef? Did not Mr. Wilson utilize the 
Olney-Romero agreement and doctrine 
of hot-pursuit in 1916 against Villa, in 
spite of the vigorous protest of Car- 
ranza? 


MIGRATION AND ANTI-J APANESE 
AGITATION 


Now let us observe how the Agree- 
ment has worked by tracing the status 
of the Japanese migration since 1908 
when the Gentlemen’s Agreement went 
into effect. Statistically the result is 
seen, naturally, from the year 1909. 


AWEN JAPANESE ADMITTED TO AND DEPARTED 
FROM CONTINENTAL [NITED STATES 
(Excluding Hawaii, etc.) 

Showing Various Details Bearing on the 
Gentlemen's Agreement 






Admitted | Departed Net 

1909. — 2,572 
1910. . — 2,426 
1911.. — 1,587 
1912. —79 
1918. . 1,124 
1914.. 2,162 
1915. . 8,062 
1916.. 2,178 
1917... 2,578 
1918. 8,432 
1919... 8,076 
1920... 1,206 
1921... ... — 963 
1982. iai — 2,192 
1923.44 cans — 838 

120,817 8,681 
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Thus we see clearly, that, with the 
exception of the war period, (including 
one or two years before and after) 
those who departed from the United 
States were more than those who ar- 
rived there. According to the reports 
compiled by the U. S. Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, the total num- 
ber of Japanese admitted to conti- 
nental United States, during the period 
of 1908-23, was 120,817, and 111,626 
departed during the same period. This 
makes the net increase for these fifteen 
years 8681 or only a meagre number of 
578 a year. These 578 include not 
only those entitled to come under the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement but such peo- 
ple as merchants, students, tourists, 
government officials, etc. These figures 
are sufficient proof of the effective in- 
ternational co-operation and of Japan’s 
sincerity. 

It must be further noted that, with 
the commercial, industrial and educa- 
tional advancement of Japan, the num- 
ber of Japanese who went abroad in- 
creased remarkably; and it is but 
natural that such an increase should be 
felt in the United States. 

But coming more to the specific 
point of the arrivals of the women, the 
report of Mr. Johnson to the House 
says: 

Under the Agreement thousands of Jap- 
anese women have come in as laborers, 
designated on the manifest and in the re- 
ports as such, and have performed the dou- 
ble duty of field laborers and mothers of 
families averaging five children. Even the 
stoppage of picture brides did not put an 
end to this immigration, for it continued to 
come and served the same purpose under 
the ““Kankodan” bride system. 


It is true that the wives of laborers 
were designated as laborers but that 
does not mean that they all became 
Jaborers upon their arrival. Nor did 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement ever intend 
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to prohibit the legal wives of the 
Japanese, even though they may be 
what are commonly known as picture 
brides. 

The Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration for 
1919 officially recognized this inter- 
pretation. 


In the absence of treaty provisions the 
validity of such a marriage is to be deter- 
mined by the law of the place where it is 
contracted or celebrated, and if valid there 
it will generally be regarded as valid in any 
State or country in which the parties may 
subsequently reside, although invalid under 
the law of the subsequent domicile if con- 
tracted or celebrated there. 


But in order to obviate any unneces- 
sary coast agitation, Japan again 
voluntarily discontinued in 1920 the 
practice of giving passports to these 
women. This is termed by someone as 
the “Ladies Agreement.” This is 
another proof of Japan’s sincere desire 
to retain America’s friendship and 
avoid unnecessary friction. 

We recall with chagrin the cable re- 
port to the effect that there were 90,000 
Japanese picture brides in America, 
which report was literally swallowed 
by the unsuspecting and unreasoning 
masses of America. The fact of the 
matter was that it so happened that a 
bride chanced to hold a passport with 
that number, as all passports are num- 
bered. According to the practice of 
the Foreign Department, which gives 
out these documents, they assign them 
to different prefectures by so many lots. 
One to 1000 may be sent to one place 
and 10,000 to 20,000 to another, and so 
on up to the tens of thousands to some 
of the remote districts. Number 90,000 
does not actually mean that there are 
that number of picture brides in Amer- 
ica. A most liberal figure does not 


1 Annual Report of the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration, 1919, p. 58. ` 
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place it much beyond 5000. Roughly 
speaking, they do not constitute more 
than one-fourth of the Japanese wives 
who are allowed to enter the continent. 
This is merely one of hundreds of mis- 
representations and falsehoods that are 
afloat in the waters of the Pacific and 
which have been used to bring dis- 
credit to Japan in the eyes of the world. 

Furthermore, this system of “im- 
porting” wives was no new one among 
pioneer peoples. Proud Virginians and 
noble Carolinians in their early experi- 
ences resorted to a similar picture bride 
system (minus picture) and many a 
woman crossed the Atlantic to become 
the wife of these early settlers. Even at 
this very moment there are some Euro- 
pean nations entering America who still 
cling to the practice. 

It has often been charged that Jap- 
anese women work in the field as labor- 
ers. The writer does not condone the 
fact that some of the Japanese women 
do work in the fields, nor does one wish 
to encourage any such labor of women, 
although it was considered to be the 
patriotic duty of every man, woman 
and child to engage in production dur- 
ing the war; nor is it any strange sight 
to see them by the sides of their hus- 
bands and brothers even now in some 
of the Middle Western states. Indeed, 
in many communities of Europe they 
do furnish the bulk of labor and con- 
tinue to do so for some time upon their 
arrival in America. However, it is 
admitted that it is not the American 
standard and the Japanese community 
is doing its best to discourage this prac- 
tice through their various organiza- 
tions. j 

There is another phase that must be 
taken into consideration. It must be 
borne in mind that the Japanese farm- 
ers are working under the most un- 
favorable conditions: economic perse- 
cution is not any too strong an epithet 
for the conditions to which they are 
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subjected. No Japanese in California 
was allowed to lease farm land for more 
than three years after 1920. Such a 
situation is not conducive to the 
establishment of a permanent home 
nor does it encourage the improvement 
of it. Now they are merely tolerated as 
farm laborers, subject to the con- 
ditions of employment and easy dis- 
missal. Often their shacks are furnished 
by their employers. These ill-fated 
women not only do not have their own 
homes where they could rest nor the 
motive for home keeping, but they are 
literally driven from one camp to an- 
other, in which they naturally have no 
pride or attachment. 

To them lies the choice of one of two 
ways: to fold their hands in these two- 
by-four shabby old huts all day long, 
or to stand loyally by the sides of their 
equally unfortunate husbands and 
heroically and patiently bear the ordeal 
of toil. The fact that the women are 
laboring, and possibly, incidentally, in 
competition with their American 
neighbors, is not to be countenanced. 
But to be condemned are discrimina- 
tory land laws, social ostracism and 


economic persecution, the cause of this- 


deplorable condition. 


Minority Far COMPLEX 


Of all ridiculous denunciations of the 
Gentleman’s Agreement is the charge 
of the increase of population through 
birth. This is irrelevant to either 
the Gentleman’s Agreement or the 
“ Ladies’ Agreement.” This is, however, 
by far the best argument produced by 
the Coast alarmist for the consumption 
of the innocent masses. Phelan, 
McClatchy, Shortridge, Free, Cham- 
bers, etc., have all contended nervously 
that the rate of natural increase of the 
Japanese is three times as great as the 
white population of California. At 
the present rate they aver that the 
Japanese will over-run the state in the 
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near future, and in fifty years they 
will be in the majority. 

This fear is nothing new in history. 
Bismarck once remarked that Poles in- 
creased like rats. The like phrase was 
introduced to California against the 
Chinese. British-Canadians are in 
fear of the minority, the French-Ca- 
nadians. The former being the Prot- 
estants and the latter Catholics, their 
fear assumed a religious aspect as well. 
Now the once feared Poles are begin- 
ning to use-the selfsame phrase against 
their Ukranian minority. The same 
may be said of all other minority races 
within the majority nations. The 
majority is extremely despotic, but 
fears the minority which is next in size, 
The Japanese happened to be next 
in number among the foreign elements 
on the Pacific Coast with the exception 
of Italians in San Francisco; hence this 
traditional fear of the minority by the 
majority. 

Mathematically speaking such rea- 
soning as that of McClatchy is correct. 
But the Japanese are human. We 
must use sociological figures. It is 
true that the Japanese birth-rate in 
this country is large. A Japanese 
woman gives birth to a child every 
three and one-half years, whereas the 
American wife gives birth to one in 
every nine years. Why? First, be- 
cause more than sixty per cent of the 
Japanese are living in rural communi- 
ties which usually show a higher rate 
of natural increase. Second, because 
of their economic well-being as com- 
pared with their former environment 
in Japan; but this is univerally true 
of allimmigrant races. Third, because 
California’s birth-rate is low even com- 
pared with other states, as the state is 
composed of many immigrants from 
the East, the majority of whom come 
here to spend their lives after they pass 
middle age. The largest percentage 
of Japanese men in this state are be- 
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tween the ages of thirty and forty; 
women, between twenty and thirty. 
Fourth, because they are young, their 
death-rate is very small, while the in- 
crease is abnormal. Fifth, the birth- 
rate of the Japanese is usually high 
compared with that of the abnormal 
war time, when over 2,000,000 Ameri- 
can youths were away from their 
homes. Sixth, this increase will de- 
cline as time goes on. ‘Those who are 
in the period of reproduction will pass 
into another state, while it is too early 
forthe second generation to take their 
place. As was stated before, the Jap- 
anese are human beings. They have 
no monopoly on perpetual youth. 
This accusation and its arguments are 
another example of the vicious and 
malicious means used by the anti- 
Japanese to villify the Japanese. 
Says Mr. Johnson: 


The surreptitious entries of Japanese, 
partly through Canada but perhaps more 
extensively through Mexico, must be great. 
The information before this committee from 
the Department of Labor and elsewhere, 
shows that thousands leaving Japan with 
passports from South America worked their 
way back through Mexico and the Imperial 
Valley into California. 


REFUTING SMUGGLING CHARGES 


In the absence of reliable statistics, 
from the very nature of the case, it is 
impossible to dispute Mr. Johnson, who 
avers that the surreptitious entries 
of the Japanese must be great. He 
admits, however, the existence of an 
effective passport system in Japan. 
This much we know that, according to 
the best available statistics concern- 
ing the number of the Japanese in 
Mexico, it does not exceed $000. It 
is impossible to smuggle by the thou- 
sands more than once or twice. But 
that process has been going on for 
twenty years according to the reports 
emanating from California. 
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During the heat of the campaign of 
1920 the charges of smuggling were not 
left alone at the doors of the irrespon- 
sible Japanese from Mexico, but Mr. 
Phelan accused Consul-General Oyama 
of San Francisco, then of Los Angeles, 
that he was assisting the Japanese 
in the alleged attempt of smuggling 
through the borders. Upon an in- 
vestigation it was discovered that Mr. 
Oyama in the course of his ordinary 
business happened to visit the Japanese 
ship which was running between the 
Japanese and South American ports. 
Later a Japanese was arrested for 
smuggling. And to an inquiry by the 
Immigration official if the ambitious 
individual knew Mr. Oyama, he replied, 
naturally, “yes.” Mr. Phelan and 
his associates with their genious of 
originality created a sensation to the 
effect that the Japanese Consul was 
helping the smuggling of their nation- 
als. This was denied and charges 
were challenged. But the Senatorial 
aspirant could not substantiate his story. 

Statistics are meagre indeed on this 
subject. During 1919 there were 1381 
Mexicans, 188 English and 188 Japa- 
nese who attempted to enter illegally, 
according to the statistics of Washing- 
ton. Now after the Japanese leave the 
country the government of Japan no 
longer has control over these emigrants 
except in theory. Japan cannot be 
responsible for the integrity of every 
Japanese who crosses the border ille- 
gaily. But these charges and accusa- 
tions have been resorted to without 
ever revealing any actual plots or plans, 
for they are most conveniently made 
without the danger of actual proof or 
reproof on either side. 

But even in this Japan has more than 
co-operated in the spirit of the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement. The Lemieux 
Agreement with Canada works prac- 
tically in the same manner as the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement and the smuggling 
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through the Canadian border is neither 
practicable nor possible, for those who 
are qualified to enter Canada and the 
United States are identical. 

Japan’s efforts to observe the Agree- 
ment are most noteworthy examples of 
international co-operation and self- 
denial, as is shown by the following: 

(1) Japan perfected a system of 
national control of issuing passports by 
examining and investigating the per- 
spective emigrants to foreign countries, 
particularly to the United States. 

(2) The Agreement does not apply 
to Hawai. But substantially the same 
rules were made to govern the case of 
the emigrants to Hawaii. 

(8) Japan limited the number of her 
labor emigrants to Mexico although 
the Agreement cannot and does not 
cover that country. 

(4) The Japanese Government in- 
structed the steamers of Japanese reg- 
istry not to sell any ticket to the 
Japanese laborer from South America 
to the United Stetes. Thus Japan has 
gone out of her way to live up to the 
spirit of the Agreement. 

(5) According to the Japanese fam- 
ily system the adoption of children 
often takes place. Being legal chil- 
dren, they are also entitled to go to the 
United States. But Japan has not 
given passports to those children save 
in a very few exceptional cases, and 
that six months after such adoption 
took place. 

(6) As we have already seen, issuing 
of passports to so-called picture brides 
was discontinued in spite of the fact 
that both international law and the 
American Government recognized such 
a 
So far as Japan is concerned there 
has been no stone unturned in order to 
meet the supposed and exaggerated 
requirements of the Agreement. Every 
conceivable means has been improvised 
by Japan in order to carry out the 
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Agreement in a most gentlemanly man- 
ner. And to think that all of these 
efforts on the part of the two Govern- 
ments were to be thrown to the winds 
by another department of the national 
system! 

These conscientious and loyal efforts 
of Japan have been appreciated and 
recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment officials. Testimonies to the 
effect are not lacking: 


In 1910, the Commissioner of Labor in 
Hawaii said that the Agreement had effec- 
tively stopped the influx of Japanese plan- 
tation labor there. In May, 1916, Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson defended the Agree- 
ment in a letter to Senator Phelan. In 
another letter to the same Senator of Au- 
gust, 1919, Hon. William Philips, Acting 
Secretary of State, likewise said that the 
Agreement was defended by a “fair degree of 
satisfaction.” The Agreement was defended 
by Secretary Hughes in his letter to the 
House Committee, of February 8, 1924. 
... In 1918 President Roosevelt wrote: 
“The arrangement we made (the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement) worked admirably, and 
entirely achieved its purpose.” 3 


The Gentlemen’s Agreement has 
served its purpose. It fulfilled its 
peculiar mission of satisfying two proud 
peoples of the Pacific for almost two 
decades. For one, by making the 
enactment of offensive and discrimina- 
tory legislation unnecessary, and by 
safeguarding the other from open hu- 
miliation among the civilized nations. 
Its abrupt and disastrous termination 
is one of the greatest blots on the pages ` 
of Pacific international history. 

However, we shall not lay all the 
blame on the shoulders of the diplo- 
mats concerned and Congress alone. 
One of the greatest objections to it in 
the United States was the erroneous 
and widespread belief that it delegated 


2 Japanese Immigration, by Raymond Buell, 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. VII, 
Nos. 5-6, p. 292. 
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to a foreign nation the power of Con- 
gress in the regulation of her domestic 
question. The other difficulty was 
the fact that its terms were not made 
public, and that the law-making bodies 
were not taken into confidence. This 
objection, without doubt, is the most 
serious one from an international point 
of view. 

The rise of democratic control of 
national and international affairs with- 
in the past decade or two found a con- 
crete expression in Article 18 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which requires that i 


Every treaty or international engagement 
entered into hereafter by any member of 
the League shall be forthwith registered 
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with the Secretariat and shall as soon as 
possible be published by it. 


Japan can console herself by thinking 
that a part of the sad fate of the Agree- 
ment was due to the secret nature of 
tke engagement. In this, however, 
she must share her responsibility, as she 
is one of the foremost nations volun- 
tarily committed to the program laid 
down by the League of Nations. There 
is nothing to prevent the lifting of the 
veil of secrecy between America and 
Japan at this time. It is to be hoped 
that they will publish all relevant docu- 
ments relative to the Agreement with 
the view of clearing up the mystery, 
and start anew on the road toward 
international confidence and harmony. 


California’s Attitude Towards the Oriental 


By ELIOT GRINNELL Mpars 
Executive Secretary, The Survey of Race Relations, headquarters at Stanford University 


Tus Survey or Race RELATIONS 


N the field of Oriental-American 
relations, the significance of Cali- 
fornia is out of all proportion to its area 
and population. The attitude of Cali- 
fornia and Californians has largely 
determined American foreign policy 
toward the Oriental. 

The reasons for this situation do not 
appear on the surface. Why should 
three per cent of the populaticn of con- 
tinental America be the major factor in 
these diplomatic relations? Analogies 
made between Orientals on the Pacific 
Coast and negroes in the Southern 
states fail to provide the desired clues 
because of the marked points of differ- 
ence, among which may be mentioned: 
eligibility to citizenship, social status, 
language difficulties, organization, in- 
dustry, thrift, attitude towards women, 
pride, psychology and human geogra- 
phy. A fundamental distinction is 
that there is no African emperor to 
watch over the interests of descendants 


of former emigrants, while on the 


Pacific there stands a territorially small 
but sensitive and powerful nation ready 
to protect its nationals. Nevertheless, 
a balancing of these various factors, as 
weighed by the writer, an adopted son 
of Yankee birth, who expresses views 
not necessarily his own, makes it appear 
all the more remarkable that the 
wishes of Californians and their com- 
monwealth should dominate this situa- 
tion. 

It is in California, rather than in the 
northward states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, that one finds leadership. 
There are three explanations: first, the 
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great majority of Orientals on the 
Pacific Coast as well as in the United 
States (excluding Hawan) have resided 
in California; second, Pacific Coast 
affairs have taken their cue mainly 
from California, and, in particular, the 
locality between San Francisco and 
Sacramento; and third, the cross cur- 
rents of the coast press unduly favor 
this state. Relative to point three, it 
is worth while to note that the news 
channels to and from California operate 
largely east and west; also, California 
news is fairly well distributed in Ore- 
gon, Washington and the Province of 
British Columbia, but the return news 
is meager. Therefore, the California 
attitude as expressed by the ever-in- 
fluential press permeates all sections of 
the country, including the Pacific 
Northwest. California assumes the 
réle of the big brother of the American 
Pacific Coast. 

Yet the national importance of the 
state is of far more consequence. The 
part California has played and is play- 
ing in the determination of this Amer- 
ican immigration policy is in marked 
contrast to the failure of the Southern 
states to convert the nation to their 
pronounced view on an intimate racial 
problem. Locally, it is believed that 
the fairly consistent attitude of the 
State Department towards Californian 
race problems has been too negative in 
character to admit of needed solutions: 
hence, the virile, determined and as- 
sertive state residents, both native son 
and adopted son, have not remained 
quiescent. Both official and private 
California take the position that they 
know. Practically every step taken is 
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deliberate. Confidence, bred of first- 
hand knowledge not obtainable else- 
where, breeds cocksureness. The vac- 
lating national policy and Eastern 
public opinion in the ‘seventies and 
’eighties towards the human floods of 
Chinese impress the Californian with 
the belief that persons who attempt to 
solve the racial destinies of California, 
therefore America, without even cross- 
ing the Mississippi River, much less the 
Sierra Nevadas, are not only ignorant 
but gullible. Not only is California 
determined, but her position seems to 
her in accordance with the facts. The 
situation is decisively stated by the 
conservative San Francisco Argonaut, 
when in the midst of the local school 
crisis of 1906, this editorial comment 
appeared: 

The reason that we in California are calm 
in the presence of this crisis is: first, because 
we know we are mght; second, because we 
hope to convince our countrymen that we 
are right; third, that if we fail to so convince 
them, we will, whatever they do or say, do 
what we know to be right. 


But who are these Californians? 
The answer is clear. They are out- 
standingly Americans, descendants of 
the same stock which makes our coun- 
try what it is to-day. Of the total 
population of 3,426,861 according to 
the Federal census of 1920, three- 
quarters are native-born whites and 
nearly one-fifth are foreign-born whites; 
the remainder are mostly Japanese, 
Chinese, and American Indians. Fur- 
thermore, due to the westward migra- 
tion, the Golden State is more repre- 
sentatively American than probably 
any other state. For example, exclud- 
ing the foreign-born, of the total re- 
corded population of Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Long Beach, the percentages of native 
Americans born in other states, were 
50 per cent, 44 per cent, 20 per cent, 
20 per cent, and 12 per cent, respec- 
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tively. Therefore, state sentiment is 
influenced to a major degree by persons 
who were not born and brought up in 
their most impressionable years—the 
age groups show this also—in their 
present habitat. With all due consid- 
eration to the streams of immigrants 
from northern and southern Europe, 
the native American is the natural and. 
accepted leader in her affairs. 

This effect of sources of population 
on attitude towards Orientals must not 
be passed over without a mention that 
the Californian view is not localized. 
The early anti-Chinese traditions of the 
early days of Sacramento and San 
Francisco, for exemple, seem to the 
writer to have no direct casual effect 
upon the present community attitude. 
More potent factors are the relative 
number of other foreign nationalities, 
and the local attitude towards them, as 
in the case of the numerous Armenians 
and Russo-Germans in Fresno County 
where the Japanese have a much pre- 
ferred status, or that of Mexicans in 
parts of southern California where 
Orientals are often forgotten. Con- 
trary to popular belief, but confirmed 
in a conversation by a leading member 
of the Japanese community, it appears 
that the Japanese believe that they 
receive better treatment in the city by 
the Golden Gate than in any other 
large-sized city of California; an ex- 
planation due, it 13 said, both to the 
familiarity of its promiment citizens 
with the actual conditions and to their 
larger breadth of view, a parallel ex- 
perience to the treatment of the black 
race by Southern gentry. Further 
contributory evidence is produced by 
the strong, anti-Japanese resolutions 
passed recently by the Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce, a community 
organization composed largely of Mid- 
dle Westerners who probably never 
saw an Oriental until a few years ago. 
Therefore, even at best, generalizations 
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by anyone are unsatisfactory as applied 
to a state larger than New York and 
New England combined; yet certain 
marked tendencies stand forth. 


CAUSES OF PRESENT SITUATION 


Historically, the Oriental problem in 
California deserves extensive comment, 
but space forbids more than a mention 
of a few significant happenings. The 
Chinese who came to California were 
needed for mining, construction work 
and truck farming. Largely from the 
agricultural peasantry of Kwang Tung 
and Fukien, they engaged in menial 
work at low wages and long hours. 
They supplied a demand which had 
never been satisfied by native or other 
foreign workers; therefore, they deserve 
due credit for their share in California’s 
early progress. ‘Their presence was not 
seriously resented until the hard times 
of the ‘seventies, when falling wages 
and profits, and the invasion of the 
local market due to the opening of 
transcontinental lines, brought about 
serious unemployment among the 
white population. The immediate feel- 
ing against the conditions of unrest, by 
no means confined to California, 
brought forth a noted agitator, an 
Irishman named Denis Kearney, who 
directed his vehemence first against the 
wealthy, local corporations, later cen- 
tering his attacks upon the large Chi- 
nese population. Aroused public opin- 
ion became directed against coolie labor 
and against Oriental labor; the Chinese 
were not coolies, although they had 
virtually that status. In submitting 
the question of exclusion to popular 
verdict on September 8, 1879, the size 
of the vote as well as the unanimity 
were remarkable; all but 4000 regis- 
tered persons voted, and of the total 
vote of 155,521, all but 888 were in 
favor of the proposed act. There fol- 
lowed the Federal Chinese Exclusion 
Act of May 6, 1882; more recent legis- 
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lation extended its operations inde- 
finitely.? 

Similar to the Chinese, the Japanese 
were at the outset welcome to our 
shores. They were likewise peasants, 
mostly recruited from the Hawaiian 
Islands. They took the place in large 
measure of the Chinese population that 
had begun to diminish year by year. 
However, the substitution of Japanese 
for Chinese was not a quantitative 
affair because Californians soon per- 
ceived that, unlike the docile, easy- 
going and subservient Chinese, the 
Japanese were ambitious, aggressive, 
and were backed by a proud, imperial 
government. The Chinese did not 
seek equality; the Japanese were in- 
sistent upon equal social recognition. 
Whereas the crimes, misdemeanors and 
legal restrictions practised on the 
Chinese evoked no marked protest 
from their government, similar treat- 
ment of the Japanese—which, however, 
has always been of far less intensity— 


‘met with immediate exchange of diplo- 


matic notes or local pressure emanating 
from official Japan. A successful con- 
clusion of the Russo-Japanese War in 
1904-05 had produced, according to 
one well informed writer, “a certain 
arrogance or overbearing attitude in 
individual Japanese.” The school 
question in San Francisco in 1906 
prompted a militant message from 
President Roosevelt to the state of 
California and the dispatching of the 
Secretary of the Navy Metcalf to re- 
port on the situation.? The Gentle- 


l! The Asiatic Zone Act of February 5, 1917, 
directed largely aguinst Southeastern Asia, does 
not apply to either Chima or Japan because of the 
separate arrangements with these two countries. 

* The local grievance was that alien Japanese 
attending the local schools were frequently 
several years older than their white classmates, 
and that social conditions were open to suspicion. 
There was truth in the former assertion since it 
may be noted in Secretary Metcalf’s report that 
in the sixth grade of San Francisco’s Public 
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men’s Agreement of 1907 soon fol- 
lowed. In 1909 the Asiatic Exclusion 
League, composed of labor union rep- 
resentatives, met at the Labor Temple 
in Seattle and initiated a powerful 
campaign against the Orientals, a 
movement which was doubtless backed 
by public support, but largely unor- 
ganized.’ Labor has always been a 
pronounced element in anti-Oriental 
agitation. ' ; 
With the Japanese rising rapidly 
from the status of agricultural laborers 
to tenant and in some cases to farm 
owners, the land question began to 
assume large proportions. Political 
changes at Washington and the need 
for local campaign issues played their 
part; but it was primarily the exhibi- 
tion of industry, skill and thrift, those 
qualities which Americans admire in 
themselves, which brought about a 
fresh agitation culminating in the 
Webb-Heney act of 1913 whereby 
persons ineligible to citizenship could 
not lease land for a period of more than 
_ three years. The terms of the latter 
were considerably tightened by the 
Anti-Alien initiative measure of 1920, 


Schools there were 12 pupils born in Japen of 
whom one was 20 years old; one 19; one 18; four 
17; two 16; two 15; and one 14; the average age 
of the white girls and boys was from four to ten 
years younger. Similar statistics apply to other 
gredes. The alleged moral conditions, figments 
of local prejudices, had scant if any basis in fact. 
7In November, 1907, the Stockton Record gave 
this advice to the Native Sons of the Golden West: 
“The NativeSonscan perform no greater patriotic 
service than to dedicate themselves to a sober 
and intelligent agitation of the Japanese prob- 
em. They should resolve to hold this state 
against the threatening blight of the brown .. . 
it is all very well for our statesmen to talk of 
international obligations, of world-wide frater- 
nity and equality. Such eloquence looks nice on 
paper. It'fits to the rules of diplomacy.” 

4 Prof. Eugene Wambaugh recently directed 
my attention to the inability of aliens to acquire 
property in the District of Columbia. Sse Act 
of March 8, 1887, also Section $96 of present 
code. 
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despite the opposition by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce and 
other commercial bodies on the ground 
that it was unnecessarily harsh and, 
moreover, would prove ineffectual; 
the measure was carried by a ratio of 3 
to 1 with 72 per cent of the registered 
votes cast. It is interesting to record 
that San Diego County cast the heavi- 
est vote against the act; Sacramento 
County piled up the largest ratio in its 
favor, and San Francisco County and 
Los Angeles County had somewhat 
similar results—both corresponding 
fairly closely to the state-wide poll. 
Nevertheless, this land measure is not 
to be taken as a satisfactory test of 
public opinion because of mixed fea- 
tures including (1) an entirely one- 
sided press, (2) economic pressure, (3) 
the plea for a “square deal,” and (4) 
post-war psychology influenced by 
Japan’s Shantung demands on China 
and her reported military aggressions 
in Manchuria, Korea and Siberia. 

The latest and most fateful step has 
been the passage of the American Im- 
migration Act of 1924 which abrogated 
without notice the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment, arranged between President 
Roosevelt and Japan in 1907, to avoid 
the exclusion issue at that troublesome 
time. Section 18 of this recent act 
excludes from admission aliens ineligi- 
ble to citizenship; therefore, it 1s re- 
garded, and fairly, by the Japanese as 
aimed at them since the other Asiatics 
had already been excluded. The pre- 
cipitous action of Congress was keenly 
resented by the sensitive Japanese 
people, since it appeared.to question 
the good faith of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in carrying out the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement and gave no time for re- 
flection and consideration—an impor- 
tant factor in Oriental psychology; it 
placed the Japanese on a par with the 
Chinese and British Indians; and it 
denied them their cherished desire for 
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equal treatment by non-Asiatic gov- 
ernments. Their resentment was 
doubtless directed more against their 
failure to be placed on an equal basis 
with European countries than with 
reference to the immigration question 
proper. Although this immigration 
measure passed Congress by a large 
majority, the inclusion of Section 13 
met with hearty opposition on the part 
of much of the midwestern and eastern 
press of the United States, and was 
likewise regretted by many influential 
individuals, organizations and news- 
papers in California. 

At present writing, the local attitude 
toward the Chinese is not uniriendly; 
towards the Japanese there has been a 
somewhat better sentiment largely 
through a feeling that the immigration 
and alien land acts have removed what 
was considered a menace; and the 
British Indians amounting to Jess than 
five thousand, including more Sikhs 
than Hindus, are a scattered and dis- 
appearing element, and do not cause 
much irritation. 


Trt Propitem To-Day 


The telling slogan, “Keep California 
white,” centering about population 
numbers, has no exclusive reference to 
a color line; hence the phrase is most 
unfortunate. The successive Federal 
censuses of 1850, 1860 and 1870 record 
that each tenth person in this state was 
born in China; moreover, in 1880, ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of the state 
residents were Chinese, roughly equiv- 
alent to the adult white population 
of the state. Obviously, this situation 
could not go on indefinitely, As a 
result of the exclusion acts, whose 
provisions have been reasonably well 
carried out, the Chinese population 
both in the United States and on the 
Pacific Coast has been steadily de- 
creasing since 1890. The Japanese 
population, likewise excluding Hawaii, 
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but including the large gains through 
births in America, increased from 55 in 
1870, 2089 in 1890, 24,326 in 1900, 
72,157 in 1910, to 111,010 in 1920. 
The gradual dispersion of Chinese and 
Japanese away from the Pacific Coast 
is shown graphically in Chart 1. 

The birth and death records for the 
Japanese appear in Chart 2, to which 
should be correlated Chart 8, which 
gives the age of distribution of Califor- 
nia’s entire population. The great 
fear of Californians, that the Japanese 
population would eventually swamp the 
state, was soon widespread, especially 
when the Registrar of Vital Statistics 
of the State Board of Health expressed 
the opinion that “unless checked, the 
Japanese will, in time, equal the whites 
in number in California.” Since the 
early Chinese and Japanese communi- 
ties were mainly made up of men, the 
Oriental population increase was not 
a matter of immediate fear until the 
Japanese, in accordance with local 
customs, received their young “picture 
brides.” 5 The average person, living 
in the midst of racial propaganda, 
could not be expected to appreciate 
the illogical comparison, moreover, be- 
tween Japanese and the local white 
population, with no account taken that 
much of California’s population con- 
sists of married people from other states 
who are in middle or later life. How- 


5 According to Japanese custom, an exchange 
of photographs and registration of domicile in 
Japan is sufficient for a legal marriage There- 
fore, a young Japanese woman might become duly 
married in Japan, then proceed to America to 
join her husband. Her admittance to America 
was sanctioned by the former Immigration Act. 
On the other hand, Chinese women did not come 
to America because of the existing exclusion law. 
Failure to appreciate the corresponding influx of 
Oriental women into California—as immigrants, 
future mothers, and agricultural workers has 
induced the superficial observer to have false 
notions regarding the comparative effectiveness 
in the carrying out of the Chinese exclusion acts 
and the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 
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ever, there was general recognition of 
the youth of the Japanese brides and 
the few childless marriages.° 

The remarkable agricultural ability 
of the Japanese, rather than the inertia 
of the white population, is the explana- 
tion for the acknowledged place at- 
tained by the Japanese in the produc- 
tion of fruit and vegetables. The lower 
standard of living, the willingness to 
work their women and themselves at 
all hours and patient drudgery made it 
comparatively easy for the Japanese to 
obtain a commanding position in the 
case of certain distinctive and not un- 
important state agricultural products. 
Chart 5 gives the occupation distribu- 
tion, and Chart 6 gives the percentage 
of specified crops raised bythem. Both 
these charts are reproduced from fig- 
ures furnished by Japanese interests 
and are probably thoroughly reliable, 
The Chinese, who had done most of the 
truck farming half a century ago, have 
left the country for the city and are 
seldom seen in agricultural pursuits. 
The native population pursues the 
world trend by forsaking rural for 
urban callings.’ 

6 For further details regarding population and 
vital statistics, consult the “Tentative Findings 
af The Survey of Race Relations”, a Canadian- 
American study of the Oriental on the Pacific 
Coast, headquarters at Stanford University, 
California, 1925. To quote: “The frequently 
quoted birth rates of the Japanese are high be- 
cause they are extremely crude... the birth 
rete of the Japanese is very nearly the same as the 
b:rth rate of the white population of the state. 
In 192% the average issue per white mother was 
2.63; the average issue per Japanese mother was 
2.38; and the average per Chinese mother was 8.26 
. . the number of births per 1000 married 
women of child-bearing age among the white 
pcpulation of California was 125.5; among the 
Japanese, 817.2; among the Chinese, 621.1.” 
The sex ratio is shown in Chart 4. 

7 “The so-called white labor in California is, 
to a large extent, made up of alien peoples, not- 
ably Italians, Portuguese, Swiss, Scandinavians 
ani Armenians. The real economic competition 
in agriculture is not so much between the de- 
scendants of the white pioneers and the Orientals 
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~ The issue in California is clouded by 


prejudice, half-truths, lies, malice, 
ignorance and by a general apathy 
which is shaken off only during periodic 
incidents. The yellow journals of 
Japan and California, read by the mul- 
titude, are great movers of public 
opinion. Moreover, it is practically 
unheard of for any consequential jour- 
nal in either Japan or California to 
adopt a pro-foreign attitude. The 
politicians, even the statesmen, must 
come in for their share of the responsi- 
bility, for, as Paul Seharrenberg, the 
thoughtful secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor and member 
of the California State Immigration 
Commission, wrote: 

Japanese and American diplomats have 
so beclouded the main issue that the aver- 
age man who is not a member of the diplo- 
mats’ union, and hence not versed in the 
Ane points of that game, cannot possibly 
follow the play. 


Entirely overemphasized in the pop- 
ular California stand is an alleged 
racial inferiority factor. In fact, even 
the rabid talkers admit in private, if 
not in public, that there is no basis for 
assuming that the Oriental civilization 
is inferior to our own; it may be supe- 
rior. The important point is its marks 
of difference which appear to make 
assimilation biologically and culturally 
exceedingly difficult. “Whatever 
right-mindedness may be achieved,” 
stated Viscount Bryce, “these racial 
marks still exist and cause them to be 
classified as members of their original 
class group.” 

The heart of the problem jis naturally 
tte presence, distribution and number 


as it is between the later European immigrants 
and the Orientals. A five-months’ firsthand 
survey in the Great Valley of California brings 
increasing testimony that the sons of white 
farmers of pioneer and later stock are leaving 
agriculture for business and the professions.” -— 
Tentative Findings, op. cit. 
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of the Japanese population in Califor- 
nia. Nearly everyone is agreed, on the 
basis of total numbers alone, that the 
admission of a few more Japanese 
would cause absolutely no concern. 
The ratio of the combined Chinese and 
Japanese to the total population in 
1920 was 2.9 per cent, a marked con- 
trast to the numerical density of the 
Chinese during the middle and later 
19th century; but the distribution in 
localities has changed greatly. The 
Chinese have mostly abandoned rural 
for urban life, segregating themselves 
into the “Chinatown” colonies of the 
larger cities. The Japanese have pre- 
ferred to stay on the land, one result of 
which is that the bulk of the state 
population knows about them by hear- 
say more than by actual contact. One 
of the important preliminary findings 
of The Survey of Race Relations is that 
the sentiment in rural communities is 
apparently much more favorable to the 
Japanese than is true elsewhere: this is 
directly contrary to the accepted belief 
that the greatest hostility is in the 
regions where the Japanese are not only 
the most numerous but also the best 
known. However, city opinion, partly 
emanating and partly expressed by 
metropolitan dailies, is the natural 
dominating force. The fact that the 
percentage of Chinese and Japanese to 
the total population in tiny Yuba 
County, for example, was $4.5 per cent 
in 1920, and that colonies in the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys were 
conspicuous, gave useful ammunition 
for the anti-Japanese barrage. More 
important still was the concentration 
of Japanese in the most favored agri- 
cultural localities, where their intense 
energy and co-operative aggressiveness 
have been resulting in a rapid acquire- 
ment of land control.® 

8 Dr. Elwood Mead recounted this story told by 


an elderly farmer (The Annals, January, 1921): 
“T came to this district twenty years ago. I 
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The alarming increase of the state’s 
Japanese population has been the chief 
cause for worry. The real purpose of 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement, to put a 
stop to an increase without recourse to 
statutory legislation, had failed. 
Great alarm was experienced in a com- 
parison of Japanese and white state 
birth records, to be explained by the 
influx of a people with a lower standard 
of living and in the younger age groups. 
Figures, appearing in the guise of sta- 
tistics, were used with the utmost 
abandon—and no people can resist the 
combination of an embittered racial 
problem and rapid-firing statistics. 

It appears that the majority of Cali- 
fornians agree that the economic pres- 
sure was and is the main cause for inter- 
national friction; and from this friction, 
which partakes of competition rather 
than conflict, the social, racial and 
political aspects are emerging in more 
concrete form. 

The essence of the economic factor is 
that nothing shall be done, domesti- 


live on the farm that I bought then and where my 
six children were born. They go to the country 
school. Three years ago all their playmates 
were white children. Now all the children in 
that school except mine and those of one other 
farmer are Japanese. My white neighbors who 
have sold or leased their land to Japanese have 
gone to towns. They don’t come in contact 
with these aliens. They simply take their 
money. I live among them, but am not one of 
them. I am living there without neighbors. 
Last week a Japanese family moved into a house 
across the road in front of my home. That 
means more Japanese children in the school. It 
means that my isolation from people of my own 
race is more complete and I teo am here to 
‘declare myself.’ 

“My farm is for sale. It is for sale to the 
first Japanese who will buy it. No white man 
wll buy, for none will go into a Japanese neigh- 
borhood. When I sell, my white neighbor will 
leave and it then becomes & Japanese community. 
When that happens the trade of that community 
will go into new channels. I have always traded 
at the white man’s store, put my money in the 
white man’s bank, but the Japanese will do 
neither. They trade with their own race.” 
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cally or internationally, to lower the 
American standard of living. To com- 
pete successfully with any peoples of 
so-called inferior standards of living, 
work and pleasure, the American must 
sacrifice his standard or go out of busi- 
ness. A cultured, well-educated, 
thoroughly Christian woman of San 
Jose remarked recently: “Please don’t 
misunderstand me. I have absolutely 
nothing against the Japanese and I 
admire their thrift and patience and 
skill, but oh! I am so jealous of our land 
and our young men. The Japanese 
have come in and worked for such 
small wages and under such conditions 
that our boys haven’t the slightest 
chance to compete with them. It isn’t 
fair that our own boys are being driven 
away from the country because of 
cheap labor and poor working condi- 
tions.” Other economic considera- 
tions are a generally believed but not 
wholly fair appraisal of Japanese com- 
mercial honesty,’ a disposition to take 
advantage of political influence abroad, 
government subsidies and rebates for 
merchant shipping, a demand for an 
exorbitant increase in wages by Japa- 
nese laborers when fruit or vegetables 
must be harvested immediately or 
spoil, and the general practice of work- 
ing all the members of the family and 
at any hours of the day or night. No- 
where are there more industrious, less 
meddlesome, or more thrifty agricul- 
tural workers; moreover, no people are 
more generous than the Japanese in 
neighborhood gifts of choice fruits, 
vegetables and flowers. But they are 
competitors.. 

The social factor is too broad to be 
definitive. There should be men- 


’ This is too large a subject to discuss in this 
article. It should be appreciated, nevertheless, 
that the Western standards of business contracts, 
so much a part of our national life, are leas im- 
portant than personal contacts in the eyes of the 
Eastern world. 
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tioned the Japanese language schools 
and joint attendance at public schools; 
Oriental group organizations; inter- 
marriage between Japanese and for- 
eigners is always mentioned, despite its 
rare occurrence anywhere in the world: 
religious bigotry might be included 
under this heading although it, too, is 
of minor practical importance as a 
cause for ill-feeling; segregated dwell- 
ings; an absence of personal contact 
between Occidentals and Orientals, 
between Chinese and Japanese, and 
also among some members of any race. 
It should not be overlooked that the 
inferior social status of the typical 
Chinese and Japanese coming to Amer- 
ica placed a certain stigma on all per- 
sons of the same nationality. Finally, 
even the attractive, third-generation 
American flappers of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown, not less enchanting than 
their Anglo-Saxon or Latin girl friends, 
belong to Chinatown. 

The racial factor, also, is so seldom 
isolated that Californian opinion on 
this point is most difficult to ascertain. 
Where the line is to be drawn between 
racial and other features is a problem in 
itself. Unquestionably, however, a 
conflict of loyalties between America 
and the old country, Japan, enters in 
to a certain extent; therefore, Califor- 
nians look for significant signs such as 
the failure of American-born Japanese 
to take out citizen papers,!* the sending 
of American-born to Japan to be edu- 
cated, and the close supervision exer- 
cised by Japanese associations and 
Imperial diplomatic and consular off- 
cers. The hand of the Mikado’s Gov- 
ernment was also suspected in the 
Magdalena Bay fishing scares, rumors 
of countless spies, reported stacking of 


18 The Japanese Act of 1925 reverses the proc- 
ess by requiring such persons to apply to the 
Japanese consul, providing they wish to become 
Japanese citizens: otherwise they possess only 
American citizenship, 
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arms, and the usual military hysteria. 
The “Supremacy of the Yellow Races” 
is also associated with political, mili- 
tary and naval manceuvers in the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean and on the 
Asiatic mainland. The writings of 
Lafcadio Hearn have a wide circula- 
tion. Nevertheless the pronounce- 
ments of powerful propaganda, such as 
the California Joint Immigration Com- 
mittee as well as the personal state- 
ments of V. S. McClatchy, state 
emphatically that the difficulty is eco- 
nomic, not racial. 

Most unfortunately, the Japanese 
Government and people cannot be per- 
suaded that American national and 
state legislation is other than grossly 
discriminatory and has as its basis the 
indelible mark of social inferiority. 
Thus, at the passage of the Californian 
land law of 1918, the Imperial Govern- 
ment stated: l 

The provisions of law, under which it is 
held that Japanese people are not eligible 
to American citizenship, are mortifying to 
the government and people of Japan, since 
the racial distinction inferable from its 
provisions is hurtful to their just national 
susceptibility. 

When individual Californians have 
any feeling of superiority, the reason 
may be attributed mainly to the class 
of early Oriental immigrants; but the 
children of the latter are disproving 
even this unequal comparison by hold- 
ing their own in our schools and iun- 
telligence tests. The writer strongly 
believes that it is very unusual when a 
fellow resident regards the Japanese as 
inferior. At any rate, the evidences 
are apparently far less frequent than in 
the social attitude of cultured Japanese 
in the old country towards either the 
Californian Japanese or towards East 
Indians and Chinese. On the other 
hand, Chester H. Rowell has stated 
that he experiences a distinct inferiority 
complex in the company of a cultured 
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Chinese gentleman. It may be stated 
with emphasis, especially true when 
East and West meet, that personal sen- 
sitiveness on the subject of racial dis- 
crimination is more frequently the 
result of a strained imagination than 
of astern reality. An aroused national 
feeling, fed by a yellow press and loose 
agitators, fails to analyze the entirely 
different motives of economic pressure, 
charitable donations in times of dis- 
aster, politics, patriotism, interna- 
tionalism and the continued extremely 
cordial diplomatic relations. 

The political equation in America is 
an unsettling yet powerful element in 
Japanese-American relations. Lo- 
cally, the anti-Japanese groups find it 
a simple matter to enroll parties and 
candidates on their side; and the appeal 
to this manifestation of “One Hundred 
Per Cent Americanism” is welcomed 
by aspirations for office. The situa- 
tion is unlike that of Greeks and 
Italians, for example, whose votes are 
courted in Massachusetts and else- 
where; there are very few Orientals 
who are registered voters, therefore 
political campaigns based largely on 
this issue entail the minimum amount 
of possible political damage. It is 
noteworthy that Federal anti-Oriental 
legislation, directed first against the 
Chinese and later against the Japanese, 
has been agitated and passed just be- 
fore Presidential elections. Coast 
friends of the Orientals sometimes 
claim that the whole movement is 
political. Actually, however, the local 
politicians are interpreting the real 
reelings of the majority of their con- 
stituents, while Congress has become 
duly impressed with the political bal- 
ance held by California and the other 
Coast states and the apparently inflex- 
ible stand taken on the exclusion issue. 
The overwhelming passage of Section 
18 of the Immigration Act of 1924 was 
due principally to the concentrated 
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attention and education given to 
national Congressmen by the deter- 
mined spokesmen for a “White Cali- 
fornia.” In the opinion of the writer, 
this was an excellent example of the 
use, and abuse, of the legislative func- 
tion by a modern democracy. 


EXCLUSION OR RESTRICTION? 


California is too vast and too diver- 
gent in its interests to have any individ- 
ual or group as its sole spokesman. 
Within the Golden State are the same 
extreme views which one would en- 
counter in any part of the Union. 
For example, some preach and practice 
the Brotherhood of Man; some ask the 
same naturalization rights for Orientals 
as for Europeans; some prominent 
persons hope for Chinese indentured 
labor; and one meets indivicuals who 
are heartily in favor of denying citizen- 
ship to all persons of Asiatic origin. 
In the present analysis, these expres- 
sions can be discarded practically. 
Too much consideration, however, 
cannot be given to the nearly unani- 
mous view that either exclusion or 
restriction of immigration is necessary; 
the only divergence has been as to the 
method of dealing with the Japanese 
Government and the treatment of 
Orientals within our borders who have 
come virtually upon our invitation. 
Bishop Edward L. Parsons, of Califor- 
nia, wrote in the New York Churchman: 

To sum up: a true American policy is the 
game as a true Christian policy. It means 
an agreement with Japan in the interests of 
world peace to stop further immigration; 
and it means an honest effort to American- 
ize the Japanese already here. Until such 
efforts have failed, we have no right to 
appeal to what is essentially force. 


Usually the immigration and Ameri- 
canization features are much confused. 

The extreme views of organized 
labor, the American Legion, the Native 
Sons, the Grange, together with ex- 
Senator Phelan, Attorney General 
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Webb, and V. S. McClatchy, are rep- 
resented in the California Joint Im- 
migration Committee, an organization 
which went on record in the fall of 1924 
(partly as the result of a false charge 
regarding a Japanese resident, and 
partly to soften the blow of Section 18) 
as favoring the “square deal” for resi- 
dent Orientals. The friendly Japanese 
Relations Committee of California 
reported in 1920 that “the greatest 
hindrance to friendly relations between 
Japan and the United States is the in- 
creasing number of permanent Japa- 
nese residents.” Big business is well- 
disposed toward industrious aliens like 
the Japanese or Chinese. 

The California Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs (1924) expressed to the 
women of the Orient and the Occident 
“our desire that we may arrive at an 
understanding of and a friendship for 
each other.” The Commonwealth 
Club at San Francisco, in 1928, unani- 
mously resolved that “immigration 
for the sake of cheap labor should be 
prohibited.” The Southern California 
Sunday School Convention proceeded 
upon the assumption that “we under- 
stand that the Japanese Government is 
not asking for free immigration.” An 
American missionary from Japan, 
speaking in Stockton lately, said: 
“There'll be no exclusive districts in 
the Kingdom of Heaven. ... This 
does not mean that we missionaries 
believe in free and unlimited immigra- 
tion of the Japanese. It is not the 
fact of exclusion to which we object— 
it is the method of exclusion. This is 
also the point of view taken by the 
Japanese.” The church and mission- 
ary organizations have protested 
against the spirit and methods em- 
ployed in dealing with Oriental rela- 
tions, but they too do not publicly 
advocate unrestricted immigration, but 
state their Christian belief that they 
“are unalterably opposed to any and 
all legislation which discriminates 
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against any particular nation.” ® Fi- 
nally, it should be made clear that the 
individual churches in the state do not 
authorize any outside organization to 
speak for them, but as individual com- 
municants they are nevertheless in 
sympathy with the purpose, although 
not with the method, of Oriental im- 
migration acts; and, it must be ad- 
mitted, many ordained clergymen take 
& surprisingly extreme stand for ex- 
clusion. Generally speaking, however, 
there is abundant evidence in Califor- 
nia of great latent goodwill towards 
Japan and the Japanese, once fears are 
removed or greatly diminished.'* 

These words of President Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, of Stanford University, to Dr. 
Tasuku Harada, in 1920, are doubtless 
true to-day: 


The present anti-Japanese sentiment 
seems to me to be fairly universal among all 
classes of citizens (except perhaps among 
those who might be called the strictly in- 
tellectual groups) in California, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. The present temper of 
the people of California is not normal and 
would be hard to satisfy. . . . My own idea 
is that an open survey of the whole question 
by representatives of both nations would 
lead to a clear understanding of all the prob- 
lems involved and would clear away many 
of the misconceptions. 


u Rev. F. M. Larkin, executive secretary of the 
California State Church Federation, wrote me in 
August, 1925: “On the subject of immigration, 
there is a wide difference of opinion. In the 
north there are more people than in the scuth 
who are opposed to all Oriental immigration. 
It is my opinion, however, that the majority of 
ministers and our people are in favor of a law 
which would provide for the admission of Orien- 
tals into this country on exactly the same basis 
as immigration from European countries. There 
is a strong opposition to unlimited immigration 
and it is believed that the small number of 
Orientals who would be admitted under such a 
provision would not disturb our social relations 
with the Orient, which we believe is essential to 
the future civilization.” 

% The state of public opinion in 1920, some- 
what less vehement now, appears in the followmg 
extract of a talk before the Commonwealth Club 
by Congressman William Kent: “ We have reason 
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To iron out these misunderstandings, 
to secure “a meeting of the minds,” is 
the great task in Japanese-American 
co-operation upon which depends a 
continued happy era of “Peace on the 
Pacific.” Public opinion in the two 
countries is now at logger-heads. 
Japan feels brutally injured by the 
abrupt disregarding of the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement through the enactment of a 
statutory exclusion act. Many Cali- 
fornians deeply regret the means 
chosen by Congress to reach an end 
attainable equally well by means ac- 
ceptable to both peoples. Now that 
the offense has been inflicted, they, like 
other sensitive Americans, are at a loss 
to know how to placate Japan. Japan, 
on the other hand, claims to oppose as 
strongly as Americans a mass immi- 
gration movement of her subjects into 
the rich state of California, Since the 
population increase is the only issue 
about which Californians are seriously 
concerned,® the question is more a matter 
of mutual understanding that of irrecon- 
cilable differences. 


INADVISABILITY OF QUOTA PLAN 


From even the California point of 
view, the application of the quota 


to fear Japan, unless we watch our step. Japan 
is deliberate in its motions. I am sure as I can 
be of anything that it looks forward to conquest 
—to settlement of many parts of the world. I 
do not blame the Japanese for this. J have seen 
a very frank statement from a Japanese professor 
who stated that they were in close quarters; that 
they proposed to expand: that the white race had 
grabbed off the best part of the land and they 
proposed to get their part of it. This isn’t 
pleasant to consider, from the standpoint of our 
white descendants. It points clearly to what 
may happen. 

“I have long been an apostle of peace. I have 
gone as far as a man could in that direction, but 
I can’t go far enough in my desire for peace to 
-ock forward to the Mongolizing of the state of 
California or the United States, nor to the 
creation of a mongrel race.” 

13 What better evidence is there than the state- 
ment of the Japanese Relations Committee in 
1820, when the Sub-Committee composed of 
Reuben B. Hale, now president of California De- 
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provision to Japanese would make no 
material difference in the number of 
immediate immigrants, but it would be 
a loop-hole providing a change was 
made in the general Immigration Act 
to permit the admission of relatives. 
Stated more fully, these are the argu- 
ments contained in the latest publi- 
cation of the California Joint Immi- 
gration Committee, which would be 
endorsed by hundreds of thousands 
of Californians: 


Adoption of the plan would entail aban- 
donment of the Nation’s established policy 
of excluding aliens ineligible to citizenship 
and of the principle upon which that policy 
is founded; it would necessitate granting a 
similar privilege to all Asiatic races, or 
gratuitously offending many of them by 
discriminating against them and in favor of 
Japanese; it is known now that the quota 
plan alone would not satisfy Japan and her 
friends, and that it would serve only as an 
entering wedge for demand for unrestricted 
entrance of women for wives, for land own- 
ership and for citizenship, etc. 

Furthermore, in the opinion of the 
writer, it is decidedly questionable 
whether the reopening of the immigra- 
tion provisions would not be the worst 
possible procedure for pricking national 
sensibilities already sore but in a heal- 
ing process. Already there are por- 
tents that Californians who have been 
past leaders in anti-Oriental agitation 


velopment Association, Milton H. Esberg, a 
leading Coast busmess man, and Chester H. 
Rowell, now president of the California Academy 
of Social Science, reported to Chairman Wallace 
M. Alexander, for several years president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and leader 
in State activities: “The existing dissatisfaction 
with the Gentlemen’s Agreement among the 
people of California is due to the fact that during 
the life of that Agreement the Japenese immi- 
grant population has substantially increased. 
The people will be satisfied with anything which 
actually results in a cessation of that increase and 
will continue critical unless this occurs. The 
test will be the fact, regardless of explanations. 
The reasons why this result is desizable are well 
understood in both countries, and have been 
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would not raise serious objections to a 
revision of certain of the discriminatory 
state statutes.“ 


In CoNCLUSION 


What is most needed is a clearing 
house of information, such as may be 
expected from the recently organized 
Institute of Pacific Relations which 
met in Hawaii this summer. Most 
important, however, it is to discover 
and harmonize the views of the follow- 
ing important groups: (1) the Ameri- 
can, Chinese and Japanese govern- 
ments; (2) the Orientals located on the 
American and Canadian Pacific Coast; 
(8) the native white residents of this 
Pacific area. Who should be the prime 
spokesman for American-resident Ori- 
entals? In conclusion, from an analy- 
sis of the various factors in the situa- 
tion, the writer believes that the past 
California position, which in many 
respects has virtually become the 
American position,“ can within a few 
years undergo a considerable modifica- 
tion in both its public and private 
aspects. 


embodied, as Japanese policy, in the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement. It is understood that the Japanese 
Government intends to take further steps toward 
the more effective practical realization of the 
purposes of the Agreement, and it is evident that 
the two governments should co-operate to this 
end. Criticism of the failure of the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement to prevent the increase of population 
does not raise any question of good faith of the 
Japanese Government in its actions under the 
Agreement, but does recognize that there are 
individual Japanese who desire to evade its 
intent, and that the people of California believe 
that many of them have succeeded in doing so.” 

4 This bears out the statement in the Teniative 
Findings of The Survey of Race Relations that 
“Since the enactment of the land Jaws and the 
Federal exclusion law, the Pacific Coast has had 
a kindlier feeling toward its Japanese popula- 
tion.” 

1 President Coolidge, in signing the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, made this statement regarding 
the exclusion provision: ‘There is scarcely any 
ground for disagreement as to the result we want, 
but this method of securing it is unnecessary and 
deplorable at this time.” 
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The Three Major Commodities of Persia 


By Hon. Sutran M. Ameri, M. F. S. 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


I. The Petroleum Industry of Persia 


INTRODUCTION 


HE rapid growth of industries in 

the United States, with petroleum 
and its by-products as their main- 
springs, puts forth to us a formidable 
question—the exhaustion of oil re- 
sources. 

If America’s industrial wheels are 
to continue turning, the captains of her 
industries must look for a continued 
supply of energy; for petroleum is of 
peculiar value to society because it is 
the sole source of gasoline, the domi- 
nant motor fuel; provides kerosene, 
the most important illuminant outside 
of cities; and yields lubricating oil, 
upon which all the wheels of industry 
revolve. Moreover, the development 
of airships for transportation and for 
national defense suggests the need of 
petroleum resources. 

The peculiar value of oil in the 
Southwest, and on the Pacific Coast, 
where coal is lacking, cannot be over- 
emphasized, for this lack of coal neces- 
sitates the operation of an oil-burning 
fleet in the Pacific Ocean. 

Up to date, the United States has 
produced a little over sixty per cent of 
all petroleum known to have been pro- 
duced in the world. This country 
now produces and consumes annually 
more than the rest of the world put 
together. This, however, does not 
mean that the United States has enough 
resources reserved to enable her to 
continue at this rate of production and 
consumption. Her consumption, un- 
doubtedly, will increase, while her 
maximum production, according to 


the estimate of the geologists, will be 
reached in four years, and from that 
time on, the production will be at a 
dwindling rate. 

Unfortunately, this priceless product 
cannot be replaced, nor, as yet, has 
any substitute for it been found. If 
one takes into consideration the cal- 
culations made by well-informed au- 
thorities, the United States petroleum 
resources, at the rate of present pro- 
duction, will be exhausted in less than 
twenty years; and, if the estimates of 
the more optimistic experts beregarded, 
it may take seventy-five years in which 
to discover all the oil in this country. 

The question of oil reserve is a 
serious problem before all the industrial 
nations. Its vital importance in the 
development of modern industry and 
transportation, for military and naval 
needs, as well as for future aérial opera- 
tion, has resulted in an eager search 
for concessions in the areas from which 
it may be obtained. 

These concessions in turn, because 
of their varied locations, have a political 
as well as commercial aspect. In- 
dustrial nations, appreciating the im- 
portance of the situation, strive to 
obtain petroleum concessions wherever 
they can. The United States and 
Great Britain, being the leading in- 
dustrial nations, are, therefore, in the 
lead in this strife, the United States 
because of the two following reasons: 
first, as intimated before, this country 
is on the verge of exhausting her re- 
sources, mainly on account of reckless 
drilling and overproduction; and, sec- 
ond, the United States consumption of 
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oil has been far greater than that of 
any other industrial nation. The fig- 
ures given out by the Chief of the 
Petroleum Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce m- 
dicate that in 1928 this country con- 
sumed nearly twice as much petroleum 
and its products as all other nations 
of the world combined. The con- 
sumption of petroleum in this country 
will, undoubtedly, increase with the 
expansion of her industries. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, 
is not only dependent upon her manu- 
facturing industries for the support of 
her population, but her shipping in- 
dustry, which forms the important 
source of her revenue, and provides 
work to her labor, forces that nation 
to search for oil. 

The political importance of the 
Persian oil fields is appreciated wher it 
is realized that with Persian oil near at 
hand, the British Fleet, between the 
Suez Canal and Singapore, can be sure 
of a sufficient supply of fuel in order 
to control the trade route which joins 
the East and the West. True enough, 
her coal is sufficiently important for 
fuel, but coal cannot be substituted for 
oil and the economic advantages of 
petroleum over coal, both in industries 
and in shipping, are so well known thet 
it scarcely needs any comment. We 
should not, therefore, wonder why the 
British Government holds the majority 
of the shares of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company. 

The rivalry of the Americans with 
the British, in obtaining oil concessions 
in whatever areas they are obtainable, 
combined with the desire of the Persian 
Government to utilize the northern 
oul fields of that country through Amer- 
ican capital only, led to the opening of 
negotiations by the Persian Govern- 
ment in November, 1921, with the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
and later on with the Sinclair Con- 
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solidated Oil Company, for the grant 
of the Northern Oil Concession. 

In order to appreciate the position 
of Persia as an oil producing country, 
« general knowledge of the oil industry 
in that country should be acquired. 


History or PETROLEUM IN PERSIA 


The knowledge and the use of 
petroleum in Persia is not recent; the 
ancient Persians not only knew the use 
of it, but also the method of refining. 
Herodotus, “Father of History,” in 
500 B. c. gave an interesting account of 
the method of its refining by the Per- 
sians in the following words: 


Near Ardericca (identified with the plain 
of Ghir-ah, “Pitch Spring,” some seventy- 
five miles from Shushtar, in the Province 
or: Khouzestan, also known as Arabistan) 
is a well which produces three different 
substances, for asphalt, salt and oil are 
drawn up from it in the following manner: 
they are raised by a sweep to which, instead 
of a bucket, half a wine-skin is attached. 
Having dipped down with this, a man 
reises it and pours the contents into a 
reservoir. It is then poured from this 
into another, and assumes the different 
forms; the asphalt and salt immediately 
become solid; but the oil they collect and 
the Persians call it Rhadimke. It is black 


and emits a strong odor. 


Strabo, the Greek geographer, men- 
tions the oil springs of Kasri Shirin, 
near the Mesopotamian-Persian fron- 
tier, while Plutarch, the Greek bi- 
ographer, in his Life of Alexander, 
relates how the Persians lighted the 
naphtha with which they had “‘scat- 


` tered the street that led to his (Alexan- 


der’s) lodging” and at night “they 
lighted it at one of the ends, and the 
first drop taking fire, in the twinkling of 
an eye, all the rest, from one end of the 
street to the other, was in flames .. .” 

However, the recollection of the 
ei! fields, and the possibilities for their 
future development, did not come to 
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the European mind until after such 
eminent geologists and writers as 
Loftus, Stahl and De Morgen reported 
to the public the result of their 
scientific expeditions. Mr. Wiliam 
Knox D’Arcy, an Australian, prompted 
by rumors of oil in Persia, took a 
special interest in the matter, and, 
in the late nineties, explored that 
country. 


AnGcuLo-Prrsian On, Company, Lr. 


On May 28, 1901, Mr. D’Arcy, 
backed by the British Legation at 
Teheran, succeeded in obtaining a 
valuable concession from the Shah. 
This concession covered the right of 
exploitation for petroleum of approxi- 
mately 500,000 square miles, or nearly 
two-thirds of the empire; the provinces 
of Adarbaijan, Gilan, Mazandaran, 
Astrabad and Khorassan being ex- 
cluded from this grant. The D’Arcy 
Concession ran for a period of sixty 
years, and gave the concessionaire the 
exclusive right of laying pipelines 
within the area covered by the con- 
cession. 

In 1903, the First Exploitation 
Company, Ltd., with a capital of 
600,000 pounds sterlini: was organized; 
and it was stipulated that the Com- 
pany should deliver to zhe Persian 
Government, gratuitously, the equiva- 
lent of 20,000 pounds sterling of the 
Company’s shares, and the sum of 
20,000 pounds sterling in cash. The 
concession provides, moreover, for a 
royalty of sixteen per cent of the net 
profits to be paid to the Persian Treas- 
ury. 5 
In 1909, the operations of the Com- 
pany were centered around one square 
mile, namely, in Maidani-Naftun. The 
Company had concluded an agreement 
with the Bakhtiari tribe that, in case 
their operations should extend to the 
Bakhtiari district, the Company should 
pay three per cent of their profits to 
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the latter. So, for the purpose of 
extending the Company’s operation 
further, a subsidiary company—the 
Bakhtiari Oil Company, Ltd., with a 
capital of 400,000 pounds sterling, 
was organized. In the same year the 
D’Arcy Concession was transferred 
to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
which was formed to work the con- 
cession obtained by Mr. D’Arcy. 

The area in which the main engineer- 
ing work has been accomplished, falls 
under the geologic division of the 
country which the geologists class 
with the Southern Coastal Plain. 
This plain extends between the Persian 
Gulf and the front ranges of the Zagros 
Mountains; it is said to be of Pleis- 
tocene and recent clay, loess and 
dune sand, bordered on its inner margin 
by foothills of folded Tertiary and a 
few Crotaceous strata. Beneath the 
younger formation of the coastal 
plain, the Tertiary beds form a broad 
syncline or trough. These Tertiary 
beds have been affected by earth move- 
ments of several ages, which culminated 
at the close of the Pliocene. Near the 
mountains, the beds have been closely 
folded, even contorted, sheared and 
over-thrust. Near the coast, the fold- 
ing is much less intense. Numerous 
seepages extend in the coastal plain 
from the Mesopotamian border to 
the Gulf of Oman. Practically all of 
the known oil seeps occur in Tertiary, 
chiefly in the gypsum-bearing marl 
formation of the Lower Fars series, of 
lower Miocene age. A few seeps issue 
from the Middle Fars series (middle 
Pliocene), notably at Nafti-Safid, forty 
miles southwest of Shuster. The pro- 
ductive rock at Maidani-Naftun, 
however, is the dark, hard, compact 
Asmari limestone, of Oligocene to 
lower Miocene age. It has been made 
porous by dolomitization and by 
solution.! 


1 U. S. Geological Survey. 
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That the Persian field is very rich 
is illustrated by the fact that, during a 
comparatively short time (1909-1925), 
the production of petroleum in that 
country, from only a few wells, has 
placed her among the leading oil- 
producing countries of the world; and, 
although the officers of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company have preferred 
to cap their wells rather than to over- 
supply the market, still Persia stands 
fourth, so far as supplying the market 
is concerned. 

It is worthy of note that the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company has been described 
as a “‘one-well company,” due largely 
to their having such wells as the famous 
F7, which has given a total yield of 
over 6,000,000 tons, and is still main- 
taining the same high rate of produc- 
tion. Such a high rate of yield is not 
confined to F7 only, but it is typical of 
the wells that that Company has 
opened up in other sections of the 
country. The well B17 for instance, 
situated one and three-quarter miles 
from F7, flows at the rate of 18,000 
barrels daily, or roughly, 1,000,000 tons 
per annum. Sir John Cadman, in 
an interview with a representative of 
the Financial News, regarding the 
limit of Persian Oil fields, said: 


. . . the limits of the field have not yet 
been determined. One may imagine, with 
a close approach to the truth, that in each 
direction from the original drilling center, 
test boreholes have been put down to 
determine the lateral extent of the available 
oil horizon. We know already that a dry 
hole has never yet been drilled in this 
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In another place Sir John Cad- 
man describes Maidani-Naftun as 
“the greatest single oil field in the 
world.” 3 

The following table shows the course 
of the development of the production 


2 Qil News, Dec. 20, 1924. 
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(in Persia) of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, Ltd.: 


Barrels 
In 1918 the production was 1,857,000 
as 1914 & rT} rT 2,910,000 
* 1915 “ “  $,616,000 
e 19168 “ ; *€ 4,477,000 
“1917 “ S “ 7,148,000 
“ 1918 “ s * 8,623,000 
“119 “ s “ 10,189,000 
it 190 4t a t 12,280,000 
“ 19¢1 “ g “ 18,678,000 
se 1982 oe it tc 21,909,000 
“s ggg “ st ec 25,000,000 
“1994 “ = * 31,845,000 


The production of crude oil from the 
main Persian fields is now, as shown 
above, at the rate of $1,845,000 barrels 
per annum, which is the maximum 
quantity the Company can dispose of 
at the present time, and all of this is 
produced from flowing wells. ' Accord- 
ing to the report of the Chairman, 
before the 15th Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, Ltd., if they were to.tap all the 
wells already opened up they could 
at once Increase their production to 
10,000,000 tons per annum. 

Out of the 3,714,216 tons of crude oil 
produced in 1928-24, over 2,800,000 
tons were refined in Abadan refineries, 
waence they were shipped to various 
markets. 

The oil is pumped through pipe- 
lines some 145 miles to the Abadan 
refinery. The first line had a diameter 
of six inches from Maidani-Naftun to 
Wais, and of eight inches the rest of the 
way. A second parallel pipe-line, ten 
inches in diameter throughout, was 
opened in 1919; and a new pumping 
station has been built which increases 
the cepacity of the lines to four million 
tons & year. 

The Abadan refinery produces gaso- 
line, kerosene and fuel oil. Its original 
capacity was one and one-quarter 
million tons of crude per annum. How- 
ever, the refinery was to be enlarged 
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in capacity to two million tons in 1920 
and was to permit the manufacture of 
gas oil, lubricating oil, paraffin and 
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pitch, but while under extension, fire 
broke out in 1923, and caused a tem- 
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porary damage; however, the refinery 
was repaired. 

The specific gravity of the Persian 
crude is 0.840 (86.67° Baume). On 
distillation, it yields eleven per cent of 
light gasoline, 12.3 per cent of heavy 
gasoline, 29.6 per cent of kerosene, and 
29.6 per cent of fuel oil? 

Persian oil has become of increasing 
importance in the European markets, 
particularly in Great Britain, where 
American oil had a hold. During the 
three years preceding 1924, Mexico 
and the United States lost about 
twenty-seven per cent of their partici- 
pation in the British market, while 
Persia gained twenty-five per cent. 

Of Persia’s exports of oil, Great 
Britain (including British India) takes 
the most; next is Egypt, and then come 
Mesopotamia, France, Japan, Holland 
and Italy. 


Norta Persia Or Freups 


Previous to 1921, Persia was a bone 
of contention between England and 
(up to the time of the Revolution) 
Russia. By methods, peculiar to 
British diplomacy and Russian bru- 
tality, monopolies of trade and conces- 
sions were wrenched from her under 
duress. Of the treatment of Persia by 
her neighbors on his return from that 
country in 1912, Mr. Shuster wrote: 

Only the pen of a Macaulay or the brush 
of a Verestchagin could adequately portray 
the rapidly shifting scenes attending the 
downfall of this (Persia) ancient nation, 
—scenes in which two powerful and pre- 
sumably enlightened Christian countries 
(referring to Great Britain and Russia) 
played fast and loose with truth, honor, 
decency and law, one, at least, hesitating 
not even at the most barbarous cruelties 
to accomplish its political designs and to 
put Persia beyond hope of self-regeneration. 


In order to shake off the commercial 
monopoly and economic domination of 


3 Petroleum in Persia, by Arthur Redfield. 
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Great Britain and Russia, who sought 
to monopolize Persia’s resources, and 
for the sake of introducing a healthy 
competition, the Persian Government, 
in 1921, appointed one of her reputable 
citizens, Mr. Hussein Alai, as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States. Mr. 
Alai had, among other tasks, the in- 
struction to open negotiations with 
reputable American companies, with a 
view to inviting American enterprise to 
engage in the exploitation for petro- 
leum in four of the five northern 
provinces of Persia: namely, Adar- 
baijan, Gilan, Mazandaran, Astrabad 
and Khorassan. | 

Accordingly, in November, 1921, the 
Persian Minister at Washington initi- 
ated the negotiation with the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. Matters 
were going smoothly and agreements 
were reached, but when a concession 
was to be signed, the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, supported by the British 
Government (which, as was said be- 
fore, holds the majority shares of the 
Company), stepped in and, on the 
pretext of possessing certain rights in 
the Northern Oil Fields, under the 
Khoshtaria Concession (to which I shall 
refer later), attempted to block further 
negotiations. Sir John Cadman suc- 
ceeded in bluffing out the Standard so 
well that the latter yielded and offered 
to go into the Persian field on a fifty- 
fifty basis. As a matter of course the 
Persian Government refused to nego- 
tiate any concession of such a nature. 


Later on, however, the Standard Oil. 


changed its policy, and, in August, 
192%, presented for the consideration 
of the Persian Government a formu- 
lated draft, whereby it proposed to 
that government to take the entire 
concession, own all the stock and ’‘as- 
sume complete management and con- 
trol, and to pay ten per cent of the gross 
production as royalty. 
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While the Standard people were 
negotiating the terms of the concession 
with the Persian Minister at Washing- 
ton, the representatives of the Sinclair. 
Consolidated Oil Corporation, who had 
been sent to Teheran, carried on direct 
negotiations in Persia. Due to their 
complete dissociation from the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, they made a 
favorable impression. ‘The terms sub- 
mitted by the Standard and Sinclair 
concerns were examined by a special 
parliamentary committee, and by the 
Persian Government. None of them 
were found to be satisfactory. The ten 
per cent gross production offered by the 
Standard and the sixteen per cent of the 
net profits offered by the Sinclair as 
royalty were considered inadequate. 

The government was, therefore, 
asked to formulate a third draft of 
concession, which it did; and, taking 
the government’s proposals as a basis, 
the Medjless (Parliament), in 1923, 
voted an oil law, which lays down the 
fundamental terms upon which the 
government is authorized to grant an 
oil concession. There are three main 
features to this drafted concession: 
namely, that of Article II, which reads 
as follows: 

The petroleum concession shall be given 


to an independent and reputable company 
ot the United States (Etats-Unis). 


Or, in other words, if Persia decides 
to grant the concession to concerns 
other than American, different terms 
will be formulated—probably a higher 
rate of royalty would be asked. Article 
IV states: r 

The granting of this concession shall be 
si:bject to the Concessionaire arranging a 
loan of at least 810,000,000 for the govern- 
ment of Persia through the means of Ameri- 
can banks of recognized standing, subse- 
quent to the final ratification of the con- 
cession by the Medijless, and provided 
further that the terms of the transaction 
stall be satisfactory to the Persian Govern- 
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ment and that the loan shall cause the 
strengthening of the credit of Persia in 
America. 

Article XVI provides that the royalty to 
the Persian Government will be at least 
twenty per cent of the net prefits of the 
Company or companies formed under the 
terms of Article XIV for the various opera- 
tions of this concession, whether such 
companies are formed within or outside the 
boundaries of Persia. The contract must 
further provide for the payment of royal- 
ties to the Persian Government as follows: 

The Concessionaire, company or com- 
panies formed in accordance with Article 
XIV, shall, within the first six months of 
each year, pay a sum equivalent. to not less 
than twenty per cent of the net profits 
of the previous year derived from the work- 
ing of the concession as shown by the bal- 
ance sheet of the Company in question. 
In order that the Government may share 
in the excess profits which may be derived 
from the operations of this concession, 
the percentage of the net profits which 
the Government received shall be pro- 
gressive according to the following schedule: 


When the Excess Profits dre 
Less than 60% of Invested Capitel 
Between 60% and 75% of Inves-ed Capital 
éé 5% í B5 ““ 
44 85% t 95 4 +4 at 
ae 95% éc 105% te oa 46 
14 105% 4c 116% 44 tt ae 
More than 115% of the Invested Capital 
The Government Shall Receive 
20% of the net profits 
21% í 
227 ii ts pE ít 
23%, té “a E cé 
A 44 xt 4 4¢ 
26% ce Ott a t¢ 
287, ii ét 4 ae 
Paragraph’ 1. The government must 


clearly define in the contract the definition 
of excess profits and net profits, and ‘the 
manner by which they shall be determmed 
in the Concessionaire’s accounts. 


Tt seems that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany could not enter the field independ- 
ent of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
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without breaking their previous ar- 
rangements with the latter. Hence 
they did not step forward. On the 
other hand, the Sinclair representative, 
in December, 1928, succeeded in sign- 
ing a concession with the Persian 
Government, dependent, however, on 
ratification by the Parliament. After 
the Sinclair proposal had gone to the 
Parliament and the majority of the ar- 
ticles therein had been ratified, the 
Sinclair representative requested the 
government not to send to the Parlia- 
ment the article which provided for the 
$10,000,000 loan until his arrival in 
the United States, in order to make 
arrangements with the bankers. The 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation 
apparently has failed to raise the loan, 
and thus the grant of the concession 
is still pending. 

The geologic survey of that portion 
of the Northern Oil Field, which has 
gone through, indicates that the south- 
ern end of the Caspian Sea is bordered 
by a narrow coastal plain of Pleistocene 
sand and clay. In places, the coastal 
zone is only two to six miles wide, 
while, on the contrary, on the Sefid- 
Rud, Heras-Pei, Babul, Talar and 
Tadjan, the coastal zone varies be- 
tween eighteen and thirty-six miles in 
breadth. The structure of the under- 
lying Tertiary beds is not fully known. 
At the foot of the mountains, which 
border the coastal plain on the south, 
Tertiary sediments are observed in 
only a few places. In many places 
these have been washed away from the 
mountain front, or are covered by 
later deposits. In the mountain ranges, 
which parallel the south shore of the 
Caspian Sea, the Tertiary strata lie in 
steep and even inverted folds. In the 
plain, lying between the Elburz Moun- 
tains and the Caspian Sea, oil indica- 
tions occur for about 600 miles, from 
Ardabil, in the province of Adarbaij- 
an, to Astrabad, in the province of 
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the same name. ‘The oil seeps from a 
Tertiary foraminiferous sandstone 
which some geologists think represents 
the same facies as that of the Russian 
fields of Baku Miocene. 

The alleged Khoshtaria Concession 
has been very often mentioned lately 
in connection with the Northern Oil 
Concession. The Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company succeeded in admonishing 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, mainly on the grounds that 
they possessed previous rights to the 
Northern Oil fields through the pur- 
chase of the alleged Khoshtaria Con- 
cession. The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, on the other hand, in reply 
to a letter of inquiry, published in the 
National Petroleum News, of February 
6, 1924, went so far as to say that 


The Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
meantime holds jointly with the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, Ltd., a one-half 
interest in these (the so-called Khoshtaria 
Concession) earlier Persian grants covering 
three and one-quarter provinces in north 
Persia, and... 


It is due to such statements that I 
find it expedient to explain the legal 
weight and the limit of the validity 
of this so-called ‘“‘Khoshtaria Conces- 
sion,” with a view to disprove the 
claims of Khoshtaria to the concession 
and to disclose the truth heretofore left 
unrevealed. By laws promulgated by 
Muzaffarod-Din-Shah, on December 
80, 1906, and by his successor, Mo- 
hamed Ali Shah, October 7, 1907, the 
form of the Persian Government was 
changed to a constitutional monarcay. 
These two laws comprise the funda- 
mental laws of Persia. The law of 
December 380, 1906, made specific 
provisions in regard to the alienation of 
the natural resources of the nation and 
the granting of concessions therefor. 
The provisions relating to this matter 
are the following: 
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Article 22. Any proposal to transfer 
or sell any portion of the (National) re- 
sources, or of the control exercised by the 
Government of the Throne, or to effect 
any change in the boundaries and frontiers 
of the Kingdom, shall be subject tq the 
approval of the National Consultative 
Assembly. 

Article 23. Without the approval of the 
National Council, no concession for the 
formation of any public company of any 
sort shall, under any plea whatsoever, be 
granted by the State. 

Article 24. The conclusion of treaties 
and covenants, the granting of commercial, 
industrial, agricultural and other conces- 
sions, irrespective of whether they be to a 
Persian or to foreign subjects, shall be 
subject to the approval of the National 
Consultative Assembly. 

Article 26. The construction of railroads 
or chaussées, at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, or of any company, whether Persian 
or foreign, depends on the approval of the 
National Consultative Assembly. 


From these provisions, it will be 
observed that grants or concessions of 
the national resources, or for the forma- 
tion of any company or the construc- 
tion of any transportation facilities, 
or the operation of the same, shall be 
subject to the approval of the National 
Consultative Assembly which is the 
Persian Parliament or Medjless. The 
first Khoshtaria Concession, which 
was granted on March 9, 1916, was for 
the exploitation of petroleum and 
natural gas in the provinces of Gilan, 
Mazandaran and Astrabad. The sec- 
cnd concession was given on January 
99,1917, and was for the exploitation of 
mineral deposits, with certain excep- 
tions, in the same provinces and also in 
Ardebil. These grants were without 
the approval of the Medjless, which 
was not then in session, and had not 
been since November, 1915. Such ap- 
proval was required by Articles 22, 23, 
24 and 26 of the organic laws of 1906 
and 1907. Therefore, concessions of 
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this nature to be rendered valid re- 
. quire, by the organic laws of Persia, 
the sanction of both the executive and 
legislative branches of the government. 
One branch alone cannot make such 
grants binding upon Persia. ‘ Without 
the approval of both branches of the 
government, such grants are as in- 
operative as a contract which has been 
drafted but not signed by the parties. 
It must be conceded, therefore, that 
the grants to Khoshtaria did not com- 
ply with the validating provisions of 
the constitutional laws of Persia which 
require the approval by the Medjless. 

That the British Government ad- 
mitted the invalidity of the Khoshtaria 
Concession may be proved by an off- 
cial note (said to have been dated on 
or about December 8, 1919) of the 
British Minister at Teheran to the 
Persian Prime Minister, stating, in 
substance, that the British Govern- 
ment after reconsidering the subject, 
had come to the conclusion that the 
Khoshtaria Concession, having been 
wrenched from Persia under duress and 
without application of the procedure 
required by the constitutional laws of 
Persia (its ratification by the Medjless), 
was invalid. But, the British Govern- 
ment requested the government of 
Persia that whenever the latter desired 
to grant a concession of the Northern 
Oil fields, the British companies should 
be given the first option.! 

When the Persian Government hesi- 
tated to put into effect the unpopular 
Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1919, which it 

ter, on February 27, 1921, declared 
bl and void, the British Government 
inged its attitude. 
a spite of this change of attitude, 
British Government, nevertheless, 
tinued to entertain the feeling that 
Khoshtaria Concession required 
» the above note has not been officially 


d, I could not obtain the exact contents 
tter. 
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further recognition by Persia. In the 
beginning of 1922 the British Minister 
at Teheran informed the Persian Gov- 
ernment, in substance, that the British 
Government would not object to the 
Imperial Bank of Persia and the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company making an ad- 
vance of funds to the Persian Govern- 
ment upon compliance with four condi- 
tions, of which one was that “the 
important existing concessions in Persia 
be fully recognized.” 

Moreover, the British Government 
has recognized in practice that the 
approval of the Medjless is necessary 
for important agreements involving 
restrictions on the sovereign rights of 
the Persian nation. For example, the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919 con- 
tamed no provision for approval by the 
Medjless, but nevertheless the British 
Government insisted that it be sub- 
mitted to the Medjless and in fact 
admitted that without the approval of 
that body the agreement was of no 
effect. Khoshtaria himself recognized 
the invalidity of his concession unless 
it was confirmed by the Medjless, for he 
contracted an agreement with one of 
the ex-officials of Persia, on November 
94, 1921, to obtain a reconfirmation 
and extension of these concessions. 

The Soviet Government also ad- 
mitted the necessity of complying with 
the constitutional requirements if the 
grants were to become valid, for, with 
the knowledge and approval of the 
Soviet Government, and at its sugges- 
tion, the Persian Government, by 
decree of July 27, 1918, rendered null 
and void all concessions granted to 
Russian subjects by irregular means 
during this period. This action was 
confirmed in the Treaty of February 
26, 1921, between the government of 
Persia and the Soviet Government, 
which provided for the cancellation of 
all such concessions. 

Without admitting for a moment 
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that the concessions were valid, legal 
and binding upon the Persian Govern- 
ment, but assuming that they werz, for 
the sake of argument, non-compliance 
with the terms is alone sufficient to 
annul them and to extinguish any 
rights which may have been acquired 
under them. 
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The Northern Oil Concession, if 
granted, will cover the four prov- 
inces of Adarbatjan, Mazandaran, 
Astrabad, and Khorassan, which ap- 
proximately aggregate 90,000,000 
acres. The province of Gilan has 
been reserved for exploitation by 
Persian citizens. 


II. The Rug Industry of Persia 


History or Parsun Rucas 


The history of the rug dates back to 
8000 years before Christ, but the actual 
weaving of it is shown on at least two 
of the rock-cut tombs of Beni-Hassan, 
in Egypt, dating to B. c. 2800-2600. 

Tradition has it that long before the 
days of Alexander the Great, rugs were 
woven at Shuster, then the capital; 
and, being a luxury, they were woven 
solely for king’s palaces, and on the 
finest gold warp. History cuthorita- 
tively states that under the Sasanian® 
dynasty, Persian fabrics, known as 
Susancherd, were highly prized in the 
West, and when Ctesiphon was cap- 
tured by Sad,*° among the loot was a 
silk carpet, sixty ells long. The design 
represented was a firdaus, or paradise, 
with running streams marked out by 
crystals, the ground in gold thread, the 
leaves worked in silk and the blossoms 
represented by precious stcnes. 

It was during the reign of Shah 
Abbas the Great, in the 17th century, 
that the art of rug weaving in Persia 
attained a degree of excellence which 
has never been equalled. That sover- 
eign being of an artistic bent, and hav- 
ing great admiration for the beautiful 
creations of this industrial art, gave a 
decided impetus to rug weaving. Con- 


5996-641 A. D. 

6In the seventh century, when the Arabs 
conquered Persia, Sad was cre of the greatest 
generals of their army. 


sequently, the rugs made during his 
reign bring fabulous prices to-day. 
The making of rugs is a simple but 
very slow process. Itis, however, only 
to the Persians themselves, with fingers 
trained to deft, skillful manipulation 
and an inherited taste and ability for 
such work, that the process of weaving 
and blending of the varied hues seems 
easy. The weavers are usually the 
women and girls of the household, who 
sit before the loom and taking the 
threads of wool, previously prepared 
and sorted, attach them to the warp 
by a running knot. They then insert 
the weft for the back, press the knots 
home, with a wooden comb, and level 
the pile with a pair of scissors. 
Generally each weaver has a special 
piece of the pattern assigned to her. 
To make a carpet four and one-half 
yards square, six women are usually 
employed, being placed at a distance of 
twenty-seven inches from each other. 
Usually the weaver knows the pattern 
from memory and is never at a loss for 
the correct shade. When, however 
new designs are desired, the most €- 
pert weavers are employed to produ 
a pattern carpet from the design : 
quired, and from this the gen 
weavers copy the design from the b 
of the pattern carpet by counting 
knots. It will thus be seen tha 
manufacture of Persian rugs is nc 
a slow process, but requires i 
pains, care and inherited taste at 
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to bring it to the perfection it has 
attained as being the handsomest, most 
artistic, and most durable of Oriental 


The loom used for the weavinz of an 
Oriental rug is never more than a 
simple vertical frame, carrying on its 
upper part a beam containing the 
warp, which is kept stretched by a rod 
passing through it. 

The Oriental looms of antiquity were 
in all essential respects the same as 
those upon which rugs and carpets are 
now woven in all countries of the 
Orient, where rugs are still made by 
hand labor, and, as is well known to the 
trade, the best product of these early 
looms has never been equalled dy mod- 
ern goods, so far as durabihty and 
beauty are concerned. 

The Wool Used.—Sheep’s wcol, cam- 
el’s hair, mohair from the Angora goat, 
hair from the Yak and from tae Thib- 
etan goat, are all used as the basic 
materials from which rugs are woven. 

Quality —The high quality end dura- 
bility of the rug depend largely upon 
the quality of the wool and the number 
of knots to the square foot. In one 
square foot of the best made Persian 
rugs, there are between ten and thirty 
thousand stitches made ky hand. 
Indeed, in some of the antiques dating 
back to the reign of Shah Abbas, the 
number of stitches to every square foot 
exceeds thirty thousand. The wool 
must be of fine quality, buz not too 
soft. It should be closely woven, and 
evenly cropped. 

Price.—As it is practically impossible 
to set a standard price on werks of art, 
there is no standard price for Persian 
rugs. There may be twc rugs of 
exactly the same quality, insofar as the 
number of knots and the fineness of 
wools are concerned, but a small 
difference in design or color scheme 
may result in a wide difference in the 
ultimate price demanded. 
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Designs.—One of the most convinc- 
ing proofs of Persian genius in carpets 
is the remarkable variety of designs 
displayed, every nomad tribe weaving 
its own specific pattern; while there is 
an enormous difference between the 
bright varied colors of the carpets of 
Kerman, exhibiting Shia’ tendencies, 
and the sombre but infinitely rich colors 
of the austere Sunni,’ Turkoman fab- 
rics. Both are treasures to the col- 
lector, and so also are good specimens 
of the rugs all over Persia, from 
Kurdistan on the west to Khorassan 
on the east. 

Although rugs are woven throughout 
the Persian Empire with the exception 
of a very few regions, yet, commer- 
cially, rugs which excell in quantity and 
quality are the products of Sultanabad 
(Aragh), Baluchistan,¥ Kerman, Kho- 
rassan, Adarbaijan, Kurdistan, Fars, 
and the City of Kashan. Each region 
has a pattern different in main ground 
and border design and even sometimes 
in the color scheme and weave from 
those of other districts. Thus a person 
who is familiar with Persian rugs can 
readily distinguish the origin of ‘one 
from that of the other. In illustration, 
the rugs of two different regions, for 
instance, those of Kerman (a city in 
southeast Persia) and Kurdistan (a 
region in western Persia), will be found 
wholly different in design and color. 
In the rugs originating in the former 
district, a medallion in the center 
entwined with flowers is usually the 
characteristic feature. Occasionally 
the Tree of Life is represented, its 
branches bearing different fruits; and 
often symbolical tiny birds appear in 
the border. A vase of flowers is some- 
times the principal ornament; and 
frequently several small trees, either 


7A Mohammedan sect to which the Persians 
belong. 

§A Mohammedan sect to which the Turks 
belong. 
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with or without foliage, constitute the 
main decoration. But the rugs woven 
in the latter region have, as a rule, for 
their central design, a diamond or 
delicate tracing of the palm leaf; while 
occasionally flowerets of varisgated 
hues cover the entire rug. 


Tae Export or Ruas 


Rugs and carpets have for many 
years formed an important portion of 
Persia’s exports. In fact, among the 
finished products of that country, rugs 
maintain the highest position. 

A study of Persia’s exports during 
the last eleven years, as reported by the 
Customs Administration of that coun- 
try, discloses the fact that russ and 
carpets have been not only important 
items in its foreign trade, but also have 
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kept pace with the progressive increase 
in the total exports of the Empire. 
Thus, for example, the value of the rugs 
exported during the two years preced-. 
ing the Great War amounted to $11,- 
407,000, Europe being the principal 
consumer. During the war, however, 
the value of exports decreased to 
$6,412,000, which was mainly due to 
lack of transportation facilities; while 
during the last two financial years 
exports in these lines realized $19,761,- 
900, the major portion of which was 
purchased by the United States. 

Prior to the war, the prosperity of 
Europe was fully demonstrated in its 
heavy purchases of rugs, being Persia’s 
best customer for that product. Rus- 
sia alone took, during the Persian 
calendar year 1913-14, over two and 
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one-half million dollars’ worth, while 
Austria-Hungary and Germany also 
bought in worthwhile proportions. 
Since the war, however, owing to lack of 
purchasing power, the European market 
for Persian rugs has been reduced to a 
minimum. But this deficiency was 
more than compensated for by the vast 
expansion in the American demand for 
Persian rugs, which had grown from 
$728,400 in the year 1918-14 to $5,122,- 
782 in 1922-23, an increase of over 600 
per cent. All evidences pomt to the 
conclusion that the United States will 
continue for many years to be the 


dominating purchaser of Persian rugs- 
Hence with the growing demand in this 
country, and the reopening of the 
European markets, the Persian rug in- 
dustry has a prosperous period ahead 
of it. 

The exports of rugs and carpets have 
kept pace with the increase of the 
total exports of Persia. ‘This is clearly 
shown in the following table, which 
deserves a careful examination: 

It must be noted that although the 
export of rugs in 1912-13 comprised 
13.8 per cent of the total exports of 
Persia in that year, yet it amounted to 
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Total Export Per Ceni of Total Export 
of Rugs Total Export of Persta 

1912-18... Had. ee Rute oem $6,039,278 13.8 $43,683,827 
19185-14.. .. .. a 5,367,748 11 9 45,583,963 
1914-15. . 2,676,238 15 3 39,605,786 
1915-416 .. .. CCK es heehee 1,295,459 3 7 37,713,461 
1916-17. 2 1,847,177 3.1 43,889,534 
1917-18... a pe (eka “ed Sear west 718,094 $ I 38,871,438 
1918-19 . 480,786 17 27,086,894 
1919-20 . 2,937,339 8 36,781,785 
1920-21 l...’ 4,996,800 13 5 $7,119,877 
1921-22 . wg wee 6,610,000 18 8 50,204,478 
1922-28 ... =. 9,280,000 12.6 73,398,284 
10285-24 eb Sd cs Cals ob a Stes eee eS 10,475,500 13 6 76,839,218 
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only a little over six million dollars; 
while during 1923-24, when the export 
of that article was 18.6 per cent of 
the total exports, it aggregated over 
$10,000,000. 


How tam Russian REVOLUTION 
AFFECTED THE Export or Rugs 


The Russian Revolution and the 
commercial policy adopted by the 
Soviet Government weakened many 
trade centers of Persia, and resulted in 
the growth of some of the trade centers 
which formerly were comparatively 
unimportant. Thus we see that in 
1913-14 the custom office of Enzeli 
(the most important port on the 
Caspian Sea) reported the export of 
$1,507,642 worth of rugs, while the 
officia] figures for 1923-24 place the 
value of exports at only $1205. On 
the other hand, the records of the 
Customs Bureau of the city of Ker- 
manshah (in western Persia at a dis- 
tance of 120 miles from Khanikin, where 
the Bagdad railroad terminates) in- 
dicate that in 1918-14 only $111,944 
worth of rugs were exported from that 
city, while in 1923-24 the value of 
exports of that article amounted to 
$4,687,048. 


A Customer ror Prerstan Ruas 


The most important export of Persia 
to this country, both in volume and 
value, is rugs. Previous to the Great 
War, the United States ranked third 
as far as direct importation was con- 
cerned; Russia and Turkey, respective- 
ly, being the two most important im- 
porters of Persian rugs. However, at 
that time, Constantinople was the 
entrepôt for Persian rugs from which 
great numbers were shipped to various 
countries of Europe and America. 
But, as previously stated, the European 
market is for the present financially 
disqualified to purchase rugs. The 
export to this country has increased 
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remarkably since the war. It must be 
kept in mind that great numbers of 
Persian rugs are sent to this country 
through British jobbers which are not 
accounted for among the direct ex- 
ports from Persia to this country. 

The following table shows the value 
of rugs exported from Persia to this 
country during the last twelve years: 


Export of Rugs to Untied States 
1912-18"... $610,921 
1913~14* 728,416 
1914~-15* 393,213 
1915--16* 805,562 
1916—17* 828,985 
1917-18* 551,609 
1918~-19*. 217,720 
1919-20* . 1,249,841 
1920~-21* 2,301,288 
1921-22" 2,816,760 
1922-28" 5,122,782 
1923-—24T . 4,680,198 
1924-257 5,148,077 


* Persian Customs Statistics 
ł U. S. Customs Statistics. 


Recently the American dealers have 
come to understand the value of having 
their own buyers in Persia and are 
actually sending representatives to 
purchase and ship them directly to 
the United States. 

It is of interest to know that several 
American citizens have established 
rug (looms) factories in important rug 
weaving centers of Persia. The prod- 
uct of ‘these factories is exported to 
Europe and America. 


GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT 
TO INDUSTRY 


F The rug of Persia would during 
the present century have lost its 
reputation and consequently its mar- 
kets had not the government taken 
immediate steps to prevent it. Aniline 
dyes made their way into Persia and 
were about to replace the vegetable 
dyes, the method and production of 
which require time and effort. Thus, 
in order to eliminate this danger, the 
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government in 1904 passed a law 
prohibiting the importation of any 
kind of aniline dye into Persia. The 
government also levied a penal duty 
of three per cent ad valorem on such 
rugs as even show a trace of aniline 
dye. This was to be increased by 
three per cent every six months until 
it reached twenty per cent ad valorem. 
But the rug exporters time and again 
appealed to the government, requesting 
a revision of the law. Consequently, 
in 1914, a committee of experts were 
summoned to study the case and to 
submit to the government the result 
of their investigation. 

The committee, after a thorough 
study of the case, submitted a report 
proposing that, begmning with the 
(Persian calendar year) year 1915, the 
government should levy a penal duty 
(tare de dispense) of nine per cent ad 
valorem on such rugs as even show a 
trace of aniline dye; this tax was to be 
increased by three per cent every year 
up to a maximum of twenty per cent. 
The proposal was ratified by the 
government and was put into force 
until 1919, when the new tariff law 
was enacted. By the provisions of 
the tariff law of 1920, the penal duty 
(taze de dispense) was changed to an 
export duty of six per cent ad valorem 
which was to be put into effect until 
1928 and from 1923 the export duties 
on aniline dyes were to be raised to 
twenty-five per cent ad valorem. The 
government, however, in order to take 
stricter measures for prevention of 
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using aniline dyes in 1922, raised the 
penal duty to twelve per cent but 
instead of enforcing the previous law 
of levying twenty-five per cent ex- 
port duty, in 1923 it was found 
advisable to increase the penal tax 
by three per cent each year after 
1928. 

At the same time, the government 
has established schools in various rug 
weaving centers of Persia to teach 
the scientific method of dyeing the 
wool. As a result of this action, in 
1923-24, out of an export of $10,475,500 
worth of rugs, $8,727,422 have had no 
aniline dye in them. 

It is the opinion of Persian interests 
that the rug industry has entered upon 
& new era of prosperity. This era 
was forecast by increased activity in 
the industry at the opening of the 
20th century, and which continued to 
1914, when it was interrupted by the 
war, both because of the loss of its 
markets for the time being, and the 
general economic disturbance of the 
belligerent nations which were reflected 
in Persia. The declaration of peace, 
however, has not only restored re- 
newed activity, but also has given the 
industry a new impulse. 

The farmers are again in position to 
raise sheep and cultivate the plants 
essential for the manufacture of the 
true Persian dyes. The rug weaver 
knows that she will not be disturbed 
by the looting hordes of a foreign army, 
and so can finish in peace the rug she 
has commenced. 


IL. Cotton as a Commodity in Persia 


From time immemorial, the Per- 
sians have utilized cotton for various 
purposes; for clothing, beautiful floor- 
covers and artistic tapestries. ‘There 
is no period in Persia wherein the 
growth and use of this valuable com- 
modity is not shown. 


Although the Persian cotton is, as a 
whole, of short staple variety, there 
are provinces which also produce long 
staple, not inferior to that of America 
in color, softness and thread quality; 
the Province of Mazandaran (in 
northern Persia), for example, which 
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has a warm humid climate and the rise 
and fall of its temperature is not sudden 
where there is fertility of soil, produces 
cotton similar to that of high grade 
American quality. 

During recent years, through the 
combined efforts of the government and 
cotton exporters, American upland and 
Egyptian seed has been experimented 
with and satisfactory results have been 
obtained. 

Cotton grows with facility in Persia 
to an elevation of 5000 feet above the 
sea, but the predominant area under 
cultivation is the northern half of the 
empire. Mazandaran, Khorassan, 
Semnan, Kum, Kashan, Ispahan and 
the districts of Adarbaijan lying 
around Khoi and Urmia are known 
as the largest cotton-producing cen- 
ters, while patches of cotton are fre- 
quently found in various sections of 
the southern provinces. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


No official statistics to ascertain the 
production and consumption of cotton 
in Persia have been published but re- 
liable foreign estimates indicate that 
during the American Civil War, Persia’s 
export of cotton aggregated in value 
$58,000,000 per annum. Although 
this estimate% seemsłto be unusual, 
there is every;reason to indicate that 
with the development of irrigation 
systems}that countryfhas a greater 
capacity, for production’ of cotton than 
it is generally} believed, since there are 
large areastoffavailable fertile land 
with suitable ‘climatic conditions for 
this crop. Injsomef localities cotton 
grows toithe height’of five feet even 
without irrigation. The chief ob- 
stacles to Persian cotton are the lack of 
interest of the farmers and the lack of 
seed selection. Methods of cultivation 
are also primitive as well as the method 


of ginning and pressing. The Russian 
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market under normal conditions takes 
over ninety-five per cent of the Persian 
crop. Prior to the war, almost the 
entire Persian crop was shipped to 
Russia with the exception of a small 
quantity going into India from the 
southern provinces. 

Practically the entire cotton crop 
exported to Russia passes through the 
Caspian ports. The ports of Enzeli in 
the province of Gilan, Meshedsar in 
Mazandaran, and Bender-Gez in As- 
trabad being the most important 
entrepôts, cotton comes down to them 
from the interior in small bales of 230 
to 270 pounds, whence it is shipped to 
Russia. 

The total production of cotton in 
Persia as recorded in the Agriculture 
Year Book (1928) of the United States 
is as follows: 


Year Bales of 478 Pounds Net 
1909-18 (average)...... ... ~. 136,000 
1917-18 ....... i, angai 86,000 
LOTS RIO isi: ee erated: oe nine oes $9,000 
1919-20. ete dae uaaa Sane ees 94,000 
1920-21 . 105,000 


As intimated before, no official 
statistics of production or consumption 
have been published by the Persian 
Government, and, therefore, the above 
figures are estimates which are probably 
based on the official export statistics. 
But export statistics give no indication 
of the consumption of this crop in 
Persia itself. In spite of the lack of 
factories, far more cotton is consumed 
than is exported. The majority of the 
population have so little income that 
they cannot afford to use imported 
cotton goods. Hand looms exist in 
practically every house in the rural 
districts. ‘The agrarian populace wears 
and uses native cloth and in recent 
years this practice seems to have 
become common amongst urban in- 
habitants. 

The cities of Yezd and Kerman and 
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the surrounding districts are the cotton 
manufacturing centers. Owing to 
recent improvement in their fabrics, 
high government officials as well as 
the middle class have patronized their 
markets and as a result, the consump- 
tion of Persian cotton has increased 
within the country. 

The exportation of cotton first 
received a forward impetus at the time 
of the American Civil War, when 
Persian cotton began to be seen in 
foreign markets. Later on because of 
the geographical position of Persia, 
Russia, whose policy wasto havealways 
enough Persian cotton to feed the 
Russian spindles, gave considerable 
attention to bringing about the im- 
provement of cotton cultivation in 
Persia. ‘This was done by distributing 
through its cotton importers, free of 
charge, American seed among land 
owners and peasants of northern 
provinces where the cotton crop is 
best adapted to their climate and soil. 

According to a report on the Persian 
cotton industry published in the For- 
eign Trade (the official publication of 
the Russian Department of Commerce 
of Moscow) for the years 1906 to 1918, 
of the total exports of raw cotton from 
Persia more than ninety per cent went 
to Russia; this fell off to only 10.3 per 
cent in 1919 and rose again to $9.5 per 
cent in 1920. It is to be presumed 
that this percentage will increase still 
further. 

The following table obtained from 
the Persian Customs Statistics shows 
the importance of the Russian market 
for Persian cotton, or vice versa, the 
importancé of Persian cotton to the 
Russian spindles: 


Total Export 
Year of Cotton Export to 
from Persta Russa 
1911-12 .. $7,896,389 $7,263,743 
1912-18 9,384,361 9,256,549 
IDIS E ecw seeees 8,523,632 8;895;932 
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Total Export 

Year of Cotton Export to 

from Persia Russta 
1914-15 . 7,848,423 7,829,396 
1915-16 . 7,163,150 7,045,412 
1916-17 5,847,462 605,464 
1917-18 2,406,083 29,727 
1918-19 $71,972 $8,102 
1919-20" 10,547 
1820-21 . 234,300 28,771 
1921-22. 304,100 127 
1922-28. 1,693,400 653,379 
1923-24 4,939,900 3,926,800 


* No statistics could be found, 


The customs statistics of Persia 
indicate that raw cotton, up until the 
year 1915-16, made up almost twenty 
per cent of the total exports of that 
country and that this crop up to 1914- 
15 maintained the highest place in the 
list of Persia’s exports. Due toa great 
reduction in the. production of cotton, 
however, in 1917-18, only six per cent 
of Persian exports were cotton and this 
percentage had fallen to only two per 
cent in 1920-21, and held the twelfth 
place among the items of export of 
that year. However, it again rose to 
fourth place in 1923-24. 

It is interesting to note that in 
1920-21 Persia, probably for the first 
time, exported $349,900 worth of 
cotton textile to Russia in addition to 
her $234,300 of raw cotton. 

Of the $4,989,900 export of raw 
cotton in 1928-24, Russia took $3,926,- 
300 and Great Britain (including 
British India) $983,045. 


Prick COMPARISONS 


It is calculated that the relation of 
the price of Persian to American cotton 
is at about the ratio of ten to fourteen. 
That is, the best quality of Persian 
cotton should sell for about seventy 
per cent of the price of ordinary Ameri- 
can upland. In December, 1922, the 
price of American cotton at Liverpool 
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was 14.96 pence per pound, or 20.09 
roubles per pood. When the cost of 
trensportation and other charges, 
amounting to about 8.25 roubles, is 
added to this, the cost of American 
cotton in Liverpool would be about 
28.34 roubles per pood. On this basis, 
Persian cotton in Liverpool should cost 
about 19.83 roubles. At this time, 
however, the local price of Persian 
cotton was 6.83 roubles. Add to this an 
export duty of four roubles and a de- 
livery cost of about fifty per cent of 
the price, and it will be found that 
Persian cotton could be sold on the 
Liverpool market at 14.99 roubles. 
This leaves a difference of five roubles 
or nineteen per cent in price as a 
factor in favor of Persian cotton. 
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GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT 
TO INDUSTRY 


It is hoped that with the economic 
improvement of Russia, Persian cotton 
will again resume its former place in 
the markets of that country; and that 
with the efforts of the Persian Govern- 
ment in teaching the peasants the 
selection of seed and by persuading 
them to sow American cotton, the 
British market also will be more and 
more available to Persian cotton. 
These influences, together with the 
constant effort of the present govern- 
ment to encourage the Persians in 
the use of home spun goods, should 
give a new impetus to this long existing 
important industry of Persia. 


Book Department 


Selections from the Correspondence of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
1884-1918. 2 Volumes. Pp. 1118. 
Price, $10.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 


There are several ways of reading these 
intensely interesting volumes. One can 
read them straight through from cover to 
cover and get a vivid picture and revelation 
of one of the remarkable friendships of the 
past two generations. In passing, if one 
wishes a sympathetic insight into this un- 
interrupted friendship, he will find it in 
Bishop Lawrence’s striking brochure on 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Another way to read 
them is to read them topically either as to 
individuals or events and thus get an inside 
view, in many instances of amazing frank- 
ness. 

It is quite likely, however, that they will 
prove of most interest and value to students 
of history and politics, as they reflect the 
workings of the minds, and sometimes the 
emotions, of two men who may very prop- 
erly be considered as master craftsmen in 
politics of the broader sort, with the advan- 
tage of a historical training and interest. 
Both Lodge and Roosevelt have an assured 
position among the second rank of histo- 
rians. They might very likely have 
achieved first rank had they devoted them- 
selves exclusively to historical research and 
writing. They chose public careers, how- 
ever, and so developed their political in- 
stincts to a high degree of efficiency. Their 
course in the Blaine Campaign in 1884 
affords an Uluminating chapter on party 
regularity. Comments on “genuine, but 
misguided reformers,” likewise constitute 
another study, of value not only to the 
practical man of affairs who is seeking to 
accomplish definite ends, but likewise to the 
political scientist who is seeking light on the 
human elements of his problems. 

So, from whichever point of view one 
reads these two elaborate volumes, one is 
quite likely to be abundantly repaid. 

Cunvron Rogers Wooprurr. 


Witstacu, PAuL. Jefferson and Monti- 
cello. Pp. 258. Price, $5.00. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page & Company. 

In Jefferson and Monticello we have an in- 
timate portrait of the home of the author 
and signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the first Secretary of State, our first 
sole Minister Plenipotentiary to France and 
the third President of the United States, 
written in such a way as to give us a better 
insight into his life and activities. Paul 
Wulstach, whose Mount Vernon served a 
similar purpose for Washington, has a dis- 
tinct gift for throwing additional light on 
historical events by a recital of what to 
some may seem petty details, but which 
are of importance in filling out the picture. 

C. R. W. 


The Chinese Abroad. MacNatr, HARLEY 
F., Professor of Government, St. John’s 
University. Shanghai, China: Commer- 
cial Press, 1924. 


Much has been written concerning the 
foreigner in China, but the case of the 
Chinese in foreign lands had been almost 
entirely neglected until Professor MacNair 
contributed this authoritative work. The 
book is particularly timely in company with 
various restrictive and prohibitive move- 
ments throughout the world, having as 
their object the peoples of the Far East. 
To judge from the statements of advocates 
of these movements, legislative and eco- 
nomic, one would be Jed to believe that Chi- 
nese residents in Western countries had 
proven themselves a lawless and demoral- 
izing influence, whereas a dispassionate, 
careful investigation of the facts reveals the 
fallacy of such a charge. An examination 
of the criminal records of the several states 
of the United States, for example, will 
demonstrate that the Chinese are a law- 
abiding and peaceful people, causing trou- 
ble only when provoked by flagrant perse- 
cution and injustice. The same statement 
is true of the Japanese. These two peoples 
are thrifty and seldom if ever become public 
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charges. The arrival of Chinese immi- 
grants as laborers in undeveloped parts of 
the world was welcomed and encouraged, 
but now that that work is finished they are 
denied the right to enjoy its fruits and must 
give way to other races. One of the most 
frequent charges brought against Chinese 
immigrants is that they are incapable of 
assimilation, but it has not been satis‘ac- 
torily established that they are any less so 
than certain other nationalities. On the 
other hand, the offspring of the union of the 
higher levels of Chinese and American (for 
example) people have been just as truly 
American, if in the United States, as the 
offspring of unions of Western races. Dr. 
MacNair outlines the circumstances sur- 
rounding Chinese immigration in various 
countries of the Old and New World with 
Incisive comments upon their reception at 
Various stages. 

Another phase of Chinese residents abroad 
is their treatment by the people and gov- 
ernment of the country wherein they are 
making their living. Being denied citizen- 
ship upon every conceivable pretext they 
are frequently classed as undesirable aliens. 
The Chinese Government at first made no 
effort to protect their interests, furnishing 
an interesting contrast to the attitude of 
Western Powers toward the protection of 
their subjects and citizens in China, where 
of course they were not citizens. Of late, 
when the government of China has shown a 
disposition to demand protection for its 
nationals, it has lacked the military power, 
the possession of which appears to be the 
determining factor. In the United States, 
which prides itself upon its policy of justice 
and fair dealing toward oppressed peoples, 
“no aliens have suffered as have the Chi- 
nese; compared with the treatment meted 
out to them in the United States, the ill- 
treatment of foreigners in China prior to 
1900 was almost mild.” 

Dr. MacNair;cites numerous other ex- 
amples of the plight of Chinese in the 
United States, and calls attention to the 
“continued failure of Congress to pass leg- 
islation empowering the Federal Govern- 
ment to take cognizance at once of gll cases 
having to do with ill-treatment of any na- 
ture of aliens . . . and the difference in the 
attitude taken by the Federal Government 
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in handling cases such as those just dis- 
cussed, in dealing with a strong and a weak 
power.” 

The book 1s convincingly written, in good 
style, and with extensive footnote refer- 
ences to sources, showing a breadth of range 
unusual in a work of this nature. It is a 
distinct contribution to the authoritative 
literature concerning China and her rela- 
tions with Western nations and will be 
found a convenient source of information. 
The scholarly character of the work is indi- 
cated by the presence of footnote references 
on almost exactly ninety per cent of the 314 
pages of text, but the author has in many 
cases used abbreviations unfamiliar to 
readers who are not technicians in the field 
and many of the references are vague and 
inexact, defeating the very purpose of their 
insertion. 

A. fifteen-page bibliography is appended, 
divided into Government Documents, 
Annuals, General Works, and Periodicals 
and Pamphlets. Of these, General Works 
alone is above eriticism and contains but 
minor mechanical errors. With this excep- 
tion, there are many inconsistencies and 
irregularities of arrangement in the Annuals, 
Periodicals and Pamphlets listed and es- 
pecially in the Government Documents. 
Many of the writers of books in the fields of 
government and history are regrettably care- 
less in the citation of government documents 
and more attention should be paid to this 
problem in the preparation of reports and 
theses by students wholater becometeachers. 

W. LEON GODSHALL. 


Janes, Groran Mron, Ps.D. Who 
Should Have Wealih and Other Papers. 
Pp. ix, 170. Price, $1.50. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Morehouse Publishing Company. 
1925. 

Mr. Dooley, in his inimitable way, re- 
marks: “Wan iv th’ sthrangest things 
about life is that th’ poor who need th’ 
money th’ most ar-re th’ very wans that 
never have it.” This may be a frank com- 
mendation of what Dr. Janes calls a demo- 
cratic system of distribution, or it may be a 
sly denunciation of the inequities which 
many people see in competitive organiza- 
tion. Who should have wealth is a prob- 
lem which has bothered some of the best 
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brains of the world from the time of Plato 
and Aristotle down to the present day. 
The answer to the riddle depends in large 
part on the point of view taken. Despots, 
whether royal or of the modern business 
type, answer in one way; radicals of all 
shades in another; and the socialized indi- 
vidualist in still another. 

Dr. Janes is neither a die-hard conserva- 
tive nor a blatant revolutionary radical. 
He claims to be a middle-of-the-road man. 
After showing the inadequacy of the aristo- 
cratic, communistic and socialistic posi- 
tions on wealth and its distribution, he pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate briefly the advantages 
and essential justice of a democratic, as he 
calls it, system of acquiring wealth. His 
norm or standard is service. Essentially, 
I take it, the idea expressed by Tawney in 
his book The Acquisitive Society. Nowhere 
does he attempt to define service. Does he 
mean service in terms of value of product, 
in terms of what products shall be produced, 
or in terms of quantity and quality? Fur- 
thermore, service to whom? From an ex- 
treme individual and mercenary viewpoint, 
rum runners, proprietors of gambling dens, 
manufacturers of specious patent medicines, 
and a goodly number of other occupations 
add to value, perform a service, and should 
have wealth. Presumably he means by 
service that line of economic action which 
proves beneficial to the group. But to 
what group? A line of action which is 
highly serviceable to one community might 
be quite otherwise to the neighboring com- 
munity. What is good for the United 
States might prove highly detrimental to 
Canada. A protective tariff, for example, 
may be very advantageous to manufac- 
turers but extremely disadvantageous to 
consumers. Going easy on the job may be 
beneficial to house painters in the short run, 
but not at all beneficial in the long run, or to 
workers in general. After all, what is the 
measure of serviceability and who will de- 
termine this measure? 

There is one fundamental inconsistency 
in the first essay. On page 8 the writer 
says: “Distribution in the economic sense 
deals with the causes which determine the 
division or sharing of economic goods 
among the individuals in industrial so- 
ciety,” and three pages farther on he holds 
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that “the question of distribution centers 
about the rewards for the various factors of 
production.” Of course, it is in this latter 
sense, functional distribution as it Is some- 
times called, in which the term is commonly 
used in economics, and connected with 
which serious economic problems and con- 
troversies have arisen. 

The book is a series of disconnected es- 
says which were originally written and pub- 
lished in several periodicals. ‘These have 
been largely revised for the purposes of this 
book. It is a bit puzzling to know what 
ties them together under the caption “‘Who 
Shall Have Wealth.” By implication, per- 
haps, most of these essays deal with the 
problem of distribution. Some of them are 
a brief description of experiments in eco- 
nomic organization which have been tried 
out, such as Co-operative Production 
Among Shingle Weavers and The Non- 
Partisan League. Others deal with such 
topics as, “Who Pays for War,” “ Scien- 
tific Method in the Social Sciences,” “The 
Steel Strike Report,” and “The Social 
Viewpoint.”’ 

There is nothing particularly new about 
the book unless it be the author’s middle-of- 
the-road attitude, and the interpretation 
and emphasis which he gives. But, possi- 
bly, in these days a middle-of-the-road at- 
titude and social emphasis is common 
enough The style is straightforward, 
direct, clear, which makes the several chap- 
ters very readable. The whole treatment 
is popular in character. For this reason 
the book is likely to appeal to those who 
have little information about the various 
topics treated, and who want a concise, 
compact and clear statement of facts and 
tendencies. One thing more must be added, 
the author is extremely fair in his interpre- 
tations, which reflects an earnest desire to 
present the truth. There is nothing of 
dogmatism or finality to be found in this 
little book. 

Evererr W. GOODHUE. 


Opum, Howarp W. Southern Pioneers. 
Pages vi, 221. Price, $2.00. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 


This is a series of life stories of Southern 
leaders. The leaders and those who pre- 
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sent the interpretations of their lives are: 


Chapter 
I. Introductory: A Southern Promise, 
Howard W. Odum. 
If. Woodrow Wilson, Gerald W. John- 


son. 
UI. Walter Hines Page, Robert D. W. 
Connor. 
IV. Charles Brantley Aycock, Edwin A. 
Alderman. 
V. Seaman A. Knapp, Jackson Davis. 
VL Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, John 


Donald Wade. 

VIL Joel Chandler Harris, Julia Collier 
Harris. 

VII. Booker T. Washington, Monroe N. 
Work. 


TX. Madeline McDowell Breckinridge, 
S. P. Breckinridge. 
X. Edward Kidder Graham, Robert D. 
W. Connor. 


Ovum, Howard W. and Jonnson, Guy B. 
The Negro and His Songs. Pp. vii, $06. 
Price, $3.00. Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 

This is a collection of Negro songs col- 

lected in two counties of northern Missis- 
sippi and in two counties of northern 
Georgia, interspersed by a few songs from 
North Carolina and Tennessee for com- 
parative purposes. 
_ Despite its 800 pages, the book leaves one 
with a feeling of incompleteness. The au- 
thors state in their preface that enother 
volume is soon to follow and a third will 
come along presenting song and story cen- 
tered around case studies. 

The authors group their songs uncer the 
following chapter headings: 


Chapter \ 
I. Presenting the Singer and His Song. 
If. The Religious Songs of the Negro. 
IM. Examples of Religious Songs. 
IV. Examples of Religious Songs, con- 
cluded. 
V. The Social Songs of the Negro. 
VI. Examples of Social Songs. 
VI. Examples of Social Songs, concluded. 
VIN. The Work Songs of the Negro. 
IX. Imagery, Style, and Poetic Effort. 
Bibliographical Notes. 
Index of Songs. 
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Those interested in folk psychology will 
find a wealth of material in the book. The 
book is put up in a splendid type and in-. 
vites one to read it through. 


CULBERTSON, Wituiam Smrru. Interna- 
tional Economic Policies. Pp. xviii, 578. 
Price, 38.50. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 

Mr. Culbertson, who was until recently 
a member of the U. S. Tariff Commission, 
has assembled in this volume his views on a 
wide field. As might be expected because 
of his experience with tariff problems, his 
chapters on commercial treaties, tariff bar- 
gaining and British preference are among 
the best. International finance and other 
topics treated have not been so fully de- 
veloped, while there is no space devoted to 
still other questions of importance, such as 
immigration. 

The author is an internationalist. To 
him the nation is not to be minimized in 
importance but we have passed far beyond 
the days of laissez-faire and also well past 
the time when extreme nationalism can be 
approved. The nation is viewed as “an 
agent for international co-operation,” yet 
national safety can be preserved only in 
case “nationalism recognizes its limita- 
tions.” These expressions are found in the 
last chapter but the entire volume develops 
them. His zeal is, however, tempered by 
his realization that in many particulars the 
present trend is unsatisfactory. While 
progress is being made in some directions, 
there are grounds for discouragement in 
others, ¢.g., in the tendency to abandon open 
door pledges on the slightest excuse. 

Little attempt is made to develop under- 
lying theories of trade and here and there 
the reviewer is disposed to disagree with 
some of the theoretical implications. In 
some places, too, it is difficult to assent to 
all of the conclusions. When in Chapter 
VIII it is agrued that “we treat all coun- 
tries on the same terms, and in turn require 
equality of treatment from every other 
country,” the reader may hesitate, remem- 
bering our attitude toward most-favored- 
nation treatment as discussed in Chapter 
LI and our attitude toward commerce with 
our colonies as described in Chapter VI. 

Ernest Minor PATTERSON. 
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Dawes, Rurus C. The Dawes Plan in the 
Making. Pp. 525. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

One could wish that this volume really 
- lived up to the announcement of the pub- 
lishers that it is “the inside story” of the 
making of the Dawes Plan. For this the 
author is not to be criticised. He has 
given an account of the making of the Plan 
which offers no pretense of telling an inside 
story, at least in the sense of revealing any 
important or hitherto unknown information. 

The latter half of the book is appendices, 
chiefly the Dawes and McKenna reports. 
The first half is a running account of the 
work of the Dawes Committee, arranged in 
diary form, but interspersed with lengthy 
comments and arguments by the author. 
Also there are included a number of the 
special reports submitted by the experts 
accompanying the Committee. The result 
is a mixture. Instead of being, as an- 
nounced, “without technicalities,” there is 
enough technical material to make it dif- 
ficult for the untrained reader, but with so 
much commonplace economics and finance 
as to lessen its interest for the trained 
economist. 

On the whole the author’s attitude to- 
ward Germany is tolerant and sympathetic 
and is particularly characterized by good- 
will toward Chancellor Marx and Dr. 
Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank. 
Nevertheless, there is nothing to suggest 
any doubt regarding Germany’s war guilt. 
In this as in other particulars, the author 
necessarily maintains a correct attitude as 
a member of the staff of the Committee. 

There are several points calling for spe- 
cial comment. In the first chapter and else- 
where the author argues that the settlement 
of May, 1921, with its capital sum of 182 
billions of marks is not to be viewed as an 
attempt to determine the principal amount 
of Germany’s obligation on reparation ac- 
count but merely “‘an annual fixed payment, 
plus a variable annuity . . . and with the 
condition that the payment of such an- 
nuities should never exceed the present 
value of one hundred thirty-two billion 
marks.” At the time of the settlement, 
many critics urged the impossibility of 
collecting such large sums as were named 
and doubtless those who framed the terms 
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felt they could not be met. Nevertheless, 
the wording of the agreement is specific and 
clearly contemplates a principal sum of 182 
billion marks. The author’s argument ap- 
pears to be a defense of the view that past 
attempts to fix principai sums are to be ar- 
gued away. If this coutd be done it would 
relieve Allied statesmen of odium and make 
slightly easier a readjustment of reparations 
to a really practicable amount, a step that 
has not yet been taken (¢.g. p. 34). 

Here and there in the book (e.g. p. 34) 
there appears an economic fallacy that is 
widely held. It is argued that freedom 
from taxation would give German manu- 
facturers an advantage over their competi- 
tors in world markets and that the remedy 
is to impose reparation charges which will 
compel the German Government to levy 
heavy taxes and thus aid the manufactur- 
ers of Allied countries in their struggle for 
trade. But little argument is needed to 
indicate the inaccuracy of such reasoning. 
If reparations are paid it must be through a 
large exportation of goods which will com- 
pete in the world’s markets. In fact, the 
greater the success in collecting reparations 
the more severe the competition and the 
greater the sales from Germany. Taxing 
German industrialists cannot prevent this 
outcome if the payments are made. 

Not the least interesting aspect of the 
book is its direct and implied defense of the 
work of the Committee. This appears 
most definitely in the last few pages. As 
a matter of fact the Committee could do 
but little even though that little was highly 
important. It is now appropriate even for 
officials to admit or perhaps proclaim what 
few would believe late in 1928. The Dawes 
Committee was organized just in time to 
lessen but not to prevent entirely a terrible 
tragedy in Germany which, unchecked, 
would have spread through Western Eu- 
rope. But no miracle could be accom- 
plished. The Plan has done a little but 
only a little. Reparations are not actually 
being collected in any real sense. Certain 
payments have been made on account but 
the German trade balance is more heavily 
adverse than ever and the aggregate in- 
debtedness of Germany (government and 
private) is heavier than ever. The repar- 
ation question is not solved. In our ap- 
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proval of the Dawes Plan there is no reason 
for exaggerating its accomplishments. 
Ernest Minor PATTERSON. 


Espen, Crom S., M.A. Principles of 
British Constitutional Law. Pp. xix, 
221. Price,7/6 net. London: Methuen 
& Company, Ltd. 


Many important changes have taken 
place in the practical working of the British 
Constitution in the last few years. This 
book lists those changes up to date. The 
author is 2 barrister at law and the book is 
made from the point of view of legal ma- 
chinery. It is well documented. There 
is a good Table of Statutes referred to. 
The appendices giving specimens of Pro- 
visional Orders, subordinate legislation 
and appropriation accounts are informing 
and valuable. 

The text discusses the functions of the 
executive, legislature and judiciary and the 
inter-relations of each with the other. Itis 
commendable in its thoroughness and 
worthwhileness. 


Morerr, Louis W., Pa.D. (Edin.) Pied 
on the Eve of the Industrial Revolution. 
Pp. xxii, 312. Price, 12s. 6d. London: 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1925. 


Readers who desire as much information 
to the square inch as possible should find 
this book to their liking. ‘Those who de- 
sire variety and vivacity of style will find 
it somewhat monotonous and infelicitous 
of phrase, and may criticise it for an oc- 
casional unprofitable elaboration of the 
obvious. Such faults. are mentioned be- 
cause they illustrate an all too frequent 
tendency in works of detailed scholarship. 
They do not, in this case, seriously impair 
the value of the work. In respect to the 
larger aspect of style, the criticism is fa- 
vorable; that is to say, the theme is devel- 
oped in an orderly and logical manner. 
And the theme is a significant one. 
author is exceptionally objective and is 
generally (though not always) accurate in 
describing English economic arranjc.aents 
during the vitally important middle, dec- 
ades of the 18th century. The focus of his 
attention is gta frequently on Lan- 
cashire. 


Whe dat part gf the book wish Gaal 
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with agriculture, discusses technique, land 
tenure, enclosing, engrossing, marketing, 
rural classes, and social conditions. The 
second part, on industry and commerce, 
analyzes the distribution of industry and 
population, the technical methods, the or- 
ganization of the productive and distribu- 
tive processes, and the various classes con- 
nected with trade and manufacturing, with 
some attention to labor conditions. The 
appendices include pertinent statistical 
data. ‘The author has used many of the 
principal contemporaneous sources, but 
the chief value of the book is that it com- 
bines in concise form a large amount of in- 
formation previously available only in 
many treatises. 
Wrrr Bowpan. 


Lona, Jonn C. Public Relations. Pp. ix, 
248. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 


‘The author is manager of the Educa- 
tional Department of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. It may 
well be presumed that this book comes from 
one who has had wide experience in indus- 
trial publicity The book discusses ably 
newspapers, news syndicates, magazines, 
the pulpit and the radio as news agencies. 
It relates the news possibilities and limita- 
tions in the public relations of corpora- 
tions, retail stores, financial institutions, 
chambers of commerce, trade associations, 
philanthropic enterprises and personal 
publicity. 

The book is from a rather new point of 
view. It is a good handbook not only for 
business men but for all students of present 
day factors in social and economic problems. 


Oaa, Freneric A., and Ray, P. Orman. 
Introduction to American Government. 
Second edition. Price, $3.75. New 
York: The Century Company. 


The authora in this book have revised 
the 1922 edition. ‘The same general plan 
of arrangement of material has been used. 

The first part of the book, six chapters, 
is given to discussion of principles and 
problems of government in general and the 
position of the individual under govern- 
ment. Following- these chapters is an ex- 
amination, consisting ‘of seven chapters, of 
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the foundations of government in the 
United States. Next the structure of the 
national government is set forth in sixteen 
chapters, followed by two chapters dis- 
cussing the bases of popular control. Then 
ten chapters have to do with state govern- 
ment and, finally, eight chapters are given 
to local government and administration. 

‘Two new chapters, “Expansion of Na- 
tional Activities” and “People as Voters,” 
have been added In the chapter on “ Ex- 
pansion of National Activities” is found 
discussion of expansion by constitutional 
amendment, statute and judicial interpre- 
tation, and grants-in-aid. The chapter on 
“People as Voters” is occupied by an ex- 
amination of woman suffrage, suffrage 
qualifications, negro suffrage problems, and 
non-voting problems. 

The discussion of the work of the Com- 
merce and of the Labor Departments has 
been expanded considerably, with new par- 
agraphs under the first on patent and cen- 
sus administration and on the subsidiary 
bureaus. Under the latter, the Labor 
Department, more attention has been 
given to the women’s and children’s bu- 
reaus and to giving a fuller view of the 
variety of work done by the Department. 

Scattered here and there throughout the 
book are instances of the maternal being 
brought up to date; acts of Congress, passed 
since the first edition, are included; impor- 
tant movements, such as the departmental 
reorganization movement, are discussed; 
and figures used, such as those for receipts 
and expenditures of the national govern- 
ment in the chapter on finance, are those 
for 1924. 

Jn many cases additions have been made 
to the bibliography at the end of chapters. 
These additions, it seems, constitute the 
most important and beneficial feature of 
the revised work. However, the book may 
be used with greater confidence in accuracy 
and completeness. 

E. B. Logan. 


The Problem of Business Forecasting. Pa- 
per presented at the Eighty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., December 
27-29, 1928. (Number Six, Publica- 
tions of the Pollak Foundation for Eco- 
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nomic Research.) Edited by Warren M. 
Persons, William Trufant Foster, and 
Albert J. Hettinger, Jr. Pp. vii, 811. 
Price, 34.00. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1924. 


Hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of stu- 
dents of applied economies will experience 
thrills of pleased anticipation when they 
scan the lists of newly published books and 
note that the Houghton Mifflin Company 
has put out a volume under the enticing 
title of, “The Problem of Business Fore- 
casting.” Many, or perhaps most of them, 
will experience a distinct disappointment 
when they send for the volume and find 
that it is a collection of twenty-one papers 
presented at the meeting of the American 
Statistical Association held at Washington 
in December of 1928. 

That meeting was one of the best at- 
tended, and beyond question one of the 
most interesting, of the long series of con- 
ventions that have been held by the oldest 
among American scientific associations, 
and the papers were of exceptionally high 
quality. They deal with the problems of 
forecasting in the fields of trade, commerce, 
transportation, industry, building, mining, 
and agriculture. Oddly enough no papers 
are devoted to the problems of banking or 
the security markets. 

The papers are of widely varying quality, 
and of course they follow no uniform plan. 
Most of them report pieces of work done 
for practical business purposes, but some 
are theoretical, and a few deal mostly with 
problems of method. The book carries 
some forty tables of numerical data, and 
the papers are ulustrated by no fewer than 
fifty-five diagrams. Thanks are due the 
editors for having added a complete and 


carefully arranged index. 
LEFFINGWELI, Wurum Henry. Office 
Management. Pp. 850. Price, $5.00. 


Chicago and New York: A. W. Shaw 

Company. 

The outstanding feature of this compre- 
hensiy lume is its emphasis upon scien- 
tific r.anagement and the possibility of its 
application to clerical activities. In this 
respect the author h + ` e an excellent 
piece of work. His uad. canding of the 
spirit and the underlying principles of 
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scientifc management as distinguished 
from technical procedure is clearly appar- 
ent. In fact, in a field abounding in de- 
tails it is refreshing and encouraging to 
find a book that is characterized by the ab- 
sence rather than the presence of innumer- 
able illustrations of forms, mechanical con- 
trivances, and the like. 

As a logical expression of the scientific 
management point of view, it is not sur- 
prising to find the author constantly sub- 
jecting every phase of office activity to a 
rigid examination as to its value when com- 
pared with its cost. The great increase in 
managerial technique which we have wit- 
nessed during recent years has entailed an 
increased cost which should not be per- 
mitted to escape the closest scrutiny. The 
author’s emphasis at this point is to be 
commended. 

The program of placing all clericel ac- 
tivities under a single executive head, while 
logical from the standpoint of functional 
organization, has its practical difficulties 
and the author’s views in this respect will 
not meet with universal acceptance. In 
his advocacy of centralized supervision and 
control, however, he does not ignore these 
difficulties. 

There appears to be some needless repe- 
tition of subject matter and this is unfortu- 
nate in view of the size of the volume. It 
contains more than eight hundred pages of 
text. This repetition results from the plan 
of first discussing the principles of scien- 
tite office management using abundant 
illustrations and then following this with a 
discussion of the application of scientific 
management to each specific problem of the 
office. As the understanding of scientific 
management principles becomes a matter of 
more common experience, it should be pos- 
sible in such discussions as this to combine 
the exposition of the principles and their ap- 
plication and thus to cover the field more 
concisely. 


O. R. Marton. 


McDovearL, Wurum. The Indestructible 
Union. Pp.249. Price, 82.50. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 

One has a right to expect a good deal of 
the author of An Introduction to Social 

Psychology, which has gone through twenty 
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editions and has really been one of the fer- 
tilizirg books of the generation. The vol- 
ume under review is, therefore, all the more 
disappointing. The Indestructible Union 
bears as a sub-title, Rudiments of Political 
Science for the American Citizen, and, as 
such, attempts to discuss such fundamental 
concepts as nationalism, patriotism and 
democracy. Here is a first-rate opportunity 
for a foreigner to write interpretively of our 
national ideals and progress. The author, 
however, contents himself with a presenta- 
tion of what looks to the reviewer suspi- 
ciously like the orthodox statements con- 
cerning such matters found in textbooks on 
so-called political science. The discussions 
of such subjects as anarchism, pacifism and 
internationalism seem to the reviewer down- 
right superficial (pp. 47, 51, 72). That 
nationalism and internationalism are com- 
plementary (p. 78) may be a tenable point 
of view, but, once stated, it gets us nowhere 
in the solution of the problem of peace to 
which it seems to be offered as a contribu- 
tion. 

Or the other hand the reviewer has sel- 
dom seen a more satisfactory statement, of 
the processes of nationalization of opinion 
and sentiment than that contained in Chap- 
ter V. This chapter and the two following, 
on disrupting influences (the new immigra- 
tion and religious differences) and the 
Negro problem, are easily the best in the 
book and are worth reading for their. fresh- 
ness and conciseness. Mr. McDougall’s 
style makes it easy to read even those por- 
tions of the book with which the reader may 
most violently disagree. The book, how- 
ever. is in no real sense a contribution and 
will certainly not add to the author’s 
reputation. 

Lane W. LANCASTER. 


Beacu, Waurer Greenwoop. An Intro- 
duction to Sociology and Social Problems. 
Pp. xiv, 369. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1925. 

Tais is an excellent handbook for col- 
lege classes or for the general reader, al- 
though somewhat brief for teaching pur- 
poses unless supplemented generously by 
outside readings. Its intellectual level is 
pertaps better adapted to juniors than to 
sophomores. The book as a whole is a 
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rather skillful combination of the type of 
treatment emphasized in Cooley’s Social 
Organization with the best features of books 
like Ellwood’s Sociology and Modern Social 
Problems. ‘The first nineteen chapters are 
remarkably reminiscent of the categories 
and viewpoint of the former book, with oc- 
casional chapters which recall the plan of 
treatment of Ross (Principles of Sociology) 
and Bushee. But, it should be said, the 
resemblance of this book to the others men- 
tioned is one of similarities of concepts and 
outlook only. Professor Beach has col- 
lected and organized his own material in 
his own way, and he has done it well. ` 

Seven of the eight chapters in Part I deal 
with human nature, inherited and acquired. 
Part II (ten chapters) is concerned with 
communication, group life, social change, 
conflicts (three chapters) and co-operation 
(one chapter). Part II (ten chapters) has 
for its theme social organization and social 
control, with the emphasis upon social in- 
stitutions. ‘The family, the economic order 
(four chapters), political, moral, and educa- 
tional institutions are the ones emphasized. 
Population and immigration, as well as 
class conflicts and war, are given the eco- 
nomic emphasis. On the whole, environ- 
mental rather than the inheritance factors 
are made prominent. Institutions are 
viewed largely from the control aspect, but 
causal factors are not neglected. There is 
a final brief chapter on Progress and the 
Elimination of Social Evils which is quite 
sane. There are good bibliographical ref- 
erences and stimulating questions at the 
end of each chapter. The treatment as a 
whole leans further toward the psycho- 
social emphasis than that of any other text 
book in sociology except Ross’ Principles; 
and the brand of social psychology drawn 
upon is Cooley’s rather than Ross’. 

L. L. BERNARD. 


Sms, NEWÈLL Leroy. Society and Its 
Surplus. Pp. xu, 581. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 

This author contends that the controlling 
force in social evolution is the surplus of 
energy that remains after the social group 
has satisfied the needs of simple existence. 
The best chapters are those devoted to the 
acquisition of cultural surplus. The book 
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is invigorating and will serve a useful pur- 
pose, though not many will agree with the 
implication in the last few pages that the 
way to social democratization is through a 
form of Guild Socialism. 


Scott, GEORGE G. The Science of Biology. 
Pp. xii, 617. Price, $3.50. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1925. 


This textbook for college and university 
students contains a wealth of facts, which 
make it a useful reference book for the gen- 
eral reader, but it is written in a style too 
staccato to be read with pleasure. 

The book is conveniently organized in 
four parts. Part I, of 40 pages, contains an 
account of the various biological sciences, 
and a general study of protoplasm and the 
cell. Part II, 95 pages, considers briefly 
the biology of plants, and Part IH, 195 
pages, gives a similar account of the biology 
of animals. Part IV, 285 pages, is de- 
voted to a consideration of “Comparative 
Anatomy,” “Histology,” “Embryology,” 
“Physiology,” “Distribution of Animals in 
Space and Time,” “Heredity, Adaptation 
and Evolution,” and the “Biology of Man.” 
In these studies the chief emphasis is given 
to Vertebrates, with references, wherever 
helpful, to special types of plants and lower 
animals, This emphasis seems wise, since, 
as the author points out, “there is a special 
human interest in studying the group to 
which man himself belongs.” 

Four useful appendices summarize the 
“Classification of Plants and of Animals,” 
show in tabular form the “Distribution of 
Organisms in Time,” give a “Genealogical 
Tree of Organisms,” and provide a helpful 
“Biological Catalogue” of nearly 60 of the 
master biologists of all time. A very com- 
plete and detailed index of 27 pages adds 
greatly to the reference value of the work, 
which is further enhanced by the lists of 
Selected References following each chapter. 

FREDERICK C. Grover. 


Gippines, Frankuin Henry. The Seien- 
tific Study of Human Society. Pp. 247. 
Chapel Hill. The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1924. 

This book is an interesting essay on the 
subject of scientific sociology. It consists 
of twelve brief chapters of 240 pages, with 
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a short bibliography. The separate chap- 
ters were originally published in the Journal 
oy Social Forces and elsewhere as signed 
articles. 

Professor Giddings has succeeded in con- 
densing in small compass a great deal of 
suggestive material. 

Throughout the book the author insists 
on the necessity of rigorous scrutiny of 
societal facts, as well as upon the impor- 
tance of verification. These are admoni- 
tions which many preach but few practice. 

The book is written in Professor Giddings’ 
usual brilliance of statement and there are 
many telling aspects of his analysis. The 
book should do much to stimulate and in- 
spire an intelligent and discriminating in- 
terest in the scientific study of society 
among younger students whose aprroach 
to social study has hitherto been credulous 
and uncritical. It should serve the same 
function for the general reader. Research 
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students will, however, find the book dis- 
appointing in many respects, particularly 
because of its brevity of treatment, and 
also because there are a number of omissions 
on important points, which, although they 
might be rather abstruse to the general 
reader, constitute an important part of the 
work of the advanced research worker. 
This comment applies to the chapters 
on “Societal Variables,” “‘ Classification,” 
“The Pluralistic Field and the Sample,” 
and “Exploration and Survey.” 
F. Srvuart CHAPIN. 


American Citizenship. A series of addresses 
given over the radio by Joun W. Davis, 
Panir Coox, ArsmRT C. Rreme, 
Loram B. Wuson and Caarres E. 
Hvuanss, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. Introduction by 
Josan MarveL. Price, $1.00, postage 
extra. 12 mo., 96 pages. 
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